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BOOK I. 

DISTRICTS OF BEHAR AND PATNA. 


CHAPTER L 

ARBA, TOPaUBARBr. RITimS, LAKBB AND XAUHIB, 
imBoaOLooT, &c. 

The territory included in the following survey occupies the 
central parts of the Mogul province of Behar, Its greatest 
extent from the banks of the Kiyul to its south-west 
corner near the Son, in the direction of east northerly, and 
west southerly, is about 130 miles, Slid its greatest width- 
crossing the above line at right angles, from Patna to the 
boundary of Ramgar upon the Bardi river is nearly 80 mSes. 
According to Major Rennetl its soudiem extremity is in 
about 34" Stf and its northern in 35° 39' N. lat- Its eastern 
extremity is about 3° S' E. from tbe meridian of Calcutta, 
and it extends J° 4^ &rtber in that direcrion. 

Tracing the boundaries on Major Rennell’s map, it contains 
5,358 square miles, of which a^ut 403 belong to the city 
jurisdiction, and 4^955 to Behar.* 

Soiut—There is much land of rather a poor soil; but the 
proportion absolutely unfit for the plough is smaller than in 
Bhagalpur, or Puraniya. Close up to the very hills is in 
general arable; there being, even in their immediate vidnity, 

* Dr. BucbaDin aayi, that tbe boimduiea ire ill deiloed.— [Ed.] 
t Tbe Editor bas preserved Dr. Buchsau’i amagemeDt of tbe snr- 
vey, sltbougb ■ better might have-been adopted; bia Uogusge alio baa 
been In general retained. 
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ARADLt AND BARRf.N LAND. 


very little stony broken binti, and (.here are few of those 
extensive tracts of high Sim<ly barren land, which in I’u* 
raniya are so prevalent. The land occupied, by rock, or 
stones, is confined almost entirely to the hills, and these 
arc in general exceedingly rugged and barren. No part of 
them has been brought into cultivation, nor could it be done 
to advantage. In a few fields near or among tbc hills small 
stones are scattered amidst the soil; but, where other cir¬ 
cumstances have been favourable, these do not impede the 
plough. 

Very few of the islands in the Cianges belong to these 
districts, and its southern bank is in general high, so th.it 
the quantity of land which it has covered with sand, is incon¬ 
siderable, and is ebiefly confined to tlie islands. Near the 
larger rivers of the interior again, especially near the immense 
channels of the Son and Phalgu, the strong dry west winds of 
spring have blown from the parched beds of these torrents 
large heaps of sand, which form little hillocks,, frequently chang¬ 
ing place, and perfectly barren, but the extent is not great, and 
reaches only a very short way from the channels. The channel 
of the Son again is in some places of a tolerable soil, and in the 
dry season is cultivated without the smallest danger of inter¬ 
ruption from its stream, although these cultivated parts are 
not at all higher than the surrounding sands, and cannot be 
considered as islands. Where the soil is alleged to be inca¬ 
pable of cultivation, on account of its being too sandy and 
light, it is usually called shor, utar, reher, or bala. The 
third term is however more peculiarly applied to the soil 
containing soda, which is always of a sandy nature, and some 
soils called reher contain no soda; but all soils containing 
that substance are called reher. 

In the western parts of the district especially, is some high 
swelling land of r.ithcr a poor soil, and much neglected, being 
coVered with thorny bushes, among which in the rainy season 
there is some pasture; but in the dry season it is exceedingly 
parched and dismal. This circumstance gives it the appear¬ 
ance of more sterility than it actually possesses, and on the 
whole it is much neglected, more however owing to the fault 
of its owners than its own defects; for, where pains have 
been bestowed, it produces several crops. 

Calcareous nodules are found in various parts of these dia- 
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tricts ; soda is much more copious than in Bhagalpur, and in 
some parts was reckoned to render tlie soil unfit for cultiva- 
tion; wlule in others the fields, on which it effloresces ate 
veguLirly cultivated. Where the soil is fitted for rice, the 
soda seems to do no harm; because during the rainy season 
it is so much diffused by the water employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of this grain, tl)!it it docs little injury; but, when con¬ 
centrated by drought, so as to form a white efflorescence on 
the surface, it would seem to bum up whatever is attempted 
to be re.tred. 

A soil red on the surface is very uncommon, and is chiefly 
cotifiiicd to some poor sandy lantls; lint in a few parts there 
is a yellowish clay very productive, when properly supplied 
with water. It often contains calc.areous nodules, and is found 
chiefly on the hank of the Ganges. The prevailing soil is of 
an ash colour, more or less inclining to brown, and partly 
clay, partly mixed. The clay is must commonly called kewal, 
and on the whole is reckoned best. It is most retentive of 
moisture, and some crops can be reared on it in the dry 
season without artificial watering, a circumstance in these 
districts of great importance. 

'I'lie mixed soil i.i most parts of the interior of the country 
is usually called pairu, and must on all occasions be watered, 
cteii when cultivated with some of tlic crops (wheat and 
barley,) that on clay soil would, it i.^ alleged, be injured by 
that operation; and in fact almost the only thing that will 
grow on it during the dry season without watering, is the 
Cierr urwtiHum (But.) This pairu soil is however seldom 
very free, so that, when it is necessary to have a field well 
ilressed, the implement called cfianki is in general required 
to break its clods. Near the Ganges, and in the east side of 
the district the mixed soil is more usually called d/iut or 
<Iora.ua, and requires less irrigation, or even none, if it is 
liable to inundation. W^hen tlic mixed soil is sliffer than 
usual, and approaches to clay, in some parts it is called gtiri- 
doraua, being then of a wliitish colour; but in some places 
the gttri is reckoned a species of clay. In some parts again 
a rich free soil is called baiori, while doraua is confined to 
that of a poorer nature; and, if the proportion of sand be very 
great, it is called bahsundri. 

Elevation, —The hills here, like tliose of the western part 
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Et.EVATION OF THE 8 UR FACE. 


of fihagalpur, being all of what is called a primary structure, 
are exceedingly rugged, although some, from a difference of 
their component parts, are more broken than others; but 
this difference is chiefly observable at a distance. On 
a near approach all are found almost equally barren, and 
unfit for the plough. Their sterility is rendered more coii- 
apicuons by their nakedness; for in many parts they seem 
incapable of producing even bushes; and, where a few trees 
would spring, they are kept in a very stunted condition, being 
cut so soon as it is possible to convert them into cliarcoal. 
Nor is the naked and broken appearance of these Iiilis in 
any degree enlivened by flocks; for the greater part of the 
year they are too much scorclied to produce any herbage. 
Towards the southern boundary, however, they are not so 
hideous. There the extent of forest gives an ample supply 
of fuel, and the precipices arc covered with trees and l)ain~ 
boos sufficient to enliven the view, ultliough they do nut 
acquire great dimensions. A great many of the hills are 
scattered about with the utmost irregularity, and are tjuite 
insulated among the soil of the plains, hy which they are sur¬ 
rounded ; but in the heart of the district are tb'ee re mark able 
clusters. One on the west side of the I’halgu is of a roundisli 
form, and contains a good many hills separated by various 
level passages, and each possessed of an appropriate name. 
The whole cluster by the natives whom I consulted is called 
Barabar-Pahar, a name said to have been given by the 
Moslems. In the Bengal atlas this cluster is called the 
Currumshaw hills, the origin of which name, I presume, is 
as follows : A ruin of antiquity called Karna-chaupar, or 
the seat of Kama is found on these hills. Major Ren- 
nell finding them celebrated for this antiquity, seems to 
have considered the final par, as the word pakar, a hill, and 
from Kama-chau, has formed Currumshaw. Another cluster 
or ridge, is on the east side of the Phalgu, and runs about 
W. S. W. and £. N. E. for a considerable way. From its 
vicinity to the abode of many potent kings of the most remote 
antiquity, this chain is called the Rajagriba-pahar, hills of 
the palace. It consists of two parallel ridges with a narrow 
valley between, and is intersected by various passages. Adja¬ 
cent besides to the two ridges are many detached peaks and 
hummocks. The third cluster is (he least considerable, and 
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is a long narrow ridge adjacent to Sheykhpurali. It runs 
for some way from east to west, and then bends towards the 
north. It consists of a single narrow ridge with several inter¬ 
ruptions ami narrow passages. The elevation of none of 
these hills appeared to me considerable. Those immediately 
above the hot and sacred springs of Uajagriha seem to be 
the highest, and to judge hy conjecture, may be about 700 
feet pei'pendicular height. 'I'he hills towards the southern 
boundary are more considerable, and some of them may be 
twice as high as those of the palace of the ancient kings. 
'J’liey ill general run easterly and westerly; but, so far as 
the extent of tliis district goes, there are level passages 
aiiioiig them in all directions; a continuation of hills, hovr- 
cver, and of narrow valiics, reaches witli little or no inter¬ 
ruption to a great extent, and perhaps to Cape Comorin, 
and .all these hills are eonsidered as a part of the Vindhyan 
mountains, hy whicli the great Gangetic plain is bounded 
on tlie south. I'he hills of this district no where approach 
the Ganges ; and they in general arise immediately from 
the pliiiii with very little, and often no broken ground adja- 
cetit to their roots.* 

Tiie inrerior of the country, reckoning from the Ganges as 
an oceun, i.s in general Hat, and does not rise into swells like 
tlie Bhagalpur district, so that it is better fitted for the cul¬ 
tivation of riec; but it is hy no means liable to inundation, 
and has been fitted for this crop by vast pains bestowed in 
collecting and conducting water. In a few places the tor- 
ixmts from the mountains overflow tlieir channels, for a day 
or two during the heaviest falls of rain, and do some occa¬ 
sional injury j but tliis is trifliiig, and such inundations, which 
happen only in some years, in general improve the fertility of 
tile soil, over which tliey have extended, nor have I consi¬ 
dered land liable to such accidents as inundated. In general, 
however, these torrents have worn eliannels of so great a 
width and depth, that they seldom overiluw. 

The immediate bank of the Ganges in must places is high, 
and is not inundated except perlmps in some spots, where at 
the very highest floods, fur a day or two, it may be covered 
to a few inches. Tliis land is called B/Ma, as affording a 


* The hills are gcaerslly named after the villages ndiich they overtop. 
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INUNDATED LANDS, 


good situation for houses, oi DM, implying high. It is in 
general very rich, and highly cultivated. It gives in the 
rainy season a crop of maize or janera (Holcus sorgAuTR ) 
intermixed with various articles; and in the dry season large 
quantities of wheat, barley, poppy and vegetables are reared 
by ardficial watering. Where the immediate banks of the 
Ganges are low, and subject to inundation, they are called 
Diyara- The whole extent of such land at all considerable 
is between Duriyapur and Suryagarha on the frontier of 
Bhagalpur, and it entirely resembles the very productive land 
of that district, to which it is adjacent. 

Parallel to the Ganges, and extending from the eastern 
extremity of these districts In a little west from Patna, is a 
low tract analogous to the Chaongrs of Bhagalpur, hut in 
this district such land is usually called Tal or Jala, although 
in a few places the term Chaongr is also employed. Here 
such land is very well cultivated. Where the water covers 
the ground very deep, it can only be used for winter crops; 
but, where the inundation rises only a few feet, it has been 
interaected in all directions by small banks, which divide it 
into plots for rice, and exclude all water that is siiperfiuous; 
while sluices admit a supply, when the rain tliat falls on the 
plot is inadequate. The whole of this Tal or Jala, together 
with a few islands and low banks (Diyara) on the side of the 
Ganges, with the parts of the channel of the Kosi that arc 
cultivated, as before mentioned, constitute tbc inundated 
land of these districts. 

The term Tariyani, it must be observed, is here applied ti 
the bank of the Ganges, whether high or low, whether cla' 
resisting the encroacliments of the river, or a soft mouli 
crumbling every year in one place and collecting in anotliei 
In Nepal the same term is applied to the part of the kin^ 
dom that is situated on the great plain of Hindustan, an 
implies the country of boats. 

In the Appendix will be seen the proportion of the ii 
undated land that is generally covered throughout the rair 
season, and that is only covered, for some days at a tim 
twice or thrice in the season. 

Rivers. — Ganget .—It might be expected that this it 
mense river, fed by innumerable sources, springing from pt 
haps the highest mountains in the world, would in sprii 
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receive large additions from the melting snow, and would then 
receive a large increase. Sonic of the liranches of the Ganges 
no doubt I’eceive such an increase; hut owing to the circum¬ 
stances explained in the survey of Puraniya,* tlie increase is 
in general liy no means considerable, and in the Ganges at 
Putnu is little, if at ail perceptibie. The people indeed say, 
that no increase is ever observable, until a movable feast 
called the Dasaliara, which happens on the 10th day of the 
moon in Jyaishlhu, and is in fact about the usual coinmence' 
ineiit of the fK’i'iodical rains. Tim melting of tlie snow un- 
(loiilitedly contributes to enlarge the river; but is not able to 
coniitcract the causes of diminution; and Patna is so far 
from the sources of the Ganges, or of any of its grand 
lii'iiiichc.s, that any cause suddenly atfeeting tlicm produces 
no vi.<;ililc cli.Tiige. In tills district the Ganges is no where 
fordable at any season, and its channel, when clear of islands, 
i.s generally about a mile wide; but in spring by far the 
great! r part is a mere dry sand, covered with clouds of dust, 
which render all objects at any distiiiice invisible; so that, 
travelling on its channel, one might imagine himself in the 
midst ol' a frightful desert. The channel is almost every 
where ]iiire sand, in a few parts however there is clay, which 
111 flic dry season is usually cultivated, 

'J'he Ganges comes to the houndary of this district just 
where it is joined by the Son, a little way above the town of 
Sherpur. From thence It passes cast with an undivided 
chunnet. until it reafdics about two miles beyond the canton¬ 
ments oi' Danapur, forming in general the houndary between 
the districts of Patna city ami Saran; but immediately above 
the cantonments a small corner of the latter is placed on the 
south sid: f the river. On this part of the Ganges, Danapur 
and Digha are the only places in these districts which carry 
on an esport and import trade by water. 

The island, when Major llennetl made bis survey, which 
was up])osite to the cantonment of Danapur, seems to have 
been carried away; and that, which was then situated east 
from it in the middle of the river, now in a great measure 
adheres to the southem bank. In the rainy season a passage 

* Saiiii- ol the districta were sorveyed before that of Debar sod Patna, 
bat as Debar and Patna include the npital of the province it haa been Aral 
publiahed.—[En.j 
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still continues open, but in the fair season its upper end 
becomes perfectly dry, and boats can no longer reach the 
Company’s cloth factory situated on the former bank of the 
river. This island is now about six miles long, and, where 
largest, about one broad. The upper end belongs to this 
district, and the lower to 'J'irahut. In tlic rainy season some 
goods are exportcil .and imported by water at fl)c Coiniiany’s 
factory and at Jlarkcr-gunj. Many boats, how(!vcr. espe¬ 
cially those intended for the accommodation of travellers, 
are kept in the lower end of this channel at Karkcr-gunj.* 

The main channel passing round the north side of tlie 
above mentioned island, docs not now receive tl)c G.aiul-'ki 
at Hajipur; a long, wide, and cultivated longue of land ])ro- 
jects from the west side of the (iandaki, and passing ea.st 
about six miles fr,>m Hajipur, separates t])c sireani of tbe 
Gandaki from the Giuiges; but, as in tlie raiuy sca.son, u 
small channel separates this tongue from the northern sljore; 
the union of the two rivers is still supposed to take jilaee 
where it did formerly, and on the full mcon of Kartik the 
holy spot is frequented by immense multitudes, and .at Hari- 
hurchliatra on the west bank ef tlie Gandaki, opposite to 
Hajipur, there is then held a very great fair, especially for 
horses. In the great channel of the sacre'l river, between 
this tongue of land and the custom-house at Patna, is a siiiall 
island; but both this and the tongue belong to Tirahut. 

Below tliis island the main clianncl washes the walls of the 
old city of Patna, where many goods are imported at Khajeli 
Kulanggbat. Immediately below tlic old city is Marusgunj, 
the principal seat of trade in Patna; and a little lower down, 
at Rekabgunj, there is some business. About the extremity 
of the suburbs, at Jafur Khan’s garden, the Ganges divides 
into two brandies, which surround a very targe island divided 
into two very unequal portions, and about nine miles in 
length. Part of both portions belong to the district of the 
city of Patna, and part to that of Tirahut. The river here 
taking a bend to the south, the branch, which goes to the 
east of this island, is by far the largest; but boats of any 
sixe can at all scasuns pass through the western channel be- 

•ABthe6hiftmg()ftlicb<ds(iftlie(Jiiiig<'ai!i very reinarltahlfjtlicse slate- 
meats are given ns a means iif making ccimparisuns in future years ; the 
Editor Las printed other parts of (he survey forlhe same interesting purpose. 
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tween the isliind and Phatuha. This is a place where there 
is much trade. 

From the lower part of this island to Bar the Ganges runs 
easterly fur ahout 21 miles with an uninterrupted cliannel. 
For sonic way part of the channel is claimed by the people of 
this district, but opposite to tlic whole division of Bar all tlie 
channel is considered as belonging to Tirahut. For about 
eight miles liowevcr above Bar there runs parallel to the 
Ganges an old channel of the river, navigable in the rainy 
season alone, and separating from the main a narrow island 
called Raintiagar Diyara, wlitch belongs entirely to this dis¬ 
trict. Bar is a place of very considerable trade ; but the 
only place between it and Pliatuha, where exports or unjiorts 
are made, is Kn.sbah-Nawada, a mart of very small imporf- 
anec. 

Below Bar the Ganges takes a considerable sweep to the 
non]], and a narrow old channel separates from the main an 
island belonging to this district called Malai-Diyar, but this 
channel is navigable only in the rains, nor is there any mart 
on tliis part of the river. 

Beginning abouL five miles below Bar, the (Hanges runs 
8. 1^. fur about 28 miles to the boundary of the district of 
Behar witli Glmgalpur. Opposite to Duriyapur, about IG 
miles in a direct line from Bar, are two islands, one belonging 
to Tirahut and the other to Behar. Except at this last place 
the whole in this extent of the great channel of the Ganges 
is alleged to belong to Tirahut, but the whole south bank 
belongs to Behar. On this arc Mokayang and Duriyapur, 
two small marts. 

About two miles below Duriyapur the Ganges sends off a 
small channel called Mar-Gang, or the dead river, which soon 
separates into two branches, each taking the same name, and 
after a course of eight or nine miles they reunite, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards, joining the Haluhangr, communicate with 
the Kiyul by means of the Rohuya. In the dry season the 
water of the Haluhangr Mar-Gang and other adjoining creeks 
seems perfectly stagnant, and in the floods sometimes runs 
one way and sometimes another, according as partial rains 
swell one channel more than another. On the banks of tlic 
southern or western branch of the Mar-Gang is situated 
Barhaiya, a smalt mart. 
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The eastern and northern branch of the Mar-Gang, which, 
when Major Rennell made his survey, seems to have been 
the great channel of the river, is in some parts of its course 
called Sarla. It soon divides into two branches, the south 
western of which or the Sarla, rejoins the first described, and 
most westerly Mar-Gang ; while the other, called also Mar- 
Gang, runs parallel and near to rhe great Ganges, until it 
approaches Suryagarha, where it joins the Kiyul. These 
three old channels of the Ganges, together with its present 
grand stream, and the Kiyul, include three very large and 
fertile islands, which have given rise to numerous disputes and 
bickerings, nor are the limits belonging to the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts of Bhagalpur, Tirahut, and Bchar, at all clearly dchued. 

The Jihert ■which fall iniu (he Gnngt's.—In the account 
of the rivers which fall into the Ganges from the southern 
parts of Bhagalpur, their general appearance is described, 
and it entirely resembles that of the following rivers, only 
that one of those in Behar,—the Son, ic larger th;ui any 
in Bhagalpur, and at all seasons and in every part of its 
course contains water above ground. This immense torrent 
forms the indisputed boundary between these two districts 
and Shahabad for about 55 miles in a direct line from its 
mouth upwards, and is in general almost equal in size to the 
channel of the Ganges. After heavy rains the chaimel is 
almost filled, but does not overflow, and has a rapidity that 
is scarcely compatible with navigation upwards ; but during 
the rmny season boats of five or stE hundred mibis* burthen 
pass the whole extent of these districts, and small boats of 
SO mkns can pass the whole year. During the dry season 
there are many fords; but the ferry boats in all places ply 
eight months in the year, and there being many long reaches 
that at all seasons have every where deep water, some boats 
are kept there throughout the year. The aspect of the river 
during the heats of spring is still more desert than that of 
the Ganges, and its eastern bank is in many parts over¬ 
whelmed with sandy, barren downs, blown up from its channel. 
In some parts the channel consists of clay and is cultivated. 
It is nowhere rocky, but with the sand are intermixed a va- 


* A man or maund U equal to 74 tba. 10 oz. 10,600 dra. avuirdupoiz. 
-[En.] 
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riety of small pebbles, some of them very ornamental, and the 
floods have strength enough to carry some of these as far 
almost as the mouth of the river. The Son, according to the 
Bengal Atlas, formerly joined the Ganges at MSner, but a 
tongue of land has been formed, projecting cast from tbc 
Shahabad district, so that M^ner is now three miles at least 
above the junction of the two rivers. The Son receives no 
branch during its course in tliese districts, but bctuIs off some 
old rh.innels that in different places are called by its name. 
The chief of these separates from the river 11 or 12 miles 
above M.lner, runs straight east to the Thaiiah of V’ikraiii, 
and then bends north until it passes Thanah Noubutpur, 
Immediately beyond this it sends to the right a brancli, whirh, 
running througli the whole breadth of the division of Bakipur. 
joins the dry channel of the Ganges, and is called Mah.tiiliya. 
The main channel of the Mar-l^n, soon afrer the separation 
of the Mahauliya, divides into two branches, whieli reunite 
before they fall into the Ganges at Danapur. That to the 
west is called Deonar, that to the east is called Bhadaiya. It 
must however be observed, that an old channel may he traced 
running from this Mar-Son, and parallel to tlie Ganges, a 
great part of the way to Bakipur, near the western extremity 
of Patna city, and this may have been the old channel of llte 
Son, and Patna may possibly therefore Itave been once at tltc 
junction of this river with the Ganges; but among the natives 
there is no tradition concerning such a circumstance; and the 
place where the two rivers now join is considered holy, aud 
held to have been so from time immemorial. North a little 
way, from where the last mentioned Mar-Son separates from 
the present river, a sitiiilar channel, also named Mar-Son, se¬ 
parates, but rejoins the river after a course of six or seven 
miles. At Milner also anotiicr channel separates from the 
Son, and rejoins it just where it falls into the Ganges. 

These branches of the Son arc of no use either in naviga¬ 
tion or for watering the fields. The great Son is too deep 
sunk in its channel for the last mentioned purpose ; aud its 
power during the rainy season could not be controuled by 
dams: nor is it of much use in navigation. Some timber and 
bamboos are floated down in rafts; and during the rainy sea¬ 
son some goods arc imported and exported by its means at 
Daudnagar in the district of Bcliar, and Mancr in the district 
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of I’atna. By far the greater part however of the exports 
and imports in tlic vicinity of the Son are made by land 
carriage. 

The Punpun (Pompon river), from the number of canals 
that it supplies with water for irrigation, ia of great importance 
to agriculture. For this purpose, indeed, some of its tributary 
streams would appear, since the time of Major Rcntiell’s sur¬ 
vey, to have been entirely diverted from its channel, and have 
been so much subdivided among the fields, that tiicy can no 
longer be traced to n junction. In the driest part of the year 
it contains a stream to its very junction with the Ganges, but 
it is of very little use in navigation. Small boats could occa- 
monally go up in the rainy season, but the voyage is too un¬ 
certain, and goods arc therefore transported almost entirely 
by land carriage, but ferries are rc(|uircd. 

The Punpun comes from the Ham gar district, and soon 
after receives a torrent named Adri, which flows from the 
same ijuarter. Some miles below this it receives from the 
same direction a river named Madar. In February the Pun- 
pun, a little below the junction of tlic Madar, liatl a channel 
about 100 yards wide. It contained a fine clear stream, per¬ 
haps 30 yards wide and knee Jeep. A little lower down the 
Punpun receives a rivulet which passes fioh, and tlierefore 
must be what Major llennell called (loorah, but the people 
say that its name is Bilaro, and in February it is so very in¬ 
considerable at Gob, that it was passed without observing it. 
Major Renneli gives it a long course from ilamgar, but we 
could only trace it from Angli in the division of {jahcljgunj, 
its course having been probably interrupted by canals fur 
irrigation. 

Between Tikari and this channel at Goh we crossed two 
fine rivulets, that to the west called Nera, that to the cast 
named Sinane. In I'ebruary both contained fine streams of 
water, with which they supply the adjacent fields; but it is 
said that neither reaches the Punpun ; both are previously 
entirely distributed among the fields. In the time of Major 
Renneli it would appear that upwards they united, and were 
two branches of one river rising in Kanigar ; but we were 
assured that this connection can no longer be traced. Both 
run in small channels of very stiff clay, which prevents their 
water from being absorbed in the dry season, and resists 
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tlieir action during flooda. Both are now alleged to rise in 
the Snbebgunj division, but the Nera passes through a pro¬ 
jecting corner of Raingar. 

From the mouth of the Bilaro the Funpun has downwards 
a ver^i long course without receiving any addition, or without 
sending off any branch, canals for irrigation excepted; and 
thus passes through the divisions of Daudnagar, Arwal, Ja- 
lianabarl and Vikrain, in Beliar. t)n entering the district of 
Patna, in the division of Noubutpur, it sdhds to the west a 
small channel named the Pangchhara, which joins the main 
stream towards the northern boundary of the division. In 
November we crossed the Punpun at Pitwangs (Fetwas river), 
just above where (he division takes place. Its channel there 
is about 150 yards wide, and was then half covered with a 
dirty stream about two feet deep. 

From entering the district of Beliar, until the reunion of 
the Pangchhara, the general course of the Punpun is about 
north cast; hut at the junction it runs nearly east, and runs 
i’l that direction about 18 miles, until it joins the Ganges at 
PImtulm, About midway it receives from the north a con- 
sider.able branch named the Murahar (Moorhur river). This 
cotnes from the Ramgar district, and soon after dividing into 
tu'o br.anches that reunite, forms a large island. The smaller 
channel on the west is named the Bur (Boorah river). Below 
the reunion, in December, we crossed the Murahar at Pang- 
chananpur, where it is much larger than the Punpun, being 
perhaps one-third of a mile wide. The stream is not however 
larger, but was then beautifully clear, and contained many 
small hshes, for it never becomes dry. At Phatuha, where the 
Punpun enters the Ganges, it has very high, steep banks (90 
feet perpendicular), and the entrance is 100 yards wide. 

The Plialgu is remarkable fur its sanctity, and by its nu¬ 
merous branches intersects more than half the district, but 
Its nomenclature is confused. It is formed a few miles above 
Gaya by the union of two immense torrents, named theMohane 
and Nilajan. The former, although the least celebrated and 
the smallest of the two, may be considered the principal 
source of the river, because the lower part of the channel 
towards the Ganges is called by its name. It enters the 
district of Behar from Ramgar about i!0 miles south-east 
from Gaya, and in December contains a considerable stream; 
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while its channel, which is very sandy, may be 300 yards 
wide. After passing for some way througli Behur, it has that 
district on one bank, and Ramgar on the other, but soon 
again re-enters the former. Some way below, ut a [ilacc con¬ 
sidered holy, it changes its name for a short space, and is 
called the Saraswati. Two Burinas of rank, wlio lately came 
with a view of reporting to their king the condition of the 
places in the neighbourhood, which he considers holy,* in- 
fonned a Sannyasi, whom they converted to the doctrine of 
Gautama, that in the Pali language this river is named t!ie 
Muhananda; for from their books in that language they were 
able to trace the situation of the places, in search of which 
they came. The other branch, of which the Phalgu is com¬ 
posed, enters the district about 11 miles south from Gaya, 
and is a sandy channel about 400 yards wide, but its stream 
in December was not so considerable as that of the Mo- 
hane. Opposite to the extensive ruins of Buddha-Gaya, 
this river is separated by a sandy channel into two arms. 
The western in the Hindi dialect is named Kanaksar; but 
in the Pali it has the name of Subarnasar: the eastern and 
largest arm in the Hindi is called Nilajan and Niringchiy.i 
in the Puli. Both in December contain streams, but very 
trifiing. 

The Phalgu, formed by the union of tliese torrents, soon 
reaches the high and rocky shores of Gaya, wiiere, when free 
islands, it may be 500 yards wide; but in many places 
islatids considerably swell its dimensions. In the beginning 
of January water stood on many parts of tite surface; but 
there was little or no stream to connect the pools, and in the 
heats of spring it becomes perfectly dry; but at all seasons 
plenty of good water may be procured by digging a very 
little way into the sand. It is usually said, as if believed, 
that the holy part, which extends about half a mile, occa¬ 
sionally flows with milk, but we met with no person who pre¬ 
tended to have seen this occurrence, nor to describe the 
appearance, which has given rise to the opinion. 

From Gaya the Phalgu runs north-eastetly with little 
change for about 17 miles, when opposite to the Barabar 
hills, it divides into two branches, and the name of Phalgu is 


They were probably seat as political spies.—[E d. j 
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entirely lost. Many indeed pretend, that this name should 
be entirely confined to the part of the river that is sacred at 
Gaya, and that all the remabder should be called Mohane; 
blit the people in the vicinity seem usually to extend the 
term to the whole channel, between tlic fork about tlirec miles 
above Gaya, and this fork situated about 17 miles below the 
holy place. 

The wcfitcnimost of the brandies, into which the Phalgu 
(livide.s, is named the Sungr. From the place of separation 
it runs some way we.st to the rocks of llarahar, where it 
receives a small muddy channel named the Ithtirbhuri. 'J'hc 
Sungr then turns south, and in February, when crossed, the 
channel, which was perhaps 2H0 yards wide, liad a small 
streaii! of clear water, which must be fed from springs issuing 
bidiiw the separation, us both the Flialgu and Mohane were 
then (jiiilc- dry. 

riie ea^lmm brunch of tiic Phalgu, which resumes the 
iiiiine Mohane, and is a sandy channel about lOO yards wide, 
in l''ebritary has n.) water on the surface. A little way below 
the l■'r)^ the Moluiic divides into two arms, which enclose 
ail island about "0 miles long. The western arm, which 
I'etains the name Muliane, passes llolasgunj, and someway 
below that seiiils off to the west the canal named Mansinghi. 
^Vbnvc tliis its course is nearly north; hut where the Man¬ 
singhi separabts, it turns to the north-cast, and soon .after 
jiasses Isianniiigar, a pretty large country town, whert 
channel is about lOU yards wide, and contains a stream under 
ground, for canals cut obliquely across the channel procure 
in February sniiill streams for the irrigation of the fields. 
Near Islamnagar the Mohane sends to the north the channel 
named Nanayang, which, as before mentioned, receives tlie 
Sungr, about l,‘l miles after its separation from the Mohane, 
and after a course of six miles farther north falls into the 
branch of the Punpun called Dhoya. In this apace the 
Nanayang communicates by a short channel with a small 
drain named the Chiriwang, which runs parallel to it on the 
cast, and after a course of about 10 miles joins the Dhoya 
about a mile below the Nanayang. The Nanayang, when 
crossed in the end of January was a small sandy channel 
<]uiee dry. The Chiriwang is so inconsiderable, that it was 
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not distinguished from the numerous canals, by whicii the 
country is intersected. 

The east arm of the Mohane is named Jalawar, and is a 
sandy channel about 100 yards wide, in February eontaining 
no water above the sand, but plenty under the surface. 
About 12 miles from the fork the Jalawar receives from tlic 
south a small drain called merely Nata or drain. 

A little above, where the Jalawar rejoins the Mohane, it 
receives from tlie south a river of very considerable Icngtii 
named the Pengwar. This comes into the division of Salielr- 
gunj, from Ramgar, at the west end of the great hill named 
Lohabar. Near the hills of Maher, when crossed on (he 
last of November, it was a small channel in a deep stiff clay, 
but containing a fine stream of water. A little below, it re¬ 
ceived a stream similar to itself, but wliicli has a shorter 
course, rising from springs in Sahebgunj division. This is 
named the Bangsi. 

Soon after receiving the Bangsi the Pengwar passes 
through a chain of low rocky hills, which in December was 
a considerably rapid but dirty stream, passing through a 
narrow rocky channel. The Pengwar then passes hy Na- 
rawat, at the north-west corner of the E.aja Griha hills; and 
near the boundary of Saheiigunj receives, front betiveen the 
two ridges of these, a sni.all tori'ent named Alyani, From 
thence it has a long course north-east, through Holasgunj, 
to the boundary of the division of Beliar. It then turns 
north, separating Bchar from Holasgunj, until it joins the 
Jalawar; but in this space sends off an arm nametl Iiawang, 
which joins the Mohane some way below the reunion of the 
Jalawar. 

Although the Phalgu, after the junction of the Mohane 
and Nilajan, is a great channel, from 5(X) to 8(K) yards wide, 
and, although after heavy rains this immense extent is often 
filled with water, rushing past Gaya with tremendous noise 
and velocity; yet the chief continuation of the Mohane, 
below the junction of the Jalawar, is a chaanel perhaps 
20 yards wide, but deeply sunk in a stiff clay; and on the 
22d of January, when crossed, it contained only a little dirty 
stagnant water, and in the dry season dams of clay are made 
across it to turn the water upon the fields. ^ the rainy 
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season the numerous branches and canals, into which the 
IMnliaiic is subdivided, receive the immense torrent, that 
rushes down the Phalgu, and disperse it thi'ough the country, 
•sn that it seldom overflows. 

This part of the Mohane, after receiving the branch of the 
Penpwar nanietl Itawanp, sends to tlie P.ast a branch named 
liarlial, which is soon Inst by subdivision among the fields. 

After sending off the Bnrhal the Mohane winds towards 
tile north-east, tlirough a very low country in the division of 
Bar until it is joined by the branch of the I’unpun called 
Dhoya, which brings with it the water of all the western 
hr.inches of the I’halgu. The other rivers or branches are 
the Dardha, (east branch of the Murahar), Gamund, Barad- 
niiita, Katri, Maliatain, lihutaha, Dhor, Pancliane, Tati, Som, 
l>liarar. Teturija, Dhanarje, Soh Khuri, Johahar, Ilarkhari, 
Siiiggarliat, Adya, Boloya, Phanain, Sitkri kumri, &c.* 

Lakes anp Marshes.— In these districts we observed 
nothing that could be culled a lake, and the marshes, pro¬ 
perly so sp<'liking, are of little or no extent. The greater part 
ol the country, indeed, for the cultivation of rice is converted 
(u a marsh in the rainy season, and is then, if possible, pre- 
.served under water until December; so that, until after the 
rice harvest travelling is exceedingly di Hi cult, bat this inun¬ 
dation is ariificial. The Jala or Chaongr lands, that run 
parallel to and near the Ganges from Patna downwards, more 
resemble marshes; but in November they in a great measure 
become dry, and are then ploughed and sown. 

Climate,— By far the most prevalent winds are from the 
east and west, and in most parts of the district nearly in the 
same proportion. On the banks of the Ganges, towards the 
Son, it was stated (by the natives who furnished this infor¬ 
mation on climate) that the west winds most usually prevail 
from the 13th of January to the 2Cth of March. From thence 
to the li^th of June the east and west winds arc nearly equal. 
From thence to the end of July the east winds jirevail, and 
until the end of August the west winds prevail. From thence 
to the end of October the east winds return; and finally 
from thence until the 10th of January the east and west 


• Dr. Buchanan bestows cnnsiderahlc space on tlie survey of those 
risers, but it was necessary to abridge his report.—[tin.] 
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windB are neul; balsiicefl. This year (181^ and the last, 
the east winds have prevailed during the four months of 
Spring, when the west winds should Uhve predominated. In 
the r^y season, especially near the Ganges, there are occa- 
uonally north and south winds; and on the hanks of the Son 
it is alleged, that whatever wind may prevail in the day, 
every morning the wind comes from the south; and while I 
was there, this no douht happened. This is a strong confir¬ 
mation of the winds being influenced by the course of great 
rivers. In many parts of the district the south winds are 
considered as highly injurious to vegetation; and if they 
blow for three or four days at a time, occasion heavy loss. 
The west winds also arc injurious to vegetation; and if they 
are strong early in the seasoti, injure the crops of wheat, 
barley and opium. The west wind drys up the juice of 
palms, while these bleed freely during the prevalence of 
wind from the east. 

Although the west winds are injurious! to vegetation, they 
are most friendly to animal life ;* and the seasons, in which 
easterly winds have prevailed much, have always proved un¬ 
healthy. In the heats of Spring storms from the north-west 
are usual, and they are sometimes accompanied by rain or 
hail. Such rains are in fact unwelcome, and in this district 
are considered as interfering with the’ harvesting of wheat, 
barley, and poppy seed. 

The rainy season is usually of the same duration as in 
Bhagalpur; but when the fall in Aswin (15th September— 
I5th October) has not been very copious, the crops of rice 
suShr, unless there is a good deal of rain in Karlik (16th Oc¬ 
tober—>13th November). These rains however do no good 
to any other crop; and if the fall in the end of Aswin has 
been copious, are not required even for the rice. Rains, 
which happen in January, are injurious to most crops, espe¬ 
cially to wheat, although the fields oi that grain require at 
that season to be artificially watered. This is a curious cir¬ 
cumstance, but a vast variety of authorities assert that it is 
well fimnded. The rams io January, H must be observed, 
do little harm, if the falls an sudden, and immediately are 
succeeded by sun-shine; but two or three days of cloudy 


* Ttus ii aRmarkabla fact, if it be corroborated by experience.—[Bo-l 
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weather, with drizzling rain, entirely burn up the crop of 
wheat. 

Fogs UBually prevail in the morning, from tlic middle of 
December un^ the middle of February, but this year as well 
as last we did not observe one foggy morning, nor hear of 
any person who had observed above two or three. In Bengal 
this is considered as a prognostic of scanty rain; but last 
year the rain fell in abundance. The dews are not near so 
copious as towards tiie cast, and when a west wind blows, 
are scarcely observable. The winters are much the same as 
in Bbagalpur, and the one, which we passed in the district 
of Beliar, was much milder than any of those passed in the 
northern parts of Bengal. All the people, however, who can 
possibly procure it, sleep by a fire at night; but fuel is very 
scarce, and they would sufier more than the people of Bha- 
gal[>ur, were not their huts warmer. We often heard of 
frosty nights having destroyed some of the crops j but, al- 
thougii two or three such were said to have occurred while 
in the district, wc observed no degree of cold that approached 
that temperature, wliile ice has been formed spontaneously 
in the most southern parts of Bengal. Tins country is how* 
ever mort^ favourable than Bengal for the artificial produo* 
tion of ice, the dry westerly winds necessary for that opera* 
tion being more common. 

The heats of Spring arc here very severe, and arc exceed¬ 
ingly aggravated by the dust, there being then no vestige of 
herbage. At that season not only the west winds, but those 
from the east, when strong, arc hot and parching. By means 
of hurdles placed at the doors and windows, and kept con¬ 
stantly wet, rooms may be kept very cool and pleasant, when 
these winds are hottest and strongest; but when it is calm, or 
light airs prevail, these hurdles give little or no relief, and 
the only remedy is to exclude the external heated air and 
dust as much as po.ssible. Tlie nights are then tolerably 
cool, but towards the end of the rainy season very oppressive. 
The heat of this district, upon the whole, is much higher 
than that of Tirahut. 'I'ln; iliiference between Patna even 
and Hajipur on the two bunks of the Cianges is very ob¬ 
servable, and between Gaya and Mozuffiirpur is much greater 
than the trifling diflerence of latitude can be supposed to 
produce. This seems owing to a greater moisture and more 
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powerful pegeuUon in Tirahut; but among the natives Be* 
liar is considered as a very healthy country, while Tirahut is 
far from being so, although, except its northern parts, it is 
not so bad as some of the districts farther east. It must be 
also observed, that Patna and Gaya are hotter than most 
parts of the district. The heat of the former seems to be 
owing to a great extent of naked sand on an island of the 
Ganges immediately fronting the town. The heat of Gaya 
seems to be owing partly to the immense sands of the Phalgu, 
and partly to the reflection of the sun from the arid rocks, by 
which the place is surrounded. Thunder is much in the same 
proportion as in other districts; but there is less in Spring, 
owing to the squalls of that season being more moderate than 
iu Bengal. 

In Jyoishtha of the Fusli year 1818, that is in May, A.D, 
1811, there was here a very strong gale, which blew down 
many trees and huts, and killed several people. It was 
stronger here than at Mungger, but there also it did some 
harm. It was by no means, however, a tremendous hurricane, 
nor are such tempests at all common. The winds seem to he 
more temperate tlian usual in Europe. Slight earthquake 
shocks are as common as in Bengal, and occasion as little 
alarm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UISTUBY OY THE PROVINi:K OF BEHAR. 

The remains of antiquity arc exceedinjily numerous in this 
district, but tlie traditions on the spot concerning them are 
very often altogetlier irreconcilable with appearances or with 
credibility, and still ofteiier contradict the few historical hints 
to be found in Hindu legend, while very often the people* 
have no sort of tradition concerning the antiquities of their 
vicinitv. The reason of this would ajipcar to be, that in this 
district from a very remote period down to almost the very 
Muliammedan conquest, although now completely extinct, 
the doctrine of the lluddhists seems to have prevailed, and 
would appear to have been in general the doctrine professed 
by flip governing powers. 

The whole of these districts is universally .allowed to be in 
the old Hinilu tci ritory called ^lagadlia, and respecting this 
in the account of Rhagalpur several circumstance arc stated. 
I now Iiawever suspect, that this is a name considerably more 
modern than the government of Jarasandha or of his family, 
princes descended from Rudlia fir.st king of India. Jara> 
stuidha, like nuiny old kings of India, is called an Asur, which 
is usually interpreted to imply an enemy of God ; but many 
of these Asurs appear to have been uncommonly religious, 
and I am inclined to think, that the term Astir implies in reality 
an Assyrian, and tliere are initny traces to show, that the 
worship of the As ay ri an q ii uen, and its concomitant doc¬ 
trines, had been Introduced at tlic capital of Jarasandha, 


• I>r. Iha'hanmt Fay?, “ the pniplr here arc pcrhuji? still less iate- 
ivslptl oa this Mitijici thiiti in llliiigalpiir, and ovi ii the AliiFlrins serin to 
liate alijMilojnal all ta of their hlstoTv* At belitir, where scviTal per- 
siiiij uf Knad faiuily and e.Meellent laaiincrs reside, altliniigli one of them 
i.s ealleil a Muulaet or Doctor of Laws, 1 could not procure from them 
any necount of the Muhammedan goveruors of that city, nor did they 
possess any one Mstorien] book." 
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although there are also many traces of the worship of the 
Buddhas, which had probably arisen in the interval between 
the arrival of Budha, the ancester of Jarasandha from Assy¬ 
ria, and the extinction of the family of the Brihadrathas, 
descended from that ancient prince, Jarasandha, according 
to legend, being of a monstrous sire, was wont to stand upon 
two liills of this district, having a foot on each, and to look 
at tlie 1000 wives of his kinsman Krishna, who lived near 
Gujjarai, as they bathed in the sea. Not contented witli 
this indecency, which might perhaps have been overlooked, 
he pelted the naked beauties with bricks, on which they 
complained to Krishna, who sent Bhim, the supposed son of 
Pandu, to punish Jarasandha, and this prince was killed in 
a valley near his own house. This happened towards the 
end of the third age (Dwapar Yug) of the world ; and, ac¬ 
cording to the valuable system of Indian chronology given by 
Mr. Bcntly (.Asiatick Researches, vol. 8), the 4th age com¬ 
menced in the 11th century (1004) before the birth of Christ. 

The monarchy of India, according to common opinion, was 
after a sliort dispute transferred to Yudhishthir, the brotlicr 
of Bhim; but, if Major Wilford is right in supposing that 
the Gangctic provinces continued to be governed by ibe 
Brihadrathas, or descendants of Jarasandha, for 700 years, 
the power of the great king must have been much circum¬ 
scribed. 

in the account of Bhagalpur I have supposed, that al¬ 
though Jarasandha is usually called king of Magadha, that 
Mndhyadesa was the proper denomination of his empire, and 
that the temi Magadlia was not given to the territory of his 
family until its extent was reduced by his overthrow; but 
even after that invent the kingdom seems to have been more 
extensive than that to which the term Magadha is ever ap¬ 
plied. The most rational derivation of tile term Magadha is 
that given by Major Wilford (As. Res. vol. 1), p. J2). Samba, 
tbc son of Krishna, in order to cure himself of a disease, 
introduced a coMny of Magas or Brahmans irom a country 
called Saka. But Krishna being contemporary with Jara- 
sand ha, the introduction of the Mag.is by his son Samba 
must have been after the death of Jarasandha. Nor can we 
suppose that a small colony of physicians should at once 
change the name of a powerful kingdom in which they set- 
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tied. It is farther worthy of renark, that the term Madhy. 
adesa Beema to have been applied to this country so late as 
the birth of Gautama (542 years before Christ); for in the 
account of that lawgiver, coUected by Captain Mahony in 
Ceylon, he is said to have been born in Madda Dcse, and lie 
was undoubtedly born in the district of Behar, 

These Magas are supposed to have introduced th.' worship 
of the sun, and there are many traces to show tliat the wor¬ 
ship of this luminary is here of great antiquity; although I 
suspect that it was rather introduced by the conquests of the 
Persians under Darius than by tlie Magas or Brahmans, who 
probably came from lilgypt, tlie only country I know where 
the doctrine of caste prevailed, and prevailed as described in 
the books of the Brahmans, and in a manner quite different 
from what they have been able to estnbLsli in India. If the 
Brahmans actually came from Egypt, we should naturally 
have e'xpected that they would have preferred the worship 
'of Isis and Osiris to that of the sun, especially as on their 
arrival they would find prevalent the very analogous doctrine 
of Belus and Semlramis, that is of Mahadeva and Parwati. 
By Brahmans 1 mean the highest or s.tcred order of the pre¬ 
sent Hindus, although 1 am sensible that the term has been 
applied to several distinguished persons, such as Vyas, who 
lived in India before the doctrine of caste became prevalent. 

The introduction of these deities and priests by no means 
destroyed the religion of the Buddhas. Gautama considered 
as the lawgiver of Ava and Ceylon, and son of Mayo, it is 
alleged was born in this district, and resided at Buddlia- 
Gaya, under the protection of a Dharma-Asoka, who I pre¬ 
sume is the same with the Ajaka mentioned among the kings 
of Magadhu by Major Wilford (As. Res. vol. 9), as contem¬ 
porary (A. D. 542} with Gautama. This personage did not 
found the sect of the Buddhas, nor is the great temple of 
Dharma-Asoka dedicated to the lawgiver of Ava. It is, 
however, held in the highest veneration by the jieople of that 
country, as being the place where their lawgiver worshipped 
Mahamuni, the real founder of the sect. Gautama, the son 
of Maya, is not only claimed by the people of Ava as their 
lawgiver, but is worshipped by the Jain as the favourite dis¬ 
ciple of Mahavira, who flourished about 582 years before 
Christ, and according lo this sect, several petty princes of 
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their persuasion governed in this country for 400 years be- 
fore that period, and these have lef^ beliind some monuments, 
altliough none of any magnitude, nor to be coinpaied with 
those of the Buddhists, who are acknowledged by the Jain 
to have retained the cliief authority in Magadlia in all times 
of antiquity. A Gautama is also cimmed by the Brahmans 
as one of their most distinguished saints, and 1 have‘no doubt 
u the same personage whom the beietical sects worship. He 
seems to have been a person of very eminent science and 
reputation, who perhaps belonged to none of the three sects 
by whom he is now claimed. As this person is mentioned in 
the Vedas, these works must have been composed long after 
the time of Vyas, who was contemporary with Jaraaandha, 
although he is usually considered as their compiler; but he 
is also universally given out by the Brahmans as the author 
of the Purans, some of which at least are evidently composed 
since the commencement of the Hijri; so that the opinions of 
the Brahmans on this subject cannot be implicitly received. 
In this district are very numerous moiiuments, which 1 refer 
to the period of Gautama, or of the Sunaka dynasty, of wltom 
AJaka or Dharma-Asoka was one. These monuments arc 
attributed to a people called Kol and Chero, and some allege 
that these were different tribes, but in general they are con¬ 
sidered as the same people, and 1 am persuaded that this is 
tlie case; for 1 am informed by Ramsurular Mitra, a very in¬ 
telligent Bengalese, who long managed the revenue of Ram- 
gar, where both people are still numerous, tliat they are in 
fact the same tribe ; but that like the Bhuiigiyas of Bhagal- 
pur, the Kol adhere to their old impurity of life; while tlie 
Chero, like the Suryabangsis of the same district, adhere to 
the rules of Hindu purity, and call themselves Kshatriyas or 
Rajputs; and among the fastnesses of Ramgar several chiefs 
of that tribe still retain considerable property. From the 
districts, of which 1 am now giving an account, both Kols 
and Cheros have been entirely eradicated, but the honour of 
this atchievement is disputed. In general, quite contrary to 
my supposition. It is alleged that this tribe was expelled by 
the Muhammedans, led by a saint named Ebrahim Mulek 
Bayo; but for several reasons 1 do not hold tliis opinion 
tenable. These conquerors by no means expelled the Ban- 
dawats, who seem to have been possessed of the greater part 
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of tlicse districts at the time of the conquest, and the wiiole 
actions attributed to Ebrahim Malek Buyn are exceedingly 
apocryphal, no such person, so far as 1 can find, being ineii> 
tioned by historians. Farther, we are told by Major Wilford 
(As. lies. vol. 9, p. 91), that Yayati, an ancestor of Jara- 
saiidba, divided his empire among his five sons, and that Tur- 
vasu obtained the south, and in the 10th generation from 
Turvasu four brothers, Pandya, Kerala, Kola and Chola, 
divided the country between them. Kola lived in the north¬ 
ern parts of the Peninsula, and his descendants are called 
Koles to this day. That a whole nation should be descended 
from one prince, I confess, appears to me very improbable; 
but that a nation may have derived its name from a prince, 
may he believed. The Kols of this district may therefore 
have been the same with these Kolcs of the northern part of 
the Peninsula, now called Telingana, and on the failure of 
the direct line of Jarasandha, their prince, as a collateral 
branch of the same family, may have succeeded to the go¬ 
vernment of liic Gangetic provinces, and may be the same 
with the Suiiakas of Major Wilford, among whom Ajaca or 
Asoka was the fourth prince. This, 1 think, will be con¬ 
firmed by the ap[>earances whicli now remain. Kabar, the 
chief ruin attributed to the Kols or Cheros, is in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Buddha-Gaya, where the palace of Asoka 
stood, and has evidently been the work of a powerful jirince, 
and strongly fortified, while the palace at Buddha-Gaya 
seems to have had very slight defences. I therefore pre¬ 
sume that Kabar was tlie stronghold of the prince, who lived 
at Buddha-Gaya. But farther, these works are vastly too 
great for the supposition, that they belonged to petty chiefs, 
who at the time of tile Muhiunmedan conquest occupied the 
small territory intervening between the country of the Ban- 
duwats on the east, and of the Raja of Kanoj and Banaras 
on the west. I tliercfore consider as much more probable, 
though less common, the tradition, which states (hat the Kol 
and Chei'o were expelled by the military Brahmans, wlio still 
possess the country, although these have been since subject 
to several other tribes. In the account of Bhagalpur* 1 have 
described the present conditioi' of tliesc wrctclied people, 
and given a specimen of their language, which seems to be 


filiagulpar will bo cuntaiued in tlie next volume.—[Go.] 
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one of the original dialects of India, nry little interniaed 
with Uie Sangakrita, and probably one of the barbopoui dia- 
lecti called Magadhi by the Sangekrita gramnarians; for i 
have no doubt that the Pali, or eacred language of Ceylon 
and Ava, though introduced from Magadba, ie merely a form 
of the Sangskrica lai^age, and in Magadfaa was always a 
dead or leamed language, having been introduced iiom Iran 
by the conquerors, who first cisiliaed the Hindus. It is espe¬ 
cially to be remarked that the priests of Ceylon, according 
to Captain M^ony, allege, that in Madda deaa (Madhya- 
desa), when Gautama was bom, the art of writing was not 
known; and the Kola, that is the dregs of the people, seem 
to have entirely rejected his doctrine, as they still do that of 
the Brahmans. The chief people or Chero, if Asoka was 
one of them, no doubt adopted the worship of the Buddhas, 
but have since been converted to the orthodox laith. It is 
also to be remarked, that this unfortunate tribe has not only 
been expelled from their new acquisitions on the Ganges, 
but has been driven into the barren recesses of their original 
territory in the north of the Peninsula by the Andfaras, who 
seem originally to have come from the west of India, and have 
communicated their name to the original country of the Kola, 
which is also called Telingana from the warlike habits of its 
modem occupants. The vocabulary of the Kols has been 
examined by a Brahman of Telingana, who declares that it 
has no kind of affinity with the language now spoken in his 
native country, or to what in Madras is usually caUed the 
Gentoo language. 

I have not been able to learn, on what authority Miyor 
VVilfurd calls Patna by the name of Padmavati, the retudence 
of Nanda, king of India in the 4th century before Christ, and 
this denomination for Patna is not known to such, as 1 have 
consulted; nor could I hear of any remains of antiquity at the 
Mawbellypoor of Major Rennell on the Son river, which is 
said to have been the abode of Mahabali, another name for 
the same prince. I therefore suspect, that this great lung 
never resided in this district. It seems to me however to 
have been about this period, that the Brahmans descended 
of the Magas arose into great distinction, and communicated 
to this district the name of their ancestors. 

I have found in this district no traditions concerning Chan- 
dragupta nor his descendents the Baliputras, although 
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Pfllibothra his capital, is b; Major Rennell supposed to be 
the same with Fataliputra, or Patna. This city U indeed 
allowed by all the Pandits to be called Fataliputra, but Fata* 
liputra has no great resemblance to Palibothra, nor can 
Patali be rationally considered as a word of the some origin 
with Pali, said to be an ancient name of this country, and of 
its people and language. In the vicinity of Patna few traces 
of antiquity remain as a guide to conjecture; but, with all due 
deference for the opinion of Major Rennell, I doubt very 
much of its having been the Palibothra of the Greeks, n'he 
conjecture of Major Wilford, in the fifth volume of the Asia- 
tick Researches, placing Palibothra at the old junction of the 
Kosi with the Gongea near Rajmahal, seems better founded, 
although all traces of the city have been swept away by 
numerous changes in the river; and although, when in that 
vicinity, I heard no traditions concerning the great personages 
who resided at Palibothra. But the Pali are still the most 
numerous tribe in Matsyadesa, the country immediately north 
and east from the situation, vvhich Major Wilford assigns. 
Although this country no doubt belonged to the kings of the 
Guiig.vridcB, it was so far removed from their capital, tliat no 
triices of them are now to be iliscovercd. That Patali how¬ 
ever, has been a place of great consequence, from its being 
now univers.illy called 1‘atana, nr tile city by way of excel¬ 
lence, there can be no doubt, and this seems to have been 
during the reigns of the earlier prineos of the dynasty of the 
spurious Andhraa of Major Willbnl, (As. lies. vol. 9, p. IS,) 
who governed until the year C40 after the birtli of Christ; 
hut between this period, ainl the government of the Batipu- 
trasemiiiig about J(if> years li.'forc the birth of Christ, Behar 
seems to have I'isen into great note, as capital of the Magas, 
and of their country Magiidha. 

At one time (before Christ, 800) this citv, according to a 
learned priest oi' tlie J.vin who resides there, belonged to 
.1 petty chief of that sect; but was afterwards fortified by a 
Maga Raja, who seems to have been a very powerful prince, 
and the ruins of buildings, attributed by all to tills Maga, at 
Bar.igaog, in the vicinity of Behar, are of un astonishing 
magnitmie, as will bo afterwards described. The persons, by 
whom they have been erected, have evidently been Buddhists, 
and were probably cither the Andhra kings, or the princes 
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who intervened between them and the descendents of Chan- 
dragupta; but they are abhorred as infidels, nor have I been 
able to iearn any tradition concerning their names. 

To return to the spurious Andhra princes, who began to 
govern theGangctic provinces from the year A. D. 200,1 have 
said, that the first of liicm the Karnas probably resided in the 
Bhagalpiir district; but some considerable monuments in 
Behar may be traced to this family, 1 must here correct an 
error in my account of Bhagalpur. I there have stated, that 
these princes were probably of the sect of Jain; but a learned 
priest of that sect, who resides at Behar, informed me, that 
the Kama Hajas were heretics. They were probably Bud¬ 
dhists, as MajorWilford states, on the authority of the Chinese 
annals, that tlic king of the Gang.vrides in the year 408 of the 
Christian era was of that sect, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the monuments, wliich these princes have left in Behar. 
It must he however observed, tliat Sudr.aka the first of the 
spurious Andliras is said by Major Wilford to have governed 
at Pataliputra (As. lies. vol. 0, p. 140;) but of this I can 
learn iiotliing on the spot, while iit Bhagalpur, and in the 
interior of tids dl.slriel, the Karnas have left numerous traces 
and traditions. At I’atna it is alleged, lliat Patali the 
daughter of Sudarsati Kaja founded that city, and 1 sus¬ 
pect that Major ^^'^lfo^d may have considered SuUar^an and 
Sudraka as the same name, an error into which I was at one 
time led. There was a Raja Sudarsan, a prince of the family 
of the suii, and the 18th in lineal descent from Mama; hut 
whether or nut the father of Patali was the same person, 1 
do not pretend to conjecture. The latter princes of the 
dynasty of the spurious Andhras lived probably at Patna, and 
acconling to Major Wilford had p.alaces at Phulwari and 
Sambalpur in tlie vicinity; but, very few remains of antitjuity 
are to be found In that vicinity, whicli may perhaps be owing 
to changes ocr.asilined by the river. 

I liavc not discovered any remains of con.sidcrable works 
being attributed to the Pala Rajas, or other princes of note, 
who governed the flangelic provinces after the overthrow of 
the dynasty of the sjiurions Andliras. The Pulas, 1 believe, 
resided usually at Chandalg.ar or Cluuiar, so far distant, that 
none of tlieir great works extended to tills district; but seve¬ 
ral inscriptiuus acknowledging their power remain at Gaya; 
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and one of them perhaps had a house at Narawat. This 
dj'nasty is irell known to have been of the sect of the 
Buddhas. In fact, so far as relates to Magadha, until the 
approach of the Muhamniedans, the Brahman priests, al¬ 
though this probably was one of their most ancient abodes 
in India, if not their original seat, do not seem to have made 
much progress in converting the people. There is even 
reason to suspect, that by far the greater part of even tliese 
Magas became infected with the heresy of the Buddhas, for 
the tcrmMaga is by many Brahmans in this country considered 
as synonymous with kirat, or infidel; and it is supposed by all 
the orthodox Hindus, that whoever dies in Magadha, will in 
a future life be bom an ass, the emblem of his obstinacy; 
while, from what I have above narrated, it will appear, that 
most of the dynasties which have governed Magadha, have 
professed the doctrine of the Buddhas. It is to this period 
whicli intervened between the overthrow of the spurious 
Andbras and the Muliammcdan conquest, that we may with 
the greatest probability refer the government ofBasu Raja, of 
vibom an account is given in the Vayu-Puran. He resided 
at Raj.sgriha in Behar, the ancient seat of Jarasandha; and, 
although perhaps tributary to the Palas, seems to have been 
a prince of considerable power. He was undoubtedly ortho¬ 
dox ; and, being desirous of establishing an orthodox priest¬ 
hood for the sacred places near his residence, seems to hare 
been under the necessity of brining persons of the sacred 
order from thc,south of India, as the Brahmans of Magadha 
where then probably infected with the doctrine of the Bud¬ 
dhas. It must however be observed, that one of the ancestors 
of Jarasandha was named Basu, and probably resided in the 
Rajagriha. It may therefore be supposed, that this was the 
Baau, who introduced the Brahmans of that place; but as 
the Vayu-puran, in giving an account of Basu and his colony, 
alludes to the usual division of Brahmans into ten nations, 
and as that division appears very modem, it is by far most 
probable that be was of a late date, when compared with 
Basu the ancestor of Jarasandha. 

In 1192, according to Dow's translation of Ferisbta,Cuttab, 
who was the first Muhammedan king of Delhi, (then in the 
service of Mahommed Ghori,) defeated Rai Joy, probably 
the last of the Pala family, who was king of Kanoj and Ba- 
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imras; after wliich he took possession of the country as far 
as Bengal without opposition. It seems however very douht- 
ful, whether any part of this district belonged tlien to the 
Raja of Benaras, as Indradawan, a Bandawat Rajput, had 
possession of the adjacent parts of Bhagalpnr, and he no 
doubt ])Ossrssed also the whole eastern parts of this district, 
where many traces remain of him and liis tribe. I consider 
him as of the Andlirus nation, and founder of the great city 
of Warankol. 'I’he adjacent country had probnldy belonged 
to Ids ancestors for several generations | as the ancestors <if 
Prainpa Rudra, the last king of Warankol, are said to have 
possessed the regal power for eighteen generations; anil the 
time between the retreat of Indradawan, and the destruction 
of M'aranliol will not admit of so many princes. Indradawan 
tliercfore, propahly relinquished his CJangetic territory with¬ 
out a struggle, contented to preserve what was defended from 
the ferocious Moslems, by the fastnesses of the Vindhyan 
mountains. 

In liJ25 Ycas-ul-din was appointed govcrnor_of Behar hy 
Altumsh king of Delhi, who had then reduced Bengal to his 
authority ; but so careless were the Muhaminedan princes, 
that the two viceroys of these kingdoms entered into a regu¬ 
lar war, in which the governor of Behar was killed. In the 
year liiCtii, the iiihahitants of Patna (Pattiali) joining those of 
Bliojpur stopt all intercourse between Delhi and Bengal, were 
severely punished by Balin, and forts were ordered to Im 
built. It is therefore probable, that the governor of Behar 
then resided at the city of that name, and that this is the date 
of the present fort of Patna at the cast end of the city, al¬ 
though it may have been since repaired or enlarged. 

In the weakness of the reign of Mahmood the 3d, (A. D. 
1393,) the Hindus rebelled, particularly those of the eastern 
provinces, and in an inscrijition nt Gaya mention is made of 
a Malta Raja Prija Ral, in the year 1373, (Samvat, 1439,) so 
that the rebellion must liave lasted at least 30 years. The 
Vizier on this occasion assumed the title of king of the east; 
and, proceeding with a great army to Behar, soon reduced 
that country to obedience, and took up his residence at Jion- 
poor, where he seems to have remained undisturbed until 
after the retreat of Timur, from Delhi in the year 1S97, In 
1400 he died; but Behar seems to have continued subject to 
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D king of the eaet, residing at Jionpoor until 1478, when Bc' 
lull overthrew that dynasty, and made Barbek his son viceroy; 
hut he seems to have had little authority, and the Hindu 
Zemindars raised to the dignity of king of the east a sultan 
Hassen, who appears to have been in possession of Behar in 
the year 1491, and then advanced almost to Benares to dis¬ 
pute the whole empire with Sekunder the 1st. He was 
defeated by that prince, and retired to Behar by tlie way of 
Betlya, the Raja of which was one of his chief supporters. 
Sekunder advancing to Behar, Hassen fled to Alla tlie king 
of Bengal; when the king appointed a certain M oh abut to 
govern Behar; and, having reduecd Tiraliut, and performed 
his devotions at the shrine of Shuh Sherrif at Behar, ad¬ 
vanced towards Bengal, with the king of which he concluded 
it peace (a. d. 1494). Soon after the government of Behar 
was given to Deri a the son of Mobarik. In 1516 it was again 
attempted to establish a separate kingdom of J ion pur in the 
person of Jelal-ul-din ; but Dirui Lohani the governor of Be¬ 
har adiiered to Ibrahim king of Delhi, and was a principal 
means of quiishing that rebellion. He himself however soon 
after rebelled, and in 1519 Muliainmcd tlie sun of Dirai of 
the tribe of Lodi suba of Beria (I presume Behar), that is, I 
suppose, the same Dirai formerly called Lohani, took tiie title 
of king. This introduced an anarchy which brought into 
Hindustan the Mogul Baber. 

About this time Shere Khan the son of a Patan who had 
obtained a grant of Saseram rose into considerable notice, 
became a principal person in the court of this Muhammed or 
Mulimud of Behar, and was allerwards sole manager of the 
affairs of liis son Jelal. At this time Behar was a very pretty 
principality, Hajipur opposite to Patna, and Mungger be- 
longitig to the king of Bengal, while Chandalgar (Chunar), 
funned the government of an independent chief named Taji. 
Shere Khan soon expelled his master, and seizing on Behar 
acquired much wealth by an attack on the Bengalese, and by 
a marriage with the widow of Taji, which pel 1”"' posses¬ 
sion of the important fortress that had belonged Co her hus¬ 
band. In 15S8 the Patan chiefa of Behar oaaembled at I’atna, 
deprived Shere of its government, and created king M.-ihmud 
the son of Sekunder king of Dellii. This prince apjiarenCly 
reconciled Shere to bis interest, but in an action with the 
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Mogols soon after was betrayed by that perfidious chief. 
Shere however soon quarrelled with the Mogol Humayun, 
seized on Behar and invaded Bengal, which lie h<ad in a 
great measure reduced when the Mogol attacked Chandiilgar, 
and having taken it followed Shere into Bengal (l.'iSD). The 
Afghan unable to resist retired to Jharkhand.-t, that is the 
hilly region between Virblmm and Benaras, hut not without 
having secured most of the treasure of Bengal ; and sunn 
after he had the address to seize on Rotas fay surprise. The 
Mogul by the sickness of his army was soon compelled to 
leave Bengal, and having been lulled into security by Shere 
was defeated. Another victory in ISJO gave Shere the pns. 
session of India. 

In 1553 the empire was divided between two persons of 
the family of Shere, and Behar with the eastern provinces 
fell to the share of Mahummed, who took up his abode at 
Chandalgar, and his government was overthrown by Akbur. 
In 1564 Sekunder, governor of Behar, joining with several 
other Usbek chiefs, rebelled against that prince, and they do 
not seem to have been finally reduced until 1567. In 1574, 
on the invasion of Bengal by Akbur, a certain Momin, who 
had been very useful in tliat transaction, was made governor 
of Patna and its dependencies, and at that time probably it 
was that this city became the capital of Behar. In 1575 
Momin, proceeding in the reduction of Bengal, repaired 
Gaur but dying immediately after was succeeded by a Ho- 
seyn, who was appointed governor of Bengal and Behar, and 
in the same year completed the con<}uest of the former. 
Hoseyn died in 1578, and the people of Bengal immediately 
revolted. In 1587 Man Singha, a noble Hindu, was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Behar, and in 150S advanced to Bengal, 
where he reduced CuUutu, the Afghan chief who had seized 
on that country, annc.^ed Orissa to the empire, and by the 
monstrous marriage of his sister with Jehanggir acquired 
great power; but his nephew Khusero rebelling in 1606, he 
was involved in suspicion. In I6U6 Islam Khan was governor 
of Behar. In 1611 a person pretending to he Khusero, the 
son of Jahanggir, raised a mob, seized on Patna, then the 
capital of Behar, and taking possession of the palace, women 
and wealth of the Suhah, gave up the town to plunder. Soon 
after he was defeated and killed. The Subah's palace would 
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llien appear to have been within a.fortiRed rit}') althon^h the 
present fortifications are usually attributed Co a inter date. 
In 1624' Shah Jeban having rebelled against his father, and 
conquered Bengal, advanced to Behar. Muehlis Khan, llie 
governor, retired without resistance, and Sliah Jclian took up 
his abode in the palace of the Subah in Patna. He then, 
having been joined by Mobarek governor of Rotas, removed 
his family to that impregnable fortress, and appointed Nazir 
Khan to the government of Behar. Soon after, on his ad¬ 
vance towards the capital lie was defeated, and retired to 
Patna; but on tlie approach of his brother Parriz Med 
through Bengal to the south. In ](i25 he delivered himself 
and family to his father and was pardoned. 

Id 1638 Abdalla, governor of Behar, w^as accused of op¬ 
pression, and Sbaista was appointed in liis stead. In ] U58 tlie 
government of Behar was conferred on Kisser Slieko, son of 
the Prince Dora; and, during the whole reign of Shall Jclian, 
this district aeems to have been tolerably quiet; nor did the 
disturbances in Bengal, which happened in the reign of Au- 
rungzebe, extend this length. Owing to these disturbances 
Azim, the grandson of Aurungzebe, for some time held both 
governmenta; but after a time he was deprived of Bengal 
and came to reside at Patna, when his name was conferred 
on the city still called Azimabad, and the Moslems adhere to 
this denomination with more than usual care, owing probably 
to the prince having been an uncommon zealot. In tlie reign 
of Shah Alum I. the prince Azim went to Deiiii, leaving Str- 
bullend Khan as his deputy. The prince was soon after 
killed in a contest for the empire. Soon after the prince 
Feroksere was proclaimed emperor in Behar. 

The king Muhammed Shah appointed Fukered Dowtah 
Subah of Behar, but displaced him to bestow the appoint¬ 
ment on Shuja Khan, the Subah of Bengal, who sent Aliverdi 
Khan as his deputy to Behar, then in the utmost confusion, 
and especially su^ring from the violence of Namdali Khan 
the Mayi, dnJ of Rajah Sunder Singha of Tikari. Aliverdi 
quashed this anarchy, and liaving as usual fteeced the rebels, 
acquired the title of Mohabutjung. In 1740 Sirafraz, who 
had succeeded his father Shuja as Subah of Bengal and Be¬ 
har, emned money in the name of Nadir Shall tlien at Delhi, 
on which Aliverdi and hb kindred, men of low birth, extreme 

D 
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meanness, and the most unprincipled hearts, and who owed 
everything to Shuga and his son, kilted their master in a very 
treacherous manner, and Aliverdi obtained both governments. 
The government of Behar was conferred by him on Zeineddin 
Ahmed Klian his nephew. In the Mahrattas under 
fialla Row invaded this district, and for some years com¬ 
mitted horrible devastations, in which it must be observed 
tliat they were chiefly abetted by the principal Muhammedan 
family in the district, called the Mayis, while they were op¬ 
posed by the chief Hindu landholder, the Raja of Tikari. 
Zeineddin in a few years was murder.;d by some Patans in 
the palace of Patna ; and these ruffians afterwards killed bis 
father and plundered the city. On Aiivcrdi’s approach to 
punish the scoundrels he was joined by Rajah Sundar biingha 
of Tikari, and having defeated the Patans, appointed his 
grand nephew Surrajid Dowlah to the government of Behar. 
This prince succeeded his grand-uncle in 175G, and soon 
after by ojiprcssiiig the Rnglish brought .about his overthrow 
ind the conquest of his country. 

In the beginning of tiic government of Shah Alum, (hat 
weak, hypocritical, and cruel prince, attempted to rcco\er 
Behar and Bengal. In the attempt he was joined by Camgar 
Khan of the Mayi family, one of the principal h'oujdars of 
Behar. When he failed he surrendered himself to the Bri¬ 
tish at Gaya, and heariug tlicn of Iiis fatiier's death was pro¬ 
claimed king at Patna. Another attempt of his in conjuucliun 
with Casim Ali to recover Bengal from the '• infidels" ended in a 
similar disgrace, since which the province lias enjoyed a quiet 
formerly totally unknown.* 


* 'i'hib lusturical sketch would appear to liuvc lirvn tiLruisbcd tu Dr. 
liurhsiiau by tbc iialivcr, ami as the early bistury of Ibe East is invoked 
in so mueb doubt and legendary tradition, its jiublieatiou may eitber 
slrcngthm or refute other statements, so I but wr may at lenffth be enabled 
to have a clear uiiri nreurate aceuunt of tbc history of a people who have 
uudergoue, and siiflered from, numerous revulutiuna.—[Kn.] 
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TiiraunAi'Ui jx uivimhxs, everaoni.- tjik huises, I'liiTi.irtux, 

TOWNS, VILEACRS, J^T. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in ascertaining the boun¬ 
daries of Patna. To exclude what is without the walls would 
reduce its dimensions to a trifle, while tlie suburbs arc built 
in a very straggling ill defined itianiier. I find it most suit¬ 
able for niy ])urp(i3C to include in this section the whole of 
lhar part of P.itiia Pergunah, or llaveli Aziinahad, that is 
under the jurisdiction of a Kotwal and 15 Darogahs, who are 
appointed to siiperiiiteiid the police of the lf> wards (Mahul- 
lali), into which the ahove-ineiiliutied extent is divided. Each 
ward includes part of the town, but several of tliein also 
include an adjacent ])art of tlie country, consisting eliicfly 
hjwevcr of garden land with some low marshy ground tliat 
intervenes. The cit) of Patna, taken in this sense, includes 
the .suburbs of Pahipur and Jafur Klian’s garden, an extent 
nearly of nine miles along the bank of the Ganges. The 
width from the bank of the Ganges is on an average about 
two miles, but some part of the cliannci of the Ganges and 
of the islands opposite to the city, must be also considered as 
belonging to this jurisdiction, .so that on the whole I shall 
allow it an extent of iH) .cipiare miles. It must however he 
observed, that among tlic natives ilie gerihiairah or extent of 
the city of Patna is usually said to reach along the bank of 
the Ganges from !>lier])ui‘ to IJaikimthapvir, about 11 miles 
farther west and ttine miles farther cast than the boiindarics 
which I have assigned. 

A plan made hv a native assistant ttill show tlie subdi¬ 
visions and explain mv niL’aning. Tlic city within the wails 
is rather more than a mile and a iialf from east to wc.st, (as 
may be seen by the plan in the I5en:xal Atlas, No. I5j, ex¬ 
tends three quarter.s of a mile north ami south, ami is excced- 
ingly e!r..<ely built. Main of (he Iihu.ncs arc built of brirk, 
more however arc built of nuid with tiled roofs, but very few 
are thatched. To outward view they tire exceedingly im- 
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siglitly and slovenly, and are rendered pecidiarly mean by the 
lower story towards the street, in cA-eti tlio best of them, 
being let for shops to low tradesiiit n or o\cn to artificers, 
who arc very careless. Within, many of them arc no doubt 
neat, and according to tlie idea of the inlmhhants very com¬ 
fortable, as every ojie who lias means to afford it resides in 
this part of the town, nor is it fasliionaliie for tlie wealthy to 
have country houses. The N'awab Ihtkur Ali Khan has indeed 
a house in a suburb, hut tliis was formerly occupied by an 
Euro^iean gentleman, and, 1 believe, lias been bought by the 
Nawab with a view chiefiy to receive visits from litirnpeans, 
and his family resides in the city. Kasinatli, a rich banker, 
is the only person, so far as I saw, that has a eimtitry house 
and both the buildings and garden are neat, and of a respect¬ 
able size; but, 1 believe, are used very larely, and tliat only 
on festivals and entertainments, and his lainily constantly re¬ 
sides in the town. This predilcclioii for the city would he 
hard to explain, as it is difficult to imagine a more disgusting 
place. There is one street tolerably wide that runs from the 
eastern to the western gate, but it is by no means straight nor 
regularly built. Every other passage is narrow, crooked, 
and irregular. The gre.at street, when it breaks into sloughs, 
is occasionally repaired with eartli tlirown in by the convicts: 
the others arc left to nature by the police, and the neigh¬ 
bours are too discordant to think of uniting to perform any 
work. Paving, cleaning and lighting, considered so essential 
in every European town in such circumstances, arc totally 
out of the question. In the heats of spring the dust is be¬ 
yond credibility, and in tlie rains every place is covered with 
mud, through which however it is contrived to drag the little 
one horse chaises of the natives. In the rainy season there 
is in the town a considerable pond or lake, which, us it dries 
up, becomes exceedingly dirty, and in spring is ofi'ensive.* 
East from the city is a very great suburb, the chief part in 
which, called Marusgunj, is situated between the eastern gate 
and the river, and is the principal market. It contains many 
store-houses for grain. Most of the buildings, especially the 
store-houses, are built with wooden posts and walls made of 
straw-mats, with tiled roofs. Although ahnust the wliole was 
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burned (n llie ground last year, and ultliougli a similar acci¬ 
dent usnally happens once in five or six years, it lias been re¬ 
built exactly on the same footing. Immediately above the 
town is a long narrow suburb extending almost four miles in 
length, but seldom half a mile wide, and tliorearc manj short 
interruptions from gardens; but one great street, liiieii in 
most parts on both sides with houses, extends the wlu.\ way, 
and near the city divides into two branches, which rejoin at 
the eastern gate. Many narrow crooked alleys extend on both 
sides of this road, and are lined with hovels of all kinds, 
mostly, however, having miiJ w'alla and tiled roofs, and some 
oftliein have two stories; hut there are scarcely any respect¬ 
able houses occupied by natives. The Nawab llakur Ali 
lias, however, as said above, a large house; Kaja Kalyan 
binitlia, last native governor of Behar, lias two or three 
houses, which, from the caprice of enormous wealth, are now 
eii!])ty ; and Raja Mitrajit, of Tikari, has built a house, where 
he occasionally resides. This part of the town seems to have 
ri.scii in coiiscijuence of the European settlement, and the 
liouscs of the Europeans are scattered through it, chiefly 
along tl;;- bank of tin' river; while, no precautions having been 
taken, their dependents have huddled along the great road, 
and formed lanct and crooked passages between it and the 
gentlemen's premises, so that the access to several of these 
lias he com*' exceedingly disagreeable, and to some of them 
difficult. Notwithstanding th.at tliis is one of the chief Euro¬ 
pean settlements in India, lieing the seat of a court of ap¬ 
peal, of a city judge and magistrate, of the collector of a 
very fertile district, of a custom-house, of a commercial resi¬ 
dent, of an opium agent, and of a provincial battalion, the 
number of European houses is trifling, and they are so scat¬ 
tered that they make no show. One of them is a very elegant 
.abode, and had it not been made to consist of two orders, one 
above the other, and both therefore too small, it might have 
been a fine piece of arrhitecture; as it is, however, it is un¬ 
doubtedly the best private dwelling that I have seen in India, 
'riie others are indifferent, and some <jf them very bad. Of 
the 52,000 houses estiinat<‘d to be contained in this city it is 
said that 7,187 .arc built of brick, ll,(id9 arc of two stoiica 
with mud walls and tiled roofs, 53 differ from the last in 
having thatched roofs, 22,186 are mud walled huts covered 
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with tiles, and the remainder consists of mud walled huts 
covered with thatch. Some of the roads in this quarter arc 
kept in tolerable repair by tbe labour of the convicts, but the 
dirt, dust, and mud of the greater part of the suburbs arc 
almost as bad as those of the city. 

The town is very indifferently supplied with water. Near 
the river the supply from thence is abundant, but in the dry 
season Hie bringing it from thence is a severe task on the wo¬ 
men, and in the rainy season it is very dirty and bad. Near 
the river the wells are deep, and the water which they con¬ 
tain is generally saline. Farther from tiie river many wells 
are good, and some of them not very deep, so that on the 
whole the people there arc best supplied. One magistrate, 
some time ago, compelled the iieojile to water the street, each 
person in front of his own house, and this, no doubt, wa.s a 
general comfort for the whole, but in many particular cases 
was attended with hardship, so that this has been abandoned. 
The bank of the Ganges occupied by the town is tolerably 
high, and in most parts the town might be extended farther 
south than has been yet done, but all along its northern 
boundary is a tract of low land deeply inundated in the rainy 
season; this, however, when the floods subside, is very well 
cultivated, and I do not believe that it renders the situation 
of the town unhealthy. 

A city nine miles long sounds large ; but, when we come to 
investigate particulars, we shall be a good deal disappointed. 
It having been last year proposed to levy a tax on houses, 
the acting collector {>roceeded to make an enumeration, and 
the returns procured gave 43,867 houses, exclusive of those 
occupied by persons dedicated to religion. Two or three 
honses belonging to one person were often returned as one, 
which saved trouble, as the tux was to be laid on the value of 
each property. On account of this and of the religious 
houses, and a few that may be supposed to have escaped the 
vigilance of the surveyors, the number must be allowed to he 
somewhat more than tlte return given to the collector. The 
late magistrate had commenced an enumeration of the people, 
but it was left incomplete, and has not been continued. 1 am, 
therefore, under the necessity of proceeding by conjecture 
concerning the number of people in each house, and the 
addition that must be allowed to the number of houses re- 
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turned to the collector. On the.lirst point, the average con¬ 
jectures of nil the Darognhs, each of whom liad carried his 
hivoBtigatinn by actual enumeration to a certain extent, will 
give an avcr.ige of six persons for each house, and the total 
number of houses, according to tlie conjecture of the Daro- 
galis, amounts to rather more tlian 52,000. ITie whole popu¬ 
lation will, the.efure, amount to 312,000, which 1 do not think 
liable to anyconsidiTuble error. There are besides a great many 
person.s, se]«)ys, camp-followers, travellers, boatmen, &c. whose 
niimlH’r fluctuate; but is generally pretty considerable. 

Tlie princi|ial road, especially in the city, is very much 
crowded; but there .are no sucli multitudes uf passengers- 
going in and out as are to be set-n near tlie large towns in 
I'bigliind. A hundred yards from the southern wall of the 
city you arc ciimplctely in the country, and within sight of it 
I ibuild mysilf, in looking after the curiosities of the place, 
just as great a matter of wonder to the women and children 
as in the most reinotc parts of llchar. It did not appear that 
till' villagers, at bast the women and children, had ever seen 
an I'.uropcan, and they flocked round iny palanquin with great 
eagerness. 

Tlie inside of the town is disagreeable and disgusting, and 
the view of it from a distance is mean. Inileed, at a little 
distance south from the walls, it is not discernible : there is 
no building that overtojis the intervening trees, and no bustle 
to indicate the approach to a city. The vie .v from the river, 
owing to the European houses scattered along its bank, is 
rather better, and is enlivened by a great number of fine formed 
native women that frequent the banks to bring water. Still, 
however, the ap-[icarance of the town from tlioiice, especially 
in the dry season, is very sorry, the predominant feature being 
an irregular high steep bank of clay without herbage, and 
covered with all manner of impurities. 

Major Rennell lias given in the Bengal atlas a plan of the 
poor fortifications by which the city of Patna is surrounded ; 
and, as ever since liis survey they have been totally neglected^ 
their condition is now to the last degree wretched. A very 
little pains would, liowever, render them a security against 
predatory horse, and would enable them to preserve the 
effects of all the vicinity from such a force. It is the common 
idea among the natives that the fort and city wer built by 
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Azitn, the grandson of Aurungzebe, and that Pataliputra had 
long been completely destroyed when that prince arrived; 
and, as I have before said, it would appear that in A. D. 
1266 FataU had become a nest of robbers, and was then 
punished; but a fort was built; nor can I trace anything re¬ 
lating to it in Dow's history until tbe year Hill, wlten a con¬ 
vention of Afgan chiefs assembled at the place, which was 
then the capital of Behar. Farther, it would appear that 
about this time the town was not only fortified l i; had within 
the walls a palace, where the Subah resided. a'Iic inscrip 
tion also on the gate of the fort, dated in the H. 1042, attri¬ 
butes its erection to a Feroz Jung Khan. The vulgar opinion 
must therefore be a mistake, and takes its rise from the name 
of Azim having been given to tbe city. It is alleged, that 
until the Mahratta invasion, the city walls contained all the 
inhabitants, and its principal increase and prosperity seem to 
hare been owing to the European commercial factories, for 
at one time the English, Dutch, Danes and French had fac¬ 
tories here, and traded to a great extent, especially in cotton 
cloth. This trade has no doubt suifered, and although that 
of nitre and opium has increased, yet the parts of tbe town 
adjacent to tbe factories have declined; but then the city is 
said to hare greatly increased, and the value of the ground 
in it, within these 15 years, is said to have doubled, owing to 
the difficulty of procuring a spot for building a house. 

Tbe Company’s opium stores, a granary, and a few miserable 
brick bridges are all the public works that I have seen, ex¬ 
cept those dedicated to religion. In the middle of I he city 
the Roman Catholics have a church, the best looking building 
in the place. Near it is the common grave of the English 
who were treacherously murdered by the orders of Kasem 
All before his final overthrow: it is covered by a pillar of the 
roost uncouth form, built partly of stone, partly of brick. 
There are many murids, or mosques, but none of them 
very large, and many of them are now let as warehouses 
by their owners. Tins is the case with the handsomest of 
them, which is built entirely of stone, and of which a-view 
u annexed. It stands with one end to the street, and 
the house of a descendant of tbe prophet, who is stiled the 
tnofawoli of the mosque, is situated in front. This drawing 
will give an idea of the style of building in Patna, and of 
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(l)c iiianniT in wliicli it is disfigured by tlie wretelied slieds 
built in front for a riifictTS and petty traders. Allliougb the 
owner ha t let bis lU'jsque for u wardiuusc, he is strenuous in 
his calls on the fail'ifut to pray, and he is the loudest crier 
and the loudest prayer in the whole town. 

The chief plact of actual worshiji among the Moslems of 
Patna is the monument of Shah Arzani, about the middle of 
the wcsterii suburb, lie was a native of tlic Punjab, and, 
after a long residence, died here in the year of the Hijri 1032. 
The proprietors are the (iwhs, or disciples of the saint, and 
not his dttscendents, and all of these holy persons liave ab¬ 
stained from marriage. Kurimbuklisli, tlie present occupant, 
is tlic seventh successor in the oflice. He has considerable 
endowments, and gives food daily to front .'50 to 200 fakirs, 
livery Thursday night from 100 to .000 pilgrims, Moslems 
and Hindus, many of them from a distance, come to intercede 
with tlie saint for his assistance, .and make offerings. In the 
month Zikad there is an annual fair (Mela), which lasts three 
days. On the first, people apjdy to Shah Shujawol; on the 
second, to Vasunt; and on the third, to the great saint; the 
two former having been among his successors, and the latter 
of them, it must be observed, has a Hindu naiiH'. About 
.‘lOOO votaries attend. Adjacent to the tomb is an Iiintmrarn, 
where 100,000 people assemble with tlic pageantry used in ccle- 
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bration of the grandsons of the prophet. Near it is a tank dug 
by tlie saint, 'where, once in the year, 10,000 people assemble, 
and many of them bathe. A public crier calls the people to 
prayers, but few or none assemble; those who are roused to 
pray by the crier perform their devotions on the spot where 
they happen to be at the time. 1 have not observed among 
the Moslems of Bengal or Behar any meetings in their 
mosques, such as we have in our churches, in order to have 
public prayers and to bear tlieir scriptures either read or ex¬ 
pounded. The only other place of worship among the Mos¬ 
lems at all remarkable is the monument of another saint, 
named Fir Babor, which was built about 200 years ago, but 
it is only attended by a few in its vicinity. It at present be¬ 
longs to a widow, who, since her husband’s death, acts as 
1‘irxadak for the families who were wont to require the assist¬ 
ance of the deceased. 

The only places of worship at all remarkable among the 
followers of the Brahmans are the temples of the great and 
little Fatanadevi, Pataneswari, or Goddess of Patana, i. e. 
the city. The great goddess is said to have been placed in 
her present situation by Fatal!, daughter of Raja Sudarsan, 
who bestowed the town now called Patna on his daughter, 
and she cherished the city like a mother, on which account it 
was called Fataliputra, or the son of Patali. The building is 
smalt, hut avowedly recent, and erected at the expense of the 
priests. Far from acknowledging the story of Patali, these 
allege that their deity has existed here from the origin ol 
things. The traces that can be considered as belonging to 
the Hindu city are exceedingly trifling. Everywhere In dig¬ 
ging, very little else but broken pots, are to be found; and, 
wliere the river washes away the bank, many old wells are laid 
open ■, but nothing has been discovered to indicate large or 
magnificent buildings. 

It need not be wondered, that so little traces of the Hindu 
city should remain, as the occupancy of men totally regardless 
of the monuments of antiquity ^oon obliterates every trace; 
and it is only in remote and wild parts of tiic country, that 
the ruins of buildings are allowed to remain undisturbed; or 
among nations very far civilized, that any attention is bes¬ 
towed on the preservation of the monuments of art, Chebel- 
sutoon, tl>e palace of the viceroys of Behar, which has ac- 
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couitTiodaU“tl many personages of royal birtli, and wiiicii 50 
years ago was in perfect iireservation, and ciccupied by tlie 
king's son, can now be scarcely traced in a few detached 
purtiims retaining no marks of grandeur; and the only reiii.ain 
of a court of justice, that had been erected in the year of 
the ILijri IbW, is a stone Coiiiniciiiorating tlie erect ion, wbicll 
was dug u]i in the (A. 1). 1807,) when a police office 
wa.s about to be erected on the sjiot, where the otiier had 
fbriiierly stood, and which in 7S) years from its foundation, 
bad been completely obliterated. 

Division cndkr Thannaii*' I’iiatuka. —The country may 
lie divided into four parts. One consists of islands in 
the Ganges, which are very bare and sandy, but dear, 
and some p,art cultivated, iiiidly. The bank of the G.anges 
is liigli, exceedingly popuKms, and finely wooded. 3dly. 
Behind the town of Patna is a low eountry deeply inun¬ 
dated in the floods, and very bare and thin of inhabitants; 
but it is very fully employed, even such places as .are covered 
with w.iter throughout the year, being cultivated with xiHff- 
gora. 4thly, Jn tlie interior of the country is a rich tract of 
rice land finely cultivated, and well planted. The trees, as 
usual in this district, are chiefly mangoes and palms. 'I'lierc 
are 100 brick dwelling houses, and one thirty-second part of 
the whole uic ouilt of mud witli two stories, and ruofed with 
tiles; three thirty-two parts of tlie whole are tiled, although 
only of ore story. The villages, as usual in tliis district and in 
Behar, are built nf mud, and the bouses closely luiddled toge¬ 
ther, so as to render a passage through tlicm, on an elephant, 
or in a palanquin, always difficult, and ufVin inipracticable. 
This Ls done from jealousy, to keep persons of rank from ap¬ 
proaching their women ; as in former limes violence tu any 
pretty girl that was seen, was not uncumnion. The huts are 
iiak('<l and mean, and the narrow passages are very slovenly, so 
that the villages are disgusting; but In general they stand high, 
the clay of old walls adding annually to their elevation; for, 
when a house goes to ruin, it is levelled, and a new one built of 
fresh clay, w hieh is more durable. In ahnosL every village has 
been one or more mud forts, iir rathcrcastlea, that is large houses 


• TIic district is itirideil iiilo T/ummkt cacti Thajiiinh fiinimig a police 
station. Tins urrangrincnt of Dr. Uuclianau’s lias liccn preserved,—[En.] 
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surrounding a square, and slrengtliened witli turrets, a para¬ 
pet and otlier sucli defences, and often with a ditcli. Most 
of these arc now in ruins, but soinesre still entire; and both, 
in addition to the elevated situation of the villages, give them 
when viewed from a distance, a very picturesque appearance; 
but the extreme rudeness of the castles will not bear a near 
inspeetion, any more than the filth of the villages. The 
custom of cover!og the tiouses witli gonvds and pumpkins 
is not near so comnioii in lliis district as towards the east, 
and contributes to render tlie Milages more nnsceiiily, the 
th.ilch especially heing very clumsily di.sposed. 

I'hatiika at the moiitli of the l’un]Hin on its sulitli side, and 
not on the north as repri senled in the llengal atlas, is a large 
countrv town, and may eont.iin tljDUO inmses, and 113,000 
people, with a. eoiisalerable trade anil inanufaeture of cloth. 
Where Major lleiinell pliiees l‘ha1nka, is tShumushpur .lafu- 
rabad, a town with OOO bouse-, and some considerable reli¬ 
gious edifices. It may be considered as a sulmrb of Pliatuba. 
Baikuntbapur is a town at least as large as Pbatuha, but bas 
not so many good houses, is r.ilhrr in a state of decay, and i-s 
chiefly inhabited by weavers, ]t has an inn. The only otlier 
places that can be called towns, aredetbauli containing about 
l.'iO bouses, and Tiokiia containing 1300 houses. 

The moslcms have no place of worslnp at all remarkable. 
Among the Hindus tbe Gauges is the chief place of w iirsliip; 
but no one ]iaTt is very remarkable, altliougli immense multi¬ 
tudes bathe in different parts on tlieKartiki-siidi-cliauth,on I he 
tbe Kartiki I’urnama, on the Magbi-Furnama, and on the Vis- 
huwa Sangkranti; but on these three last occasions 0110,000, 
2,000, and 2.'5,000 are supposed to bathe at Pbatuha and Bai- 
kunthapur alone ; and near the former, at the j unction <if the 
Punpim with the Ganges, about 10 or 12,000 bathe on the 
Dwadasi of Sravati, or Hainan a D wad a si, in c o mm em oration 
of an incarnation of Vislniu in form of a dwarf. This place 
is very holy, and almost every person going to Gaya from 
the east stops at it, and performs the ceremony called Srad- 
dha in commcmoralion of his ancestors, and some priests 
obtain a support by repeating the ceremonies. 

Baikuntbapur is a remarkable place of worship. The mother 
of Man Singha died at this place, and, where she was burned, 
B Baradwari, or hall with 12 doors, was built by her son, and 
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several tenipli’s were at llic same time eiidowetl. On this 
occasion (lie govoniov was favouivil with a tlicam, in whivh 
he tvas informed of the |i).ice in the river, where Jarasaiidha 
had one day tiirowii an amulet {^(i/ifrei,) tliat lie usually wore 
oil liis arm, and sueli ilri'iiins heing always true, the amulet 
was foiiml. It i'' a stone rejiresciiling a Linfffra adorned with 
fourliiiinan lieails. It is alleged, that at the tsivaratri 1^00,000 
jx-ople asscinhle.* 

Noi'in-iTiTH. This is a fine riee country, hut not snlijert 
to iiuiiiilatiuii^ it is well planted. There is only one hrick 
lioiise. Tliere are W) nnid-wailed houses of two stories, lo 
covered with tiles, and ‘l.'rwitli thatch, so tiial arcliitccture is 
no nrnanient to the country. 

Nunbutjiiir i.s a close built town, containing .alnnit ..00 
honse.s, and iiiany sliops, but nothing reiuarkahie. Mhe\kh- 
ptirah is much sneli another ])lace, hut has no shops. Close 
to it IS a suhurh containing fit) liouses, and called Nezampur. 
It ha.s no market. Ilampur and Korai are two small lo.arket 
towns, each containing about 100 houses. 

Bakiii'r Javwau. —The country around the cantonment 
of Dana pur is very fine, and consists of four parts. 1st. ^ouie 
low sandy liaiiks (Diyara) .adjoining to tlie Uaiigcs. tid. High 
land on the hank of the great river, not fit for rice, hut finely 
planted and cultivated, and this part is jicculinrly ornamented 
by the Iviiropean buildings in and near the cantonments. 
This part, although exactly of tlic same nature with tlic Ta- 
riyalli of I’liululla, is not called by that name. Sdly. A low 
tract south from the river some way, and called Cbaongr. It 
entirely resembles tlie rich lands so called near Miinggeer. 
4thly. 'i'lie southern parts of the division entirely resemble 
Noubutpur. 

Danapur is by far the prineipal place, and independent 
of the military, and the followers attached to corps, and those 
that accompany them, contains a great many people. In 
difieiont market places scattered within the boundaries of 
ibe cantonment, and under military authority, arc said to 
he bouses. These markets are rather better built tlian 
usual country towns, and afford many more comforts for 


* tfii a crrliiiii liay 10,000 women asseiiitile and Inilijc at a OViat, La the 
wcsUiinl of the city.—[liu.J 
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the Europeans than Patna, 'which in that respect is a 
very wretciied place ; tlic gentlemen, who reside in Patna, 
are supplied witli almost every necessary from Daiiupur. 
The military buildings are very grand, especially the barrack 
for European soldiers, wliieh is a magnificent and elegant 
structure. Tiie ofiicer's barracks, although inferior to tlie 
other, are still very line huiidings, and of great extent. 
Many officers of tlie staff and others have built neat anil 
commudious habitations in tlie vicinity, and the grounds 
round them arc well laid otit, while the roads in the vicinity, 
and through the cantonments, arc tolerable, so that the 
whole appearance is superior to tliat of Patna. Of tlie native 
houses in Dana pur forty are built of brick; one ijuarter of 
the whole li.as two stories with mild walls and tiled roofs; 
one half of the whole has mud walls and a tiled roof, but 
are of one story ; one quarter consists of mud walled huts 
with thatched roofs. 

Phulwari, including Munshurgunj, is a good country town, 
containing 1700 houses, one of brick, and many of them, 
although constructed of mud, have two stories, are covered 
with tiles, and are very large. Tlicse belong chiefly to Mu- 
hammedans of rank and education. In this town is a mosque, 
a great fart of which is built of stone and of a strange struc¬ 
ture, but not band some nor very large. Its gate built of 
red stone from Agra is the best of the work. Uigha, on the 
Ganges, has f)00 houses, and is remarkable fur boats fitted 
for accommodating European travellers. I'he other places, 
that can be called towns, are Sekundurpur, Karera llari.sang- 
karpur, and Eeslcygunj, containing each from 200 to 125 
houses. The last, founded by a Mr. Lesley, was once large, 
but has of late gone to decay. Besides those in Danapur, 
there are in this division 30 dwelling houses of brick, and 
150 of two stories with mud walls and covered with tiles. 

The mosque above mentioned at Phulwari, is the only place 
of worship at all remarkable among the Muhammedans, Its 
sanctity, however, is not in high esteem, and at two holidays 
it does not attract above 1000 votaries. A Moulavi uses it 
as a school {Mudurtah), in which he instructs youth in Arabic 
lore. The Hindus possess no place at all worth notice. 

Sherpur division consists of two parts. One high along 
the banks of the rivers, not fit for rice, but finely planted. 
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exceedingly populous and well cnltiTatcd. Sdly. Low land 
towards the south, which during the rainy season is over¬ 
flowed through creeks. This is hare but highly cultivated, 
but although it is chiefly reserved for wheat and barley, some 
part has been rendered fit for rice. Maner contains l.'iOO 
houses, Sherpur contains 1000, Kapura GOO, Saray 150, and 
Lodipur an equal number, lilxcept the buildings at Maner, 
there is no remain of antiquity, 

Sahebgunj Gava is a beautiful country, finely varied with 
scattered hills and rocks, but the soil is in general rather 
poor, and requires much artificial watering, on which towards 
the west much pains have been bestowed, especially on the 
Tikari estate. Towards the oast and south the land has 
been a good deal ncglecled, and in that quarter there still 
remain some extensive woods. The cultivated country is 
finely plantcii, hut architecture lias dune little for its orna¬ 
ment. The great buildings of former times arc too far gone 
in decay to niakc a show, and the buildings of Gaya are so 
huddled togethei that they cannot be seen to any sort of ad¬ 
vantage. The Kaja of Tikari’s bouse is much concealed by 
the eartben rampar.s of the fort, by which it is surrounded, 
and is built in a bad style, blill, however, its magnitude is 
suited to his ,:reul fortune, and is an ornament to the country; 
but in the two districts it is the only country residence be¬ 
longing to a Zemindar, that can be considered as fit for the 
abode of a gentleman, the wretched subdivision of property 
having banished every elegance, without having introduced 
neatness or comfort. The profits of superstition have however 
introduced some luxury, and there are in this division 2500 
houses built of brick and stone, and 1200 of two stories with 
mud walls and tiled roofs, 500 similar houses have thatched 
roofs, one thirty-second part of the dwellings are huts, having 
clay walls and tiled roofs, and fifteen-sixteenths are huts, 
having mud walls, and arc thatched, four parts with grass, 
and eleven parts with straw. There are about 500 of the 
round hovels like bee hives, which are called taarU. In this 
division Nawada and Sheykhpurah, especially towards their 
southern sides, the villages are rendered somewhat less irk¬ 
some to the view, by having near the houses arbours covered 
with leguminous climbers, wbicb conceal part of the dirt and 
misery, and by their verdure and flowers are very ornamental. 
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Tlie town of Gayn, liic capital of the district, consists of 
two parts: one the residence of the priests, which properly 
is called Gaya ; and the other the residence of lawyers and 
tradesmen, which was originally called Elahabad, hut having 
been very much enlarged and ornamented by Mr. Law, it is 
now called Saliebgunj. The old town of Gaya stands on .a 
rocky eminence between a hill aiul the Phalgu river, anti 
Sahebgunj is siliiatetl on a ]ilain, on the hank of the Phalgu, 
south from a lull named Ram si la. Between the two towns 
was an open sandy space called the liumnab or chase, hut 
the court houses have occupied a part of this, and the re¬ 
mainder is taken up by the Imuses and gardens of the few 
Europeans at the st.atiou. These are small huihliiigs, and 
the grounds and roads in (he vieitiity arc nut near so good, 
as might have been expected from the number of convicts, 
especially as they have not been employed at a distance. 
The buildings for the accommodation of the Zila courts arc 
good, and that intended for the courts of circuit when tinished, 
wih be handsome. The streets in Sahebgunj arc wide, per¬ 
fectly straight, and kept in good order, although not paved ; 
and ill general there is a double row of trees, leaving in tlie 
middle a road for carriages, with a foot w ay on each side. 
The foot ways, however, are usually occupied iiy liucksters, 
or hv ])avt of tlie families and furniture of the adjacent 
houses; for in good wc.'ithcv many of the men :^leep in the 
street, and many of them work there at different trades. 
The Iniildlngs are not eijuiil to the design of the town, the 
greater jiart of them iieing iiuul walled huts of one story; but 
in general they are covered with tiles. This indeed is much 
better than is usual in Bengal, and there .are come good 
brick houses and neat gardens, especially one belonging to 
llaja Milrajit of 'I'ikai'i: on the whole, Sahebguiij is the 
neatest pi.ice seen in the course of the survey. This town 
also has an hosjiitai for the inception of sick natives. Every 
one that applies is received ; hut .almost the only patients 
are dc.stitutu ]>ilgi'iiiis, taken ill on the spot, and persons who 
have .suffered violence, and arc placc-d hy the magistrate 
in charge of the surgeon. J'wo gates like triumphal arches, 
and evidently planned hy an European, are standing at 
two ends of a street; but althougl) they have been a very 
short time built, the people are by no means agreed concern- 
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ing the person by whom t)iey were erected, so'tne attributing 
them to Mr, Law, anti some to Mr. Seton,* nor is tlieir use 
known. It is probable that they were intended to form an 
inn {sara^). A wall beliind each side of the street, and a 
guard .It each of the gates would liave secured the property 
of the lodgers, and the street wouhl have been formed of 
chambers for their rereptioii. 

The old town of (Jaya is a strange looking place, and its 
buildings are imir.ti belter than those of Sahebgunj, the 
greater part of tlie lioiJs<‘s licing of brick and stone, and many 
of them liaving twe- or even tliree stories, Tlie architecture 
is very sinoulur. with corners, turrets and galleries project¬ 
ing with every jids.sible irregidaiity. This style of building, 
and its eievati.-d sitn.ition, remlers a distant view of the town 
picturesfjue, altlnoigh the small number and size of the win¬ 
dows produce a gloomy appearance. A near approach fills 
with disgust. The streets are itairnw, crooked, dirty, un¬ 
even, ami often tilled with large blocks of stone or projecting 
anglt s of rock, o\,r wliicli the people have for ages clam- 
btred, rastier than Lake the trouble to remove such impedi- 
loeiits. ill seme places an iitteinpt has been made at paving, 
and in the rainy season it may bo of use to keep ])eopIe from 
being jngtilphed ; but in dry weather the ioetpialities of such 
rude work harbour all maimer of filth. Tlic best houses 
towards the market places have sheds erected in front of the 
lower story, anti these are let t<> petty triiders and artificers, 
who keep them in the most slovenly cuudilion. In both 
towns these galleiiea or shops are often painted very gaudily 
with strange caricatures, although not meant for such, of 
beasts, men and gods; but so careless are llie ]i('ople, that 
scarcely any such gallery exists, in wliich some corner is not 
appropriated for boiling a jiot; as far as the smoke reaches, 
the fire is allowed to cover with soot tlie painting and tinsel. 
The two places cou.stituiing (iaya arc said in an enumeration 
made by Mr. Law to have been found to contain tiOOO houses, 
and it is supposed, that 40U have been since added. The 
place is extremely populous, a great many strangers being 


* Mr. Setuii was a niaa nf peiuliar talent a and originality of character,' 
he was much helnved hy the natives, and wherever tie was stationed he 
effected much good.—[Kn.] 
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constantly on the spot, and the pilgrims and their followers 
often amount to several thousands. When Sahebgunj was 
built, there no longer existed an occasion for fortifications, 
but old Gaya had been often attacked, and sometimes plun¬ 
dered. The sanctity of the place would have been no secu¬ 
rity against Mahrallas' rapacity; and, when these invaded 
the district, the priests boldly formed tlieinselves into 14 
companies, to each of wliich was entrusted the defence of 
an entrance into the town. Except at these entrances the 
houses and a few walls formed a continued barrier, and the 
projecting angles, and siinill windows of the liouscs formed 
a strong defence, so tliat the Mahrattas were on all occa¬ 
sions repulsed. Many Zemindar Bralnnans, and other war¬ 
like persons retiring to tlu! town witli their families and 
ellects, gave a great addition to the power of the priests. 
During the subversion of tlie Mogul government the same 
vigour saved the town from the ra]>acity of Kamgar Khan, 
chief of the May is, who would have gloried in the spoils of 
the infidels. Gaya contains many religious buildings. The 
reflection of the sun's rays from the rocks, by which it is 
surrounded, and from the parched sands of the Phalgu, 
render Gaya uncommonly hot, and in spring it is involved in 
perpetual clouds of dust. 

Buniyadgunj, opposite and a little below Sahebgunj, con¬ 
tains 1200 liouses, chiefly occupied by weavers. Tikari, the 
the residence of Raja Mitrajit, contains about 500 iiouses, 
built in imitation of Sahebgunj, and is adjacent to his fort or 
castle. Tile fort has a good eartfiern rampart with bastions 
fit for guns, and a large wet ditch ; and, although now rather 
neglected, might very easily .be jiut in complete order, and 
lias resisted many atlaeks. Kinar, east from Shahebgunj 
seven cos, contains 400 iiouses. Resides tliese Angti, Koch, 
Putchpur, Dekuli, Mawak, Raona, Majurahanda, and Sulim- 
pur are small towns containing from 250 to RX) houses. 

The chief place of worship among the Moslems is the Im- 
amvara north from Sahebgunj, where on day of the Kurbula 
about 20,000 people assemble to celebrate the grandsons of tlie 
prophets; but many of the most active perfurme.rs are I find us- 

The Hindu places of worship are numerous, and of great 
celebrity, but aware of the extent to which the history of them 
must run, I commence the account with hesitatioa I shall 
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begin with Gaya, mentioning first wliat conjectures offer 
concerning the history of this worship. 2(lly. I shall des¬ 
cribe the pilgrims. 3rH)y. The priests, ftlily. I sliall describe 
the places to visit which licences are required, and finally I 
shall notice some places of less reputation.* 

In the Puran called Vayu, supposed to have been written 
by VyaS, but not one of the 18 most celebrated works of 
that name, is a portion called the Gaya Maliatnia, which 
gives a long account of the place ■, hut, as usual, it is a moii- 
strou.s legend. A certain infidel (Asur) in the earhc'st age of 
the world (Satya Yug)f hy liis sanetity anil severe mortifica¬ 
tion on the mountain Kolahaia, iibtained through the favour 
of Vishnu the power of sending to heavi u whatever person 
approached his body, which was so pine, that it freed from 
sin whoever approached, l^y this uir aus, besides other 
evils averted, the wliolc sinners tm earth v. ■ i e saved; on 
which the judge of the infernal region fVama', being de¬ 
prived of his aiithont., ; 'ihcd with Indra king ,jf heaven, 
and other Goils, .jid complained to Brahtna, who repaired 
to Vishnu for advice. In consequence of this, it being neces¬ 
sary to use caution, Brahma told Gaya, that he wanted a 
favour. The infidel monster, who was of an enormous sise, 
was pleased !jy 'be civility of the god, and promised to 
grant whatever was asked, on which Bvalmia besought leave 
to give ail entertainment on the pure boilv of the giant. 
Gaya according to his promise consented, and lay down at 
tlie south-west corner of Kolahaia, at the place now called 
Gaya. Brahma created H Brail mans,—Gautama, Kasyapa, 
Kautsha, Kausika, Kanwa, Bharadwaja, Ausanasa, Batsya, 
Parnsara, Haritkumara, Mandabya, Golakshisatt.ima, Va.- 
sishta, and Atreya, and gave them a gre.it feast. When the 
feast was over, the infidel was about to rise, hut the Lord of 
the infernal regions by the desire of Brahma placed over 
him a large rock named l^harmasil, wliivh was moreover the 
wife of a holy Brahman named Marichi Muni. Though the 
rock was very heavy, it. could not keep the monster quiet. 
Then Brahma desired all tlie gods male and female, and 

• The Editor has been nl.ii. ed to abridge a (rie^it deal or this poition 
of the work.. 

t See latrodactinn. 

F 
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all the saints (Muni) to leap upon Gaya ; but all were unable 
to repress his struj^glcs, upon which Brahma went to Vishnu 
in heaven, who created another Vishnu, and lent this resem¬ 
blance of himself to Brahma, who threw it on the gigantic 
Gaya, but without eflect. Brahma then brought Vishnu 
himself, who, when he canie, assumed two new forms, Janai^ 
dan and Pundari Ksiksha, and placed them on the’giant; hut 
lie still threatened to rise. Vishnu then assumed the forni 
of Gadadhar (mace bearer), and stood on Gaya, but witliout 
effect. Brahma then made three forms of himself, K.edara, 
Kaimkeswara and Gajarupi; the sun made also three forms 
of himself, Pttaraska, Dakshinarka, and fiayaditya. These 
six incarnations mounted on Gaya, as did also tiie goddesses 
Lakshmi, Sita, Gauri-Manggala, Gayatri, Sahitri, Trisandhya 
and Saraswati. Gaya now became ijuict, and said, that ho 
would do whatever Vishnu desired, if they would give him 
more power. On which Vishnu put liis foot on the Ijcad of 
Gaya, and all the deities promised to reside upon him, and 
that the wliole extent of his person, 10 miles in length, should 
be called Gaya Kslietra. Whatever pilgrims made offerings 
over his head, Gaya Sir, which extends two miles in diameter, 
should procure tlie immediate admission of their ancestors 
to heaven; while those, who worshipjied on any part of his 
btidy, should recover from all sin, even from the murder of a 
Brahman. The usual ceremonies however performed, both 
on tile bead and body, are done entirely’ with a view to the 
relief of the ancestors of the votaries. 

The priests of Gaya called Gayawals are descended from 
flu; 11 Brahmans created by Brahma on the occasion, and 
have no .sort of communion with the other persons of the 
sacred oriler. The infernal Lord, when he atcempted to 
bold down Gaya, brought from his i.ismal kingdom certain 
Brahmans, who liad been great sinners, but who had ex¬ 
piated their crimes by punishment. From these Brahuians 
are descended a class of priests called in the language of 
men, Dhamin, hut Dlianuslika (archers) in that of the gods. 
These priests perform the ceremonies at two of tlie places 
of pilgrimage situated on the body of Gaya, and named 
Pretiya, or the abode of the damned souls, or devils. 

It is acknowledged by all, that until about five or six cen¬ 
turies ago, Gaya, as a place of worship, w.ss in comparatirc 
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obscurity, and it is probable that the present legend was 
about that time invented, and adapted to current opinions, 
since which (he number of pilgrims has been daily increasing; 
but it is within the memory of man since the Temple of Ga- 
dadhar was founded, and this was the first large building 
that was erected. The only other temple of note, the Vish- 
nupad, is still more recent Several inscriptions remain of 
about the period to which I have alluded us the probable era 
of Gaya’s coming into great repute; but it is to be remarked, 
that they are hy persons of no considerable note, und in 
general refer to places <(f’ worship (hat now do not form ;i part 
of the regular pilgrimage, ap-J some of them have even been 
entirely deserted. 

Although the number of pilgrims has been gradually in¬ 
creasing for these five or six cpntiiries, there continued great 
checks on it u^.til Mr. Law introduced many new regulations 
to give them protection. At many different places on ap¬ 
proaching Gaya the pilgrims found custom-houses, erected by 
every land-holder petty oificer of government, who had 
power enough to corn pel them to pay conti'i hut ions, for which 
there was no rule but the means of pay men; and the power 
of exaction. Mr. Law therefore abolished the whole of these 
(ustum-hou.ses, and having ascertained that four sorts of pil¬ 
grimage were usually performed, he fixed a certain sum to be 
paid for a license for each. f)ne class of piLrims visits only 
one place, and on receiving a license to visit this llic votary 
pays Srs. If anas; amttlier class visits two jilaccs, and pays 
ors. anas; a third class visits 38 places, and pays firs. 
4J anas; the fourth class visits 45 places, and pays 14 rs. 
“J anas. Deductions are, however, made on all tlie licenses 
to Nepalese, who are not rmmerou.s, and on the highest 
licenses to persons who bring water from tlie Ganges to pour 
on the sacred places, who are considered as holy, and who 
are generally poor. These four classes of licenses are marked 
by seals of different colours, by which alone the persons, 
generally employed as a check on imposition, know the one 
from the other; and there is strong reason to suspect that 
many frauds are soil committed, although there has been of 
late a considerable improvement of revenue. But the duty 
to Government is a small part of tlie pilgrim’s expense. Tlie 
Bengalese and Mahrattas are by far the most numerous to- 
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taries. The former usually content themselves with the two 
lower descriptions of ))il^rinm^e, and the offerings, which 
they make to the god, consist of rice, barley-meal, or wheaten 
flour unboiled. The Maiirattas more commonly perform the 
two most numerous classes of pilgrimage, and their oflerings 
are huilcd. A certain description of Rajputs furnish the 
oflerings, by which they would have a considerable profit, os 
they charge high, but they pay a large share to the Gayawal 
Rrahmans. The cost of these oflerings is, however, a trifle; 
the chief ex 5 )cnse consists of the presents (dahhlno), which 
must bo made to the priests, ^I'lie Bengalese, in fact, give 
chiefly grain, brass vessels, silver coin, and cloth; but soine- 
iinios llicy present cow's. The jiresents noiniiiatly are in ge¬ 
neral (juite diflerent, but are trifles bold in brass vessels co¬ 
vered w itli cloth, which in rc;ility compose the most usual value 
of the pre.sent. and are sold (o the next votary Ih.al comes. The 
Mahrattas ;'ivc money, jewels, plate, fine cloth, elephants and 
horses. The very lowest person, j.vrf'orimnj. Ins devotions at 
one place, cannot spend less, inclacing duties, tlianil^rs,; 
those who worship at two places cannot s])eiid less than 5 rs., 
but many spend 100 rs. The lowest rate of expense at the 
38 places is 30 rs., and few there exceed lOrs. The Ben¬ 
galese, who worship at 45 places, usually expend from 10 to 
200 rs.; some, however, spend as much as 500 rs., and some 
few great men have gone so far us 5,000 rs. Almost .all the 
Mahrattas worship at the 45 places, and several every year 
give 5,000 rs., while great chiefs expend 10 or even 50,000 rs. 
These expenses are exclusive of the charges of travelling, 
and of what is exacted hy imnihcriess solicitations to wliieli 
the pilgrims are exposed. Kvery one, so far as he is able, 
feeds the Brahmans who attend. No person can }iossib!y go 
through the 45 places in less than 15 days, and persons of 
rank take from one to three months, during which, from 
morning till night, they are not a moment free from the must 
clamorous solicitations of religious mendicants, from 200 to 
300 of whom, besides the priests, hover round the place with 
incredible diligence and importunity,* Besides llie 45 lioly 
places to wliicli a license is necessary, there are besides several 

* (iaya and its nei;;libourhuud is tided witli o<;nk«iils of diflerent religi- 
gious orders of Hindooisin.—[E d.] 
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Others which pay no duty to Government, hut are much fre¬ 
quented, and never without expense. When (he votary has 
made Ids ofFerinf;* and performed ail his ceremonies, the 
priest that attent^s him binds his thumbs together vvith a gar¬ 
land, and says that he will fine him on account of Ids ances¬ 
tors. When the fine is paid, the Brahman unties the gar¬ 
land, and declares that the ceremonies have been (’.dy per¬ 
formed ; not are the ceremonies considered as oi' any effect 
until this declaration has been made. Formerly it was the 
custom for the priest to keep the votaries’ tliumbs tied until 
he consented to give a sum that was considered adecpiatc to 
his circumstances; but Government has declared that alt 
contributions must be voluntary, and the collector of the duty 
or magistrate wilt, on complaint, compel the priest to perform 
his duty, and to accept of wlmtever the votary pleases. 
People, liowev* r, from distant countries, who do not know 
our customs, are still often much abused, of which, while on 
Preta Silit, I saw no less than two instances, two decent 
Brahmans from M ilwa applying to me for assistance: one 
was slript even to the skin, and had his tliumhstied; the 
other was sitting in despair at the foot of the hill, the sum 
demanded being so exorhilant that lie would not venture to 
ascend. The cheeks, however, on this violence have ren¬ 
dered it much less frctpicnt, and have given great satisfaction, 
not only to the votaries, but to many of the more moderate 
priests, who perceive that the security given to the votaries 
lias greatly increased their number. This increase seems 
still to be going on, as will appear from the statement in 
the appendix, with wliich I was obligingly favoured by Mr. 
Gilanders, who has cliargc of the collections.* 1 believe, 
however, that the increase is not so great as would at first 
sight appear from viewing that statement, as new regula¬ 
tions have probably reduced fraudulent visits, although I 
am inclined to think that many are still made. It is usually 
supposed that the number of pilgrims and their attendants, 
who in ordinary yeai's visit (iaya annually, is not leas than 
100,000, and 110,000 pilgrims would assuredly have less than 
70,000 followers, although some of the groat Mahrattas have 
rather amiies with them than guards; hut when several of 


• These coUectiuns are naw 1 helicve abolished.—[Ei>.] 
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tlicse come, as has luppencd this year, the number of Tisitants 
is reckoned to be double that above stated. 

1 have already mentioned that the two priesthoods, the 
Gayawals and Dhamins, are attached to thi^ place of worship, 
and ill the account of the people 1 shall give an account of 
their customs. I here shall confine myself to their conduct 
as priests. The Gayawals are very numerous. None of 
them have any learning, so that they are unable to read the 
necessary forms of [iraycr, and for that purpose employ 
Brahmans of bakadurip, Kanoj, and Srotryas, who are called 
Acharyas, are allowed a very slender pittance, and are 
severely exercised. A Gayawal who has much employment 
requires the assistance of three or four Acharyas, while one 
of these readers serves for three or four of the Gayawals 
who are little employed. Formerly there was a constant and 
miserable scramble among the Gayawals for customers, and 
the first who could lay his hands on a votary considered him 
as his property; but of late an order has been isaued that the 
votary should be allowed to select whatever Gayawal he 
please^, which has tended very much to produce peace, 
although there is no possible means of avoiding numerous 
squabbles. The Gayawals are nut only ignorant, and do not 
aflect any sort of severity or asceticism in their conduct, but 
many of them are notoriously very dissolute in their manners. 

Tlic Dhumins, who give one-fourth uf their profits to the 
Gayawals, and wlio receiw fewer and less valuable presents, 
have been under the necessity of applying more to study, 
and being unable to hire readers, are themselves able to read 
the ceremonies,' but none of them attempt any other science. 
Hach man officiates by turns at tile diiTereiit temples belong¬ 
ing to the order, and takes his chance of the yirofits that 
occur in his turn of duty. Thev have no mure affectation of 
virtue or s.'uictity than the Gayawals, and poverty aloiir pre¬ 
vents them Irum being equally diss(>lute. 

The influence of both de|)enUs entirely upon the power 
they are supposed to possess by birth, the whole efficacy of 
the ceremony depending on Ihcir pronouncing it duly per¬ 
formed. On this occasion even tlie most learned Pandit or 
greatest prince, when lie makes his offering, must bend down 
and receive on his head the foot of an ignorant dirty fellow. 

The places of worship to which licenses are granted con- 
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sist of 1 of first class, 2 of second class, 39 of tliird class, and 
4;> of fourth class. 

The wlioJe cliannel of the Plialgu, according to the Brali- 
tnaiis, from Braiima Sarobar to Ultarinanas, a distance of 
about half a tuiic, is reckoned equally holy. Four stairs hare 
in this tlisl.aiice been made to facilitate the descent from the 
town, the bank being Idgli, steep, and rocky. Ti’O stairs 
liavc a good cfl'cct wlien viewed from a distance, but have not 
l)een so contrived as to deprive the pilgrims of tlie (nerit of 
enduring fatigue in tbc ascent. One of them near Vishnupad 
having gone to ruin, li.-is been lately rebuilt, I believe by 
H.aju IVlitrajit. The stair eunsists of granite, is of a line 
widtii, on its siiiniiut is a gateway with a gallery for music 
(Kiibabutkbaua), and were not the steps much loo high, it 
would be a fine work. A Pandit fromtlie south of India told me, 
that before tin old gateway was rKmf)ve<l, he saw in the wall 
a stone containing .an inscription, which attributed the work 
and a tenii)le of fSuvya to Pratapa lludra, well known to have 
been the lust llind'a king of M'ai'anko], and of whom I have 
given sonm account in my journey to Mysore. In the present 
gateway lias been boilt a very strange female image below 
wbieb is an in.seription in tlie Telangga character, which 
mentions that in the year of Salivabsn 1444 (A. I>. 1521) 

1 be mighty hero, Krislma Deva, and his wife Tirumala Devi, 
iiad made ^'ome ofieritigs. There can be little tloubi: tliat 
this prince is Krishna, the great king of Vijayanagar, often 
mentioned in my account of Alysore; and he must have sent 
here to certify Ids vanity to (he barbai'ians (A//ef7(yia) who 
then occupied lids country. It is probshle that his mes¬ 
sengers took the first image which they found, and carved 
their inscription on tin; pedestal. Had they made .an image 
on purpose they would probably have given it some form 
that i.s worshipped among the orthodox, as Krislma cer¬ 
tainly was; Init this image is so strange, that no one whom I 
Imve consulted jirelends to guess at what deity it is intemleJ 
to represent. On the outside of the same g.ite, towards the 
river, has been placed an image reprcsetiting a mati, one of 
whose legs is in the mouth of a crocodile of tho Gangctic 
kind. This may represent a story of an alligator swallow¬ 
ing Nanda, the father of Krishna, which is to he found in the 
Bhagwat. In the same place is a female image standing, 
with a winged nutn flying below lier. North from thence 
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some way is the most lofty stair, (Gayatrighat) but it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rude, and was built 10 or (2 years ago by a widow 
named Gangga Bai, The other two are still inferior works. 

Vislinupad is by far the most celebrated place of worshij), 
and most elegant structure; but, as there are many other 
buildings dedicated to religion witbin the same enclosure, I 
shall at once give an account of the whole. The first entrance 
in approaching tliis sacred place is by a low and narrow door 
at the end of a <lirty lane. This door leads into a small nar¬ 
row court paved with stone, and having on the right hand, 
upon entering a small temple called Gayeswari. This is no 
doubt the Gram-devata* of Gaya town; hut it is now alleged, 
that the image was placed here by Brahma at the first for¬ 
mation of the place. No tr.idition remains concerning the 
founder of the temple, which X .am .assured is quite modern ; 
but the priests here seem totally unconcerned about their 
benefactors; or rather do not consider as such those who 
from vanity, or dread of the gods, erect temples, wliich are 
of no use to the priest. The image under a tree would just 
have answered his purpose as well, as placed in a temple of 
marble. Many images, similar to that worshipped as Gayes¬ 
wari arc scattered througli this part of the country, hut are 
usually called Jagadamb,!. They represent the destructive 
female power in the act of killing a man springing from the 
neck of a buft'alo, the head of which has been sejiarated. 
She is accompanied, as usual, by the linn, the emblem of the 
Syriiin queen or Cybeic, and X think it probable, was ori¬ 
ginally intended to represent Seniiramis, who seems by the 
natives to have been usually confounded with the Syrian 
queen. On the threshold is a rude inscription, and in the 
outer wall has been built a mild female figure called Gaya- 
kumari, or the maid of Gaya, which has probably been in¬ 
tended to rejirescnt some female of the sect of the Buddhas. 

At the far end of this court you pass through a door about 
five feet high and two wide, and this door also leads into a 
long narrow court paved with stone. On the right, you first 
come to a building called a chftttar, A vile stair leads up to 
a small court surrounded by cluisirrs, intended for the enter¬ 
tainment of Brahmans. Were they tolerably clean, some of 
the apartments would be handsome; but they arc to the last 


The Crsm-rfepvia i$ the tutelar deity of the village. 
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degree slovenly. In one of them are placed three statues of 
white marble, not so large as the human size, and clothed in 
dirty yellow cotton cloth. Two arc standing, anti rejirescnt 
Narayan and Lakshmi in an orlhndoN manner. The thiril is 
seated, and represents Alhalya Bai, the lady who eri'cled tlic 
Vishnupad, and this building. The statues and marble were 
brought from Jaypur, where the arts arc supposed to he in 
the highest perfection, but the images, except that they are 
polished, are miserably rude. 

Beyond the chatlar, on llie same side of the court, is aii'> 
ther building called a tlhariaa-xala, and built by a contriliu- 
tion of the Gayawals, as a place where the pilgrims may en¬ 
tertain them. Opposite to these, on the left side of the court, 
is a convent (iwn/A,) where three Mahantas of three orders 
of the Dasnami-sannyasis reside. These are the owners of 
Gayeswari, and divide the profits ctjually; hut one of them, 
the Mahanta of the ortler of Giri, is a deputy of the gi c.it 
Mahan la at Buddha-Gay a, and gives the larger share of Iiis 
profits to his chieii The Mahantas of the orders of I’liri and 
Bharati arc independent. In this convent have been built 
two atones, each containing two female images, that were 
probably once united, as the figures, which they contain, 
belong toa se' of eight, that are very often found united, and 
that collectively arc called the Ashtasakti. There are also 
lying in this convent two stones containing inscriptions, written 
in a kind of Nagri, of which my people cannot read the wiiulc. 
The former contains a very indecent figure, and is very 
strange. 'I'he characters of the first line are reversed, like 
those on a seal, and have probably been cut by a seal en¬ 
graver, until the error was discovered. Then follow 15 lines 
in a similar character, which my people canrrat read. Towards 
the end the inscription is Sangskrlta, and the characters 
more intelligible, but three Pandits, whom I have assembled, 
seem very doubtful about its meaning. So far as they seem 
to understand, it would appear, that Jay Singha, a petty 
Raja of Kasmir, placed here the impression of the feet of 
Dattatreya, which was hid by the Sannyasis from my sight, 
but is kept in the convent. The other inscription is mure 
distinct. In the year of Sambat 1662 (A. D. 1625) Sri 
Kalyan Ram, son of Narayan Das, commander of some fort, 
having gone to Kasi, came to Gaya, and built a stair. 

Beyond these baildings the court enlarges on the left into 
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a considerable area, in the centre of which is placed the temple 
of Gadadbar. The image is supposed to have been placed here 
by Brahma, but the temple is not one of the holy places, where 
offerings are made to please Gaya. The temple of Gadad- 
har is next in size to that of the Vishnupad, and is very 
rudely built of granite. It consists of a kind of slender 
pyramid or spire c.alled a maniiir, which contains the image, 
and of a flat roofed porch supported by several rows of 
pillars, which is called the aatrmindir or sob/ia iiiandhap, 
and into which infidels are admitted without scruple. On 
one of the pillars in this porch is engraved ait inscription, 
whiclt contains no date, has no reference to the temple, and 
the persons mentioned seeiii to have been of no note. The 
image exactly resembles many of those which are most 
common about the temples of the Buddhas, and which in 
most parts of the district are worshipped as Vasudeva, or 
as Lakshmi, although they arc males, or as N a ray an, or as 
both Lakshmi and Narayan, although one deity alone can 
be supposed to be represented, the figures at the sides 
being evidently attendants, holding fans made of the Thibet 
bull’s tail. Farther it must be observed, that this individual 
image could nut have been erected by any person of the 
sect of Vishnu, as.it represents a person with a lingga on 
his head, exactly in the style of the Janggains of this coun¬ 
try, anil must have been intended to represent either some 
worshipper of Siva, or to denote the power of the great God 
over some inferior deity. It could never therefore have been 
originally intended as the image to be worshipped as Ga- 
dadhar, an incarnation of Vishnu, and has been probably 
taken from some ruin, 'fhe present temple was built about 
100 years ago; but, having gone to decay, was lately repaired 
by Madan Datta of Calcutta, There would ajipear to have 
been another temple previous to that now standing, and in 
the time of the heretical Palas, this former temple was pro¬ 
bably the chief place of worship at Gaya. 

In the area round Gadadbar are scattered many images. 
One in most respects resembles Gadadbar, but instead of 
having on his head the lingga, as an emblem of Siva, he has at 
his feet a bull, which isancmblemof the same god, and this con¬ 
firms my opinion, that the image of Gadadbar is not the origi¬ 
nal idol, which should have represented a form of Vishnu, but 
is some image that has been taken from a ruin ; is said to pre- 
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sent Rainchnnilra; but has none of tbe emblems, by which 
the orthodox distinguisli that object of worship, wliile it has on 
each side the lion rampant of Gautama, and I have no doubt 
represents that lawgiver. The side of the area of Gadadliar 
next the entrance is occupied by the convent of Sannyasis 
above-mentioned. The side most remote from tbc passage is 
bouniled by tbe stair leading down to the river, wiiich I liavc 
lately described. The other side contains two buildings; 
1st. A dharma sala, or place of entertainment for holy men, 
which was built by Ray Ralhibh, son of Raja Ray Dullabli, 
tlie Cionipany's Dewan during the government of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings. In the wall of this is built a female image wit!) an 
inscription. It must be observed, that tliis female has in her 
hands exactly the same emblems, with that se.ated on the 
bull in the Sannyasis convent; but she is standing, and itas 
on one side a lion, and on the other a jackal. Tlie inscrip¬ 
tion is dated Sambat 1Z32 (A. D. 1175) in tbe 14tli year 
of Sri Govinda Faladcva, wiiich is 17 years before the Mu- 
bammedan conc^aest. It vrould appear from this inscrip¬ 
tion, that Ridyadhar, grandson of Gilan an untitled per¬ 
son, came to Gaya, gave daily 16 ica/iaii of cowries to the 
liwijas, took to witness 50 wursliippers of Vishnu especially 
Nrisingiia, .‘viidnar and Devadhar, from T.apabin, and ap¬ 
pointed Ragliav, Srikara Stoka, Damodar, Katidhar, and 
Kisho Dei a to manage the payment. The inscription was 
engraved by Kundes Kajsayi and Jay Kumar. In tlie line 
transvcTsing the above some person not yet known, says, 
that he inserted an image of the feet Dattatreya, taking to 
witness Someswar, Fadmanabh, the Devatas, and Dwijas. In 
the whole there is not the smallest allusion to the accompany¬ 
ing image, which had probably therefore been taken from 
some ruin. 2nd. The other building is the residence of the 
haughty spiritual guide of the Gayawals, into which I was 
not permitted to enter. 

From this area around Gadadhar there is a narrow winding 
passage into the area, which encompasses the Vishnupad. 
'I'his passage is enclosed by small rude buildings, in one of 
which is an image not worshipped. On a rude pillar at the 
the door of this are several inscriptions, which have been cut 
at different times, and are partly in a kind of Deva Nagri, 
partly in the Tailangga character. One in a kind of Nagri, 
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is dated in Sambat 1377 (A. D. 1210); but, owing to some 
ambiguity in the language, the Pandit of the survey can make 
nothing certain of its meaning, except that it concerns a 
certain Karma Dev a, son of J larideva, a descendant of Knsyap, 
who came to Gaya hill, and there is no place now known hy 
that name. Another inscription in a similar character seems 
to be equally difHciilt of explanation. It is dated a year earlier 
than the other and mentions a Dalta Sen, prince of Brahm.ans, 
of Sattapur. The inscription in the Tailangga character men- 
Uons, that some person on the 3rd tif Asharh performed 
his ceremonies at Gaya, but the person has very strangely 
omitted to mention his name. 

On a stone beam liere, arc carved Brahnn Narayan and 
Siva, with a fem.ale kneeling at each end of the row of 
gods. Below is an inscription, which relates to a Jan.irdan, 
the son of Som, but my people can give no I'ational expla¬ 
nation of what he is said to have done, and the inscription 
seems to have no connection with the image. Bralnna, it 
must be ob.scrved, according to Hindu legend has four heads; 
but in his images, carved as usual in relief, three only arc 
visible, the fouth being behind. There can be no doubi, that 
the chief figure in the cave of Elephanta, and w hich was cer¬ 
tainly the object of worship in that ancient temple, represents 
Brahma. Yet the imprudent zeal of some of nur orthodox 
clergy has grasped at the three visible heads, as a proof of 
an universal belief in the doctrine of a Trinity; just as if no 
rational argument for this opinion had existed. Even, if the 
number of heads in the idol had not been entirely mistaken, 
can it he supposed, that the truth of any doctrine of Chris¬ 
tianity requires the support of Hindu legend ?* 

Near it is an image, which represents one of the milder 
forms of the female power, with tiie lion of the Syrian queen or 
Cybele. The area of the Vishnupad is so small that no good 
view of the building can be had, which is the more to be re¬ 
gretted, as it jmssesses much more elegance than any Hindu 


* nil: idea iif the IliiidooTrinity has no refereuce to whcllier Brahma 
iiave Liircr, four, or five bead^ as be is sometimes represeuted. Brahma 
eorrcspojids with the Saturu of (ireek Mythology ; the Hindoo Trinity 
has reference to the three great operations ot nature, proiluclioii, presewo. 
thn ami dettruclion, or rather change .— [Ed.) 
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fltructure that 1 have yet seen. It was lately built by Abalya 
Bai, the widow of Holkar j and workmen were brought on 
purpose from Jaynagar, not only to build it, but to quarry 
the stones. The total length on the outside, as will appear 
from the ground plan is only SSj feet, so that it would make 
a small parish church; and the stone, although well squared, 
and very soft, has not by any means been cut smooth; yet 
the building is said to have cost 6,00,000 rs. and it required 
10 or years labour. The mandir over the object of wor¬ 
ship is an octagonal pyramid, probably 100 feet high, with 
many mouldings exceedingly clumsy, and much in the abo- 
nunable style of the great gateways of the temples in the 
south of India, built bv Krishna King of Vijayanagar, such 
as that ofKanchi or Conjeveram. The nat mandir or porch 
in front is however a very neat airy work, and consists of a 
square centke supporting a dome with a narrow gallery on 
three' sides. Tlie ground plan and elevation of one of the 
buttresses, wliich support the roof, will give some idea of the 
whole. My pait.ters failed in an attempt at placing the 
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who]e building in any thing like perspective. The outside 
of the dome is peculiarly graceful. Its inside is not so light 
but still is highly ]>leasing to the eye. The columns are 
very neat, disposed four and four in clusters; but owing to 
this, and to their being placed in a double order one above 
the other, their dimensions are insignificant, which is the 
greatest defect in this part of the building. 

The masonry of the dome is exceedingly curious, and is of 
a kind that 1 believe is unknown in I'lurope ; but on this sub¬ 
ject 1 have at present no book to which 1 can refer. It was 
built without any centre, and instead of being arched, con¬ 
sists of horizontal rows of stone, each row forming a circle, 
and each circle being of less diameter than the one imme¬ 
diately below. The horizontal thickness of the stones in 
each row is the same throughout. Each row is defined by 
two concentric circles, and the ends of each stone are de¬ 
fined by two of the radii. The stones of each row are there¬ 
fore firmly wedged together, so that no power could force 
them inwards, and each joining of the same row is united by 
three clamps of iron let into both stones. The clump in the 
middle is quadrangular, and passes through the whole depth 
of the row. The other two rcacli about two iuclics into tlic 
upper surfare of the stones ; the outer clamp being in form 
of a dove-tail, tbc inner in that of a ))arcllelogram, as will 
appear from the plan annexed to the elevation of the build¬ 
ing. The key-stone is circular, with a shoulder projecting 
over t!)e edge of the uppermost horizontal row. The work¬ 
men say tliat the dome might Imvc been constructed twice the 
size on the same plan.* 

Although this temple is quite new, it has lost iniicli of ils 
appearance from want of care. It especially is injured by an 
oozing of the time, which has made numerous large irregular 
murks on the black stone, which the jiriests will never take the 
pains to remove, I am indeed persuaded, that they never 
will expend a farthing on the preservation of the building, 
for which they have the utmost indifference; and as it is the 
object of worship alone that is sacred, 1 doubt much whether 
tlicy would have wished fur the building, had not the builder, 
all the time it was erecting, been an excellent subject for 
their operations. The object of worship at Vishnu pad I was 

* Indian arcliitvriure well deserves examination.— [liu.] 
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not udmitted to see. No positive refusal was given to my 
entrance into tlic dark recess where it stands; but I saw that 
tlie people would be pleased at my not intruding. It is, 1 
am told, a part of the rock, in wiiicli there is a cavity, that 
resembles the iin])ression made in clay by a man's foot, but 
considerably larger than the human size. It is supposed to 
have been inatle by the foot of Vishnu, when he stood on 
(iaya, in the attempt to tiold down that monstrous infidel. 
The east side of the area of the Vishiiupad is shut up by 
another temple, which Abalya bad commenced; and 
when her di'alb put an entire stop to its progress, the first 
order only of columns had been completed. 

[Hr. Buchanan after a very tong account of the idols of Gaya 
and Ilf the tlunisands who resort thither to perform pilgrim¬ 
age, thus coiieludes.—Eu.]—1 stood some time near Pretsila 
the lin k of ll.e ghost.*' in silent commiseration of human im- 
becihty. which here is conspicuous in a most disgusting form, 
(bie dirty ignorant jiriest led up the jiilgrims one after the 
other to the roi k, and in the most careless and hurried 
maiuuT, and (]mte devoid of all appearanee of reverence for 
the jilace or deity, told each what to do, concluding with the 
words, “ give me a jmifxii.'Y’ T.'his was jirohably tlie wlrole 
sum origiiialk oem.tuded, but it is repeated merely as a 
matter of ancient form; for, although the votaries, with every 
appearance of devotion, did punctually whatever mummery 
the iirie.st directed, ni> one offered the ]>aysa, which they too 
well knew would have been rejected with scorn. Another fat, 
half-naked dirty fellow leaned carelessly with his back against 
the rock, and rvithout deigning to notice tlicm in the smallest 
degree, allowed tlie pilgrims to jjrostrate themselves and kiss 
his feet. The jiilgrims were afterwards taken to another place, 
where their thumbs were tied togetlier with garlands, attd they 
were kept in this situation until they and the priest of the 
day came to an agreement about the amount to be paid. 
During the whole time 1 was on the hill, there was the ut¬ 
most tumult; the priests and other religious medicants were 
bawling for money, and the votaries, who bad performed their 
devotions, and were now roused to a consideration tif the means 
they had for returning home, were .soliciting moderation. 

* So cullcil from its !ii'bi;j I lie r(‘^^dcl^ce of a terrific spirit, to satisfy 
M liiiiii, .Vbalys Uui and .Mad.uinidliaii built a teinpic on tbc adjacent hill. 
”"1.1*0 J I Paysa, a eopjirr coin. 
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About 14 miles from Gaya is a town named Koch, where 
there is a considerable temple of brick in form of a tjuadraU' 
gulai tower, of which the annexed drawing was made by 
Khan Bahadur, son of Raja Mitrajit. This contains a Lingga, 
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which has priest and endowmf-iii, and is an object of wor¬ 
ship. It is atirtbuled to ti c Kol Rajas, which would con¬ 
firm the tradition of the e iliiel’., Iciviii^ governed the country 
immediately preMOus to the Mtihatntiiedaii con((UCSt; for the 
building is so entire, that it catnn't be supposed of much 
greater antiquity. But all around there are many ruins in a 
elate of much greater decay, and I think it probable, that 
these are the work of tin: Kol, and that the temple has been 
erected with part of their m.atcrisls. This in fact is con¬ 
firmed by the tradition of the priest, who says, that he knows 
nothing of the Kol, and that the temple was built by a certain 
Raja Bhalravcndra, hut when, or where he lived, is totally 
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unknown. It would seem, as if the temple h.id been sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade, many pillars lying round it, and 
there being on all sides some traces of a building. The 
columns arc of granite, and of a curious structure, but do nut 
’exceed four feet in length. Before the temple an‘ tying 
many images, which liave been collceted from the neighbour¬ 
ing ruins. There is also a stone containing a row tif deities 
silting on various aimnaU. Althnugli some of the figures are 
eucleiitly nude, my people allege, that it represents tight 
celebrated forms of the female power; but on the spot it is 
called the nine planets. There is also a row of figures like 
the 10 Avatars, hut the place of Buddha is supjilied by 
Radha. The only inscriptions are two short ones, on tlie 
b.ick of the stones containing images of Buddlms. The head 
of the one and feel of tlie other were broken. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the .stones commencing “ )’c l)liiiriaa ili'iii" and 
sliding “ FJmiubmU Maltuittaiiu'utt’ is tlie form of dedication 
tcmimiii on the im.lges of tliis district, tlial undoubtedly re- 
prtseiil Buddhas, and is considered farllier as a clear proof 
of any image, on w liich it is found, having been erected by 
some j'crsoii wliu worshipped these lawgivers. Some iiu.iges 
are also scattered on the princijial heaps of ruins, on part of 
which the town f koeh is situated, at some distance .south 
from the present temple. .\t Bavawang, aiioiit 1(1 miles 
westerly fiolu Tikari, is a tank and some heaps of bricks, 
concerning wliicli no tradition whatever remains. Under a 
free liave been collected some broken images, among wliicli 
may be traced two like Gadadliar, a Nrisitigha, and one 
w hicli seems to me to represent a iiiaiTiage, with the gods 
looking on as witnesses. North some way from thence is tlie 
prinrijial ruin attributed to the Kol Rajas. It would appear 
to be a parallelogram of 1100 by 7;')0 feet, enclosed witli an 
earthen raiii]iart slvengtliencd by very irregular bastions, 
wliicli extend across a counterscarp. The rampart and coun¬ 
terscarp are 100 feet thick, and from 30 to ’2i Icet high, and 
are surrounded by an enoniious ditch, 3o0 leet wide. Many 
lieaps containing broken bricks arc placed irregularly through 
the area, and may h 'Ve been buildings of a very considerable 
size, especially one eiitto.sing an area of TO feet square. 
There are no images about the ruins, which appear to be of 
very great antiquity, the whole buildings being reduced to 
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earth, with a few fragments of brick intermixed, as is usual 
in most of the mins attributed to the Kul; but this is the only 
one that would appear to have been fortified, and was pro¬ 
bably the stronghold of their principal chief, who resided at 
Buddha-Gaya. The inferior chiefs were probably prohi¬ 
bited from fortification. On the outside of the ditch lias 
been a tank about (100 feet by 360, and its greatest length 
extending from north to south. Kauyadol is a very reiuai k- 
able granctic peak on the southern boundary of this division, 
and adjacent to the Barabar hills, which contain many re¬ 
mains of antiquity. 

In the town of Gaya is a pretty large temple called Krishiia- 
Dwarika, which is not mentioned in the Gaya Mahatma, nor 
has it acquired any considerahlc celebrity; but the G;ty;iwals 
have built a Baitbak-Kbana or place of astembly, where they 
discuss the news which interest themselves, such as tiie 
arrival or conduct of pilgrims, and where th(;y play at cards, 
talk to parrots, or amuse themselves in any other inaiiino' 
etpiully laudable. A vast number of images are scattered 
about the area, or built into the walls. One is an cmaci.ited 
armed male figure rendered most hideous by having tlii<‘(! 
heads. Tliis is not seated, but is dancing on a human body. 
Another perhaps still more terrific. AUliough called the 
Great Mother, it is an unarmed male with four legs, sivtcen 
arms, and seven heads. In each hand it has an aninial on 
a plate, as if dressed fur food. It is dancing on four mens’ 
bodies, two prostrated, and two ready to be ('rus])cd. The 
girdle and crown are ornamented with human lie.uis, and 
on that, which terminates the crown, is seated a Buddha. 
Round this cliicf figure eight female armed furies arc dancing 
on an equal number of human cai'casses. 

In my account of the religion of the Burmas (Asiatick Re¬ 
searches, vol. 6, page 269) it is mentioned, that four great law¬ 
givers or Gods of the sect of Buddha, have appeared on this 
earth, according to the Italian orthography of the mis¬ 
sionary Sangermanno, these persons are named Chauchasam, 
Gonagom, Gaspa and Godama, the doctrine of the latter 
being alone followed in that country. In Ceylon the same 
is the case, and the itames of the four lawgivers, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Mahony’s orthography (Asiatic Researches, 
voh 7, p. 32), are Kakoosandee, Konagammeh, Kaserjeppe 
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and Gautama. Tliest names aee no doubt t])c same with 
those given in Ava, only differently corrupted; hut the ap¬ 
pellations given to the four lawgivers of the scot by tlie 
converted Sannyasi are very different. He calls them Ma- 
liamuni, Chandamuni, Sakyainiini and Gautamumuni, all of 
whom were Buddhas, that is very holy persons; but there 
have been many other such persons; and lie says, that as 
Buddha is merely a title eomiuon to many, it is highly im¬ 
proper to apeak of such a personage as Buddha hat itig been 
horn at such or such a lime, or having performed certain 
actions; and in fact, while 1 was in Ava 1 very selihiin heard 
the term Buddha ii>ed. 'I'lie same would also seem to he 
the ease in (leylon; for, although Captain Mahony generally 
calls Gautama by the name of Boodha, yet that is jirobahly 
incompliance with the common custom of the Hindus; and 
in hi.s accnuni there is a pass.ige (p. i©), which would seem 
to condemn the practice as improper. In the Amarkoah 
this doctrine mentioned by the convert is also fully implied. 
Gant'ima is not me.itioned among the synonyms of Buddha, 
which arc Sarhaggna, Sugala, Buddha, Dharma Unja, 
'I'athagaca, Sam.antauhadra, Bhaguwao, IVlarajit, Lokajit, 
.Jiiia, Sarabliiggna, Dasabala, Ailwayabadi, Binayaka, Mu- 
nimlra, Srighai'a, basta and Miini: but he is called a Mnni, 
and might have been in the same manner calleil a Buddha, 
a Bhagawiin nr any other of the above mentioned synonyms; 
hut, in speaking of him, such appellations should be joined 
tfl some of his various names, as bakya Muni, Gautama, 
Buddha or the tike. These names, by which Gautama is 
known, according to the Amarkosh, are Sakya Muni, Saka 
Singha, Sarbartha-Siddha, Sauddhodani, Gautama, Arka- 
b.aiulhii, and the son of MayadevL. It must be observed, 
th.at in the explanation (Tika) annexed, this person is said 
to have been descended from Sakya, who by the convert is 
called the third lawgiver of the Buddhas, and must not he 
confounded with his dcsccrnlant, one of whose names is indeed 
very similar. 

Among the orthodox Hindus Buddha is not considered as 
synoiiymnus with Bhugawau u deity, or Muni a saint, but is 
always talked of as one per.sonage, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and it) an inscription found at Biiddlia-Gaya, of which a 
translation has been published in the Asiatick Researches 
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(foI. 1, page ^4), this is fully stated. It is there mentioned 
by the author of the inscription that Buddha tiic incarnation 
of 3 part of Vishnu, and the same with tiari, appeared at the 
commencement of the Kaliyug in a wild and dreadful forest, 
and that Aniar, one of the nine jewels of the court of Vikra- 
maditya, having discovered this place of the supreme being 
in the forest, caused an image to be made, and a holy temple 
to be constructed, anil tberein were set up the Jivim; foot 
of Vishnu, the images of the Baud us, of Brahma, and the 
rest of the divinities. This place, according to the inscrip¬ 
tion, is called Buddha-Gaya, and the fore-fathers ot' him, 
who shall perform the ceremony of the Sraddhu at this place, 
shall obtain salvation, as is mentioned in the V.ayu-Puran. 
And that it may be known by a self evident testimony, that 
Aniara erected the house of Buddha, the author of the in¬ 
scription has recorded the event on a eionc, in the year of 
the era of Vikrama 1005 ^A. D. 918l. As Amava and Vjk- 
ramu are usually considered contemporary, and as thi.s cir¬ 
cumstance is expressly stated in the inscription, it might be 
considered as very strange, how an inscription engraved 
1(K)5 years after the time of A mar could be considered as a 
testimony of that person’s having erected the temple, luit 
Kir. Bcmly in his valuable treatise in llie Asiatick llcscarchos 
(vol. 8, page S4~) has shown, that Amar lived long after the 
cuiiimencement of the era of Vikrama, and not far from the 
time here assigned. It may therefore be alleged, that the 
inscription was made by Amar, and that tliis person built 
the temple of Mahamuni. That Amar m.iy have built the 
present temple, is very probable; but that he could have 
composed this inscription, apyicars to me impossible. It 
mentions, that in the temple built liy Amur, tlial person 
placed images of rive sons of Paudu; hut the small building 
containing these i> evidently a very recent work, in which 
some old images of Buddhas have been placed, and iiow 
named after these heroes. Besides, if Amur huilt the great 
temple, he must have been of the sect of B mb I ha, and the 
story of a Buddha-Avatar is considered by these heretics as 
altogether void of truth. That Amar was not orthodox, I 
am told is clear, from his having omitted in the beginning 
of the Amarkosli to use any sign of a trui believer. And 
that he was of the sect of the Buddhas, I am assured, is 
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proved by the synonyms, which, as I have above mentioned, 
he .(;ivcs for a Buddha and for Gautama; and farther these 
synonyms are not compatible with his having been the 
author of the inscription in question. I have no doubt 
therefore, timt this inscription is modem, and was composed 
liy some person of the sect of Vishnu, and has been erected 
to .Yccount for the continuance of the worship paid at this 
place to the Pipal tree, which in compliance with ancient 
superstition has been ordered in the Gaya Mabatma. I 
presume, that it is on some such authority us this, that 
certain theorists have imagined the followers of the Buddhas 
to be a branch of tlie sect of Vishnu, The inscription in 
question has probably been removed by the person, who 
transmitted a copy to the Asiatic!: Researches, as 1 met with 
none such. 

'J'he sect of Budtlha, as well as the orthodox Hindus, be¬ 
lieve that this earth is now in the fourth age of its existence, 
and that another age will come. Each age has had a law¬ 
giver and Gautam. -'s authority, according to the Burroas and 
Ceylonese, is now -.■.stablished. They therefore commence 
(iic K.YliMig, or fourth age, with his appearance, and the dif- 
ferc-nt systems on that subject have occasioned various periods 
to be as.sigiied fir I’lat event. It was agreed by both of the 
parties lliat came from Ava that Gautama resided at Buddha 
(iay.t, and that at his desire a temple was built by Dharma 
Asuka, King of Fadripuk, who held liis court at the place. 
Tile visitant who came last, aecorditig to the Muhanta, placed 
this event, or the commencement of the Kaliyug, about 
k’llW) years before the year ii!!!, while the convert gave 
5000 years fur the era. This latter date was evidently in 
conformity with the opinions prevailing now in India, the 
convert being unwilling to cede in antiquity to the pretensions 
of the Brahmans. The computations of Ceylon and Siam 
place Gautama in the sixth century before the birth of Clirist, 
which 1 take to he his real era; for the Mahanta said that he 
could not speak with precision concerning the date which his 
visitors from Ava gave, as he had omitted to take it in writing. 
It is said by the convert that the temple is not dedicated to 
Gautama, hat to Mahamuni, or the earliest lawgiver of the 
present eartli; and he said that the messengers who visited it 

F 
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from Ava merely venerated the place on account of its having 
been the residence of Gautama, considering the influence of 
Mahamunt to he extinct. That a temple may have been built 
here in the time of Gautama, and that it may have been dedi¬ 
cated to Mahainuni, and that perhajis some of its remains 
may be found among the ruins, is highly probable; but, that 
the present inandir is so ancient, is more than doubtful I 
think it, however, probable tiiat from that time the temple 
did not go entirely to ruin until the overthrow of the l*ul 
Rajas, and was repaired, or perhaps in a great measure re¬ 
built from time to time, as it went to decay, as being the 
chief seat of the religion wliich seems for many ages to have 
predominated in tliis country, on which account it was called 
Mahabuddha by the nicssengers from Ava, The tradition 
already mentioned of a temple having been built by Aniar- 
singha, in the lOlh century of the Christian era, seems to me 
exceedingly probable, if referred to the great mandir, which 
is now in the last stages of decay compatible with anything 
like a preservation of original form. 

1 now proceed to mention the present appearance of the 
mins, which are situated a few hundred yards west from the 
Nilagan river, on a plain of great extent. They consist of 
two parts, situated north and south from each otlicr. That 
to the north is the largest, being H'h2 feet by 100b in its 
greatest dimensions, and is called the Kajusthan, or palace. 
On the east, north, and west faces are traces of a ditch, 
and on the west and south arc traces of an outer wall or 
rampart, with the appearance of there having been a ditch 
between it and the palace; but by far the greater part of the 
building seems to have been a large castle or palace, which 
probably contained many small courts, although these have 
been entirely obliterated by the operation of time. Except 
where there arc traces of a double wall and ditch, the whole 
is now an uniform terrace, consisting chiefly, as is said, of 
bricks, but covered with soil. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the kings of Magadha have ever lived here, 
since the time of Dharma Asoka, or his immediate successors. 
On this ruin has lately, but at difierent periods, been erected 
a building containing two temples, with an adjoining habita¬ 
tion. One of the temples contains the hideous gagannath. 
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and was built by the father of the present occupant. The 
other is a temple of Ram, built by a Gangga Bai, who died 
a year or two ago. 

Immediately south from the palace, and separated from it 
by a road, was the temple, which has left a ruin abtmt 800 
feet from east to west, and about 480 from north to south. 
This also seems to have consisted of various courts, now 
mostly reduced to irregular heaps of brick and stone, for im¬ 
mense quantities of materials have been removed. The 
largest heap now remaining is at the north-east corner, where 
there is a very large terrace, on which are two modern small 
teni}iles. The one farthest east is called Vagiswari, and 
was erected by one of the Mahantas of the great convent 
of Sannyasis. An image was dug from the ruins, and in its 
new name no attention has been paid even to sex, as it re- 
presentf an :trmed male, while Vagiswari is the goddess of 
eto<]uence. The history of the other temj)le, called that of 
Turadevi, is similar. The image which has been selected 
in place of havinj the form of Tara, one of the most hi¬ 
deous of the female dcstruc^ve power, represents a mild- 
looking prince standing on a throne supported by seven 
Buddhas. In the cast end of this terrace, in order to procure 
materials for building, is now forming a great excavation. 
The workmen have laid open a chamber of brick, a cube of 
about SO feet, without door, window, or stair, which could 
only have been intended for a tomb. Although the followers 
of Gautama in Ava burn the dead, yet the bones and ashes 
are always, I believe, buried; and I know that those of the 
priests, at least, arc preserved in monuments, and the custom 
seems to have prevailed among the Buddhists of India, for 
the late Mr. Duncan informs us (Asiatic Researches, vol. v., 
page Idl,) that, in digging into extensive ruins about four 
miles north from Banaras, an inscription was found along 
with spme bones in an urn, and an image of a Buddha; and 
Mr. Duncan rationally conjectured that these bones belong 
to some votary of Buddha, which is confirmed by the inscrip¬ 
tion. It terminates with the sentence usual as a form of dedi¬ 
cation on the images of this district, and mentions that Sthira 
Pal and his elder brother, Basantu Pal, King of Gaur, in the 
year 108S of Sambat (A. D. 1062), came to Kasi, performed 
worship, enriched the city, and ordered all those who did not 
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follow the fiudJhns to embrace that sect. The chambe 
therefore, now opened in the ruins of Matiabuddhs was in a 
probability a tomb. South from this terrace, and separate 
from it by a road, which is said to have been covered b 
an arch, and to have extended all the way to the river, ha 
been a lar{;e range of buildings, but the greater part of th 
materials has been removed, and tliere only reiuaiti som. 
heaps of broken bricks, and images, one of which is ver 
large and curious. It seems to me to represent a prince win 
has lost his wife, and she is represented lying above his head 
and attended by two mourners. The iiiscrij'tion contains 
merely the usual form of dedication. It is imssible that this 
may have been the royal sepulchre, or at least the place 
where the monuments of the princes were ])laced. South 
from thence has been a small tank. The awdicd road above- 
mentioned led between the two masses now ilcscribcd into the 
area of the great mandir, or shrine, the only part of the 
building that remains at all entire. On the right as you en¬ 
ter the area is a small chamber of brick, which contains no 
image, and lias every ap))earancc of being modern, whicli is 
also the case with two small chambers on the left; but one of 
them is evidently alluiled to in the inseriptiun given in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches lately quoted. This, 
which is nearest tlte entrance, contains several large images, 
said to have been collected from various parts of the ruins, 
and built into the wall, five of them representing an cqasil 
number of Rudd has, sitting iii the usual manner, are com¬ 
monly said to represent the five sup]iosed sons of Pandu. 
One of them seems clearly to me a funereal munument: the 
dead body is laid over the head of the Muni, or Buddha, 
through whose favour he may be supposed to have reached 
the upper regions, and is accompanied by two mourners. 
The inscription is not thoroughly understood by my people, 
and some of the letters are defaced. It commences witli the 
form of dedication usual among the Buddhas; but all that 
follows is interpreted in quite different manners by three 
Pandits whom I consulted. 

The other small chamber is the tomb (Samadhi) of the first 
Mahanta of the convent of Sannyasis. Between these build¬ 
ings and the porch of the great shrine is lying a stone, con¬ 
taining the impression of a Buddha's feet, and by the convent 
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called Buddliapad ; but there can be little doubt that this is 
the Vishnupad alluded to in the first volume at' the Asiatic 
Itesearchcs. It has evidently been taken from the ruins, 
several similar having been carried from thence to the con* 
vent, and round it many images have been heaped. By this 
mark of the deity’s presence is lying a stone, which contains 
an inscription of considerable length. Several of the images 
collected here have inscriptions. Tlie most remarkable is 
one called Sabitri (a goddess), hut which seems to be a male 
votary of the Buddhas, having a Muni seated on his crown, 
fur he resembles a jirincc. The inscriptions mention no per¬ 
son’s name, but invoke the Buddhas. On a male figure at 
the same place, now called Saraswati (a goddess), is the usual 
pious sentence of the Buddhists. 

The great slirine, or inandir, is a slender quadrangular 
pyramid of,great height, much resembling that at Koch, but 
its summit is broken, and a part bangs over in a very singular 
manner. This spire is, on three sides, surrounded hy .a ter¬ 
race about 25 or .'10 feet high, tlic extreme dimensions of 
wjiicli are 78 feet wide by 98 long, and one end of this ter¬ 
race towards the east lias covered the porch; but that lias 
fallen, and brought down the part of the terrace-by which it 
was covered. A stair from each side of the porch led up to 
the terr.ice, on which there was a fine walk round the temple 
leading to the second story of the shrine in front, and to a 
large area behind, on which is plaTitcd a celebrated pipal 
tree (ficus religiosa). As this is still an object of worship, 
and frequented by the pilgrims from Gaya, as I have already 
mentioned, the north side of the terrace has been repaired as 
u road, and some zealous person has lately built a stair on the 
outside, so that the orthodox may pass up without entering 
the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of Buddha. 
The mandir has been covered with plaster, some remains of 
which show that it has been subdivided into numberless pro¬ 
jecting corners, petty mouldings, and niches, each containing 
the image of a Buddha in plaster, and on each projecting 
corner has been placed a stone, somewhat like a bee-hive, 
having a Buddha carved on each of its four faces, with a hole 
in the top for incense. The number of such now scattered 
over the country is almost inconceivable. The porch has 
always been small, and since it fell some persons have cleared 
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away thernins, and constructed a gate of the fragments. The 
shrine or cavity iii tlie matidir tiiat is on a level with the 
ground, and the entrance to which was through the porch, is 
small and covered with a Gothic arch, the plaster work on 
which has been divided into small compartments, each con¬ 
taining an image of a Buddha. The whole fur end of the 
chamber has been occu))ied by a throne of stone (singhasan) 
in a very bad taste, and which has been disfigured by a 
motley row of images taken from the mins, anil built on its 
front so as to hide part of the deity. This is a monstrous 
mis-shapen daub of clay, and has been well enough repre¬ 
sented in a drawing published, if 1 recollect, by the late 
Colonel Syines. The extreme rudencKS of this image may be 
perhaps considered as a proof of great .aiitiniiity, .and this may 
have been the original image placed iiere in the time oi' fJau- 
tamu, round which the temple has been coiistriictod. There 
is, however, current a tradition of tlic origin.al imago having 
been gold, and of its having been removed by the Miiham- 
medans, so that the present image is supyutsed to lias'e been 
made after the sect hud undergone yicrseciition, and could no 
longer procure workmen cayiable of making a decent substi¬ 
tute. Above this chaml>cr are two others, one on the level 
of the old terrace, and the other still higher; Init witii these 
the falling of the porch has cut off all eoimnuideation. Several 
of the people, however, in the viciidty re mem her the juirch 
stantjing, and have frequently been in the ehaiultcrs, a stair 
from the terrace leading to the uppermost. This was quite 
empty, and was probably the jtiace where treasure was dcyio- 
sited. Tile middle chamber has a throne, but tlic image has 
been removed, and, if there was ever an image of gold, this 
was probably it.s yilace. 

The terrace enlarges liehind the temple, towards the west, 
and forms an area, on which is growing the Piyial tree, wliich 
the orthodox supyxise to have been yilanteil by Brahm.n. The 
worshipyiers of Gautama on the contrary assert, that it is 
placed exactly in the centre of this earth, and call it Bodhi- 
druma. They say that it was yilanted by Dugdha Kamini 
King of Singhaldwiji years before the year of our Lord, 
1811, that ia according to them years before tlic building 
of the temyde. The tree is in full vigour, and cannot iii all 
probability exceed 1(K) years in age; but a similar one may 
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have existed in the same place, when the temple was entire. 
Around Its root has been lately raised a circular elcv.ilion of 
brick and niovtar in various concentric stages, and on one of 
these has been placed a confused iniiltitiidc of images, and 
carved fragments of stone, tok<;n from the ruins. On the 
pedestal of one of these images, representing a man with a 
woman sitting on Ids knee, which is one of the most usual 
iigures in tlic district, the messengers from Arn carved an 
account of their visit, and which must render us cautious in 
admitting the inscriptions, on the various images on this dis> 
trict, to have any connection with their erection. 

Tlie number of images at Buddha-Gaya is very great, and 
there is scarcely any one form of those, that are scattered so 
numerously almut the whole country fur eight or ten cuss in 
all directions, but what may be found in its immediate vici¬ 
nity, nor is there any reason to doubt, that tbe whole in its 
immediate vicinity belonged to the great temple. This 
also seems to me to have been the tjuarry, as it were, from 
wliioh almost tbe whole of these fur eiglit or ten cuss round 
have liei’ti carried. Many, which are now worshipped by 
the orthodox, and .10 doubt have a strong resemblance and 
many attributes of tbe gods of the present Hindus, seem to 
me to have had tlie same origin. It is evident indeed, that 
the people are totally careless in this respect, worshipping 
males by the name of females, and female images for male 
deities. Nay some of tbe images which they worship, are 
actually Buddhas in the most unequivocal forms, while others, 
on or over their heads, contain representations of these law¬ 
givers, as testifying their superiority. Another mark by 
which most of these images may be known to have belonged 
to the Buddhas, is the enormous size and distention of the 
lobe of their ears, which is very general in the images of this 
district, and even prevails in many of such as have in other 
respects tbe most decided appearance of the idols now wor¬ 
shipped. Another mark still, by which tbe convert asserts, 
that all images formed by his sect may be distinguished, is a 
mark on the palm of the bands and soles of the feet, wliicli is 
supposed to resemble the lotus flower. 

The Division of Nawada is a very beautiful country, finely 
adorned, both towards the nortli and south by bills; and 
even in the great plain that intervenes, many rocks project. 
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and give an interest and variety to the view. Tlie hills to 
the north are bare, but those towards the frontier of Ramgar 
are finely wooded, and the vallies tliere are watered with 
clear perennial streams ; but the country in that (piarter is 
grossly neglected, and almost in a state of savage nature. 
The plain country is in genera! well planted, and the villages 
stand high. There are 10 houses of brick, 50 houses of 
two stories with mud walls and covered with tiles, ,500 of the 
same nature hut thatched, 500 houses of one story with mud 
walls and covered with tiles, Tliirtecn-sixtecntlis of the whole 
are huts with mud walls, and thatched, eight ]iurts with reeds, 
and five parts with straw. Two-sixteenths have walls of hur¬ 
dles. The remainder are mnrkis, (like hee hives). The 
Moslems have about 50 mosques built of brick, :md many 
monuments of saints, but none of them are at all remark¬ 
able either as buildings, or for their sanctity. The ehief 
place of worship among the lliiuhis is on the I’aiigcliane 
river, where it passes between the bill called Giribraja .and 
the former abode of Jarashandha. About .5000 people .are 
said to bathe there on the Purnama ofKartik, 

West from Giriyak, on the south side of the above-men¬ 
tioned ridge near its centre are five .springs, four of them hot. 
and dedicated to worship. At these springs, on the Tihiga- 
Sangkranti, from 8 to 10,000 peo])le assemble to bathe, and 
the Rajagriha Rrahmans have the small profits tliat neerite. 
These springs are situated in a row parallel to the hill, and 
are collectively called Tapohan, 

I now proceed to describe the ruins on Giribraja or 
Giriyak hill. The original ascent to this is from the north¬ 
east, and from the bottom to the summit may lie traced 
the remains of a road about i2 feet wiiie, which has been 
paved with large masses of stone cut from the hill, and winds 
in various directions to procure an ascent of moderate de¬ 
clivity. When entire a palanquin might have perhaps been 
taken up and down; but the road wotdd have been dan¬ 
gerous for horses, and impracticable for carriages. In 
many places it has now been entirely swept away. I fallowed 
its windings along the north side of the hill, until 1 reached 
the ridge opposite to a small tank excavated on two sides 
from the rock, and built on the otiicr two with the frag¬ 
ments that have been cut. The ridge here is very narrow. 
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extends east and west, and rises gentiy from the tank 
towards both ends, but most towards the west; and a paved 
causeway .‘iOO feet long and 40 wide, extends its whole 
Jength. At the west end of this causeway is a very steep 
slope of brick 20 feet high, and 107 feet wide. I ascended 
this by what appeared to have been a stair, as I thought 
that I could perceive a resemblance to the remains of two 
or tiiree of the steps. Above tliis ascent is a large platform 
surrounded hy a ledge, and this has probably been an open 
area, 186 feet from east to west, by 114 feet from north to 
south, and surrounded by a parapet wall. At its west end, 
1 think, I nan trace a temple in the usual form of a mandir 
or slirinc and natmsndir or porch. The latter has been 
26 feet deiip by 48 wide. The foundation of the north 
cast corner is still entire, and consists of bricks about 18 
inches ion,;. 9 wide, atid 2 thick, and cut smooth by the 
chisel, so that the masonry lias been neat. The bricks are 
laid in clay unirtur. Kight of the pillars that supported the 
roof of tlii.s por;,h, project from among the ruins. Tliey are 
of grrudcc, wliicl. must have been brought from a distance. 
J'licv are nearly of the same rude order with those in the 
temple of Buddha Sen at Kaiyadol, and nearly of the same 
sixe, having be'ti about 10 feet long, but their shafts are 
in fact hexagons, the two angles only, on one side of the 
<)uadrangic, having been truncated. The more ornamented 
side has probably been placed towards the centre of the 
building, while the plain side has faced the wall. The 
mandir has probably been solid like those of the Buddhas, 
no sort of cavity being perceptible; and it seems to have been 
a cone placed on a quadrangular base 45 feet square, and as 
high as the nalmandir. The cone is very much reduced, and 
even the base has decayed into a mere heap of bricks. On 
its south side in the area by which it is surrounded, has 
been a small quadrangular building the roof of which has 
been supported by pillars of granite, three of which remain. 
Beyond the mandir to the west is a semi-circular‘terrace 
which appears to have been artificially sloped away", very 
steep toward the sides, and to have been about 51 feet in 
diameter. The cutting down the sides of this terrace seems 
to have left a small plain at its bottom, and an excavation 
has been made in this, in order probably to procure materials. 

Returning now to the smalt tank and proceeding east along 
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the causeway, it brings us to a semi-circular platform about 
30 feet in radius, on which is another conical building quite 
ruined. East from thence, and adjacent, is an area 4-5 feet 
square, the centre of which is occupied by a low square 
pedestal ^5 feet square, divided on the sides by compart¬ 
ments like the pannelling on wainscot, and terminating in a 
neat cornice. On this pedestal rises a solid column of brick 
68 feet in circumference. About 30 feet up this column has 
been surrounded by various mouldings, not ungraceful, which 
have occupied about 15 feet, beyond which what remains 
of the column, perhaps 10 feet, is quite plain. A deep 
cavity has been made into the column, probably in search 
of treasure, and this shows, that the building is solid. It 
baa been built of bricks cemented by clay, and the outside 
has been smoothed with a chisel, and not plastered. Fart of 
the original smooth surface remains entire, especially on the east 
side. The weather on the west side has produced much injury. 
To the east of the area, in which this pillar stands, is a kind 
of small level called the dower garden of Jarasandha; an 
idea perfectly ridiculous, the extent being miserable, and 
the whole a barren, arid rock. It must he observed, that on 
the west extremity of the hill, towards tlie plain where Ja¬ 
rasandha is said to have been killed, and from whence 
there is an opening to what is most peculiarly called Uaja- 
griha, there is a road ascending the bill exactly similar to 
that at the east end, and I .have no doubt, that it reaches 
tills temple, and could have served no other purpose, but 
as opening a communication with it, although by the natives 
it b considered as the remains of a fortification. In this I 
have no doubt, that they are entirely mistaken. The only 
image that I saw near the temple, was a small one exceed¬ 
ingly decayed, which was found in the bottom of the tank. 
It represents a four-armed female with a child on her knee. 
The natives acknowledge, that it cannot represent Ganes 
Janani, or Ganes, and bis mother, because the female has 
four arms and holds weapons in her hands. It probably 
represents the warlike Semiramis with her son Niniyas. It 
has the strongest affinity with an image placed near Patan- 
devi at Patna and with one found at Koch but the weapons 
held in the hands are different, and the supporting animal is 
totally effaced. It has the ears of the Buddhas. 

In the vicinity the column of brick is called the seat (Bai- 
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ihski and Chabutara) of Jaraaandha, and the temple is aaid to 
have been Ids house; both opinions arc totally untenable. At 
Nawada the wbole ruin was said to be the seat (eAa«tara) and 
flower garden of the same personagej but the ascent must 
always have been too laborious to render it a place of luxuri- 
ous retiremcut, and it can only be supposed to have been 
attended from religious motives, most nations considering 
that the deity is to be pleased by whatever is painful or dis¬ 
agreeable in the performance. If Giriyak was the country 
scat of Jaiasandlia, and tlic fort of Rajagriha liis capital, ns 
is possible, this may have been his principal place of worship, 
with a road leading up each end of the hill from each resi¬ 
dence of the prince. What the intention of the great pillar 
has been, is not so obvious. It may have bi^n merely in¬ 
tended as an ornament for tlie temple; or it may have been 
erected in commemoration of Jarasandha's victories, as is said 
to have been customary with Indian princes; or finally, it 
may be his funeral monument, as his family for many genera¬ 
tions continued to govern the adjacent countries, and were 
mo-st powciful princes. The idea of Jarasandha’s house 
having been seatea on the hil! Giribruja, so generally believed 
in the country, seems to derive its ririgin from a verse in the 
Bhagwat, which mentions, that Krishna Bhim and Arjnn 
disguisod as mendicants went to Giribraja, where was the 
son of Brihadratha (Jarasandha), and at the time when men¬ 
dicants were usually admitted, they went into the palace, and 
saw the king. This is usually supposed to imjdy, that the 
place was on the hill Giribraja; but that seems straining the 
sense too far, as giri in tite composition of the word cannot 
signify a hill, the other part hrnja signifying many; but Gtrt- 
braja is not a cluster of hills, on the contrary it is one hill of 
a cluster. Giribraja seems therefore a proper name, like the 
vulgar word Giriyak, for which no meaning can be assigned, 
and like Giriyak was probably applicable to both the hill and 
adjacent village. The situation of these ruins, which has in 
a great measure saved them from the depredations of those 
in search of materials; and their dry and parched vicinity, 
which almost entirely checks the growth of the destructive fig 
trees, may account for their preservation through so many ages. 

The Sheykpukai) Division is bounded on the suuth by a 
mountainous ciisin extending east from Gidbaur, part of which 
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it includes; it consists of two portions. One is a fine plain, 
through which are scattered many detached naked rocks. 
This is tolerably cultivated, hut in general indifferently planted, 
and often with palms alone. Some part of this is much neg¬ 
lected, looks very dismal, and is covered with long grass, 
which in the dry season is quite brown. The other portion, 
in the north corner, is flooded by the swelling of the Ganges, 
which flows up numerous channels, and covers the greater 
part of that vicinity. The villages alone, at that season, 
emerge from the flood, so that the country is bare of trees; 
but in the dry season its rich crops produce a fine verdure 
intermixed with flowers, that give it a very pleasing aspect. 
The officer of police alleged, that in his whole division there 
were only two dwelling houses of brick; but 1 saw more. 
Twenty-five houses, lie says, are built of mud, and covered 
with tiles, but have only one story. One-sixteenth of the 
whole are mud housea of two stories, and covered with thatch; 
twenty-nine thirty-two parts are mud walled huts, of which 
three-quarters arc covered with reeds, and one-quarter with 
straw; one thirty-second part consists of hovels with walls 
made of hurdles, partly in the form of bee-hives (marili) partly 
like pig-styes {khopra),* 

Sheykhpurah contains 1000 houses, in a long row, by the 
foot of a rock. The street in some parts is so narrow that 
an elephant cannot pass. There are besides the fallow¬ 
ing places, that may be called towns; Baragbigha contains 
1000 houses, Sekundura 400, Merzagunj 400, Budhauri 200, 
Choyara 2GO, Nubinagar 200, Bishazari 100, Katrisaray 100, 
Kazifutehchuk 100, and Lahoyar 100. The Moslem places 
of worship arc of very little consequence, although Sheykh¬ 
purah is said to derive its origin and name from the tomb of 
a saint named Sayeb, who was a Sheykh. 

Tlie only place now at all frequented as holy is the tomb 
of a certain Saiud Jusuf, which had long remained unnoticed 
in a wood, when the saint manifested himself in the following 
manner. A poor weaver was seized with blindness, and being 
unable to procure a subsistence, determined to put himself 
to death rather than to suffer the agonies of poverty. With 
this intention he entered the wood, when the saint called to 
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Iiim, and told him, that he would next day recover his sight. 
At the same time the saint enjoined the weaver to search for 
his tomb, and proclaim its virtues. The weaver, on recover¬ 
ing his sight, did not fail to obey his benefactor's orders ; and 
he and his descendants have evt?r since lived at ease by the 
contributions of the faithful, although the tomb is a mere 
heap of clay, and has no endowment.* From SO to 200 
peojile, Moslems and Hindus, assemble at the tomb every 
'J'hursday. It i.s situated at Clinyen, four coss south from 
Sheyhlipural). The only ]>lac;e of Hindu worship at all re¬ 
markable is at Prcniiiya, north from Slu'jklipurah five coss. 
A certain chief of a village, of the Uhanuk tribe, named 
Vasn, was killed about 500 years ago by the Muhammedans, 
and his ghost has ever since been troublesome. It is wor- 
shi]iped in a temple of brick, and a Dhanuk acts .as Piyari. 
Every Sunday some peojile make offerings, and on a certain 
day in V.aisakh about KXIO assemble to a fair. The higher 
ranks pray to Vishnu on the occ.isions, when the Gram- 
devatas were for.nerly aildresscd. Each low tribe has deities of 
its own, to which on such occasions its raembers pray. Th^rc 
arc no remains of a.itiijuity of considerable magnitude, but nu¬ 
merous old strongholds of the turbulent chiefs, who until lately 
held the couutry. The most ancient probably is a mud fort, 
about eight miles north from Sheykhpurah, at a village named 
Kewara, o liere a llajwar chief is said to have resided. 

Durvapur Division, besides a small island in the Ganges, 
consi.sts of three parts. By far the greatest jiortion is inun¬ 
dated during the rainy season, a few high places only then 
emerging. These high places are occupied by villages .and 
plantations ; but on the wbolc this part of the country is 
rather bare. When visited in Ortolier, just afier the sub¬ 
siding of the floods, it looked very ill, being a stifl'black mud 
without any sign of vegetation. In January it was covered 
with almost uninterrupted crojis of wheat, barley, pease, at id 
mustard. The western part, immediately adjacent to the 
Ganges, forms the second part of the division, is rather high, 
and of a very fine soil inclining to clay, but somewhat free. 
It is finely planted, produces a jierjietual succession of crops, 
especially Jancra ami cotton, and is astunishiuglv populous; 

* Such cnalulity would seem iinpussible.—£V/. 
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but the villages ate very slovenly. At the south-east corner 
of the district is the third portion surrounding two small rocky 
hills, and much neglected. A great part of it is overrun with 
stunted woods intermixed with palm trees. All the bank of 
the Ganges is here called Tariyani. 

DivihiON OF Bar. —The immediate bank of the Ganges 
here is called Tariyani, and consists of two parts. Ist. Some 
low inundated hare land, near the river, and called Diyara. 
And 2dly. a high and more extensive tract, culled Bliitha, ex¬ 
tremely populous, highly cultivated, and finely planted. It 
is not productive of rice; but various other cro|>s succeed 
one another throughout the year. During the floods the in¬ 
terior country is mostly inundated ; but many high places 
afford situations for villages and plantations; nor is the in¬ 
undation so deep as in Duriyapur, so that a great part has 
been surrounded by small banks, and is cultivated with rice. 
There are dwelling houses of brick mostly in Bar; two 
tiled houses ; aud 700 clay walled houses of two stories and 
thatched. Almost every other abode Las mud walls, and is 
thatched. I’erhaps 200 may have walls made of reeds. Bar 
is a poor scattered place, hut of great extent, and, including 
Masumgunj, is said by the Kaxi to contain no less than 5000 
houses, althougli others allege, that it contains only 4000. 
Several very respectable Muhammedan families reside in it, 
and it has a considerable trade. Besides Bar, this division 
contains the following small towns: Saksohara, Bara, Saduk- 
pur, and Punarak, having from 500 to 300 houses c.icli; and 
Bukhtyarpur, Chaundi, Rawaich, Yamuniehak, and Cfiaura- 
gunj or Dihirimahal, having from 200 to 100 houses. In this 
.livision, except 10 or 12 mud forts built by former Zemindars, 
and now totally ruined, I heard of no remain of 3nti(|uity. 

Behar Division —contains about 500 brick houses, of 
which 200 have two stories, and 300 have one story. There 
are about 2000 Itouscs with tiled roofs and muJ-walls of 
two stories; and 3000 of one story. Many of both are white 
washed, 2500 tiiatched houses of two stories, and niud- 
wall. All the huts have clay-walls, and are mostly thatched 
with straw; perhaps one in 50 or 60 may be a hovel like a 
bee-hive. Behar is a very large scattered place surrounding 
the ditch of an ancient city, now in a great measure deserted. 
It is divided into 24 Mahullahs or wards, but these are now 
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separated by fields and gardens, so that it has little appear¬ 
ance of a town. The most compact part is a long narrow 
baaar, or street, extending south from the old fort towards 
the monument of Shurfuddin. This street is paved with 
brick and stones, whici), although very rougli, must be of 
great use in rainy weather; but in every other respect it is 
the most wreCdicd street, that I have ever beheld. Back 
however from this street, on both sides, are some respectable 
looking houses, surrounded by brick walls, but intermixed 
with JioveJs. There are some Mosques,* that have been 
tolerable buildings, but they are now quite ruinous. It 
is said, that, until the decline of the Mogul government, 
the town surrounded the old ditch on every side for at least 
a mile, and was as compact as Indian cities usually are; but 
it was reduced to its present condition, first by the Mahrattas, 
who sacked't in the time of Alaverdi Khan, and secondly by 
the great famine in the commencement of the English Go¬ 
vernment, since which it has never recovered, there being 
no inducement tc bring people to a place, no longer the seat 
of any considerable establishment. It still contains about 
5000 houses, amotg which are most of those that are of 
brick, or that are tiled. 

Besides Behar there are in this division the following 
towns; Nur-iiiaray, including ^'ar-Saray, Dayanagar and 
Ainarnagar, all contiguous, contains 750 houses; Maghra, 
with a Company's cloth factory dependent on Eatna, contains 
400 houses; Silao BOO; Sltali-Saray 500; Merza-T'iagar 
yOO; Asanagar JJOO; Bhadai 175; and Kajagrilia 150. At 
the southern extremity of this division it includes part of the 
Hnjugriha hills, and at Behar an exceeding rugged rock 
projects from the plain, but all the remaining country is 
level, and the southern part is inundated. Tins entirely 
resembles the adjacent parts of Bar just now described. 
'J'hc southern and more elevated parts are highly cultivated, 
and finely planted. East from Beliar some part is indeed 
overwhelmed, with trees; but ui other parts the country 
is too well cultivated to admit of this waste. The imnie- 


* Tlic tuiiili of Shurfuddin, lutlcd tlie Makulla u the chief 

Mobieai piuco nt wurshij); 50,Q0U votaries attend llic processiaDs of (be 
Kurbula.—[.En-) 
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diate vicinity of Behar is remarkably beautiful. Being sup* 
]>lied with numerous canals, a large extent is continually irri¬ 
gated with machinery, and under a constant succession of 
luxuriant crops, while the rugged hill, brick buildings, and 
ruins give a pleasing variety to the scenery. 

By far the most celebrated place of 1 liiulu worship in this 
division is Rajagriha or tlic King’s house; .and for many 
ages it has no doubt been one of the principal seats of super¬ 
stition in the country, and in nil probahllity has been long 
the scat of empire. Tlic small town still n.nned Ilajagrilia 
clearly in my opinion marks out the original seat of empire, 
us is implieil hy its name, and is situated on the north side 
of the ridge of mountains, to whieh it has communicated its 
name, towards its east end, about seven or eight miles north¬ 
west from Giriyak, which 1 have described as a palace of 
Jarasandha, who is by ail acknowledged to have been king of 
India, and several monuments attributed to him arc shown 
near Rajagrilia; but, although the town stands on the massy 
rampart of an old fortress, the natives to my great 5ur])risc 
have no tradition of this having belonged to Jarasandha, on 
the contrary they in general attribute the fortifications to 
Slier Sliah. An inspection of the place soon satisfied me 
with respect to this tradition. 1 at first sight discovered, 
that there had been two fortifications. One much the larger 
is of an irregular pentagonal form, and is apparently very 
ancient, as the traces, which remain, are a mere rampart *if 
earth, wanting outworks, but strengthened by a ditch. The 
ditch seems to have been about 100 feet wide, and the whole 
eartl) taken from it has been thrown up to form the rampart, 
which includes a space of about li2,(HX) yards in diameter. 
The present town stands upon the north-west comer of this 
fortress, and in that part has produced many irregularities, 
and tlie whole work seems to have escaped the notice of the 
present inhabitants, whose attention is solely occupied by a 
more modern work, which they attribute to Slier Shah, king 
of India in the ICtli century of the Christian era. This oc¬ 
cupies the south-west corner of the ancient fortress for a space 
of about 600 yards. Tlie west and south faces are the same 
with those of the original rampart, but have been much 
strengthened. Their surface is every where covered with 
bricks, which have perhaps proceeded from a parapet of 
that material; but except these fragments no traces of such 
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a work remain. These however are quite superficial, and 
the mass of the rampart above GO feet wide and 30 high, 
consists entirely of earth. Where gaps have been made in 
the original rampart, the spaces have been filled up with 
walls of rude stones brought from the adjacent hills, which 
have been about IG feet wide, but have almost entirely fallen, 
so that nothing but the foundations remain. Alt along the 
old earthen rampart there has been a platform of these 
stones some feet high, which probably served for the founda- 
tion of the brick parapet, and tliis has been strengthened at 
short distances by semicircular projections, built entirely of 
stone. The eastern and northern faces have bad no ditch, 
and the former has consisted entirely of stone, and has been 
about tfi feet thick, with circular projections at short dis~ 
tances. The eastern half of the northern face has been 
built in the same manner; but its western end has been 
entirely constructed of brick. The whole works of this 
smaller fortress, especially those constructed of immense rude 
masses of stone, ^o remove which there b no temptation, are 
mucli more decavi d, than one would have expected from so 
short a period, as l.as elapsed since the time of Sher Shah; 
nor is there to be discovered the smallest trace of the massy 
buildings, which surround the gates of Hindustani cities. I 
am therefore inclined altogether to reject the tradition, which 
slates tlii:' work to have been erected by Sher Shah; al¬ 
though, during the long period of a tumultuous life, he may 
perhaps at one time have strengthened bis camp by the an¬ 
cient ramparts. The lesser fort, appears to me to be of a 
much more recetit date tlmn the larger, and cannot be con¬ 
sidered as its citadel. For besides the want of a ditch to¬ 
wards the town, and the gaps in the old rampart filled up 
by the kind of materials (hat are used in the new, it may be 
observed, that at the north-west and south-east corners a deep 
and wide ditch has been dug through the old rampart to cut 
off the communication, and to prevent an enemy from passing 
along the old rampart to the new works; notliing has been 
done to prevent an enemy from passing through these gaps 
into the area of the larger fort, which therefore it was no 
longer necessary to defend when the smaller was constructed. 

The areas of both forts contain many irregular heaps, 
having much the appearance of the debru of buildings, but 

6 
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rising to no grenC height, either from the lapse of many ages, 
from the removal of materials, or from their original elevation 
having been small. In some parts it would a|)pear that there 
liavc been tanks, which are surrounded by these eminences, 
and these are the only ruins that retain any trace of sym¬ 
metry. The heaps consist chiefly of earth, but contain many 
small stones and a few broken bricks. By far the largest is 
in the outer fort; and if it has been one building, as on the 
whole I think probable, it has been very large. Two c>mical 
mounds on its west side can scarcely have been natural 
eminences. 

A short distance west from this old fortification is a high 
mound of earth and bricks of a circular form, and containing 
a small cavity in the centre, occasioned probably by the fall¬ 
ing in of the roof. This heap is called Gyangnananda, and 
is said to have been the abode of a Sannyasi of that name, 
whose house has formed the ruin; but from the shape and 
dimensions of the mound this is not a tenable opinion, although 
it is very likely that such a person inay have built u house on 
the mound, to which he may have communicated his name. 
The mound seems to me evidently to have lieen a temple. 
Rajagriha stands high, but commencing about a mile east 
from it, and extending for about four miles in that direction, 
the country is very low. Tlirough tliis has been constructed 
a very grand mound, almost universally attributed to tlic 
Asur Jarasandha, on which account it is called Asuren. It 
runs in a perfectly straight line directed towards the centre of 
the old city, and is about 150 feet wide, rising from the sides 
to the middle with a very gentle slope, and may be about \!! 
feet perpendicular height above the level of the plain. The 
people imagine that it was a reservoir intended to collect the 
rain water and convey it to Rajagriha, from whence it was to 
be raised by machinery to water the flower garden on the 
summit of Giriyak hill, an opinion that requires no confuta¬ 
tion. That it served as a reservoir for collecting water for 
the cultivation of the plain below, I have no doubt, as it does 
go to this day. During the whole rainy season the space be¬ 
tween the hills and this mound forms a lake, but as the dry 
season advances, and as the water is let out to irrigate the 
fields below, the bottom of the lake is cultivated. The chief 
object of the work, however, 1 have no doubt, was as an ap- 
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proBch to the royal city, and as such it is suitable to the iiia^- 
niUcence of any monarch. Origiiinliy it was pcrhaj>s Iiigher, 
and not so wide. The water collected in the lake has in 
several places broken down the mound, so that as a road it 
has become perfectly useless, for tlie small banks that have 
been constructed to fill up the gaps, although quite sufficient 
to retain the water, admit of no more bulky conveyance than 
a loaded ox. 

The Rajagriha Brahmans, now amounting to 100 families, 
in many respects resemble the Dhamins of Gaya, being 
clamorous, ignorant, dirty beggars. Their poverty prevents 
them from employing persons to read the ceremonies, and 
being totally ignorant of Sangskrita, they repeat the forms of 
prayer by rote. Every Slst lunation they obtain a consider¬ 
able supply; but during the long interval they make very 
little profit, so that almost a half of them have been reduced 
to the necessity of attending the Jains, who come to the 
place every year in great numbers, and of procuring a subsist¬ 
ence by taking the ofleiings which the Jains make at their 
temples. 

1 now proceed tr mention the antiquities of the city of 
Behar, which has communicated its name nut only to the dis¬ 
trict which 1 am now describing, but to the whole of a Mogul 
province. Altfiough from respect to lung and extensive use 
I write the name Behar, yet I am assured that this is a Mu- 
hammedan corruption, which is neither Persian nor Hindi, 
and that the word should be written Vihar, signifying plea¬ 
sant, a name to which, from its natural beauty, fertility and 
salubrity, the place is well entitled. By a learned Jain priest, 
who resides in the city, I am informed that Vihar has always 
been the vulgar name of the place; but that a certain Pad- 
mod aya Raja, who lived about S8 centuries ago (from 900 to 
1000 years before Christ), and was a Jain, took up his abode 
in this place, and gave it the Sangskrita name of Bisalapuri. 
Padmodaya was a petty prince, which, as is usual among the 
Jains, is denoted by saying that he governed a country 48 
cos round, and he was succeeded in regular lineal descent 
by Suyadban, Duryodhan and Ugriws, after which there 
were no Jain princes at the place, nor doea any thing remun 
that is attributed to these personages. The large fortress 
now temping is universally called that of Maga Raja, or of 
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the Maghaija Raja, and the former is by far the most com¬ 
mon opinion. It is also most commonly said, that Maga Raja 
was expelled by the Mubammedans. This opinion, however, 
I have no doubt is ill founded, and is contradicted by several 
of a contrary nature. 1 have already repeatedly mentioned 
that the country as far west as the Phalgu, at least, and per¬ 
haps as far as the Son, belonged to tlie Randawats, the chief 
of which tribe, at the time of the Muhammedan invasion, re¬ 
sided near Gidhaur. Further, the descendant of the first 
Muhammedan saint who arrived here, and that previous to 
the conquest, declares that when his ancestor arrived, the 
fort had been long deserted, was overrun with trees, and 
continued in that state until no remote period, which is con¬ 
firmed by the report of the colony of Rajputs, by wliom it is 
now occupied. Finally, we nowhere, either in Muhammedan 
history or Hindu legend, read of a Maga Kaja. There was 
indeed a very celebrated person of that name, but he was a 
Brahman, and not a Raja. The other opinion, therefore, i 
consider as most probable, namely, that this fort was built by 
the Maghaiya Rajas, that is the kings of Magadha, and the 
era that was assigned for this, FI or 16 centuries ago, is 
abundantly rational, and coincides tolerably with the period 
assigned by Major Wilford for the reign of the Andhra 
kings, who governed tlie (/angelic provinces, and were the 
most powerful kings of Indi.i. It seems, therefore, to have 
been about their period that this country, formerly called 
Kikat and Madhyadcs, took the name of Magadha, from the 
colony of Magas who had lung before settled in it, but h.ad 
then multiplied and expelled tlie Kuls, in which they probably 
were assisted by the warlike tribe of Andhras from the west 
of India, to whose princes they willingly submitted. 

The fort of the Magas at Behar is of a very irregular shape, 
and has been defended by a strong rampart of stone, cut in 
rude large masses from the adjacent rock. The foundations 
remain almost everywhere entire, and it is evident, that all 
the salient angles have been strengthened by round bastions. 
The ditch has been enormous. It is now entirely cultivated, 
and small canals wind through it; but, where most entire, on 
the east face of the fort, it would seem to have been about 660 
feet wide ; and on the west side, where narrowest, its width 
does not appear to have been less than 400 feet The extent 
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of the heaps of brick within the fort shows, that it has con> 
tained man)' large buildings of that material, but no traces of 
their particular form remain. It is however probable, that 
they all belonged to the palace of the Raja, and that the town 
always surrounded the ditch; for the fort is said to have been 
measured by Mr. Law, and including the ditch was found to 
contain .'jOU bigalis of the country standard, or 31S acres, 
which agrees very well with its appearance. Tlie gates would 
seem to have been entirely ruined before the Muhamtnedan 
conquest, but the family of a saint h.as taken possession of 
the strong outworks, which defended that on the south, and 
lias repaired the breaches with various fragments of pillars 
and doors, among which one contains an image of a Buddha 
with several other figures. Except the family of this saint, 
and the Fakirs of Raderkumbez, the only inhabitants of the 
fort, to the present day, is a colony of Rajputs. They say, 
that their ancestors accompanied as soldiers the first Mogul 
collector (ait mil,) who was sent to manage tlic revenues of 
the adjacent county. The previous Muhammedan officers, 
had re.sided entirely in the town; but the Mogul deserted 
that, and erected a small mud fort in the south-east corner 
of the ruins, and in this the Rajputs, descended from his 
guard, continue to live. The mud fort is a complete ruin, 
and the house wliich the collector occupied, and which also 
served as an office (kuchahari) has now gone to ruin, although 
old people remember its having been still occupied. It has 
not been large, and is constructed entirely of clay, but has 
been neatly smoothed and whitewashed. It would not how¬ 
ever be considered as fit for the residence of the lowest 
European officer of government, the want of security for 
property or appointments preventing the Mogul officers from 
expending money on buildings. On their arrival, the ancestors 
nf the Rajputs are said to have found the town large, but the 
only habitation in the fort was the Kaderkunibez. About 15 
years ago, when such deeds were no longer considered impi¬ 
ous the Rajputs planted two trees in the old fort, and placed 
under each a small temple of Siva; and having found several old 
images scattered about the ruins, they placed them partly round 
these temples, and partly under a tree planted by a well, just 
without tlie rampart. Among these is a stone ornament, such as 
those found near Gaya, and containing four Buddlias, with au 
inscription so much defaced, that nothing can be concluded 
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from what remains. There is also a female sitting with two 
elephants above her head, such as that found at Koch. The 
priest of the Jainas considers all these images as belonging 
to the Buddhas. In the fort there is nothing else remarka* 
ble. Without it the the only things, that can be considered 
as the work of the Maghaiya kings, are the branches of the 
Pangchane river, by which it is surrounded, and which pro¬ 
bably are artificial canals; and a large conical mound or heap 
of earth and bricks called Puzayah, which signihes a brick 
kiln, and this heap is supposed to have been Magn Baja's 
brick kiln. Its size however, is quite incompatible with such 
an opinion, and it has probably been an Hindu temple, 
although it m.iy very likely have furnished the Muhammedan 
town with many bricks, which may account for the name. 
This ruin is west from the fort, and near it is a largo tank with 
a stone jiillar in the centre; and on one side of the tank has 
been a largo hiiildiiig of stone, on the summit of wliicli a 
Durgali called Gnngain Dewan has been erected. 

The chief Moslems at Behar, although very polite ]>ersons, 
and although one of them is called a Moulavi, assured me, 
that they did not possess any one liistorical hook; and every¬ 
thing they said concerning the history of the place, was evi¬ 
dently derived from the legendary traditions concerning its 
numerous saints. They seemed to think, that Bcliar had 
never been the station of any oflicer* of higher rank than an 
aumil or collector, and that the governor of the province or 
Subah bad always resided at Patna. That this was the case 
during the whole of the Mogul government, 1 have no doubt; 
but, unless this had been at one time the residenee of the 
chief officer of the province, there can be no reason assigned, 
vrhy its mime should have been communicated to the whole. 
I have therefore little doubt, that Behnr continued to be the 
seat of the provincial government from the time of Ayasuddin, 
who was appointed governor in \ SS7>, until the year l.^Ti, when 
Moncm was appointed governor of Patna. Tliere remain in¬ 
deed few traces of viceregal sjdcndour, but the same may 
be said of Patna, where the sou of the king resided only 50 
years ago. During this long period, however, the numerous 
monuments of saints already described were built and en¬ 
dowed. As these remain entire, and are to the last degree 
rude, we may suspect, that the magnificence of the Muham¬ 
medan city was not great. There is however one mosque 
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with five domes, which is now very ruinous, but has been 
larger and handsomer, than any which I have observed in 
Patna. Some part of the iacha/iari, or |n)hlic oihee in the 
city still remains, and is said to have been built by a Mir 
Mahmud, 1 was sliown the place by a descendant, n man 
very venerable flom his age and appearance, but of a queru¬ 
lous disposition; and in fact he is a person of good birth, 
whose fortune is reduced to the ground, on which this build¬ 
ing stood, and which may be about three or four acres. In 
this are many heaps and walls, but the only part at all entire 
is the mosque, which on the inside has been about 141 feet by 
57. The walls and pillars have been built of rude masses 
of stone, probably taken from the ruins of the fort, and liave 
been covered with plain work in plaster. The pillars are 
about six feet square, seven feet high and 15 feet distant. They 
have suppoi ted SI domes of brick in three rows. This will 
give an idea of the taste, in which the mosque was executed. 
The other parts of the Subah's residence were probably infe¬ 
rior. 

Wliat is usually shown as the chief curiosity about the 
place, consists of a Bauli and Navaratna, that belonged 
to a wealthy Muhammedan family. This has since sub¬ 
divided into many branches, and consequently, although 
the members still occupy the dwelling house of their ances¬ 
tor, they have been reduced to such jioverty, that it lias 
become to the utmost degree squalid, and the buildings ori¬ 
ginally intended for pleasure are ruinous, and unfrequented. 
Tbe Bauli is a square brick building half sunk into the earth, 
and surrounds a small octagonal court, open above, and sunk 
until water was found. This well was lined with brick, and 
a suit of eight chambers opened into the central area by an 
equal number of doors. 1'hese chambers again by an equal 
number of doors communicated with various galleries, stairs, 
closets and comers, included between them and the outer wall, 
in whicli there was only one or two small doors. The roof is 
covered by a thick terrace of plaster. The floor of these 
chambers has been sunk so low, that in the rainy season they 
are inaccessible; and even in January, when 1 visited the 
place, the water rose a foot on their floors; but in the heats 
of spring they become dry, and the water is confined to the 
octagonal court. The hot dry winds are then totally ex- 
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eluded; and it is said, that, during the day, the chambers are 
a cool and pleasant retreat. Buildings on somewliat a similar 
plan, with water^>rought in pipes to keep the well alw.iys full, 
but never to overflow, so as to destroy the floors and walls, 
would probably be a very great luxury. 

Near the Bauli is a solid stjuare building of one story, 
called a Navaratna from its containing nine chambers, one in 
the middle, one at each corner, and one at each side. These 
chambers, intended for entertaining company, are arched with 
brick, and had the roofs been high, and the doors large, 
might have had a good effect. The execution is very clumsy. 
Surrounding this building has been a garden divided into 
very small plots, separated from eacb other by narrow walks 
of brick and plaster, which contain small canals for watering 
each plot. There have been also in the garden some jet~ 
tfeaax in small cisterns of brick and plaster. In this garden 
there U all the stiffness without the variety or neatness of the 
old parterre. It was however shaded by many fine trees 
scattered about without order. Such were the accommoda¬ 
tions, which the more wealthy citizens of Behar had for the 
entertainment of their friends. I have no doubt, but that 
most of tlie present buildings have been constructed with ma¬ 
terials from the ruins of the Maghaiya city, but among these 
I observed very few carved stones, or any thing, that could 
indicate that ancient abode to have been a place of splendor; 
and I am convinced, although Behar was the strong hold 
of the great king, where he secured his treasure and papers, 
that his usual residence was at a place now called Baragang, 
about seven miles west, where there are immense ruins, which 
1 shall now describe. 

These ruins are universally called Kuntlilpur, and sup¬ 
posed to have been a residence of Maga Raja, who built the 
fort of Behar, and I have stated, that by Maga Raja we 
must understand a dynasty, and not a single prince, and that 
this dynasty probably was that called the genuine Andhras 
by Major Wilford, who according to him began to govern 
about SO years after the birth of Christ, and continued to 
possess the sovereignty for about 120 years, I have also 
already mentioned, that the Jain priest at Behar states this 
to have been the residence of Raja Srenik and Ids ancestors, 
petty princes governing the vicinity, and who preceded the 
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commencement of the Andhra dynasty by six or seven cen¬ 
turies. In the time of Srcnik, it is probable, that Pomps- 
puri was the name of the place, as it is also known by that 
name, although I am not certain, to which of the two dy¬ 
nasties I should refer the two names; but 1 have chosen to 
refer the most common name to the dynasty of by far the 
greatest consequence. The priest says, that in the time of 
Srenik, the bulk of the people worshipped the Buddhas, and 
he disclaims all the images and ruins of the place as belong¬ 
ing to tbe^e infidels, and alleges, that Srenik built only one 
temple, which was dedicated to Gautama, the favourite dis¬ 
ciple of Mahavira, who died on the spoL I have already 
mentioned, that the worshippers of Gautama Buddha allege, 
that he died at Pawapuri, and according to Mr. Colebrooke 
the Gautama of the Jain is a different personage from the 
Gautama the Buddhists, and is merely a name given to 
Indrahhuti the chief disciple of Mahavira, as being of the 
tribe of Gautama. It is however remarkable, that the times 
assigned for Mahavira hy the Jains, and for Gautama by tbe 
Buddhists nearly coincide, and that this temple dedicated to 
the Gautama of 'he Jains, according to the Yati, should 
have been called Buddha Mandal. No traces of the temple 
of Buddha Matidal remain, and tbe only building belonging 
to the Jain near Baragang, according to the priest, was built 
about S.'iO years ago by Sangram Saha, a merchant, and de. 
dicated to Santanath, one of the Si Avatars. Srenik betook 
himself to a religious life, and left no heirs, nor has there 
since been any Jain Raja in this vicinity j and I look upon 
all the ruins here as belonging to the Maga Rajas, who must 
evidently have been of the sect of the Buddhas, and indeed 
the term Maga and infidel are now usually considered aa 
synonymous. 

South from the village of Baragang is an immense mass of 
ruins, through which may be traced the foundations of many 
brick walls and buildings, among which arise several conic^ 
mounds, that seem to have been temples. Near the village 
on its south side is the small temple of Jain, evidently built 
on the ruins, and surrounded by a garden and brick wall. 
The doors as usual are so small, that one must creep through 
them. It is in very good repair, hut is very slovenly, and is 
in charge of a Mali, no one of the sect residing near. By 
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far the most conspicuous part of this rain is an immense 
range of building running north and south, near the west 
side of the above mentioned mass, for about 9000 feet, and 
in general about 240 feet wide. It has consisted of seven 
nearly regular quadrangular courts, surrounded by build¬ 
ings, commencing near its north end, together with a great 
mass of irregular buildings towards the south. 1 think there 
can be little doubt, that this was the palace of the Andhra 
kings. It has for ages been a quarry for bricks, and the de¬ 
vastation goes rapidly on, but still great quantities remain. 
On the east side of this range, which I suppose to hare been 
the palace, is a larger heap of ruins, no one member of which, 
however, approachea to the enormous dimensions of the royal 
abode, although some of its buildings seem to have exceeded 
300 feet in length. It seems to have consisted of various 
scattered parts, the abode of the chief courtiers and officers 
of gdvernment. Among these may be traced some temples 
rising in conical mounds. At the largest of these, nearly op¬ 
posite to the middle of the palace, are two very large images: 
one a Buddha, the other a female supported by two lions. 
North some way from thence, near the small mound, is a 
great statue of an armed female deity with three heads, one 
of which is Porcine, and many arms. From its size, this 
image probably was the object of worship at the temple, the 
rain of which has left the above mentioned mound. 

Helsa. —^The division consists of three parts. Ist. A nar¬ 
row strip along the Ganges called Tariyani, exceedingly 
populous and well cultivated, like the other similar parts 
already deacribed. 2d. A low space called Tal, south from 
the above, and liable to inundation, which resembles entirely 
the ac^acent parts of Bar and Phatuha already described; 
and 3dly a more extensive plain but elevated part, exceed¬ 
ingly well cultivated and planted, and very productive of rice. 
Twenty-five houses are built partly of brick. There are 
about 250 houses of two stories with mud walb and tiled 
roofa; and 1000 similar, but thatched: one but in 32 may 
have mud walls, and a tiled roof; one in 64> may hem round 
hovel like a bee-hive, all the remainder have mud walls, and 
are thatched, ehiefiy with rice straw. Ilelsa is a town con¬ 
taining 300 houses. Nawada is a large place consisting of 
about 2500 houses, in consequence of which it is called the 
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great Nawada, in order to diatinguish it from tbe capital of 
the division of that name, which is a petty place. Tilara also 
is a large town, conttuning 2000 houses. Yogipur contains 
600 bouses. Surari, N ubigunj, Ekanggardihi, andJaitiyaare 
small towns containing from JOO to 200 houses. 

Holasoitnj.— This is a very highly cultivated level coun¬ 
try, diversified by numerous roclty hills, that spring from the 
plain like small islands from the ocean. Tbe country is also 
finely planted, and to be complete wants only the ornaments 
of comfortable abodes for the lower orders, and of architecture 
in those of tbe wealthy. Two houses are constructed of 
brick ; 50 with mud walls and two stories are covered with 
tiles, and IW of one story have the same covering j one 
house in 32 is supposed to have two stories, mud walls, and 
a tlialchcd roof; 400 arc round hovels; the remainder are 
huts of oni- story with a thatclied roof and mud walls. Ho- 
iasgunj is a very petty place. The chief town is Islamgunj, 
witicli contains 3000 houses; Khoday-gunJ is also a consi¬ 
derable town wi.h 1000 houses; Lakhawar has 500 j Hatbi- 
yaw.ang 325; and A.sa-saray, Bauvi-saray, Sarhahada-saray, 
Kiieviii'gunj, and Vishnugunj, are small places containing 
each from 100 to 200 houses. Thu Moslems have about 200 
monuments -.f .^aints; but many want both keeper and en¬ 
dowment. 

Immcui.itcly west from the temple called Parsanath is a 
line of four temples running north and south. The two ex¬ 
treme temples of this line are said to be those of Kajiaiya, 
the images of which entirely resemble those usually called 
Lakshmi-Narayan, or Vasudeva, and are very large. I be¬ 
lieve that those which have two attendants on each side are 
usually called by the former name, and those which have only 
one attendant, as this, are called by the latter; but I did not 
at first attend to thb distinction, and cannot say whether or 
not it is generally observed. The temple furthest north con¬ 
sists of one chamber supported by antique columns of granite. 
The brick-work had fallen, and was rebuilt by Raja Mitrajit's 
grandfather, but has again decayed a great deal. The door 
is of stone, and is highly ornamented. The original sides re¬ 
main, but the lintel has been removed, and its place supplied 
by one of the sides of the door of Parsanath, which will per¬ 
haps show that before the repair was given the temple bad 
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been so long n ruin, that its door had been lost. The 
southern temple of Kanaiya is an entire ruin, but the image 
remains in its place. The central temple next to this is the 
most entire, and contains a large image, called Surya, and 
very nearly similar to that of Akburpur. On one side is 
placed the usual figure called liakshini Narayan. The temple 
consists of a fiat-roufed natmandir porch, or propylaeum, 
and of a pyramid ical shrine or mandir. The roof of the 
former consists of long stones supported by stone beams, and 
these by columns. The interstices of the outer rows are 
filled with bricks to complete the walls. The shrine, except 
the door, is constructed entirely of brick. Both the door of 
the shrine and the stone-work of the porch arc of much 
greater antiquity than the purls that consist of brick, which 
have probably been several times renewed j but there is no 
appearance that the image or stone-work has ever undergone 
alteration; and this seems to be by far the most ancient 
temple of the district that still remains tolerably entire. The 
annexed engraving is a representation of tlie door with the 
two adjacent pillars, and lictwccn them the beam of stone. 
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which supports the flags that constitute the roof. The porch 
consists of four rows of columns, the interstices between the 
two outermost of which, as I hare said, are filled up with 
bricks to form the walls. Round the porcli, but not built 
into the wall, have been placed a row of small images intended 
as an ornament, and not at all consecrated to worship. They 
were ]>laced in the following order:—A Surya similar to that 
worshipped; a Jagadamha, as usual, killing a man and a 
buffalo; a Haragauri, as usual; a Ganes dancing as that at 
Diitajpur; an(>th<'r Haragauri, as usual; a Lnkshmi Narayan 
or Vasudeva, as usual; another ffurya; a male culled Vishnu, 
like Vasudeva, but in armour; one called Gauri Sangkar re- 
jiresents a male sitting between two female.s, and leaning one 
foot on a crocodile. There is here neither hull nor lion, as 
in the common Gauri Sangkar, or Haragauri. Another 
Ganes; another Gauri Sangkar, like the last; a Narasingha 
in the form usual in the ancient temples of this district; a 
strange m.ale figure, called Trivikrama Avatar, which I have 
seen nowhere else; a female sitting on a bull, and having a 
porcine head, which is called Varalii, but is <}uite difiere.it 
from that so eallea at Raragang, ner have I seen it anywhere 
else; although among suck immense numbers of images, as 
arc scatter^: through this district, many w;iy have escaped 
my notii’(“. On the outside of the door is a very curious 
sculpture, which is called Bhairav, but seems to me to re* 
present a prince riding out to hunt the antelope. He is 
accompanied by archers, musicians, targeteers, women, dogs, 
&c. The animal on which he rides, is by the natives called 
a sheep; !)ut I presume was intended to represent a horse. 
The last temple of the place, immediately north to that of 
Surya, is an entire ruin, and has contained an immense 
Lingga, before wliich is placed the form of Gauri Sangkar, 
that is common at the place. Some distance, perhaps a mile, 
north from the above mentioned temple is a great pillar of 
granite, which has hecume an object of worship, and the 
Riijari, who is a Brahman, has obtained an endowment in 
land. The pedestal shaft and capital are, as usual liere, of 
one piece, SS^ f'ct long. The capital and pedestal are 
quadrangular; the foriiier is S6 inches long and 36 in dia¬ 
meter ; the base is 70 inches long, and 40 in diameter. The 
shafl has 16 plain sides, and 38 J inches above the pedestal 
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contracts its diameter suddenly by about S inches. The 
sides are quite straight and well cut, hut are not polished. 
The pillar is lying horizontally, about half of its thickness 
sunk into the earth, and is placed in the midst of a culti¬ 
vated plain without the smallest trace of old buildings or 
tanks near it. In the pedestal and capital are two cavities 
like those of a mortar used for beating rice, which are shown 
as the marks made by the heads of two anonymous gods who 
brought the pillar from Nepal. This and its powers are all 
that the Pujari can relate concerning this great work. It en¬ 
tirely resembles the granite of the Barabar hills, has probably 
been cut there, and has been carried so far on its way to 
Kundilpur, when the difficulty of transporting so enormous a 
mass by the mere rude labour of man has overcome the power 
of the despot, by whom it was intended as an offering to his 
deity. The people of this division have a contention with 
those of Oaya, and pretend that Rama performed the offer¬ 
ings to the gigantic Asur on that part of his body which ex¬ 
tends to the north-east corner of the Barabar bills, and they 
contend that, much inconvenience in attending on the pilgrims 
to such a distance having been experienced by the Gayawals, 
these priests set up a new Ram-Gaya of their own, which 1 
have mentioned in my account of the sacred places that are 
their property. This account is far from improbable, and on 
the Vishuwa-Sangkranti from 10,000 to 15,000 assemble on 
the west bank of the Sungr river, where there is a plain above 
a mile in diameter surrounded by small hills and rocks, and 
called Ram-Gaya. In the middle of this plain is a round hill 
ni-med Murli, to the summit of which a road has been formerly 
made, probably to some building, of which a few traces re¬ 
main. Throughout the plain are heaps c^ hricks and stones, 
hut whether the remains of a town or of IP iples it is impos¬ 
sible to say: the former, from the extent, h the most proba¬ 
ble opinion. At the place where the assembly is held is a 
small temple of Siva, but it is quite modern. The most re¬ 
markable objects in this plain are some caves in the southern 
face of the northern arm of Nagarjuni hill, which is a ridge 
of granite so narrow that in several places light is visible be¬ 
tween the masses of which it is composed. Jt consists of two 
arms hent like a horse-shoe, but the southern is the longest, 
and bounds the plain of Ram-Gaya on the south; while the 
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northern arm, after sweeping round b; the west, projects into 
the plain, leaving a deep recess, in which are the caves to 
which I allude. Before these caves are the founda^ons of 
some buildings. First a heap of brick, then a wall of stone, 
forming with the hiil an oblong area, in which there is a heap 
of brick and a well. The west end of the area has been shut 
up by a building of brick, about 60 feet fong by 30 wide. It 
has contained many stones, partly such as that of the Vish- 
nupad and partly granite. In the rock immediately to the 
east of (his building, and within the area, is a cave, with a 
single small door about 10 feet wide and 16 long. The whole 
inside has received an impt^fect marble polish, and the roof 
is arched, but is not above nine feet high in the centre. It is 
called the Mirsa Mandai, or bouse of the Moslem noble, but 
on the door are several inscriptions m different Hindu cha¬ 
racters. 1^'iinc were quite illegible by my peojile; others 
are an old form of the Deva-nagri, and the characters are 
legible enough, but merely mention a person’s name. Karma 
Marta, a Jansi cr astrologer. Some of the lines appear to be 
the original inscription, while others are subsequent scrawls 
made by various v'sitants. In the north end of the building 
has been a small chamber, with a stone door leading out into 
an area betwceii twC masses of granite. In one of these is 
another small door, leading into a cave similar to the last, 
but a wall of brick has been built across it towards the far 
end, leaving behind it a small chamber, the only access into 
which is by a window, tlirough which a slender man might 
creep. This cave is called the abode of Haji Hurmayen, the 
saint who, as before mentioned, expelled Nagarjundeo from a 
neighbouring cave. Over the door is an inscription, which 
seems to be in the same character with the longest inscription 
on the cave called Merza Mandm, On the sides of the door 
is a great deal of writing; the character was not known to 
my people. The brick buildings adjacent to these caves are 
attributed to a Nawadiya Saiud, but the people know nothing 
of when and where he lived. It is possible that a Moslem 
may have built a house here, and may have used the caves as 
a place of concenlinent for his treasure; but they are un¬ 
doubtedly of Hindu K 'Tkmansbip, and, from the obsolete 
nature of some of the inscriptions, are probably of great an¬ 
tiquity, In the same cluster of hills are several other caves, 
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evidently connected with the above in the era of their forma¬ 
tion, and I shall now proceed to describe them. 

On the southern face of the southern branch of the same 
hill is the cave said to have been the residence of Nagarjun- 
deo, and afterwards the Chellah of the great saint llaji Hur- 
mayen. It is situated about 150 yards from the bottom of 
the hill, following the ascent of the stair, A small door in 
the face of a perpendicular block of granite leads into an oval 
cave 4o feet long and 18 feet 10 inches wide, the door being 
in the centre of one of the sides. The walls rise nhout six 
feet perpendicular, and the roof is arched, lOJ feet high in 
the centre. Tlie whole has a marble polish, hut not per¬ 
fect, as the chisels used in cutting the ruck have in many 
places penetrated deeper tlian the surface, that has been 
polished. There is not in the whole the slightest moulding 
nor onament. A small brick platform at one end, as I have 
said, is called the Chellah of the saint. Although the whole 
is perfectly dry, the air within is hot and noisome. On the 
rock above the door is an inscription rather defaced, and on 
the left side of the door, entering, is a very long inscription; 
both evidently in the same character with that on the side of 
the door of the cave last described, and a 1’andit of Dr,avid, 
whom I met at Gaya, assured me, that*it was a Nagri called 
Nandi, and in common use among the learned of llaigar, the 
country on the coast of Malabar, which in my account of 
Mysore 1 have called llaiga. He seemed to read it with great 
facility, and the Pandit of the survey was directed to write 
the whole in the Deva Nagri character, hut he wrote only 
some part, and cannot tell, to what ]iarts of the original each 
copy refers. According to the interpretation, which he gives, 
these inscriptions have no reference to the caves. One refers 
to some donations made at Gaya; namely, a bell to the Yish- 
nupad, a pillar to Gadadhar, and a temple to Yama given by 
Vijaya Singha, son of Arjunpratap Singha, son of Maliiinan- 
dal Singlia, son of Vira-raja Singha, son of Rana-rangga 
Phupala Singha king of Kamboja, who has many titles, in the 
era of Salivahan 6G2 (A. D. 789); but the ye.ar seems not to 
be understood by my people. It is expressed in letters, and 
not in cyphers, and is written, as if in English we should 
write two six six, which they say is to be reversed in calculation. 

Another part of these inscriptions states, that Humira 
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Kaja of Kampilya built a temple of Pundariliaksba at Gaya. 
Another slates, that Baijala Lord (llbudhara) ofMudgal, built 
a temple of Dhurjati, 1 presume one of Siva on the top of an 
adjacent hill in the year of Salivahan 1400, which, according to 
the reckoning in the soutli of India, is the year of our Lord 
1576. In another, it is stated, that a certain Sudharmakar 
rendered himself celebrated hy employing Mulanavendra to 
build a temple of Lokanalli on a bill in the year Sudartik, 
hut of what era is not mentioned. These inscriptions ihcrc' 
fore have been made l)y pilgrims who caiuc to Gay:t, and 
chose the caves as a convenient place for leaving the cele¬ 
bration of their piety. On tin; riglit hand side of the same 
door is a sliort inscription, wliich is ])robahly also some 
modern scrawl made hy a {lilgrim. The inscri|)tion over the 
door seems to be very old, and is probably coeval with tlm cave. 

About three quarters of a mile west from Nagarjuni is 
another set of cafe.s called the Satghar or seven houses. 
Near the south-east corner of Bara bar IiilU, a small torrent 
named the Patalgangga descends from a narrow rugged rcce.ss 
in the mountains, and is esteemed holy. From t.'O to 50,000 
people assemble on the Htli of Bliadra, and on the day 
following bathe in its pools; but besides tliosc about 500 
bathe daily d’lring the whole of that month. It is the pro¬ 
perty of Samhat Barati, a Sannyasi, wlio takes all the ofl'erings, 
but certain Brahmans are allowed to read or repeat tin' cere¬ 
monies, and obtain presents. Beyond the narrow glen, in 
wliich the Patalgangga flows, is a small rugged plain recess 
in the mountain, surrounded on all sides hy its p<'ake, and to 
which the only tolerable ascents are by two narrow passages 
that arc on each side of a small peak. Both passages liave 
been shut hy walls; but in one of these walls there lia.s been 
left a gate, some |>illaTs of which still remain. On arriving 
by this into the plain, you have on your riglit a small mined 
tank, and the left a low ridge of granite, in which have lieen 
dug three caves. One faces the tank, and the rock at tile door 
has been cut perpendicular, leaving at each side a small projec¬ 
tion, on the projection on one side of the duor are three images, 
much defaced. One has evidently been a lingga. The other 
two seem to have been males with two arms, and in an erect 
posture. They are called Gauri Sangkar,l)ut have no kind of 
resemblance to either of the figures usually called hy the 
name. This cave has only one door, is about 16 feet wide 
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by 40 long, and about seven feet high to the spring of the 
arch. It is polished like those of Nagarjuiu, and equally 
devoid of ornainenC. On either side of the door is a short 
inscription in a vile character. This cave is called Kama 
Cbaupar, and is supposed to be the place where Kama, the 
brother of Yudhishthir, passed some years in prayer. 

In the opposite side of this ridge are two doors. One of 
which is plain, and on each side has engraved a few words of 
the same vile straggling character, that is on the door of 
Kama Cbaupar; but above the door is another inscription, 
in a character similar to that above the door of Nagarjuni, 
which I consider as probably coeval with the cares, the 
straggling characters being probably some scrawling of pil¬ 
grims. Tbit door leads into a cave, much like that of Kama 
Cbaupar, which is called the abode (mandiai) of Sudama, the 
brother of Krishna. At one end of the cave is a niche, at 
the other a door covered by a kind of cornice, and leading 
into a circular chamber, which has no other communication 
with the external air. The floors of these chambers were 
covered with about a foot of dirty water, which had run in by 
the door, as the roofs are quite compact and water-tight. The 
other door, of which the annexed view is given, is very rudely 
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ornamented with sculpture, -and contains an inscription of 
considerable lengtli, which seems to be in the same character 
with the Nandi-nagri before mentioned, and probably very 
modern. The original intention seems to have been to form 
within this door two chambers similar to those of Sodauia ^ 
but although both have been to a certain length excavated, 
neither has been com}>leted nor polished excepi ui a few 
places. The place therefore, in all probability, was never 
occupied ; but it is said to have been the abod«: of u certain 
Lomas, or Romas Kishi, a very hairy saint of remote times. 

Passing from this granitic ridge towards the entrance into 
the plain that is shut by the wall, you come to a cavity in the 
left side of the narrow passage. It is cut into tlie granite, 
and is about seven feet high, seven feet wide, and nine deep. 
At its far end is a door, and within that it seems to Imve been 
intended to make a chamber, but after having made an exca¬ 
vation of a few feet in diameter, the workmen have relin- 
<)uislied the undertaking. This excavation has an inscription 
in the s.amc character that is found over the door of Nagar- 
jutti. All these <'aves are said to have been the work of 
Kama, and I have no doubt are the work of one and the 
s.Tiiie jicriod. Tlmugh destitute of taste or beauty, and 
altbough they sre noisome dens, fit only for ascetics, they 
imist have been very costly works; but why they have been 
fortifier' It would be difficult to say. On every side but the 
two u'alU'd passages they are surrounded by precipices of ex¬ 
ceedingly diilicult access; and Karn'a may have been a prince 
whom ]>uUlicat necessity rendered an ascetic. 1 am liuwever 
hiidiiied to connect the palace of Kama Raja, a little cast 
from the old town of Ram-Gaya, with that ruin, and with 
these caves, wliicli may liave been the abode of the Gymno- 
sopliists by whom lie was guided ; and tliese eaves again I 
connect with the temple of Buddha Sen, which is a little fur¬ 
ther west at the foot of the detached peak of Kauyadol, as 
has been already tioscribed. This is confirmed by both tfie 
works at K.aiiyiiilol and at Karnagar beitig attributed to the 
Baiulawut Rajputs, many centuries later than Kama, the 
brother of Viulhislitliir. On the peak of Barabar, called 
Siiryiingka, wliicb in otie part bounds the little recess of 
Salghiiv, is placed the temple of Siddbeswara. The Lingga, 
which represents this dciij, is supposed to have been placed 
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there by Ban Raja, of whom I have given an account in the 
topography of Dinajpur; and, strange to say, it is in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders of this infidel (Asur), that the people 
worship in Patalgangga. On the outside of the temple, in a 
small porch, are two large images, called Bhairav, Bhairavi, 
although both are alike, and represent the spouse of the 
great god with her two sons. One of them has an inscrip¬ 
tion, which seems to consist of various scrawls made at dif¬ 
ferent periods. One only is legible by my people, and merely 
states that a sinner had written it, but the sinner modestly 
conceals his name. 

The number of people who receive instruction in this divi¬ 
sion has increased the influence of superstition. At Uduravir, 
a little north from Ram Gaya, a Rajput, about 200 years ago, 
was killed by a tiger, and became a devil. A temple, under 
the denomination of a Pindi, has been erected to quiet bim ^ 
and the same has been the case with Thethari Pal, a Dosad 
killed in the same place and manner. Another ITdaravir has 
obtained the honours of a devil (bhvi), by having been killed 
in war by the Kol. Every Monday and Friday from 20 to 
50 people make offerings, entertain Brahmans, or give sacri- 
Bces. During the whole time a person of the Koeti caste, who 
is called the Bhagawan Bhakta (worshipper of God), sits by 
the monument, speaks nonsense, and is considered as inspired 
by the demon. The office is hereditary, and it is alleged, 
that those who enjoy this privilege of speaking nonsense most 
unaccountably receive no emolument, the whole profits going 
to a family ofSrolriya Brahmans. Many persons pray to Malta 
Maga as to a gram devata, and each low caste has its own 
deities, who are worshipped in the same manner. 

Jahanabad. —A small portion of this division is, or rather 
has been slightly inundated; but it is said, that for some 
time the inundation has been gradually decreasing, and for 
two or three years has been scarcely observable. The whole 
is a fine level country fully cultivated, and beautifully planted. 
There are three brick bouses, one of which is an old Dutch 
factory: 200 mud houses of two stories are almost all tiled. 
There are 400 houses with tiled roofs, and one story high, 
with mud walls, and 1000 round hovels like bee-hives. The 
remainder consists of huts with mud walls, mostly thatched 
with rice straw, Jahanahad is a good country town, con- 
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tiining about 700 lioiisps, with u clotli factory belonging to 
tbe Company, and dcj)endenc on Patna ; and is the residence 
of a native agent for t!ie making of nitre, Tlie following 
small market towns contain from 300 to 100 bouses; Kasi- 
aaray or Mostufabad,Tcliatta, Knyeingunj, Paibiglia, Ksliem- 
karan-saray, Seknra, Tali, and Kinari, 

Daudnaoi h. —This division lias lieen a good deal neg¬ 
lected, and the poorer lands are in genera! waste, and in llie 
dry season look very dismal, being covered witli stunted 
thorns [jujuit) without a pile of grass. TTierc are however 
many plantations, in which much good land is wasted, as the 
poorer soils are perfectly fit for the j)iir[)ose, Home of the 
best land even is neglected, and is chiefly occupieil ))y poor 
looking woods of the Palas {Buira frontloxa). 'JTiere an; 
15 brick houses, 300 mud walled houses of two stories co¬ 
vered with tiles, and one-sixteenth of the whole are similar, 
but tliatched: two-sixteenths of tlie wliole are iiuid w:il]ed 
cottages of one story covered with tiles; tlie remaining Imts 
have all mud walls, but are thatched, ten parts with grass, 
and three parts with straw. Daiidnagur is a large count’-y 
town, which, inci iding Ahaniudgunj, contains abnnt 8(K)0 
houses; but is a vei'y poor place. Some of llic stri’cts, how¬ 
ever, in Alnmodgunj especially, arc straight and wide ; but 
tlie greater parr consists of miserable crooked lanes called 
guUics, The Imst streets are very irregular, and often ter¬ 
minate in a lane, or are interrupted in the middle by a hovel. 
Daiidkliaji, in the part of the town named after him, erected 
a handsome inn [saruij), surrounded by a rauipiirt of brick, 
with battlements and loop holes, and strengthened at the 
corners by liastions. It has two large gates, and probably 
was intended as a strong hold ; but called an inn to avoid 
the jealousy of government. It is occupied hy many of his 
descendants, whom the subdivision of the property has re¬ 
duced to indigence. Mis son Ahamud Khan built a real 
inn (soro//) in the part of the town which has taken his 
name, th.at is, he allowed the inn-keepers {Jbhathiyaras) to 
build their huts by the sides of a long wide straight street, 
■which he secured at each end by a mud gate, where a guard 
was placed to protect the traveller. The only other public 
buildings worth note arc a small linamvara in good repair, 
where (he memory of the grandsons of the prophet is cele- 
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brated; and wliat is ciillc><l a cliaulara, wlitre the descend¬ 
ants of the above-mentioned cliiefs occasionally ait in state, 
or to transact business. It consists of tliree stories gradually 
decreasing In siw, ami each surrounded by an open gallery 
covered by a pent roof, as in tlie ntinexed elevation. 
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The chantarais constructed of mud and wooden posts with 
a tiled roof, and is a very mean looking work, but is said to 
be an exact model of a celebrated building at Jaypur. That 
however is constructed of stone or marble; but the design 
deserves no recommendation, and seems to have Iteen bor¬ 
rowed from the Chinese. Almost all tlio houses of Daud- 
nagur are built of mud, and covered with tiles, and are more 
comfortable than the lower classes in the country usually 
possess, but in the whole tlicrc is not one fit to accommodate 
a person in the rank of a gentleman. It contains a cloth fac¬ 
tory dependent on the commercial resident at Patna, and a 
factor of the opium agent at that city. Besides Daudnagor 
there are the following towns containing from .OOO to 100 
houses: Shumslier-nagar,Agahurgunj,Upralia,IIasunpurah, 
Huraidnagar, Deohara, Avrari, Goli, Obara, Bel, Rainnagar, 
Kodayo, and Bharar. 
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AawAL.—T)iis district in its appearance is similar to the 
last. A "rout portion is neglected, anil where tlio soil is 
poor, is chiefly overgrown with thorns of tlic stunted jujub- 
MHiere the waste land is rich, it is overgrown with li.irsh 
long grass, which in the dry season loses all vegetation. The 
occupied lands .are well planted. There is no dwelling ho use 
of brick. Twenty-five houses of two stories liaw mu<l walks, 
and are covered with tiles; l!J.^ houses iiaie two stories and 
iiiiid walls, and are covered with thatch ; all the huts have, 
mud walks: «00 are round hovels like hee-hivc.s, “10 arc 
eovereil with tiles, the renialndcr are thatched. The Daro- 
gali of police resides at Waselpnr, wliicli, including Atwal 
and Sabd.itpur, nearly atljticent, contains about bouses, 
and is a very sorry place. The other places, that ean be 
c.illed towns, containing from SiM to 100 houses, are Maliul- 
lali, Ikelkh.ira, Telpahat, Kingjar, Biniilasi, I’liirdarakpur, 
and jMahabaiijiur. 

ViKUAM.*'—This is a very rieh level country finely planted, 
and every corner fully occupied, ’i'lirce dwellliig bouses tire 
built of brick, 'riiere arc 400 houses of two stories huilt of 
mud. one half covered w'th tiles, and one half will) thatch; 
•jOO mud walled Iiiits are covered with lilts; the remaining 
hut-s li.avc mud walls, but are ihutchcd, one part willi grass 
or sugar cane leaves, and seven parts w itii rice straw. Vi- 
kram, where tile otlicers of police ’•{isiilo, is a small town, 
contaiiiing about bO Iiouses, and the slaldcs wliere the 
draught cattle belonging to the milit.iry station of Dnn.ipnr 
•are kepi. The places, that can be called towns, containing 
from ."iOO to IIXJ houses, arc Blnigawangimj. Pali, Pawat, and 
Lai. At \'iswamb!iarpur, a petty place, the Company has a 
subordinalc opium factory. 

• Tilt map nil! t.vplain tlic extent of the (lifTcrcnl ilivisinns or tlian- 
nuhs i and the rcadf can judge of the relative cottditiuii of ctieh hy flic 
detail! above fivcii, which arc aliriilyed I'roti. tlic ^urvey. But Jiltic 
material ulterathm has taken place hiute tlicii.—[fin.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INIliBirAHTfi — THKIR HliriAL riAN KI rrrATtKN AND MANNERS — 
DISEASES, lIAlilTATIllNH, FOOD, CONDITION, Sn.'. 

In the topograjihy wilt be found an account of the manner 
in which I have formed an estimate of the number of iitlia- 
bitants in the city of I’utna. In the town of Danapur the 
native officer of police, under the authority of the general, 
gave a statement of the nuinlicr of houses. ^Vith regard to 
the other parts of these districts I have followed the Sitme 
plan that I did in Illiagalpur and I’uraniya; from various 
statements and considerations I have conjectured the number 
of men required to cultivate each divi.sion, and then made an 
allowance for tlie otlier classes of society according to esti¬ 
mates given by the most intelligent persons that I could pro¬ 
cure. In doing tliis, however, I experienced much difficulty. 
In the districts liitherto surveyed, tlic distinctions of Sukh has, 
Khoshbash, and C has ns, are pretty clearly marked, the latter 
giving the whole agricultural population; but in these dis¬ 
tricts this division is unknow'n, and the people arc divided 
into Ashraf, Ruknb, Pauniyas, and Jotiyas. The Ashraf 
are a kind of gentry, and consist of the high castes, both Mu- 
hammedan and Hindu; namely, Saiuds, Pathans, Moguls, 
Brahmans, Kshatris, Rajputs, Kayastlias, and all merchants 
pretending to be Vaisyas, among whom are included the 
Jainas or Srawak. Some rich merchants of low tribes en¬ 
deavour to squeeze thcinsclvcs into this rank ; but although 
admitted by their poor neighbours, their claim is considered 
illegal. Although the Ashraf have abundance of pride, and 
as little inelination to nork as any other gentry, they have 
multiplied so enormously, that abstinence from manual labour 
is no longer practicable: and by far the greater part of them 
not only liave lands, wliicli they cultivate on their own ac¬ 
count by means of servants or slaves ; but a very large pro¬ 
portion cultivate with their own hands. The poorest of 
them, however, abstain from acting as servants, and they 
only work on their own farms. The profession of a plough- 
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man, on account ol' tlic lalionv which it exacts from the simrc'd 
ox, is liy tlie Hindu con side red idniminablc, imd in order to 
shun droradation in the ojiinion of tlicir neighbours, even 
the Mniiainiiirdiin Asliraf in general .avoid this labour. In 
some jilaccs, liowcver, ibc K.ijpiits, ralhaiis, and military 
I}rahinan>| neglect this precaution, and the known ferocity of 
their habits secures them the possession of rank, The other 
jioor Ashraf hoe, vreed, sow, transplant, water, and reap 
their own tield.s. and hire men to plougli. This will account 
for the Iii-irc- extent in many cases said to be cultivated by 
one ploughman; lie Ims two teams of cattle, with which be 
work' ll« whole day, and every other labour is performed by 
Ollier person... A few merchants also, as 1 have said, belong 
to this kind of genli v. The Hukals are traders of low birth, 
and atisfaiii altogether from rnnd lahotir, although a few have 
farms; Init these are cultivated entirely by servants. The 
I'a'liiivas ,nrc artificers; and tiiany of these h.ave not only 
fan ,s, lint !i( !d the plough or labour llie earth with tlieir 
o«tl hands; atii either cultivate tlie ground, when they do 
(K-i t'o.d (lup)ovo ‘lit at their Irade, or one brother cultivates 
the farm, ivliile aoi llier follow s tlie dntir's of Ins profession, 
'i'hey often art as day b1t<i[irers. 'J'lie Jotiya.s .are those, 
whose prrptr (i.'lv it is to plotigli. A griait many of these 
have no land, anil partly act as servants, and partly os Jay 
labourers. The demand for such, owing to many of the 
ploughmen doing little other work, is very great on the farms 
of the more wealthy .Aslinif. 

A vast proportion of tlie .Asliraf, consisting of a great part 
of the military llrahiiiaii-s, Kiijputs, Mogtib and Patliaiis, con- 
.siiler themselves as soldiers by birth, and it was stated that 
in the two districts there were about o7,000 men who thought 
themselves dedicated by birth to the use of arm.s, who were 
willing to be employed as irregtiliirs or messengers, and who 
have predatory iuclinations, altbough of late this latter dts- 
jiosition seems to Ite on the decline. Of these ttbout +,,500 
arc said to he employed ,Tt home, +,ti00 had gone .abroad in 
(jiiest of employment, and 2,.‘i00 str.ingers h.ave here found 
service. This, therefore, ciinnot in any considerable degree 
.affect tlic population. 'J'he men of these districts are much 
better suited by personal endowments for this employment 
lhanlliospfarthereastiirc, 1'liccivilscrviceproduccsnogreat 
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change. It is estimated that 3,800 men had left their re¬ 
spective districts for employment, that 2,300 strangers h'ave 
here found service, and that 700 have come in search of em¬ 
ployment. Almost the whole of the commerce is carried on 
by natives of these districts, or by people from other countries, 
who have been entirely naturalized. On tlie whole, the 
people Imre are of a domestic turn, have an aversion to going 
abroad, hut at home are in general abundantly industrious. 
In the greater part, however, of Nawada and Sheykhpurah 
indolence is very generally prevalent, and towards the southern 
boundary of tlicse divisions tlie habits of the people arc almost 
as bad as those of tlie wilder parts of Bhagalpur. 

Wlien the English took possession of these districts by far 
the greater part was in a very wild state, and the southern 
half, after having been repeatedly plundered by the Mah- 
rattas, had fallen into a predatory anarchy, very nearly as bad 
as that which prevailed in Bhagalpur. The Muhammedan 
chief of the tribe of Mayi, and the Rajas of Tikari at the 
head of the Domkatar Brahmans, were the principal leaders 
in these dissensions, which fortunately, however, were not 
embittered by the difference of religion. On that head the 
chiefs seem to have enjoyed a liberality that shames our 
European chivalry. Most parts of the district are as fully 
occupied as possible. The whole probably vrould have been 
so, iiad not some very large portions of free lands tended in 
some divisions to encourage neglect and sloth, and had not 
some rctnnaitts of the Gliatwiil system ruined the southern 
boundary of JJawada and Sheykhpurah. 

Except at Patna and Gaya, the manners of the women arc 
exceedingly strict, and the men arc intolerably jeJous. In 
some parts I found it considered by certain classes, even of 
Hindus, as an intolerable outrage not only to speak of a per¬ 
son's own female connections, but even to mention the sex in 
the most general manner ; and any discussion of the female 
customs gave many persons the utmost disgust. This jeal¬ 
ousy prevails every where, except at Patna and Gaya, which 
1 believe are the only places wherb there exists to a consider¬ 
able degree any just ground fur suspicion. Behar is nearly on 
a footing with Bhagalpur; but here the custom of premature 
marriage is not quite so prevalent; and it must be observed, 
that in these districts this custom is by no means such a 
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check on pupulatiun as in Bengal, fur there the girl usually 
is married wlieii she is 10 years ufage, butin this district the 
girl remains at her father's house until the age of puberty, 
and of course her children arc stronger, and she is less liable 
to sterility. The same, 1 am assured, is the custom in the 
western jiarts of Bliagaijuir. The effect of the virtue of tlie 
women, however, in increasing tlie total population can be 
considered a,s next to nolliing, Jio places in the two districts 
bating increased more rapidly in pnpuiatinn than the vicinities 
of (iaya and Mnnggcr; both places us corrupt as any in 
India, and pcrliaps not much inferior to Tendon. The great 
number of persons of liigh caste in these districts ungments 
very considerably the number of widows, who continue 
single; witicli is no doubt a trilling cheek on population. 

The ]> rite tic e ol' imumlation for the small-pox is very 
general every where, except in tlie division of Bcdiar, w'liere 
the belief in the efliciicy of prayer unfortunately prevails; 
and in Ilakij)tir, where many Moslems reject the practice as 
an impious teini'tatiou of Providence, and wlicre th(( attempts 
to introduce vaccination have occasioned restraints. The dis* 
tinction of those wiio admit, ami tlio.se who reject inocula¬ 
tion, lia» in general become li(n'cditnry;* i>nt in tire western 
parts of the ]*eljar district 1 heard it alleged, that many 
families which formerly rejected inoculation had lately, at 
the instigation of tin; Eui’o))eatj surgeon at Arab, betaken 
themselves to tile practice. 

Fevers are in gmici al less common than even in the most 
healthy parts of Bliagaljiur, and nowhere are near so preva¬ 
lent as in tile bad }>arts of that district. Every where at a 
little distance from tlic Ganges, except in the woods of Na- 
wada, the conn try, for a wrarm climate, is higitly salubrious, 
and tliu bad parts of it arc not worse tliati Ubagalpur, which 
is reckoned one of tlie most healthy sitiialiuii.s in Bengal. It 
is said t)iat until witiiin tliese two or three years, the country 
was still more healthy tliari it now is, a circumstance which 
seems to me highly proliable, as it is now overstocked with 
inimbilants, and in all probability the mortality will increase, 
until it becomes as great as in tlie vicinity of MoorsheJabad, 

* This LicnuLitury frclitig whir ri'g.rni to ijioc alii lion is not con fined to 
Iiidin. It (Ic in oast rates the ilaiigrr of rwloivioi; ojiiiiions into tiir mind 
rvitliDut a tLoruugii imestJgniioa as to thvir truLii.—[liu-] 
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which was a healthy country until overwhelmed with people. 
The autumnal epidemic is always most severe, unless it be in 
the wilds of Nawada and Sheykhpurali, and may be so there 
also, although 1 omitted to inquire concerning this circum¬ 
stance. The febrile disease (naira), attributed to an affec¬ 
tion of the nose, is very troublesome, the same person con¬ 
tinuing for years to have attacks from six to hi times a year. 
Fluxes are not so common as in the north-east of Bengal, nor 
are choleras frequent. The saniii/tfil, or temporary swelling 
in the throat with fever, occurs at all seasons, but is not 
common. In some places it is called nudah. Both kinds 
of leprosy arc nearly on the same footing as in Bhagalpnr. 
The great leprosy (kur) is liere dhuli-d into two kinds; the 
rakta bikar, which atlects tlie extremities, and is supposed 
to originate in a diseased state of the blood; and the xunbu- 
hcri, in which the skin chiefly is affected. fSuTihalicri is a 
Persian word, and a Brahman physician savs that the Sangs- 
krita name of (his kind is Bad-Kakta, hut he just reverses 
tile iqip'.icatiun of the two names, and although Hakta is 
Sangskrita, Had I helicvcisa Persian word. There is. how¬ 
ever, reason to tliink tliat tliere arc two varieties of the di''- 
ease, that differ mudi liuth in svmpfoins and virnlenee; the 
one attacking the small joints and the other the skin, of 
wlilch it reiiileis large portions totally insensilile. The jire- 
jtuiice agaiiirt ihe unfortunate persons seized with this dread¬ 
ful malady is so great that some nftlie lower castes, when seized 
wilh it, cause llK'inselves to be destroyed. They are [daceil 
ill a boat, and. a pot of sand being tied to their necks, they 
are carried to the middle of the Uanges. and I here tfirown 
over board. The people thus drowned are perfectly willing, 
both because they are miserable and helpless, and because 
they tliink that the sin to which the disease is attributed will 
be removed by tlieir dying in the sacred stream; and they 
cannot afl'ord to liave the forms of exjiiatioii ^ i'l iii/mtrltiliu) 
perfonned, as is usually done for the Brahmans or wealthy 
persons that may he aflliclcd witli this disease. The books 
of law (Dharmasastra), I am told, condemn this kind of ex¬ 
piation by drowning, or rather say, that the expiation by 
ceremony iPraiiasch'iffa) is the only one effectual; but a 
passage of the Mahubharat is interpreted so as to recommend 
the drowning, and, where perfectly voluntary, it perhaps 
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saves the unfortunate VFretch from much worldly sufTering. I 
saw DO i>erson that was entirely white, but 1 heard of eight 
or ten that are in that stale. 

The chronic swellings of the legs, throat, Sec. are not, in 
proportion to the number of people, more iiuinerouB than in 
Bhagalpur. Tliat of the throat is in general attributed to the 
persons having long resided on the norihcni side of the 
(langca. I beard, liowever, of several instances of persons 
who had the disense, and who in the whole course of their 
lives had never left M;igadlia. There is, nevertlieless, a 
gi’eat disparity in the proportions of those t.Q'eeterl on llie two 
banks of the Ganges; and 1 think that tlii.s can with difficulty 
be accounted fiir on any other princijde, tlian some condi¬ 
tion of the waters flowing from the nortiiern mountains being 
llie cliif f nccuslon of the disease, for in every jtart wliere this 
water fliiwt the disease is eontmon, although the elimate of 
the iiorfheni parts of Bengal differs considerably from that of 
Tirahut. Rheumatism is not so prevalent us in Bhagalpur, 
owing apparent' ' to tlie houses being much warmer. There 
is a spt'cies of lann'iicss, called km^} in the Sungskrita lan- 
gti.age, and hnt tanftra in the vuig'ar dialect, as it is 

supposed to he pecuti.sriy prov.tlent in Magadha, and in fact 
it is very comm. :i in Patna and its imtnediate vicinity; but I 
ttbserved it nowhere else, although 1 am told that if prevails 
in every part of both distriets. it attueks all ages and both 
sexes, and after continuing a year or two is considered incu¬ 
rable ; but some have recovered after having been affected for 
several months. It seems to consist in a weakness and irre¬ 
gular motion of the muscles moving the knees, which are bent 
and moved witli a tremulous irregular motion, somewhat as in 
the chorea, but not so violent. When the disease has lasted 
some time, and has become confirmed, the legs suffer emacia¬ 
tion. It is not accompanied by fever, but in the commence¬ 
ment is often, though not always, attended with pain. It is 
attributed by some to eating ihesari (lathyrus-sativus), but 
tliis seems fanciful, for although in Magadha this pulse no 
doubt enters largely into the diet of the poor, it does no less 
so in that of those in Matsva (Din.ajpur), where the disease 
is as rare as in any . thcr part of ilie world. By otliers it is 
attributed to sleeping on l:oilo straw, an opinion wliicli d(^ 
serves more attention, fur the grain of sonic fields of kudo 
possesses narcotic qualities, probably, owing to some weed 
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intermixed with the real grain, and the stems of this weed 
may emit narcohc exhalations very capable of affecting tlie 
health,* 

On the condition and manner of living of the people. 
—The sub-division of property has banished almost every¬ 
thing like the splendour of rank from these districts, except 
just about Patna, and there the natives of wealth arc fund 
as usual of a numerous and disorderly attendance, and not 
only parade with the emblems of rank usual among tliemselves, 
but are emulous of European equipage. 

Although the natives here are of a warlike disposition, and 
although all the higher ranks keep arms at home for their 
defrnce, they are last abandoning the custom of going abroad 
armed, which is highly to he commeuded, especially among a 
people naturally inffamed with jealousy, and on that account 
inclined to assassination. Marriages are here still more out- 
ragiously expensive than in Ithagalpur, and are the principal 
cauae of ruin. Funerals arc much on the same footing as in 
that district. In Sheykhpurah tlie practice of hiding treasure 
in the earth is said to be still very general, and in other parts 
of the district the traders of low caste are generally accused 
of the same species of precaution; for which tlie number of 
house-breakers seems to be a valid apology. Everywhere on 
common occasions the Hindus of rank are exceedingly par¬ 
simonious, to which indeed they are compelled by their pro¬ 
fusion at marriages. The brick or stone houses are in general 
built in a very bad style, with stairs, doors, windows, and 
chambers miserably small and awkward. The greater part are 
built with clay for mortar, but have flat roofs covered with 
plaster. The small number of houses, that are built of rough 
stones with clay mortar, where such materials are so abun¬ 
dant, is a clear proof of extreme poverty, In most countries 
so situated, the meanest hut would he built in this man¬ 
ner. Houses with mud walls and two stories are called 
kothat. In genera], as in Bhagalpur they consist of only 
two apartments, one above the other, and what I have said 
in my account of that district is entirely applicable tolnost of 
those here; but in Phuiwari especially I observed some large 
houses of this kind, and with care in smoothing and painting 
the clay, such may be made very neat and comfortable; but 

• The ergui iif rye in Europe affords an example.—[Eo.] 
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externally at least, little or no pains are in general bestowed 
on these operations, and the walls are more rough and un¬ 
seemly, than could be well conceived. With respect to the 
inside I cannot judge, the manners of the natives precluding 
strangers from the interior of their houses. Many of these 
kolhat are tiled, and for people of easy condition such houses 
seem the best fitted in the present state of the country. It 
is true, that the tiles require constant repair, and that witliout 
precaution, they are intolerably hot; but a slight terrace of 
earth over the upper story, and under the tiles, would entirely 
obviate tbis evil. Many of thehothas are however thatched, 
and in most parts of these districts this is an unpardonable 
waste of forage, for grass fit for tbatch is too scarce to be in 
general procurable, and straw the only dry forage, is com¬ 
monly used. In some parts the terraces of earth, which serve 
for floors o, ceilings, are strengthened by the addition of the 
calcareous concretions called Itangkar; and, where these are 
plenty, this seems to be an improvement, as it renders the 
floor harder, am! not so easily penetrable by rats, snakes, and 
other vermin. M'here the kangkar is not found, broken pots 
would probably be equally effectual. Most of these kothas 
have wooden doors and window-shutters; but these are to 
the last degree rude, and are seldom if ever painted. Glass, 
or even mica although very plentiful in tlie district, arc quite 
out of the question; although in the cold or rainy seasons 
either would be very comfortable, and the mica would have 
the advantage of concealing entirely the women, while it ad¬ 
mitted light. 

In Gaya and Patna the chief ornament of the houses con¬ 
sists of carved wooden work in the front of the galleries, and 
in some few houses, both of brick and mud, this has a tolera¬ 
ble effect; hut it exposes the whole to the danger of fire, and 
should be discouraged. Some of the gallaries are painted, 
and amidst the dismal hue of naked mud, or slovenly brick 
walls, the gaudiness of the colours and tinsel, were they kept 
tolerably clean, would have a good efiect, although the pain¬ 
ters caricature the gods, heroes, and beasts, in the most 
barbarous manner. The huts here, although far from neat, 
and although dark and close, having seldom any aperture but 
one small door, are so far comfortable, that, having miid walls, 
they exclude both rain and cold, and are not so hot as those 
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made of bamboos, mats or reeds; some of them are tiled, and 
with a clay terrace under the roof. Wooden doors and gla.ss 
windows are far indeed removed from liope; and as yet such 
houses, even without these extravagant luxuries, are almost 
entirely confined to wealthy artists and traders in a few coun¬ 
try towns. The farmers and decent artists have huts similar, 
but covered with thatch, and in the construction of their roofs 
they are exceedingly rude. Although of the shape usual in 
Bengal they are too fiat, and the tliateh, which in that coun¬ 
try is very neat, is here quite the confrai v. T'hc roof is com¬ 
monly supported by tlie walls, and a ridgm-pole running from 
one giible-end to the other, and. unless ilirre is a gallery, has 
neither posts nor beams. E.icli Imt usnallv consists of one 
apartment 1 ! cubits long by seven wide, tti (tie front of whieb, 
if the occupant is a trader or artist, is added a nacroiv gallery 
to serve for a shop. If the family ir nitmcTuiis nr wealthy, 
additional huts are built: but in common an ordinary family 
with all its L fleets is usually squetzed into sneli a hovel, anil 
a wretched shed for cooking, and a hut for (lie eiitfht. com¬ 
plete a small f.irmer'a dwelling; while the addition of a second 
hut, and of .a granary like a large bee hive, forms what is 
considered a comfortable abode. The huts Intih with walls 
of hurdles are confined to a few of the wilder ]tarts of the 
distriet. Here even the huts shaped like bee hives, .md 
called Hf or A i, have usually clay walls, .and are eh iefly ocnqiied 
by Kiijwars, Miisahars and Bliutigiyas, all ^inihahlv abori¬ 
ginal (ribes- 

Tlie fence round the yard, contiguous to which are built the 
various huts, of which a native habitation consists, is usually 
a niud wall, and in most villages there is no sp.ace intervening 
between these enclo.sures, nor is the area planted, while the 
thatch is not even defended by gourd leavp.s from the sparks 
of any tire, that, may be kindled. Fires are therefore exceed- 
ingly destructive. On the southern boundary the houses 
are usually separated by small plots, which are sheltered by 
arbours of leguminous creepers, a good custom, which ought 
everywhere to he encouraged. In ordinary houses there is 
scarcely any furniture except bedsteads, earthen pots, a spin¬ 
ning vvlieel, and a rude knife cleaver, and such like imple¬ 
ments. Persons in easy circumstances add .some cupper 
vessels; but carpets, chairs, tables, or anything like decent 
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furniture, are confined to a very few families indeed. Bed- 
st<>ads are of the same descriptions as in Bhagalpur, and fully 
as ci>n]mon. 

The Hindu men of rank hare on high occasions adopted 
the Muhaminedan dress, only they button their ioIh! on the 
contraryside.whilemostoftheMoslemworocninordinary dress 
use the Hindu petticoat or wrapper, while some Raj)>ut women 
use long drawers like the Muhaminedan ladies.* The wrap¬ 
per and veil in one piece (sari) seems to be tbe proper female 
dress of Magadha, us the women of the Maghaiya Braliiimns 
use it whenever they cook; but the petticoat (lahangga) 
.and boddice (iarta) from the west of India has made great 
progress, and more than a fourth of the whole women would 
seem to have adopted this dress. Turbans arc in very ge- 
noral use .imong the Hindus, but the Moslems in undress 
freijucnlty i-.intent themselves with a little muslin cap. The 
people here are not quite so scandly clothed as in Bhagalpur, 
luit still till! piiiirer classes suffer much from cold. 

In Patna and .'he larger towns there are many clean people; 
hut in country places, I think, dirt prevails fully as much as 
in I'uraniya, and the lower ranks seems to have leas shame 
in lousing cacli oilier in public, tlian 1 bave any where else 
observed. ^I'lii. practice is in particular exceedingly preva¬ 
lent ill the rity of Patna. Ahnust every man has leather 
shoe.s, and all those win) can afford it use this luxury; but 
as a pair costs three anus, this indulgence must be managed, 
and many people, when on a journey, save their shoes by 
carrying them in their hniid, and on approaching their quar¬ 
ters put tliem on for the sake of decency. Women of low 
rank wear s.indals, so as nut to conceal the beauties of their 
feet; but the liiglier classes of Hindu women consider every 
approach to wearing shoes as quite indeceui ■, so that their 
use is confined to Muhnnimedans, cam]> trulls, ami liu- 
riqieans, anil of the first class bj far the greater part on this 
subject iiavc ado]'tcd tlie Hindu notion. 

One half of the fem.ile ornaments consists of brass, bell metal, 
tin, or tutenaguc; and nf the otjier lialf two parts may be 
glass, and the rcmaini.ig part may be lack ; but the precious 
metals are much mure used than in Bhagalpur, or even in 
Puraniya. Must of the Ashraf women have a gold ring in 


* See drawing facing tillrpagc. 
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their nose; and some for their fingers and ears. The rich 
of the low castes have the same. In Patna, Gaya, Daud- 
nagar, Behar, and Bar, a large proportion of tlie women is 
as completely bedecked with tlie precious metals as in any 
part of Bengal, and 400 or 500 families, cbiedy in Patna, use 
jeweb and coral. In Patna the women do not paint much ; 
hut in the country most of the Hindu women, whenever they 
wish to be fine, plaster their whole foreheads with red lead. 
The customs of anointing the body with oil, of blackening 
the eyes, and of tatooing the females are much on the same 
footing as in Bhagalpur; only that very little oil is used, 
especially by men. Children under three years of age, as is 
the case every where in Bengal and Behar, are daily anointed, 
if it can he possibly afforded. Cutaneous disorders are not 
more prevalent than in Bhagalpur. 

The number of people who eat butchers’ meat or poultry 
is much greater than toward the east. At Danapur an Eu¬ 
ropean kills very good meat; beef in the cold season, and 
small meat in the hot. A Muhammedan there also sells 
tolerable meat, beef, veal, and mutton; but this is entirely 
for the use of Europeans. Even the richest natives, 1 be¬ 
lieve, do not care whether or not the meat which they use is 
fat. In Patna a great deal of meat is sold, but it is almost 
entirely that of goats, and very little beef is used by even the 
Moslems. Goat meat is also sold daily at Behar, Gaya, 
Daudnagar, and Bar, and in almost every division are some 
butchers that kill goats as often as there is a demand. Buf¬ 
falo meat is not in reejuest. Sacrifices here are not in very 
common use, except with the Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kha- 
tris, who eat only the meat that has been offered; all other 
castes are chiefly supplied from the butcher. The quantity 
of game procurable is very trifling. The impure castes have 
great abundance of lean dirty pork; fowls and pigeons are 
scarce, and there are no ducks. Fish is in general very 
scarce, and the fish arc chiefly the small kinds found in reser¬ 
voirs. which become dry in November. Milk is not near so 
plenty as in Bhagalpur; but as little ghiu (butter) is made, 
a great many people use milk, although not so many in pro¬ 
portion as in the above-mentioned district. Although goats 
are very numerous, theic milk is seldom used, except by 
children or sick persons ; and the cow and buffalo milk is 
most commonly curdled, and allowed to become sour before 
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if is H 80 <]. However u good deal, perhaps siN-sixtcentlis, is 
taken initncdlately after liaving been lioiied ; for the natives 
abhor milk, as it comes from the cow. Tlie natives here jire- 
parc their food nearly as in Bliagalpiir. The comman relish 
given to their food is a curry, prepared of pulse fried with 
tunncric, oil, cajisicuin, and salt, us far as can be aft'orded. 
By those in easy circumstances curries are also made of 
meat, fish, and vegetables, succulent, or leafy. The Moslems 
use onions, ,nnd most of the Hindus use garlie, wlileh is 
purer than onions, wliicli are only used liy the lovrest Hindus, 
who often arc unable to procure capsicum and turmeric. 
Brahman.s and Bajputs reject both onions and garlic, A few 
very poor people, who c.annot every day procure pulse, col- 
lect wild leaves, or superfluous plants of some eominon crop, 
.such as niustard, wliich costs them nothing, but tbe trouble 
ofgatlierini:. In the towns acid seasoning in tlie form of 
pickles is a good deal used ^ but in country pl.aces this kind 
of seasoning i.s in little request. Tlie quantity and variety of 
foreign s]iicenes used is much greater than in Bliagalpur. 
A ore d deal nun c gltiu is also used tban in that district. 
IW a large body of the ]>eoplc oil and salt are not procurable 
ill ablliulance. 

M ith resjiect to the oil, the cjuantity considered us a full 
daily allowance for five ])eTscins young and old, varied in dif¬ 
ferent ])laces from 20 to G sicca wciglit,* tbe average is 
11 s. w. but the highest rate is tliat of Patna and Saheb- 
gimj, wliicli contain a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
The second class consomes from 10 to 2^ s. w. the average 
s. w. The third ela.s.' is said to use from '!<= to J s. w. 
.average 2^ s. w. The fourth class is said to be unable to 
procure oil daily, even in tlie smallest quantity, ami use it 
only on high uectisiuns. As usual this estimate contains 
the whole allowance fur the Limp, for miction, and for tbe 
kitchen. 

Tbe quantity of lalt, said to be a full daily allowance for 
five persons young and old, varied in different tlivisions from 
llj to .Ij'j s, w. average 8^ s. w. The second class was said 
to procure from GJ to s. wr. average 4 s.w. The thin! 
class from d] to 1} j s. w. average s. w. Tlie fourth class 
from 2 to js. w. average 1 s. w. Aslies are not used here 

* The weight of a sicca rupee about 17!t grs. troy.—[Ko.] 
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HS a substitute for salt; but a great deal of a salt prejiared 
in Tirobut (Kliariitemak) is alleged to be used to adulterate 
the salt imported from Calcutta, wliich tg mostly of tbe Ben¬ 
galese inaDufactory. Until of late a good deal of salt was 
imported from the west of India; but means have been taken 
to stop this trade, which was contraband. Rice is here the 
staple article of food, except in Duriyapur, Bar, and Sher- 
pur, where little grows, and where there is not wealth enough 
to enable the inhabitants in general to purchase their food, a 
large portion living on the produce of their own farms. In 
every part however of these districts the poor cannot daily 
procure rice, and live a great part of the year on wheat or 
other coarser grains, or even on pulse made into cakes or 
paste; and in a few parts the iVlahuya dower, and the 
kernels of the mango and ii/ti/ are occasionally used as a sub¬ 
stitute for grain. The quantity of cleaned grain slated to be 
a fair allowance for the d.aily consumption of five labouring 
people, young and old, varied in different divisions from 3‘JO 
to 480 a. w. and the average is J78 s. w. 

In the Appendix will be found an estimate of the 
extent to which the use of various stimulating or narcotic 
substances is carried ; and it must be observed, that on the 
whole these are more employed than towards the cast, and 
that tlic use of fermented and distilled liquors especially, is 
much more general; yet the people are evidently more vigor¬ 
ous, fully as industrious, uiid by no means more inclined to 
crimes. 

Most of the spirit distilled is drawn from the Maliuva 
flower, but sometimes the extract of sugar-cane gives a 
cheaper spirit, and is then used. The tax on this luxury 
has become very productive, nor have I anything new to offer 
on this subject. The people stated as being addicted to 
palm wine and distilled liquors, no doubt, are offen in¬ 
toxicated ; hut they do not so universally drink to excess as 
is usual in Bengal, where the act merely of drinking is con¬ 
sidered so shameful, that no one breaks through tbe rule of 
strict abstinence, who has resolution to abstain from excess. 
Here, on the contrary, many Muhantmedans even care not 
who knows that they drink; but, in general, the drinkers 
abstain from brutal intoxication. The people here do not in 
general use betle so much as towards the cast; but still a 
great deal is consumed, especially by the Brahmans, who 
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cither abstain from liquor, or conceal their cups, and many 
of them have their mouths constantly crammed ; but in com¬ 
mon it is used much in about the same proportion os in 
]}hagaipur. Tobacco is used in greater quantities, although 
not to such an extent as in Bengal. A good many women 
here smoke without shame, especially at Gaya, wliere the 
people are most sober, which induces me to suspect, that 
among the sex in other places, the want of the stimulus of 
tobacco is supplied hy that of liquor. Fuel, in most parts of 
fliese districts, is very scarce and dear, and by far the greater 
part consists of cow-dung mixed witli husks and made into 
round cakes.* Even in the town of Patna these cakes form 
by far the greater part of the fuel, uiul for eight or nine 
miles round, poor women attend carcl'utly every herd of 
cattle, or even every plough, in order to pi’ocure a quantity 
sufficient. The common fuel used lliere by the rich, con¬ 
sists of tamarisks and mango-wood, which is very indifferent, 
and is exceedingly dear, 4 mans (76 s. w. a ser) or 2% lbs. 
costing a rupee. Near the forests, every one by his bed 
burns a fire; and, where fuel of any kind can be procured, 
this practice is general; but in most parts of the district a 
great m.iny cannot afford this luxury, although stubble, and 
the woody stems of all kinds of crops that li-ave such, and 
reeds, are carefully collected for the purpose. In the 
Appendix will be found an estimate of the proportions 
of the different kinds of fuel used. In the Ajipendix 
also will be found an estimate of the kinds of oil used for 
the lamp, and of the various degrees in which the inhabit¬ 
ants of different ranks and places enjoy this convenience. 
In Patna, some Muhammedans use tallow candles, and a few 
burn wax; but even the Haja of Tikari docs not use this 
luxury, except on the highest occasions, although his clear 
income at the very least exceeds 40,000/. a year, which in 
this country is an immense sum. The quantity of oil con¬ 
sumed in religious ceremonies is very small; illuminations on 
such occasions being neglected. 

Although the natives of these districts are exceedingly 
fond of a numerous attendance and showy equipage, very 
few, considering the richness of the territory, can afford to 
indulge in this propensity, although enormous sacrifices have 

• River ileiim-imvigEiticiui will couvey tlit Biirdwaii coal to uU the dis¬ 
tricts on the OaiigCb,— [Ed ] 
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been made tn the settlement of the revenue by grants of free 
land. Raja Kalyan Singh a, Raja Mitrajit, Bakurali-khan, 
R^a Jhaulal, Abbaskule-khan, Abumidiammed-khan, Nawab 
Mera or Janggali, Mokhtar Bahadur, and Baiak-Giri Ma- 
hanta are the only persons of high rank that can afford to 
support their station with becoming splendour. The Navrab 
Bakurali has several carriages after the European fashion, 
but the other persons of high rank prefer the palanquin, 
elephant, or horse. The two-wheeled chaises after the fashion 
of Hindustan are mostly hacieret/s in the city of Patna. In 
fair weather from Bakipur to Chaok, a distance of about six 
miles, for going and coming, costs from four to five anas; for 
there is no regulated price. In the rainy season the price 
rises considerably higher. The four-wheeled carriages drawn 
by oxen {raiht) are kept by individuals for tbeir own conve¬ 
nience, and many Biabmans do not scruple to use them. 
Two-wlieeled carriages drawn by oxen are here culled chka- 
ira, and many of them are hackneys standing for hire in the 
streets, or in country parts arc let from stage to stage. 
Many of these carriages are provided with two bodies, and 
serve for either the conveyance of goods or for travelling, os 
required. Almost the whole of these carriages have their 
wheels fitted after the manner of Pursniya. 

Very few of the ponies are used for ^le carriage of back- 
loads, and those that are not used in the chaises arc kept for 
riding; but the people here have very little turn for that ex¬ 
ercise. At all the inns (sarays) some ponies are kept for 
hire. 

Palanquin-bearers are very numerous, and many go to 
Calcutta for service; but most of the bearers supposed there 
to come from Patna are in fact from Saran, and the two 
descriptions of people do not live together, those of Patna 
being chiefly of the Rawani caste, and those of Saran being 
mostly Kharwars. The former are the most addicted to in¬ 
toxication. The grand employment for the bearers in these 
districts is found at marriages, and during three months, 
commencing about the middle of April, bearers cannot be 
hired to go any distance, nor without the utmost difficulty 
can they be induced to go even from one stage to another. 
Very few persons keep a regular establishment of bearers, 
but a great many keep palanquins, and hire hearers when 
they are wanted. Some bearers again have old-fashioned 
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gaudy palanquins suspended from an iinniense bamboo, and 
covered by a tilt, wbieh they hire for marriages ; some of the 
same kind richly ornamented are kept by great families. The 
others used by ordinary persons are in general exceedingly 
rude, and are of all the kinds mentioned in iny account of 
Puraniya. The Chandols of liiiagalpur are nut used in these 
districts. 

The free male and female domestic servants aie of tlic 
same kinds as in Bhagalpur, and receive nearly the same 
allowane-es, except in Patna and Danapur, where wages arc 
a little higher. Some of the women servants are young, and 
none are commonly procurable of any age without wages us 
high nearly as those given to men. A great many jjoor wo¬ 
men as in Bhagalpur gain a livelihood by carrying water for 
wealthy families, and are called Panibliarin. The poor wo¬ 
man gets usually two paysas a month for each pot of water 
that she supplies daily ; and, besides managing her family, 
and perliaps spinning a little, may gain monthly eight anas. 

I'lie slaves railed Nufur and Lauudl are very numerous, 
and nearly on the same footing as in Bhagalpur; but in must 
parts of these districts it is reckoned so disgraceful to sell 
this kind of property, that many masters who can give them 
no emptovmenf, and cannot afford to feed them, allow tlieir 
slaves to do as they please, and to procure a subsistence in 
the best manner that they can.* beverai masters in this situ¬ 
ation having died without heirs, the slaves have become en¬ 
tirely free, no one claiming them. In Gaya and same other 
places the slaves are occasionally sold, and formerly usually 
fetched a rupee for each year of their age until they reached 
20 , when they are at their highest value; but in general the 
price has risen, and in tnany parts lias doubled. The allow¬ 
ance given to slaves is in general more scanty than that given 
in Bhagalpur. By far the greater part, as in Bli^alpur, ore 
of the Rawani or Dhanuk tribes, but there are some Kurmis. 
Such Kurmis, however, as have become slaves, are usually 

* The tenu slavery in India is, in general, rather what in Europe wM 
fonuerly termed feudatiain. Forty years ago the E. 1. Cnmpooy put a 
complete stop to maritime slavery ia the East, by ileclaring the commis¬ 
sion of it piracy. The Government are now sedulously io<]airing into the 
condition of those feudal classes, or bond servants, who have existed from 
time immemorial in Asia.— [Ed.] 
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called Dhanuks. Kunnis and Dhanuka born free occasion¬ 
ally give themselves up as slaves, when they fall into distress. 
All the Rawanis seem originally to liave been slaves, although 
a good many, from circumstances above mentioned, may now 
be considered as free. Slaves of a similar description be¬ 
longing to Muhatnmedans arc called Molazadahs, and form a 
kind of distinct caste, which docs not intermarry with the free 
persona of this religion, although the children, which the 
highest have by girls purchased for the haratn, are considered 
as nearly, if not altogether equal to those by legitimate wives. 
Although slavery seems to he pretty universal wherever the Mo¬ 
hammedan law prevails, it would appear to be contrary to the 
precepts of their prophet; for in these districts they acknow¬ 
ledge that the purchase of a free man is illegal; and, in order 
to save their consciences, they take a lease of tlie man, who 
wishes to sell himself, for 90 years; the children born during 
the lease are held as slaves without any scruple. The number 
of domestic staves belonging to Moslems of rank, such as I 
mentioned in the account of Puraniya, 1 could not ascertain. 

The number of common beggars that were estimated to he 
in the whole of these di.stricts amounts to about 4,^<!U0; but 
they are not near so importunate as in Uhagalpur, nor docs 
the base spirit of mendicity, so common there, extend to these 
districts. The necessitous poor are however abundantly 
numerous, and their condition is nearly similar to that of the 
unfortunate in Bhagalpur, the doctrine of caste producing 
the same evils. The [leople here are however more strait¬ 
ened in the means of giving relief to the necessitous by an 
enormous number of religious mendicants, whose impudent 
importunity exceeds the usual measure of patience. Many 
of them are no doubt objects of real charity, being infatuated 
pilgrims, fleeced of every thing by various knavc.s and reduced 
to the utmost distress by want and disease ; but the greater 
part, were not their character sacred, would be fit objects for 
the scourge of police. Many people also, who are really 
necessitous, finding themselves deprived of assistance by 
these religious mendicants, have assumed the character, which 
must be considered as a very venial ofience. Among the 
beggars may be enumerated 54 societies of Hijras, who, 1 
have strong reason to suspect, are used for illicit purposes, 
by which their subsistence is chiefiy procured. They are 
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employed by the poorer classes, wliile the dancing boys 
called Bbaktiyas, are engaged l)y the great. No less than 
30 of the societies reside at Daudnagar, from whence the 
exertions of a saint banisiied all prostitutes. 

Considering how many large towns there are in those dis* 
tricts, the number of prostitutes is very small, and the petty 
town of Konggopiir, with tlie division immediately adjacent, 
contains more than the whole district of I'atna city. In Behar 
the number is very trifling, and nearly in the same proportion 
to the number of inirabitants as in Bhagalpur. Almost the 
whole is cnnfiiied to the town of Gaya, where there is always 
a most ]iromiHeunus erowd of strangers, and a very dissipated 
and numerous priestlioodand to the division of Daudnagar, 
where an attempt at extraordinary sanctity seems to have 
called the vicious propensities of the men into more than 
usual action. A Mnhammedan saint, who some time ago had 
great influence in tile’ town of IJaudti.igar, issued an order, 
that no prnstifutc should he permitted to reside near his 
abode, or tomL. and the order, as far as the letter, has met 
with stric) oheniene'e; but in all the villages round there ,ire 
the houses of an uncommon number of prostitutes, and they 
frequent the town, whenever Uiere is occasion. 

In the do trict of Behar all the prostitutes are Muliamme- 
dans, and their number is kept up by purchases from the west 
of India, or from the country north of the Ganges, the parents 
here scorning to sell their children. In Patna also the greater 
part of the prostitutes are Muhammedans ; but there are 
many Hindus partly Kumzanis, partly Khatranis, and partly 
Bengalese. All the Bumzani women are prostitutes, and the 
men musicians; but they adopt girls of any caste, whom they 
procure by purchase. The Khatrani prostitutes form only a 
small proportion of that noble and ancient tribe, but as usual 
these prostitutes keep up their tiumber by adoption. In 
Patna several of the prostitute families are rich, and a few in 
Behar have trifling endowments in land; but in general they 
are rather poor. They are not however as in Europe neglected, 
when they become old, their adopted daughters siippor^ng 
the aged; nor do they acquire the hardened depravity, that 
arises from a sense of being totally despised and unprotected.* 
The women of Patna and Gaya have farther the character of 
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being much given to intrigue; and it is alleged, that until of 
late many of the merchants and traders of the former place 
were very willing to profit by a connivance. It is said how* 
ever, that of late they are becoming more scrupulous. At 
Gaya the women of the Brahmans are those chiefly accused, 
and the extreme dissipation and fickleness of their husbands 
is pleaded as an excuse. In every part of the district the 
women, who retail greens and fish, are considered as frail; 
and it is supposed, that no woman, wlio goes so much into 
public as these do, can remain virtuous; and there is some 
reason to suspect, where the rules of decorum establislied in 
any country are once violated, although these rules may be 
quite absurd, that the violators will often proceed to criminal 
lengths. With the above mentioned exceptions, the women 
of these districts have a very fair character. 

The people of these districts are upon the whole much 
mure industrious than those of Bhagalpur. In the south-east 
corner indeed there is a great remnant of sloth, but in the 
other parts, so far as their skill goes, the people make as 
much exertion as in most countries. In other respects their 
character is nearly tlie same as in Bhagalpur, only that the 
vile custom of beggarly complaint is not known. I found the 
people extremely civil; nor was I ever in any difilcuky for 
supplies; but they were very jealous of my enquiries, and the 
farther west 1 proceed, 1 find the more difficulty in procuring 
satisfactory information. A good deal of this, I believe, pro¬ 
ceeds more from stupidity than design; fur they want the 
acuteness and knowledge of the Bengalese, and are equally 
afraid of every question; while the greatest knave in Bengal 
knows the points, which are likely to effect his interests, 
and on all others will give you satisfaction. Tlie wealthy Mu- 
hainmcdans here, as elsewliere, occasionally visit and dine 
with each other ; and one of them visits and entertains Eu¬ 
ropeans. The Hindus, except at marriages, and feasts given 
for the restoration of caste, or such ceremonies, seldom enter¬ 
tain their neighbours, or even visit them, unless on business. 
If a stranger comes, he is not at all introduced to the family; 
but is lodged in an outer apartment, where the landlord re- 
ceives him with numerous ceremonies, and gives him food. 

On the education of the people. —Those who instruct 
children to read and write the Hindi character, as well 
as the spiritual guides are here called sages (gurut). There 
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are no public schools, and no Guru teaches, who is not 
a servant to some wealthy man; but in general they are al¬ 
lowed to instruct the children of some neighbours, and a hut 
is built, for a school-house without the village, least the Guru 
should have too frequent opportunities of seeing the women. 
These school-houses are called Pindas, a name applicable to 
several things considered sacred. In parts of the country, 
where sugar-cane grows, the boiling bouse ususatly serves 
for a school. The profit of tlie teachers is as usual very 
small. Many children are taught by their parents. 

In the whole of these districts the Hindu dialect is the one 
universally spoken ; but there are many differences in phrases 
and pronunciation, and some tribes, especially the aboriginal 
Miisahar, Kajwar and Bhungihar, are not fully understood 
by those, who have not made themselves acquainted with 
their dialect. This however, is a mere variety of the Hindu 
language; but it is spoken with a very different accent, and 
contains many more words of the aboriginal languages, that 
aie not deriveil from the Sangskrita. I have already said, 
that in this country the Kol or Chero are supposed to have 
lieen at one time the governing tribe, and then no doubt the 
prevailing colloquial language would be that, which they still 
speak, and ahich has no sort of affinity with the Hindi) but 
as the princes of the Kol would appear to have been Asurs, 
being of the same family with Jarasandha, it is probable, that 
in writing at least they used tlie Hindi language, which is a 
corruption of that introduced from Iran by the first con- 
querors of India, and like the other languages prevwling in 
India has been variously modified from a common source in 
grammar and accent, and variously altered by numerous words 
introduced, according to the difierent nature of the dialects 
originally spoken in the various parts of the country, where 
it is now used. 

The Kol language is probably one of the original rude 
languages called Magadhi by some grammarians j although 
this term was probably also applied to the dialects of the 
Bhungihar, Musahar, Raj war, &c. It is probable, as I have 
said in the account of Bhagalpur, that the language of the 
Bhungihar resembled that of the mountaineers of Rajmahal. 
What language was used by the Musahar and Rajwar, un¬ 
doubted aboriginal tribes of Magadha, I cannot learn. It 
probably however resembled that of the Bhungihar, as the 
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Kol would appear to have been strangers from the northern 
part of the peninsula. The Kol language was probably never 
written; and I have suppo..icd, tliat it was during the govern¬ 
ment of this tribe, tliat Gautama was born, which will periiaps 
account for the assertion of the priests nf Ceylon, who nceor- 
diitg to Captain iMahony allege, that in the time of Gautama 
writing was nnkrumn. If Gautaiu.i was the inventor of 
Mindn inetaphjsics. as u.sually .‘iiipposcd, this could not 
strictly speaking have been tbe case, anil tlios<‘ called phi¬ 
losophers or priests, must have bad a uritteii Hiaraeter, 
which was held sacred from the vulgar. If any of the w ritiugs 
of Gautama remain, they iimv prnhably he cimsidered .is the 
most ancient extant form of the saered language of India, as- 
they evidently must have preeeded the Vedas, in nbicli ihev 
are quoted. The Vedas indeed seem to have for their cliiet 
object at) exposition of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
and tire, a doctrine first probably introduced in India by tlie 
conquests of Darius, which happened shortly after tlie time 
of Gautama- It is to be remarked, that among the ntimerous 
inscriptions found iu this district, I liave only observed one. 
that has any sort of resemblance to the Pali ciiaracter, in 
which tlie writings of the .sect of Gautama in Ceylon and A.va 
are now extant; and tliat one, from its rounded form like the 
common character of Ava, is probably very modern. The 
inscriptions so usual near the residences of the Dliaradralas, 
of (lie Magas, and of the Kols, so nearly resemble the Deva- 
nagri, as to be easily read by those who knew that eharaeter, 
and this is the only part of India, where I have yet been, in 
which that ciiaracter seems to have been in early use. Never 
having found old Devanagri inscriptions, until 1 came here, I 
was at one time iniluccd (o suppose, that thi.s cliaraeter was a 
modern invention ; but I now am persuaded, that in the central 
parts of llindostan, at least, if is of coti..jdi ral)le antiquity, al- 
tliongli its forms have undergone vai-inus uiodilicatimis, even 
since the Muliammedan conquest. .Altliongb tlievefore itie writ¬ 
ings of Gautama may have heel) l■olnjlc)sed in the siicred lan¬ 
guage of Alagaillia, the eharaeter oilled Pali has probnlily been 
that of the pen pie, from whom llie dnclrincs of fills lawgiver 
passed to Ava and Ceylon; and, if Major VV’ilfnid is riglit in 
placing Palibotlira at the ancient jnnctioii of tlie Kosi and 
Ganges north from Rajmahal, wc sli.ilt find, lhat thi.s cha¬ 
racter is that of the Pali, the aboriginal inhabitants of Matsy.i 
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or Dinajpur, and the time, when this nation {the Gangaruiet 
of the Greeif) governed, will point out the real period, when 
the doctrines of Gautama were transmitted to Ceylon and 
i^va. 1 here must remark, that the Mag.idhi jargon above 
mentioned, as spoken by the Kol. &c. must not be confounded 
with a language called IVakrita or Magadlii Bhasha, in which 
many of the books of the sect of Jain are written. This from 
some words, which 1 have heard, seems to be a dialect of 
Sangskrita, and is probably the same with the Prakrita of 
Kawana Lord of Langka. It is written ir* the Devanagri 
character, and I suspect is tlie form of the Sangskrita Ian- 
guage, that was used in the time of Mahavira and Gaut.ima, 
that is In the bth century before the birth of Christ, and will 
probshly he found the same with the sacred language of Ava 
and (Ceylon, alchougli that is now written in a different cha¬ 
racter. 

The observations tb.it 1 made on the use of the Hindi 
dialect in my account of Bliagalpur, are perfectly applicable 
to tliic district. The Bhats, or poets of this district are said, 
however, to have some poems in the Dcs-bhasha, or language 
that is intelligible to every one. With these poems the 
Bhats store their memory, and by changing a few words, and 
quoting s act: passages as are applicable to the occasion, have 
the appearance of bestowing eatemporaneous praise or cen¬ 
sure on those whom by such means they attempt to fleece. 
In this dialect there are extant many songs, which are sung 
chiefly by the women at marriages, and relate as usual to 
religion and love. They are mostly composed by the Mira- 
sin, or by Khatrani prostitutes, and are sung by all ranks; 
but the higher castes sing them only in private, while the 
lower tribes sing them as they walk in procession: none of 
them, so far as I can learn, have been committed to writing. 

In the higher kind of Bhasha, which is understood by few, 
the only composition at all common is the llamayan of Tula- 
sidas; hut the other books mentioned in the account of 
Bliagalpur are here also occasionally used, as are also some 
others, such as the Jaimini Bharat, and the Kamchandrika 
Rasapriya, and Salsayi-TIoiia of Kesav Das. Even in Patna, 
where the works of Tulasid.is are better understood than in 
any other part of these districts, the people of rank assemble 
to hear a man called a Pandit, who can read distinctly, and 
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receives a trifle from each; not above 10 or 13 persons in 
ativ nssciiibly unUerstaixl the reader, and therefore some one 
of tliese explains the nieaning of each sentence, after whicli 
the flock arc (old the name of some god, which they bawl 
out until tlicy are out of breath. In some places I heard it 
alleged, that many diligently read Tulasidas who could nut 
read any other hook, nor even a letter on any common sub¬ 
ject ; and there is gi'eat reason to suspect that these people 
have committed the ])oein, or at least parts of it, to memory, 
by frccjneiitlv Inning lieard it read or repe.ated, and that 
they merely look on the hook fur the sake of form, ■as tlie act 
of reading is eotmiilered meritorious, A few persons of high 
rank iiiiderstaiid Tulasidas, yet cannot read. In Patna Gaya 
ami llehiiv, a few of the women of the Brahman, Khatri and 
K.-iyastha tribes e;in read and write; but, I believe, they 
liavc muslly come tiann the west of India. No one* of these 
districts, so far as 1 can learn, has studied the Prakrita, 
whieh is sn])posed to have been the language of Kawana. 
The study of Persian literature is here much on the same 
footing as in Puraiiiy a and Bhagulpur; but this language is 
more used iti revenue accoinpts. The teachers are here 
called Miaiijius and Kliulifah.':. Tiie Persian char.ietcr is 
not Used liere to write the Hindustani l.ingu.'igc, which, so 
far ius 1 could learn, is entirely colloquial. 

The course of Persian learning that is usually coiiBidered 
as complete, 1 am told, is as followa; after learning the alpha¬ 
bet, the pu]iils read the Klialiikbari, a vocainiiEiry, then the 
Punduaimih and Amud-nainali, am! Muklitiir-;ili-Haliar,at, 
and Goleslaii, and Bostaii, and Jumeulkawatiin, and llokkat- 
amanuilah lloseyni, and Ballard aticsli, AliubPaznl, and 
Sekundnrtiantah. \ ei y lew indeed go through such a course. 
By far the grc;itcr ])art of tlie Moslems eoiUeiit tliemselvcs 
with being able to re.ul the character and to sign their name, 
and iit the same time commj I to meniory some prayers in the 
Araliic tongue. Maliv’ 1 lindiis are taught to read and write 
the Persian character before they begin Hindi, and the 
greater part of them proceed little farther than to be able 
to iindi rstami and write a revenue accompt, and are not able 
eitlicr to fully understand or to indite u letter; this is an 
accum)dlsljmcnt which entitles a niaiito be called aMoorishec. 
Thu chief Hindu Zeniiiidarcan read both Persian and Ilitidt, 
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and is a very slirewd man; but has confined his studies 
chiefly to mete forms of business; the other great pro¬ 
prietors are chiefly Muhammedans; but by far the greater 
part of the landholders consists of mere peasants, one half of 
whom cannot read; but the chief of each family generally 
acquires the art of being able to make a mark, resembling 
the characters which compose his name. People, who can 
sign tlieir name, and guess at the meaning of an account, are 
here called Katakshars and tlurf-slienas. 

The people fit themselves as well for the transaction of or¬ 
dinary business as those of Pui'aniys, aUliough there is less 
encouragement; for the subdivision of projierty is so great, 
that in collecting the rents very few persons are employed 
who have a rank higher than a village clerk ipatwari). The 
officers of police and commissioners for deciding petty suits 
are in general respectable well informed persons, and a. :* 
mostly natives of these districts; but on the whole chicane 
and stupidity are very nearly as prevalent as in Bhagalpitr. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my enquiries 
rer pec ling the state of common education in these districts, 
and liie number oi sclioulmastcrs and teachers. In these dis¬ 
tricts 1 heard of seven Muulavis, who instruct youth in the 
higher br.anchej of Persian literature, and in Arabic science; 
hut 1 suspect that both are very iiiuch neglected. The 
Nawabs of Bengal established a Mudursah at Patna, anil 
the Moulavi occasionally resides; but is olten absent, and 
I suspect merely makes a form of teaching. The three 
Moulavis of Phulwari in Bakipur division have more reputa¬ 
tion ; yet the Darogah of police knew the name of only one 
of them, Zahcrulhuk, who has eight or ten pupils. Nyamu- 
tullah, however, 1 learned, has about 20 pupils. No one, 
whom 1 consulted, knew the name of the third. Sayefullah 
of Sahebgunj leaches four or five pupils. Ahamudali and 
Kumaluihuk of Bar have each a few pupils. These have all 
endowments. There are besides a good many persons who 
have acquired the title of Moulavi; but they do not teach, 
and some of them are probably rather shallow; but among 
them are some w'"' have a high reputation; and Ahub 
Kaaem, a native of i'ersia, now residing in Patna, seems on 
several subjects to have made himself acquainted with the 
opinions of both £uro[)eans and Hindus. 
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The Kazig of these districts are less respectable in their 
manners, and I believe worse informed, than those of an}r of 
the districts hitherto surveyed. Many as usual read the 
Koran without understanding Arabic. With regard to the 
three higher sciences of the Hindus, grammar, law, and me¬ 
taphysics, the Pandit of the survey in the course of his 
enquiries heard of 5G teachers. In a statistical table (Appen¬ 
dix) is given a list of these philosophers, and to this 1 refer 
for many particulars. According to the Pandit, Kasinath 
and Ramnath, two brothers of Jahanabad, Saryu Giri of 
Buddha-Gaya, Ekmani Pathak of Duriyapur, Krishnachan- 
(Ira Upadhyay of Bar, Bhupati Pathak of Gaya, Prabliakar 
Misra of Vikram, and dagannath Misra Bbagawantaand Ma- 
hananda Pathak of Patna, are men of considerable learning 
in their respective professions. It must be observed, that 
by far the greatest part are of the colony from bakadwip, 
who have always remained in Magadha, and retain the name 
of the original country of the sacred order, and tliat the 
others are of very various countries, both in the soutliern 
and northern divisions of the colony, that settled in Kanoj, 
and was from thence spread over India. They have all en¬ 
dowments ; but none of these are considerable, and in general 
they are very trifling, on which account many of the pro¬ 
fessors cannot afford to feed their pupils, most of whom 
therefore are neighbours' sons. Here tlie professors are not 
called Adhyapaks, nor are their schools called Chauvaris. 
They merely take the title of Pandit; but this is given to a 
great many other persons, some of whom iiavc little pre¬ 
tension to learning. Their schools are called Dharmasalas, 
hut this name also is bestowed on other places, the haunts 
of religious mendicants, or the conventicles of the sect of 
Nanak. Those who teach grammar or Vyakaran are called 
Sabdikas, as is usual also in Bengal, and it will be observed 
from the list, that this is the chief study followed. The 
hooka chiefly studied are the Saraswat Chandrika, and Sidd- 
hanta Kaumudi, which have been formerly mentioned. Be¬ 
sides these, however, some attention is paid to the Bhatti 
mentioned in my account of Dinajpur, to the two poems of 
Kalidas, called Raghu and Kumar, mentioned in the same 
account, and to the Naisbadha, and Magh. The former 
gives an account of Nala Raja and Damayanti his wife, and 
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is suj)p<)scJ to hare been composed by Sri Harslia, a Brah- 
ninn of tiie clugcneratc age, who is tliouglit to have lived 
after Kalldas. Tlie poem is of an amatory nature. 'I’he 
Alagh is a composition of a Raja, who also lived in this dege¬ 
nerate age, but where, nor when, I have not learned. The 
work seems to be composed of various legeinis taken from 
the IMaliabhar.Tt and bhrihliagwat, and wrought up into a 
new work. 

TImsc vvlio study law or the Dhnrinasastra arc here called 
Smarla, a name whicli in the south of India is OKclusively 
assunied by the followers of Sangkara. Tlie books, «liich 
they r'hiefly stinly, are supposed to have beini eoinposc<I by 
Y.iggnabalk} a, a Muni, and the Mitakshara published by a 
mere man. Tlie former is supposed to have lived in the 
second or silver agt^ of the work! ('l'r<‘tayngj, and is one of 
twenty law;;ivcrs (Manus) who arc supposed hy the orthodox 
Hindus to have composed codes, namely, Menu or Sway- 
amblinvu, Atri, Vislniu, llarita, Yagrgnabalkya, L'sana, Ag- 
gira, Yama, Aj:a$tamba, Sambarta, kartyayana, Brihaspati, 
I'aras.u'a, Vyasa Satigkba, Likita, Uaksha, Gautama, Sata- 
>ap», and Vasisiplia. Of these it must be observed, that 
Vishnu, Varna, Brihaspati, and Gautama, have obtained di¬ 
vine lintioui s, ind that a family, which long governed India 
under the title of the descendants of the moon, was descended 
from Atri. I am told, that in the works attributed to Menu, 
Yaggnabalkyii, and Vyasa, these twenty persons are always 
mnutioiied in the same order, and it may be thence inferred, 
that this was the actual order in which these persons ap¬ 
peared. If this is tile case, many of my readers will infer, 
that the works attributed to these personages were com¬ 
posed in later ages, as Vyas undoubtedly lived long after 
Manu (ISwayambhuva) and Yaggnabalkya, and as Gautama is 
mentioned in the works attributed to Vyasa. The Hindus 
have however another exjilanation, and rely on the strength 
of prophecy in a manner which it wil) be found diflicult to 
overcome. The Mitakshara of I’admaiiabh Swami is a com¬ 
mentary on the works of Yaggnabalkya, which is said to be 
very intrliigible. Besides these, some attention is also paid 
to the Nirnaya Sindhu, and Niriiayamrita, both composed by 
Halayudlia a Pandit; and to the Prayaschilta Kadambha, 
that points out the ceremonies, by which different sins may 
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be removed. Metaphysics are very much neglected, and are 
taught by only one Pandit. 

Tbe Maharashtra Brahmans of Gaya have studied some' 
what the meaning of the Vedas, but have no pupils; for 
here, as well as in Bengal, the people in a great measure 
neglect these works, farther than to read certain portions of 
them in their ceremonies; but with their meaning, or the 
controversies that have arisen on this subject, they give 
themselves no sort of trouble. The Purans are a more 
favourite ^tudy, but theSribhagwatandthe Bliagawatgita of the 
Mahabharat are almost the only parts to which any attention 
is paid; these are read and the meaning explained. This, 
I am told by all the Pandits, is an exceeding difficult matter, 
the true meaning being very much involved in mystery, and 
of course has given rise to numerous controversies. Five 
great doctors, Sridhara, bangkara, Toshani, Sandarbha and 
Nilakantlia, have with many others treated on the subject in 
books called Tipani, or explanations, and these have given 
rise to different schools. In this district the first is chiefly 
followed. He is said to have been a (Dandi) Brahman, who 
relinquished all the pleasures of the world, and assumed 
three different names in the three great works which he 
composed. As author of a commentary on the Sri Bhagwat, 
he is called Sridhara, as author of the Mugdhabodha grammar 
he is called Vopadeva, and as author of a commentary on 
the Kalapa grammar, lie is called Durga Singhu. He is 
supposed to have lived in the llith or lUth centuries of the 
Christian era. I have already mentioned that Mr. Colebrooke 
supposes this person to be the real author of the Bhagwat, 
and he probably in this follows tbe assertion of some of the 
sect of Sakti, who .vllege that Vopadeva in the Mugdhabodha, 
states himself as the author of the book in question; but the 
sect of Vishnu deny this explanation, and insist .that Vopa¬ 
deva here merely alludes to the commentary which he wrote 
under the name of Sridhara, and that the explanation given 
by the sect of Sakti was invented by Krishnachandra, Raja 
of Nadiya, who wished to have the Oevi-Puran considered 
as one of the 1$ chief works of Vyasa, and as the true Bhag¬ 
wat. The only other part of what can be called divinity, 
although it may more properly perhaps be called magic, is 
the science of Agam, or of the Tantras, and in these dis- 
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tricts is very little studied. It is taught only by one person, 
Saryugiri of Buddha-Gay a, whom 1 have formerly Imd ocra- 
sion to mention. He instructs his pupils chiefly in the Syama- 
rahasya and Tararahasya, both belonging to the Virhhav, or 
that form of worship which is accompanied by drinking 
spirits, eating flesh, fish and parched grain, and copulation. 
It seems very str.mge that such impure indulgences should 
be taught by a man, who, from being of the order of San- 
nyasis, should have abandoned the sex and all worldly (‘n- 
joymeiJt. Many of the order are no doubt frail; bul I 
certainly should have expected that the only man of learning 
that I have met belonging to it, would havi’ abstained frcim 
the profession of openly teaching doctrines a}iparently so 
directly opposite to its rules. He also teaches tlic Tanlra- 
pradip, which explains the doctrines of both the Pasubliav 
and Virbhav. 

Astrology (Jyotisli) is more pursued and taught than the 
Tantras, but no great progress has been made, .and 1 heard 
of only one man who can construct an almanac- Tliose in 
use hc're come from Benaras and Tirahut. The liooks 
chiefly read .are the Muliurta-chin tain ani and Siglirnbodha; 
the Swarodnya and Surya-Siddhunta are occasionally but 
rarely consiilttd. It must be observed that some of the 
Pandits liere teach astrology alone, .and contrary to the cus¬ 
tom oi ttengal arc considered as high in rank as the gram¬ 
marians. 

Medicine (Baidya-sastra) is taught liy several of I lie Pan¬ 
dits, some of whom al.so, although they are grauiiuarians, 
practice the art. The books on nicdicinc chiefly studied in 
these districts, are the Saranggadhar, Bahhat and Cliakra- 
datta. Saranggadhar was the son of Damudar, a Itralinian ; 
but wlien or where he lived I cannot learn. IVihliat and 
Chakradalta are also the names of the authors, but the jicoplc 
know nothing of their history. Among the Muhammedans, 
the jir.actitioners of medicine, who study Arabic, are usually 
called Yurani, as the science of medicine was introduced 
among the Arabs by bad translations of the Greek authors, 
which arc still much studied. A small p.irt only of the prac¬ 
titioners understand Arabic, and the greater part of them 
content themselves with translations of Arabian authors into 
the Persian language, and man}', ! suspect, understand very 
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little of even these. They are in general educated as private 
pupils, attaching themselTcs to some practitioner; but Mou- 
lavi Mosafer, who was formerly Mofti of the court of appeal, 
teaches medicine to several pupils, although he professes all 
other branches of Arabic science, and is.not a practical 
physician. To these learned persons must be added Uda- 
wanta, of Behar, a priest (Yati) of the Jain, who is versed 
in grammar and the books of his sect, and has instructed 
one pupil. 

Besides these, there are in the district about ISOO persona 
called Pandits, who act as Gurus, or Purohits for the high 
castes, as indeed the professors do. Some few of them are 
learned men; but in general they have a small knowledge 
only of grammar, law and astrology, and a little of the former 
is all that is absolutely necessary to acquire the title. None 
of the Bajputs, Khatris, Kayasthas, nor other Budras have 
studied any kind of science, nor is it considered lawful to 
allow a person of the prolane tribes to read any work com¬ 
posed by the Gods, or Munis. The sacred order has pre¬ 
served to itself the entire profits of astrology, and the other 
valuable arts which compose Jyotish (astrology). Besides 
the professors, many of the Pandits practise this art. There 
are many of those called Purohit Brahmans, who, like the 
Dasakarmas of Mithila, arc quite illiterate, and therefore 
perform the ceremonies without understanding what they 
read or repeat; but they disdain to officiate for any but the 
high ranks. These have made suci) progress in Jyotish, as 
to know lucky and unlucky days. The lower orders are 
instructed in these by some persons called Jausis, who are 
chiefiy of a colony from Kraungchadwip, and like the Purohits 
can explain an almanac, although they do not understand 
Sangskrita. 

The era used in this district is called Sambat, but that 
word merely implies era, or rather juncture. The Pandits, 
however, consider Iheir era as that of Vikrama. The year 
of Sambat, 1869, began on the first day of the waning moon 
in the lunar month (phalgun), which was on the ^th of Fe¬ 
bruary, A. D. 1812. The year consists of 12 lunar months; 
but after every 30 lunations an intercalary month is added, 
and called Malamas. This year is used every where by the 
Hindus in their ceremonies, but is here also used in civil 
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affairs, wliieh is attended with some inconvenience, as in dif¬ 
ferent years tlicsame months happen at somewhat different 
seasons. 

Besides llie professors of medicine, about 7(K) families of 
Brahmans, almost all of Sahadwip, practice that art, and are 
the only Hindu physicians who possess any tiling like seienre, 
except three of the medical tribe from Bengal, who have 
settled at Patna, and about (id Mnlianimedans ehioffy .at 
I’alna and Dandnagar. 'J'wo of ibe practitioners here are 
servants, ilicre being many large towns. It is only in a few 
places that tliere are any of those who practise niedieiiie 
wiiliout soine sort of learning, and without books. Jii the 
wliole of the two districts there may he of such W or 40 
families, mostly in the (own of Patna, where they .are called 
Atai-Baidyas, or pretended doctors. There are aliout loO 
Jurralis, O'" surgeon-barbers, who cii]), bleed, and treat sore.s. 
The inidwives are of the lowest tribes, ami merely cut the 
umbilical chord. The low people, called .-Villa, wlio cast out 
devils, cure tlie bites of sei']ientK, and u])[i<)sc witelierafl by 
nicaiitatioii, .arc not so nunieroiis in jiropoi'lion to the popu¬ 
lation us towards the cast; hut still there are a vast miinher, 
and 111 general each coiiffncs himself to one braiicli of the 
profesaiiiii. A limit il,50() pretend to cure tlie liites of sit- 
peiits, and pivtciid to oppose the devil and witche.s. 

S<iine c)f tliese pretend that tlie\ iheiiisL'lves are occasionally 
posse.sst-d, having taken to tliemselves the devils that they 
have cast out from their patients. The Bhukats, being holy, 
arc unfit hahitatiniis for the devils, who therefure soon after- 
ward.s go somew here else in search of iietter accoinmodation. 
Tlie .Vihas do not attempt to cure any disease except such as 
are attrilniied to devils and wilclie.s. On these two siilijccls 
the liclief is in getici'nl pretty niueli the same as in Bhagalpiii ; 
hot on the point of devils, througli tlie iufiucnce of a IVloslem 
saint, 1 found the peojile of llelsa more sceptical than any 
with whom I have yet met. 

Inoeulatiiin for the siiiall-pnx is here carried on by a class 
of people vailed Got]iaelicliu or Parliailiya, who are not in¬ 
cluded among tlie Ojlias, alllioiigli they in no resjiect differ in 
their praetiee fl'cnn those of the districts hitherto surveyed. 
They are mostly of the Mali tribe, or of some otlior h'vv caste, 
althoiigli to Fairnjicaiis they often assume the title of Brail- 
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mans. I have heard that some Europeans have been silly 
enough to employ them to repeat their spells, even when an 
European surgeon had performed the operation. Not above 
15 or 16 families reside in these districts, and those employed 
come chiefly from Tirahut. 

Religion and Sects. —Calculating in the same manner as 
I did in Dinajpur, 1 reckon tlie Muhamtnedan population at 
about 27 per cent, of the » hole, or at about 924,000 persons. 
In the Appendix will be found the result of the calculation 
for each division, and also the various proportions of Mo¬ 
hammedans and Hindus in different parts of the district. It 
must be observed that many, both Hindus and Moslems in 
these iHstricts, arc called Muleks, and are s:iid to be 
descended from the persons who accompanied Kbrahim 
Mulek Bayo when he first subdued the country. 

Mohammedans.— Converts are occasionally made from the 
pagans, especially by the purchase of slaves, who are treated 
with great kindness, as I have before mentioned; but this 
operation is now going on mucli more slowly than formerly, 
when the Moslems possessed the government, and an enor¬ 
mous income, u great part of which was dissipated on the 
means of propagating their faith. Still however there is 
reason to tliink, that within these 20 years a considerable 
increase in the number of the failhful has taken place. By 
the mere exertions of Fakirs or other religious persona, very 
little has been, or can be done; but by the simple operations 
of purchase and procreation, any religion might in a reasona¬ 
ble time be extended, and that without giving offence, a very 
large proportion of the natives being considered by the spi¬ 
ritual guides now in the country, as not worth the admission 
into their flocks. 1 do not think, that in a temporal view 
this conversion would be attended with any advantage; and 
whether or not in a spiritual sense it could be done wiili 
propriety, I cannot pretend to determine. The plan however 
succeeded perfectly with the Muhammedans, and, as far as 
I can team, perhaps a half of all the faithful in these dis¬ 
tricts are descended of Hindu fathers; while a very large 
proportion, of even the highest ranks of Saiuds, Moguls and 
Pathans, have had a frequent intermixture of Hindu blood in 
the female line. So far from having any objection to this 
mode of propagating religion, Raja Mitrajit, a Brahman, 
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having had a son by a Muhammedan woman, has bred him 
up in that faith, and will probably leave him the larger part 
of his great estates. If any one may be surprised at this, 
and ask, why a Brahman did not lose caste by such an action, 
1 reply, that a man, who has Raja Mitrajit’s power, cannot 
lose caste; tlic Brahmans are too complaisant to commit 
such an outrage. Whether these conversions were of any 
use to tlie Muhammedan government seems very doubtful. 
In fact, whenever the kings abstained from persecution, they 
had nothing to apprehend from the religion of the Hindus, 
and it will be found, that the disturbances, which ensued so 
very incessantly during the Muhammedan government, chiefly 
arose from their own internal dissensions, and national dis¬ 
putes. In that respect they were always weak, nor would it 
appear, that cither the Persians, Moguls or Fathans had ever 
tlie precaution of employing regular corps of their country¬ 
men as a defence for their government. Each prince indeed 
favoured his countrymen, but it was in bestowing on them 
favours and higl. appointments, which rather excited envy 
than afforded the means of supporting authority. Besides, 
tliereforc, the total abstinence from persecution, the Britisli 
Government, in a powerful body of corps entirely European, 
and totally distinguished from the natives hy colour, lan¬ 
guage and habits, possesses a solidity and strength much 
superior to that of any of the Muhammedan dynasties. Some 
Christians seem to think, that the doctrine of Muhammed is 
preferable to that of the Pagans, and perhaps it may in some 
senses be so, as being infinitely freer from superstition, and as 
being somewhat less destructive of the human faculties; but 
I doubt much, whether such conversions, as have been made 
hy the Muhammedans among the Hindus, have been in cither 
respect advantageous to the proselytes. They call indeed 
upon Allah, and the prophet; but still I doubt much, if they 
have been weaned from any of their former superstitions. 
The higher ranks of Moslems here in general abstain from 
making offerings to the pagan gods, but the multitude in all 
distresses have recourse to the idols, and even make offerings 
at many holy days. It is on the contrary the higher ranks of 
Hindus, that arc chiefly addicted to send offerings to the 
saints. The worship ofSatya-Pir is here totally unknown. 

The observations that I have made on the office of Kazi, 
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in my account of Bha^nljiliur, are in a great measure api)li- 
cablc to tliese districts, only tliat tlie selection of men to 
perform the duties lias l>ceu made here with very little care. 
In very few places arc there any persons called Itlollas, 
None such are appointed hy the peoph; independent of the 
Kazis, and lliosc whom the Kiizis appoint arc almo.st every 
where called Nekah knanis or Nayelis, They have no au¬ 
thority to act as notaries, hut niairy the lower cla.sses. The 
higher classes procure I’irzadahs, or any person of their own 
family who can read, to pcrlorni iill their eeremoiiies. The 
poor, if they can, procure some man, n ho can read the koran, 
to assist at their funerals, or in the time ofniournina ; hnt the 
cominon ])erforniers on such occasions are alow class of men¬ 
dicant musicians called Daphalls, who have enmmitted to 
memory some portions of the sacred hook. Circumcision of 
boys born in the faith is not accompanied by any religious 
ceremony, which is oiil) \tscd, w hen a convert is eireumeised. 
In these di.slricts the I’ir/adahs, who make Murids, seem to 
have very great inlhicnce; and many of them, as ] li.ive s,tid 
i[i my account of the various jnrisdiclions, when treating o!’ 
the topography', aHect an extraordinary zeal; insomuch, that 
they will nut come out of their houses, lest they should be 
shocked with the view of idolatrous practices, which they 
cannot prevent. Others avoid all intercourse with infideks, 
and otlicr.s, who arc too poor to give themselves the.se airs, 
afl'cct great mortification and austerity of morals, and much 
humility even loward.s luihelievers. There are among them 
however some rational, polite, well-informed men. 

All religions mendicants are here called Takirs and Padris; 
hut 1 shall a.s formerly confine the term I'akir to those who 
adopt the faith in Muhammed. The lutmher of Fakirs here, 
exclusive of liie I’irzadahs, wlio in fact belong to the order, 
when eompiired with the amount of population, is very trifling, 
ami doe.s not I'Xeeed li!()l) houses, nor is the mimlter of 
vagrants so great as in IShagalpur, Here the vagrants are 
chiefly pilgrims, and have a fl.xed abode in other districts, to 
which after their travels they will relnni; and many of the 
Fakirs Ijelonging to this ilijtriet are absent on the same 
account. Per Imps enie half of the Fakirs of tlie.se districts 
have more or less laud ainiexed to some tomb rtr luonnineiit 
where thev reside, ’I'lie.se are called Ttikiyahdars, and some 
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few of these (peihsps 160 or 170) do not marry; but are 
succeeded by their disciples (Chelae), and are o^n known 
by the Hindu title of Yati. On the ifhole the provision for 
this class of men has always been very scanty. Among the 
unmarried are some men, called Kulundur, who are noto¬ 
rious drunkards, and keep tame bears and monkeys, which 
they show, as they wander about beg^ng. The order of 
Fakir does not seem increasing, and most of the married 
families liave long enjoyed the title. In the town of Patna 
most of the I'skirs are of the orders of Arzanshahi, Imam- 
shahi, and Saliarwordiya, who do not marry. In the country 
most are mairied, and are of various orders. Prayer, and 
the sort of ablution, which the law of Muharamed prescribes, 
and which by no means contributes to personal cleanliness, 
are more generally in fashion in these districts than towards 
the east, ard perhaps 1000 pei^ple in this respect obey the 
injunctions of the prophet at the five regular periods, while a 
considerable number pray at least once a day. 1 heard of 
15 persons, men and women, who have been on pilgrimage at 
Mecca. Not above 1500 persons leave these districts an¬ 
nually to visit the tombs of saints; but many go from one 
division to another, to visit the monuments of the numerous 
saints who are idebrated in their vicinity. These pilgrims, 
who thus leave their homes for some days, may annually 
amount to 70(10 persons. 

I have heard of three persons of the kind called Hafez, 
who have committed the whole Koran to memory, and who 
do not understand a word of it. None, who understand this 
production, give themselves so much trouble. Many re¬ 
member portions, and many more read the book, but only 
Moulavis understand it, and the number of these is quite 
trifling; nor is there any one who explains its meaning to 
the multitude. In two or three mosques at Patna, every 
Friday, a few assemble at noon, and an Imam reads a por¬ 
tion of the Koran, which the congregation repeats afier 
him. The largest congregation consisti of 40 or 50 people 
of the Sbeya sect. Next to these in number is an assembly 
of Kashmirians of S^O or 25 people. The others are very 
trifling. The only public worship usual in these districts is 
on the two days called Id and liukurid, on which perhaps 
one quarter of the Moslems, chiefly of the higher ranks. 
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assemble at some mos(]ue, monument or Idgah, aixl read 
the Koran as before mentioned, and some forms of yrayer 
{Diii/h). 

Ill I’atim prrlijijis one-half of the Mnsleins fast more or less 
din ing the Ramazan; and in the country about one-fourth 
may do the same ; hut few fast every day through the month; 
and none, except such as are strong, attempt any sucli pe¬ 
nance. which, as it requires a total ahsfinenee fmm drink, in 
a burning climate, from sun rise to snn set, is very severe, 
and would especially be intoleraldi’ for llic lahoiiring class. 
Almost all the lower ranks are addicted to spiritiiou.s liquors, 
and in the couiifl'V many even of lligli rank are not ashamed 
to drink palm wiuc; but in l*atna this must be done in pri¬ 
vate. The Aloluirrum is a.s usually celelirated with into¬ 
lerable tumult, hut free from violence. 'I'he pageants (YV/.t/o/m) 
are not near so large a-, in Bengal, hut are very numerous; 
as it is .said, that almost 1 lOOfI are annually exhiliited, of 
which jterliap.s (iOll arc liowever made by Hindus, who seem 
to enjoy the liminlt jnsl as imicli as tlie Moslems. These 
p.ageants are .schloin thrown away as in Bengal, hut are 
careihlly prcseiM-d IVom >e:u' to irar. Behire the proces- 
.sion, however, tiles are anmially repaired and trimmed. The 
Sliiyas fortn a scry iiieon-iilerable part of tile population, 
and are under dOHO f,in lilies, mostly of rank, and chiefly con- 
fiiieil to I’atoa, Sabeliginij, and .'"iliesklipiir.il). Every Mo¬ 
ll iirrum foniiei'lv there used tii he a di.sputc between them 
and llie Sntinis, Hhich alssass ended in blow^s, and often in 
murdiT. for eiglit or nine sears tliLs has been stopt, the 
magistrate having receised order.s from government. All 
decent people are mui h satisfied with this interference, and 
I believe even the loss-er cla.sses arc not diseontented at being 
prevented from fighting ,■ although, if it were not for the 
orders of gos’eniiiu'iii, they would hold tlumiselvcs bound in 
conseieiiee to sqmiblile as formerly. 

The praeliee of e.iste is here sery much extended among 
the Moslems; ami alilioiigli all men of sense among them 
deny the doetrioe, none of them, except three persons of 
rank at Patna, svill eat with infidels, and many tribes are ex¬ 
cluded from mutual inarriugcs, and are in a great measure 
comleintU'd to jierps’tiul exehisioti Iroin rank, and respectabi¬ 
lity. The Saiuds inelude only the descendants of the pro- 
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phet, and are reckoned the' highest rank. Tliey will not 
give (heir daughters in marriage to Moguls. Tiiere may be 
in the whole 13,500 families of this tribe. Next in rank to 
the Saiuds are the tribe of Koresb, the Faruki descended of 
Omur, the Siddiki descended of Abubukur, the Osmani de¬ 
scended of Osman, and the Furidi descended of a saint of 
that name. All these constitute the proper Slieykhs, and 
are Ashraf; but every low fellow assumes this title, although 
on that account he is not admitted to any rank. The num¬ 
ber of these pure Sheykhs is very inconsiderahle. 

The Moguls and Pathans, who lately governed India, are 
beginning to fall into contempt, especially the former, who 
seem to be a mild poiisned people; but the Pathans are a 
ferocious tribe, and a go 1 deal feared. The Moguls be¬ 
sides are very few in nuin..er, and do not probably exceed 
fiOO familit.s, one half of whom reside in Sheykhpui’ah, and 
three quarters of the remainder in Patna. 

Of the Pathans there are above GOOO families, chiefly settled 
in Nawada, Shi ykhpurah and Patna. Many of them arc now 
reduced to use the plough, which is considered by them as 
less disgraceful than being artisans. Rajputs, when con¬ 
verted, were admitted by the Pathans as liaving nearly the 
same ferociri' of manners with themselves. This, however, 
seems to hare been in favour of tlie Mayi family, which be¬ 
fore its conversion was of the Rajput tribe. The labouring 
classes assume, as I have said, tlic title of Sheykh; and, 
although they are ranked far below those of Arabian extrac¬ 
tion, their claim to this title seems generally admitted. Those 
who cultivate the land, if rich, sometimes eat and inlennarry 
with poor Moguls and Pathans. The converted ti'adesiiien, 
although also called Sheykhs, adhere to the doctrine of caste 
in full vigour; and although looked upon as low, would not 
accept of intercourse with the higher ranks were it proffered. 
The following tribes are on this account excluded from cora- 
roumon. 

I. Jolaki, or weavers, 17,700 families. 2. Tape-weavers 
and knitters of strings (patvsars), 270 families. <1. Tailors 
fdatjij, 1,200 families. 4. Glass-workers (churisaz), 320 
families. 5. Mendicant musicians, (daphaUt), 3fi0 families; 
these oRen eat and intermarry with tailors, tape-makers, and 
glaaa-blowers, being in fact persons of these three tribes that 
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follow thig profession. 6. Musicians who perform at mar¬ 
riages {Mfiri mirasin), 120 families: in the west cif India 
these arc called Domna Domni. 7. Musicians who perform 
at births (pawart(>riffa)i), 8(* houses. 8. Prostitutes {tang- 
chnni), 800 houses. 9. I’oets {h/iat), 5(1 families. 10. Jesters 
{bkangr), 4 houses. 11. iiallad-singers {kafairungl), 70 
families. 12. Retailers of fish and vegetables {kvngjTo), 
g(X)0 families. 13. Innkeepers {hhathiiftirax), 350 families. 
14. Distillers of .spirituous liquors [kutul), 2,50(1 families. 
16. Sellers of intoxicating drugs {hlianggrrn\ 5 families. 
16. Confectioners ilia(wtti), 2 families. 17, Hakers UnttuFai), 
80 families. 18. Mutton butchers {rhik), 400 familie.s. 19. 
Beef butchers 450 families. 20, Barbers {httjam), 

4.50 families. 21. Washermen (tikohis), 2,50 families. 22, 
Bird-catchers {mirshekan), ISO families. 2.‘J. Oil-makers 
(teff), 8 fEUtiilies. 24, Potters {kimbbar), 2 families. 25. 
Tinmen {kalaig»r), 11 houses. 26, Tohiicco-pipe-makers 
{nayeliahh»nd)f 20 hou.ses cxeluded, but many follow the 
business without disgrace. 27. Shoe-makers imuchi), 60 
families. 28. F.irriers {uaUmniJ], 12 families. 29. Row and 
orrow makers are of diflerent trude.s, but are of the same 
caste, 40 families. 30. Paper-makers, 110 families. .SI, 
Cutlers (itikii}giirs\ 200 families. 32. (’otton cleanerK {'Ihu- 
ttiyas), 2,100 fiimilies. 33. Dyers 700 families. 

The same people make soap. 34. Carpet-weavers f/JW/nAq/} 
70 families, 35. Gardeners {maJi), 3 houses. 36. VVator- 
carriers {sukkah), 70 families. Many weavers follow this 
profession, but do not intermarry with the sukkahs. 37, 
Sweepers and scavengers {khakrob), 2(X) houses. 38. Slaves 
{molazadak), 2,850 families. 

The Hindus. —The account usually given in the books of 
the Brahmans is, that the Hindus are divided into four castes, 
Brahman, Kshntri, Vaisya, and Siidra, and that at the crea¬ 
tion of man by Brahma these castes issued from four di lie rent 
parts of his body, typical of the offices which each was in¬ 
tended to perform. In the Jatimala of the Uudrayamal it is 
mentioned, that many of each caste, male and female, thus 
issued from the body of Brahma. In the Sribliagwat again 
the four castes issued of Brahma are mentioned in the singular 
number, and it might be from thence inferred that only one 
Brahman, one Kshatri, one Vaisya, and one Sudra are sup- 
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poged to have been created; but this, I am told, is not a 
tenable opinion, because in the Purans there are allowed to 
have proceeded from Brahma at one time five Brahmans, 
usually called Siddhas; at another 10, usually, however, 
called the seven Rising; and then another set called the 
Dakshyadi, from one of their names with adi, i. c. &c. an¬ 
nexed. The singular number, tlierefore, is only used, because 
applied to many persons in one collective sense, a form of 
construction very familiar to the English. 

I'he number of castes at this day is very great, and in the 
earliest accounts of the natives of India, which wc have in the 
Greek and Roman authors, the number of tribes mentioned 
far exceed four. According to the sect of Magi {Agam), as 
explained in the Riidrayamal, this is accounted for by alleging 
that numerous other co.ites have arisen from the illegal inter¬ 
mixture of Jie four original tribes; but here a great difliculty 
arises. Vyas is universally allowed to have been a pure 
Brahman, yet his mother was the daughter of a fisherman of 
tlie low Kaibari i tribe; and at this time, although the cus¬ 
toms concerning such spurious ofispring differ a good deal in 
different parts, such intermixtures do not anywhere produce 
new castes. In many places they form a spurious breed, ad¬ 
hering to tit father's tribe, and called by the same name. In 
others they arc considered as belonging to the mother's tribe; 
and, as the father is usually of the more honourable caste, 
they are considered as higher than ordinary. In some places, 
again, they are abandoned as totally vile, no one will have any 
connection with them, and therefore they become Muhamme- 
dans, or Christians, where there are any missionaries. But 
further, I would allege that the existence of the doctrine of 
caste in very ancient times is totally contradicted by such 
historical traces as are to be found in the Purans. Two 
families of princes seem to have governed India from the 
earliest times, and each branched out into numerous lines that 
shared the country between them; while sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other was most powerful, and furnished 
the prince who was considered as the paramount Lord of 
India. It might hu«’i' been expected, from the common 
account given of the origin of castes, that these families 
named after the sun and muon, as descended from two persons 
who bore these names, would in the Purans have been traced 
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to the regal tribe {]ishairiya), which issued from tlie arms of 
Brahma, but this is far from being the case. They are graced 
to Marichi and Atri, two of the Brahmans wlio were created 
by Brahma. Again, Viswamitra, according to Valmika, was 
a celebrated king of the golden age, and is universally allowed 
to have been a Kshatri; but lie became a Brahman, and left 
100 sons, one half of whom were infidels {mkchchhas), and of 
the remainder some were Brahmans, some Ksiiutris. Among 
the former was Mudgal, from whom many Brainnans now 
claim a descent. Still further, the god Parasuraina, acknow¬ 
ledged by all to liave been a Brahman, was son of Yainadagni, 
whose mother was a sister of the above-mentioned Yiswamilra. 
From all this 1 infer, that originally the title Braliman was not 
hereditary, and that the division of the people into four tribes 
or castes, perpetually barred from intermarriage, took its rise 
in some other country, and was from thence introduced to 
India, long afler the two great Indian families had begun to 
govern the country. As I have formerly said, I consider 
Egypt as the most probable country from whence this doctrine 
of four castes could have been introduced, because, in fact, 
it is the only country, so far as 1 know, where in remote times 
such a doctrine prevailed. The Egyptian colony consisted 
entirely of Brahmans, and, as they established their doctrine 
of caste, they gave the rank of Kshatri, Vaisya, or Sudra, to 
each tribe or profession that adopted their law, according to 
its local power or to the strictness with wliicli it followed the 
rules of purity, an operation which I have had occasion to 
show, has been going on in very modem times, and has not 
yet ceased; for such of the Bliungiyas of Bhagalpur as have 
adopted a pure life, have within the memory of man been 
raised from the lowest dregs of the people to the highest rank 
of nobility. On such a system no uniformity can be observed, 
and accordingly in different parts of India the rank of the 
same tribe or profession varies exceedingly, and in the fol¬ 
lowing account that prevalent in Magadha is followed, so fur 
as I have been able to ascertain by the assistance of Vyasi 
Pathak, a Brahman of Sakadwiji, conjoined to the accounts 
which the Pandit of the mission obtained in travelling through 
these districts. Where nothing new occurs I shall merely 
refer to former accounts. 

In my acconnt of Bhagalpur 1 have had occasion to men- 
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tion, that according to the Rudrayamal all the modem Brah¬ 
mans are descended from a colony of Sakadwip called Magas, 
and the Pandit of the mission, with the usual carelessness of 
these people, assured me that no mention was made of any 
Brahmans previously existing in (Jambudwip) India; hut I 
find that this is not exact, and that the book only asserts 
that the Brahmans previously existing there had become 
sinners. By this assertion, however, the Pandit has not far 
misled me, as none of the present existing Brahmans will, 
I believe, acknowledge a descent from these unprofitable 
sinners {Patii ); and, as t have before observed, the original 
rank of Brahman was not hereditary. I presume that the 
term sinner was given to these old Brahmans when the new 
colony obtained power; for, in fact, the word, in a very 
usual acceptation, means merely that the person to whom it 
is applied differs in religious opinions from the speaker. It 
therefore appears to me, that the Magas on arriving here 
assumed the title of Brahman, applied then probably to all 
honourable persons, and introduced the doctrine of heredi¬ 
tary caste, and that from them the present sacred order is 
descended. But the accounts given of this colony in different 
books differ exceedingly, as usual in every thing respecting 
the Hindus. In the Rudrayamal, it is said that they were 
brought to this country in the iron age, after the total cor¬ 
ruption of manners; but it mentions nothing of the person 
at whose request they came, nor of the place where they 
settled previous to their going to Kanyakubja. In the 
Samba Puran, it is alleged that they were brought to officiate 
as priests of the sun by Samba, the son of Krisluia, because 
the Brahmans of this country had become impure, end be¬ 
cause there was no fit priest in Jambudwip. The temple of 
the sun, at which they were placed, was on the Chandra- 
bhaga river, in Mitrabana; but where that is I cannot exactly 
say. Some Pandits, whom I have consulted, seem to think 
that it is near Jambu, towards Kasmira. No mention is 
made of when this happened, nor of their emigration to 
Magadha, nor Kanyakubja; hut it is generally asserted that 
Samba fiourished at the commencement of the iron age {Ka~ 
Uffug), Farther, according to this authority, 18 families or 
tribes (Kul) were brought, and this division still continues 
among the Sakadwipis, ruid it was from this book that the 
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original names of the four tribes of Sakadwip, mentioned in 
my account of Bhagalpur, were taken. On tlie same autho¬ 
rity it is alleged, that the Brahmans of Saka are not de¬ 
scended from the holy persons created by Brahma, but are 
composed of sun-beams j yet the names of several of the 
seven Kish is created by Brahma are attached to the families 
of Sakatiwip, and the Kaiiyakubjas are divided into similar 
Gotras, although the subdivisions in use aitv.’i'’ them are 
more nmnerous, probably from suhserjuent leadiesr men 
having communicated their names to all their descendants. 
In the Parasarusangliica it is mentioned, that all the Brah¬ 
mans of Jambudwip having become impure, by instructing 
the low castes, pure men were brought from Sakadwip by 
Garur; but this work enters into no further particulars. 
The Patidiis however think, tlial front this must be implied 
that all pure Brahmans are descended from this colony, and 
of course, that all the 10 nations are descended from the 
Sakadvipis. 

In till! Ayodhyakhanda of the Skandha-ruraii, although 
supposed to have been written by Vyas, who also composed 
the Samba-Furan, a totally different account is aiven. It is 
there .stated, that Dasarath Raja, the lather of Kama, who 
flourished in the siUer age ( Treiayv(() many thousand cen¬ 
turies beibre Samba, brought these Bralimans from Sakadwip 
to a great feast, where many Munis and persons of the 
sacred order were assembled. After the feast, the Brah¬ 
mans of Saka were loaded with presents and sent home. 
This same book menrions that a certain Gaya, who had been 
kiejr of the whole world within the seas for 6000 years, gave 
great offence to Surya, by applying to the Brahmans who 
studied the Vedai, and for neglecting the Brahmans of 
Surya. On this account the king and ail his Brahmans were 
afflicted with the leprosy, and were told by Surya, that they 
could only be cured by drinking the water in which his 
Brahmins, the Sakadwipis, had washed ihcir feet. On this 
account, the king and his Brahmans went to the hanks of 
the milky sea, and were cured. Krishna afterwards brought 
18 families into Jambudwip, in order to cure his son Samba 
of the leprosy. When the cure had been )ierriirmcd, these 
Brahmans, called Magas, wished to return ij tlieir own 
country; but Krishna, Narad and others were very desirous 
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for them to stay, and having persuaded them, Krishna prayed 
to the Magas and sent them to Magadha, to whicli they were 
conducted by Samba, and placed at Sainbakhyagram, north 
from Giribraja (Giriyak), where lie resided. Although 
Samba thus lived close to the capital of the It ri had rath as, 
then the chief kings of India, he is said in this book to have 
been the great kingj but there is still another cir'‘'smstance 
more troublesome to reconcile with any thing like history. 
A certain Srenik Raja was then king {Nripati} of Magadha! 
this person having killed a tame deer belonging to n saint, 
was cursed with tlie leprosy, from which he recovered by 
drinking the water in which tliis colony of Bralimans had 
washed their feet, a beverage to this day not unusual among 
tlic sinners of India. In these I’urnns desperate anachro¬ 
nisms are not uncommon, and this seems to be one. Raja 
Sreiiik, »{cording to the Jain, lived in the eighth century 
(A. 751), before the birth of Clirist, and in their account 
there is nothing iinprobalife. Although, therefore, it is very 
possible that Sreiiik may have drank the washings of these 
Brahmans feet, if he was contemporary with the first arrival 
of the colony, 't must have been long after the time of 
Samba and of the It ri had rath as. In this book there is no 
mention of t’.e colony of Sakadwipis sent to Kanyakubja, 
nor of their descent from the sun, although it menlions that 
tills deity called the Sakadwipis his own Brahmans, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the followers of the Vedas, 

M agadha is no doubt tlic ancient place of settlement of the 
Sakadwipl Bralimans or Magas, and there they still continue 
to be one of the most numerous classes of the sacred order, 
and amount to above tldOO families, who adliere to the proper 
duties of their ortler. I am told, that east from llaridwar 
there are many Brahmans who retain the ncit e of 'Sakadwip, 
but have disgraced themselves by the priifetsitei oi arms and 
agriculture, and even hold the plough vviih their own hand; 
but it is only in Magadha and the immediate vicinity, that 
the Sakadwipis adhere to the proper rules of the order, or 
are men of learning. 

The Sakadwipi Brahmans in their customs entirely resem¬ 
ble the five northern nations of the Kanyakubja tribe (Pangcha- 
gaur). Many of them are men of learning, and still more 
without learning act as Gurus and Purohits, many are pfay- 
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sicians, and a good many have taken service, but this, or even 
the officiating as priests in temples, produces no difference of 
caste, and all the Sakadwipis seem to'be able to eat and drink 
together, when the purity of their descent is ascertained; hut 
in this they are very cautious, and seldom marry out of their 
own dal or company, alt the members ofwhich are well known 
to each other. These companies have no chief, everything 
is settled by an assembly of the company. The Sakadwipis 
are not only divided into tribes [Goira or Kul) but into town¬ 
ships (Pur), all derived, so far as my informants know, from 
places in Bhojpur and Behar, that is to s.iy in the country 
anciently called Kikat. A man can neither marry a woman 
of the same tribe, nor of the same township. Some of these 
townships are again divided by local distinctions into classes, 
that do not intermarry; fur instance, the Khantawar township 
is divided into Durabdiha, Labandiha, and Kantaipur, deriv¬ 
ing their names from three villages, the two former in Shaha- 
bad, the latter in Behar; but many Khantawars reside in 
various other places, and in these three places are many 
Brahmans of other townships. A very few Sakadwipis have 
become village (Dihi) Brahmans, act as Furohits for low 
tribes, and explain to them the decrees of fate by means of 
an almanac. These are excluded From the communion of the 
others. None of them now, whatever they may have been 
formerly, are of the sect of Surya; and notwithstanding what 
is asserted on tne Skandha Puran, they all admit the divine 
nature of the Vedas, books however, which were probably 
written long after their arrival in India. By far the greater 
part here follow the doctrine of Ramananda, but a good many 
are of the Sakti sect, are guided by the Tantras, and follow 
chiefly the Virbhav, but this is kept secret. 

According to the Bud ray am at, as has been mentioned in 
the account of Bhagalpur, the Magas or Brahmans of Saka, 
some time after their arrival in Jambudwip, sent a colony to 
KanoJ, from whence the sacred order was dispersed over 
India; and I have also mentioned, that all the ten tribes now 
prevailing in India are said to be descended from this colony. 
I shall now proceed to treat of these tribes. 

Of the five northern tribes that of Kanoj is in these dis¬ 
tricts by ffir the most numerous, and is said to amount to 
about 3,000 families. There are many divisions, apparently 
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local, sucb a$ Antarvedi, Saryuriya, Sanauriya and Sukla, but 
of these 1 cannot state the proportions, because in some places 
the Pandit, in taking a list of the castes, attended to them, 
while in others this was neglected. Among the Brahmans of 
Kanoj settled here are a few men of learning; the greater 
part live by acting as Purohits; many are in service, chiefly 
.-IS messengers or soldiers, but a few as clerks, and accomp- 
tant.s; and some live by trade. By far the greatest part have 
lands, wliich they cultivate by means of servants or slaves, 
but tlicy do not work with their own I land. Almost all eat 
meat and fisli. They are mostly of the sect of Rama, hut a 
few worship Krishna, or the Saktis. The worshippers of 
Ramn have no objection to repeat the ceremonies used in the 
adoration of Siva, or of any other god, that the votary, who 
employs them (^ajaman) chooses. 

Of the five tribes of Kanoj Brahmans, that have settled in 
Bengal, only two families have obtained a fixed abode in these 
districts; but the Magadha Srotriyas mentioned in Bhagal' 
pur are here said to have been originally the same with the 
Vaidikas of Kanoj, who settled in Bengal. So far, as I can 
learn, however, there are no Vaidikas known at Kanoj, or in 
its vicinity; and it is probable, that this colony, when it pro¬ 
ceeded eastward to Magadha and Bengal, assumed the title 
of believers in the Vedas, with a view of having it thought, 
that the Brahmans previously settled in these countries were 
tainted with heresy. Of this tribe about 3,000 families have 
settled in Patna and Behar. I have heard of no one of them, 
that could be considered as at all learned; but a very large 
proportion of them adhere lo the duties of the sacred order, 
and act as priests. They almost all have lands, but they do 
not apply their hands to labour, nor to arms, and very few 
indeed take service. 

The Maithilas, so numerous in Bhagalpur, have here ob¬ 
tained little footing; but they allege, that the smallness of 
their number is to be attributed to their love of purity; for 
Magadha is such an impure country, that, whoever dies in it, 
becomes an ass. About 900 house; however consent to run 
this risk, and several are men of learning, who probably des¬ 
pise such nonsense. They all live by the proper duties of 
tiieir order, or by the produce of their land. In these dis- 
ti'icts arc about 190 families generally admitted to be of the 
fiaur tribe; but a colony of masons from Jaynagar pretend 
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to be of this tribe of the sacred order; and in fact possess 
some science, but no one else admits the validity of their 
claim. I have already mentioned the difficulties that exist 
concerning the original seat of this tribe; and I am here told, 
that the Adi Gaur, or country origin ally so called, includes 
Hariyani, Kalpi, Panipat, Kurukshetra (Delhi), and Haridwar, 
that is the banks of the Vamuiia and of (he upper [larts of 
the Ganges. Of the Saraswat tribe about I.'IO families have 
obtained a settlement in these districts, so that the Utkal 
tribe is the only one of the northern division, tltai has not 
here acquired a footing. Of the southern division about 7t) 
families of Maharaslitra, 10 of Andhra, 38 of Giijjara, 7 
of Kamata, and one of Dravira have made a settlement, and 
among the first arc several men of considerable learning. A 
Basu Raja brought a very large colony of Brahmans from 
the five southern nations, and settled them at Rajagriha. 
They are now reduced to about 100 families, who have given 
up all national distinctions, and all connection with the Brah~ 
mans of the countries, from whence they came. 

Among the 10 tribes of Brahmans arc some, who by low 
professions have lost their rank, and are in so little estceni, 
that they no longer preserve national distinclious, and they 
intermarry and eat with all those of the same profession. 
Among these are about 300 houses of the Agradani or Kan- 
tahas, who read the ceremonies when Hindus are burned, and 
who receive the offerings made on the 11 th day after a parent's 
death. There are also about 34 families of Ganggaputras, 
who frequent places of worship on the bank of the Ganges, 
but arc shunned by pure persons, and live chiefly by deceiv¬ 
ing strangers or low people, for whom they perform the cere¬ 
monies used in worshipping the holy stream. Tliesc Brah¬ 
mans arc of the same tribe with the priests of Benaras; but 
whether or not they are there degraded I do not know, nor 
do I know from what source their origin is derived.^ 

I now proceed to mention several kinds of persons who arc 
allowed to be Brahmans, but are considered as of a different 
origin from both Magas or Kaiiyakubjas. Of these the most 
remarkable in this district arc the Gayapal or Gnyawal 
Brahmans, concerning whom 1 have already had occasion to 


• These details are given thai ibe European reialer may form an idea 
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mention much, and who, although created by Brahma, aie of 
a more recent formation than the first origin of men. It must 
be particularly remarked, tliat these Brahmans are divided 
into 14 Gotras or families, and these bear the same names 
with ]4i of the Gotras of the Sakadwipis ; and of the 10 na¬ 
tions. It is n.sually alleged, that these Gotras in use smong 
the Hindus are family appellations, and mark those who bear 
them to he descended from a common parent in the male 
line; but the above circumstance is in direct opposition to 
this theory; and it is also worthy of remark, that many 
Gotras of Sudra tribes bear the same names with the Gotras 
of Brahmans. Of the Gay aw ala there are about 1000 fa¬ 
milies. 1 have already mentioned many of their customs; 
but some remain. A Gayawal man cannot marry a second 
wife, even if his first wife has died, unless he can find a single 
girl whose futiier has died, but this very seldom happens, as 
the girb are married very young; and unless the orphan is 
exceedingly poor, she will not accept of a widower for her 
husband. Thei' marriages are intolerably expensive. Like 
the Brahmans of the south they eat neither meat nor fish, 
and they will willingly eat the food prepared by the Pangeba 
Draviras, but these will not return the cocnplimcnt. All the 
ten tribes however show these ignorant dissolute fellows 
great respect, and wherever they meet them, touch their feet 
with their hands. The Brahmans of Sakadwip abstain from 
this worship. Most of the Gayawals follow an unmarried 
sage of the Madhava sect from the south of India, and the 
Maharashtra Brahmans are their priests (Purohits). Next 
to these the most remarkable are the Dhamin, Dhanushka, 
or Pretiya Brail mans, who are supposed to be a colony from 
purgatory, Dhanushka, it must be observed, signifies an 
archer, and the Dlianuks, very common in this country, and 
probably one of its aboriginal tribes, derive their name from 
the same circumstance; and I suspect, that this colony of 
Brahmans, amounting to about 400 families, are the original 
priesthood of that tribe. They may marry as many wives as 
they please. They need not abstain from animal food unless 
they like, but many of them avoid this indulgence. They 
worship Rama; and Kanoj and Sakadwtpi Brahmans per¬ 
form their ceremonies. A more numerous class of Brah¬ 
mans, but very low in estimation, are the Kraungchadwipis 
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mentioned in my account of Bhagalpur. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted, that they do not belong to any of the ten nations, and 
it is usually alleged, that they came from a very remote re¬ 
gion called Kraungchadwip, as I have stated in my account 
of Bhagalpur; but for this the Pandit has not been able to 
find any written authority, and some people allege, that 
Kraungchadwip is a small island in the Yamuna river, from 
whence these Brahmans originally came. In this case they 
should belong to the Kanoj nation, unless we suppose them 
to be the remnants of an ancient priesthood that were ex¬ 
pelled by the colony of Magas, who settled at Kanoj. They 
are divided into two tribes, Kusaliar and Viliar, the latter 
derives its name from this country, and the other name pro¬ 
bably is also that of some place. Almost the whole of them 
study the mummeries of astrology, on which account they 
are called Jausi, the vulgar pronunciation of the Sangskrita 
word Jyotish. None of them liave any celebrity in that, nor 
in any other science, and they arc chiefly priests (Purohits) 
for the lowest of the people, I'liey also rent land, but do not 
cultivate with their own hands, and abstain from all service. 
Most of the village [dihi) Brahmans belong to tliia class, 
which may amount to above 3100 houses, of whom 1300 are 
of the Vihari division. They are chiefly of the Sakti sect, 
and act as Gurus and Purohits for eacli other. They eat 
fish and meat, and many of them drink, following the indul¬ 
gences of the Virbbav. In these districts are about hW fa¬ 
milies of Brahmans called Yajurhota or Yaja, who are priests 
(Purohits) chiefly for low castes, and many of them are village 
Brahmans. I can learn nothing concerning the origin of 
this tribe. Their name implies their following or worshipping 
according to the rules of one of the Vedas called Yagu, and 
they are probably the same with the Yajurvedi Brahmans of 
Nepal, who would seem to be the first tribe of the sacred 
order that penetrated into that countrj’, and are there still 
the most numerous class of Brahmans. 

In this district are about 30 families of Kasmiri Brahmans, 
one of whom is considerably learned, and this tribe has a 
very high reputation for science, Kasi, Kasmir, and Mithila 
holding a great pre-eminence as seats of learning. The 
Kasmiri Brahmans arc considered as quite distinct from the 
ten nations ; but the number here is so small, that I cannot 
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venture to treat on tlieir manners nor historj', esj^ecially as 1 
had no opportunity of conversing witli tlie man of science. 
In these districts are about 40 families of Mathura Brali- 
mans. They seem to have been the original priests of Ma¬ 
thura, celebrated for the adventures of Krislina, and they all 
tvoTship that god. 'I'hcy abstain from animal food, and 
ought to live pure, but are not much respected, and some of 
them live hy trade; but others act as priests (I’uroliits). I 
cannot find any thing concerning their history, hut it is gene¬ 
rally admitted, that they do not belong to the ten nations. 
The last of the sacred order that shall he mentioned an; the 
Dakatiyas or Ghariwalas, that is robbers or hell-men. 'I'liey 
are called hy the latter name because they understand a little 
astronomy, an as to be able to strike the hours by meiin.s of a 
clyjisedra. The former name, «liicli might be u good deal 
extended, they receive, because they imp<ise on the ignorant 
by their fables and false pretensions. Tlicy have llie sense 
to operate chiefly on women, and frighten such ns will not be 
charitable by holding out some terrible impending evil. 1 
have been able to learn nothing of their history. They are 
said to be very nnmerous in tshahabad, but here there are 
only about 40 houses. 

In this distr'et there is an immense number (80,000 fa¬ 
milies) of Eralimans, who, like tiie 8akadwipis east from Ila- 
ridwar, have betaken themselves entirely to agriculture ajid 
arms, and cannot he considered as belonging to the sacred 
or.dcr. In my account of Hiiagalpur and I’uraniya some 
notices have been given of this tribe under llie name of 
Magahi Bhungthar and Zemindar BruhtnatiK, and to these 
notices I shall partly refer; but most of them allege, that I 
was misinformed in Bhagal]>ur, when I was told that in Ma- 
gadha they hold the plough; for allliough they perfoi’iii 
every other operation of husbandry, they abstain from ibis 
profanatioii. I am linwevcr assured by tlie other Brahmans 
that this is not strictly true, and that many actually hold the 
plough. Here in general they are not at all offended hy 
being called Magahi or Bhungihar, aiaf it is only on the im¬ 
mediate boundary of Bhagalpur that these mimes are con¬ 
sidered as in any manner disgraceful. 1 have little doubt 
that they are the descendants of the ancient nation of Brach- 
inanni, and they still occupy by far the greatest part of the 

t. 
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land in this district, and are both able and willing to defend 
their property, against all who might attempt to seize it. In 
my account of Bhagalpur i have supposed, that this tribe is 
descended of certain Sti Jras raised to the military dignity by 
Mahananda king of India, in the fourth century before the 
Christian era, and this perhaps may be considered as finding 
su])port in an allegation very usual in this country. It is 
alleged, that this military tribe is properly called Uamhan, 
and that tliis n.mio is quite different from lir.ahman; but tins 
I doubt is not a tenable opinion, as llamhun is tbe only name 
by which the sacred order is known among the Ucngalesc in 
conversation, and by all tlic Pandits whom I have consulted, 
is considered as a mere imperfect pronunciation of the word 
Brahman. In this district it is by some alleged, that the mi¬ 
litary Brahmans arc in reality Hakadwipis, that tribe having 
SO multiplied, that they could no longer find a subsistence 
by their proper profession; but the best informed among the 
Magabi Brahmans claim a descent from tbe Kanyakubjas. 
This however it may be suspected is a mere pretence, the 
Kanyakubja tribe being at present the most honourable. On 
the whole the conjecture made in my account of Bliagalpur 
of their being descended of the Sudras elevated to dignity fay 
Alaliananda, still appears to me the most probable opinion, 
and in the early ages the term Brahman would nut appear to 
have been hereditarily annexed to tlic sacred order. It must 
be farther recollected, that there is a tradition of these Brah¬ 
mans having wrested the country from the Kol, and Maha¬ 
nanda governed soon after the Sunakaa, whom 1 suppose to 
have been princes of that tribe. 

The Magalii Bralunans follow the customs usual with the 
military tribe of the country, as I have before said, and many 
of them are so ignorant that they do not know to what sect 
they belong. 1 am indeed told, that a good many of tlicm 
will not take the trouble of applying to their Guru for the 
usual form of instruction. The subdivisions, which I have 
mentioned in ray account of Bliagalpur, are analogous to the 
Purs of the Sakadwipis. Next the Brahmans, the Rajputs 
hold, the highest rank, and are universally allowed to be of 
the Kshatri or royal tribe. They may amount in all to l‘I,0U0 
families, and appear to nic to have lieen chiefiy introduced in 
the Muhuminedaii armies, especially by tlic Mayi family, 
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which, before its conversion to the faith in Muhammed, was 
of this warlike tribe; and in its long struggles to expel the mi¬ 
litary Bralimans introduced many Rajputs, and gave them 
lands. The Rajputs in this district are of many different 
tribes, Cbauhan, Cliandcl, Sirmaur, Gajakesari, Gshalat, 
Bakawar, Ktnawar, Chliilaliya, Sorki, Gahawar, KaChawr, 
Dikshit, Risen, I’urniya, Bltojpuriya, Lotaniiya, Tamar, Peng- 
war, Nautun, Sulaki, Kachwolia, Gan lam, Bayes, Maharor, 
Baghel, Ganowar, Sakawar, Kochaniya, Mariyar, Raghu- 
bangsi, Dhongr, Bundela, Grihastlia, and Desi, 1 cannot 
specify tlic number or proportion of each of these tribes, be- 
cansc it was in some divisions only that the Pandit attended 
to the distinctions, and by far tlie greater number he put 
down merely as Rajputs. Most of these divisions seem to 
be derived from different places, where the tribe had for¬ 
merly scttl.,.!; but others are of a contrary nature. The 
Grihaatlias are such as have contaminated their hands by the 
plough, although tlic word means merely men who have a 
house; but in tl !a country the term ploughman (Jotiya) being 
coitteiiiplible, the.ie useful men are usually called Grihasthas, 
as 1(0.1 obnoxious. The Dc.si Rajputs again are hastardB, 
.'ind many of them arc descended from low women, the spoil 
of war. Most oi' the Rajputs follow the Dasnami Sannyasis, 
but many are worshippers of Rama, and some of Radha. 
Their priests (Purohits) arc mostly Kanoj Brahmans. 

Although the Rajputs are here universally admitted to be 
Kshatriyas, there are, as in Bhagalpur, other pretenders to 
that rank whose claim is not generally admitted, and who 
will be mentioned in the places that are assigned to them, by 
those who are not in their power. It must however be ob¬ 
served, that their claims to a descent from the original regal 
tribe is probably as well founded as those of the Rajputs; 
for 1st. none of the Magadlias, or real royal tribe, are said 
to have been brought from Sakadwip; ^Jly. the Rajputs are 
smd, in the Rudra-yamal, to be of a mixed tribe, formed 
by a connection between the sacred and mercantile orders; 
but this doctrine, as I have said of the mixed origin of tribes, 
is very doubtful, and this assertion can only be taken to im¬ 
ply, that when the Rudra-yamal was composed, the claim of the 
Rajputs to be Kshatris was not admitted! 3dly. there is great 
reason to think, that at least some of the Rajputs are the 
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offspring of some Persians that fled to India to escape Mu- 
hamniedan fury. In fact, every military tribe that has suffi¬ 
cient power, seems to have been admitted by the Brahmans 
into the regal caste, so soon as it became subject to their 
authority, and betook itself to a pure life. The ancient tribe 
of Khatris, who probably opposed Alexander on the banks 
of the Indus, were perhaps in the number of those thus ad¬ 
mitted, and in this district there are above 900 families. 
Being less powerful than the Rajputs, tliey arc here reckoned 
lower, but still arc considered as higher than any other class. 
Many of their women are accused of waiitonness. One half 
of them are by trade goldsmiths, perhaps owing to the wan¬ 
tonness of their mothers, as, in Ronggpur, this is the trade 
which the sons of prostitutes have adopted, and judiciously 
so, as the demand of their kindred serves to give them much 
employment. Their proper priests (Purohits) are the Sarnswat 
Brahmans, but most of them have adopted Nanak as their 
spiritual guides. Both Hajputs and Khatris in general retain 
the west country dress. 

The Rumaani prostitutes sometimes c.all themselves Kha¬ 
tris; sometimes they allege that they are of the Rajput tribe, 
but this seems merely a pretext to purity, so that no caste 
may scruple to frequent their company; because they pur¬ 
chase any sort of girls and admit them into their order, 
although they educate them according to the rules and 
customs of the military tribe. The high tribes, being anxious 
for their coinjian}', do not disjtutc their claim to rank. 

One house in Nawada, educates its sons as Hindus, and 
its daughters as Muhammedans, The Hindu bards, or 
rather parasites (Brahma Bhat), are placed next to these 
military tribes, and may amount to about S80 families, most 
of which have trifling endowments. They are very impudent 
fellows, and when any one offends them, they make an image 
of cloth, call it by their enemy’s name, and go round heaping 
it with insult and abuse, which enrages the prototype beyond 
all reasonable measure. 

Next to the Brahma-Bliats are placed the Baniyas, who, 
in Bengal, are considered as rather low. Here they are ad¬ 
mitted to be Vaisyas, the third or mercantile tribe of the 
Hindus, although there arc among them many gradations. 
On the whole there are about 8000 families, of whom the 
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A^arwiiUE are reckoned tne highest, and amount to about 
310 families, divided into Agarwalas and Puri-Agarwalas. 
The heretical Srawaka or Ogawals, amounting to 200 fami¬ 
lies, the Agarharis, amounting to 133 families, the Bayes- 
Baniyas, amounting to S3 families, and the Yasawar, 
amounting to 53 families, are of the same rank, and are 
admitted by all to be pure Vnisyas. In general these 
are rieh men, and not only can keep accompts, but are ac¬ 
quainted with the legends composed in the vulgar tongue, 
the only science permitted to the profane tribes. The ortho¬ 
dox Vaisyas of this class are all of the sect of Vishnu, part 
worshipping Rama, part Krishna, and all their priests (Puro- 
liits) are Brahmans of the Gaur tribe. The above are the 
tribes that in Pnraniya are reckoned Vnisyas; hut all the 
others are here admitted to that dignity, and of course none 
of their pri-sts are degraded, as happens to many of them in 
Bhagalpur: the whole of them seem originally to have come 
from the west of India, and still retain the dress of their 
original country which, with the greater part, seems to have 
bei'n Agra, from whence the name of Agarwala is derived. 
Nt-xt in rank to ^hese principal Vmsyas, are here reckoned 
the Maheswari, amounting to four families; the Purawar, 
amounting to 5^' families, and tlie Barnawar, amounting to 
9'K) houses. Their Purohits are Magadha Srotriyai, Kanoj 
and Sakadwipi Brahmans, and they mostly worship Rama or 
Radha. A third rank among the Vaisyas of these districts 
is held by the I.uniyar or Runiyar Baniyas, amounting to 
about 2200 families; the Rastokis, amounting to 100 houses; 
the Mahuri, amounting to 1400 houses; the KasaranU, 
amounting to 1000 houses; the Kasodhans, amounting to 
130 families, and the Ayndhyavasis, amounting to 50 houses. 
Their Purohits are mostly Kannj and Sakadwipi Brahmans, 
hut they follow chiefly the sect of Nanak. The lowest rank 
of the Vaisyas includes the Jaonpuris, amounting to 290 
houses; the Kamalkalas, amounting to 15 houses, and the 
Kalh-Baniyas, amounting to 100 houses. Their Purohits 
are Srotriya or Kraungchadwipi Brahmans, but they belong 
chiefly to the sect of Nanak. Although these three lower 
classes of the Vaisyas are all traders, a great many of 
them cannot write nor keep accompts of any kind, and very 
few of them know any of the legends in the vulgar 
tongue. 
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I now proceed to give an account of those, who in this 
district arc by all considered as pure Sudras, and who do 
not reject the appellation. Among these the Kayasthas hold 
the chief place; and, although they claiiti to be descended 
of a Chitra Sen, they do not pretend, as in Bhagalpur, that 
this person was created front the dust which covered the 
body of Brahma, and of course tliat he could not be n Sudra. 
They, on the contrary, allege, on the authority of the Ru- 
drayanial, that he was a son of Bhuli-datta, who was the 
chief (Nayak) of tlie Sudras, created by Brahma. There 
may in all be about 7CK;0 families. The greatest part (WOO 
families) of tlte Kayasthas in these districts arc tin Am- 
bashtlias, who seem to be the original penmen of Magadha, 
and they consider it as their home. Notwithstanding the 
above mentioned story in the Rudra-yamal, far from reckon¬ 
ing the Amhaslithas pure tiudras, they are in that book sup¬ 
posed to be a niixed Irilie, proceeding fi'om a 15 rah man by a 
Vaisya mother, and that their proper profession is medicine; 
but the only physicians in India who, so far as I know, liavc 
any learning, except those of the sacred order, are the Bid¬ 
dy as of Bengal, who are totally different from the Ambash- 
tlias of Magadha. The Sribaslav are the next most numerous 
class, amounting to about 1500 families; and, so lar as I ciin 
learn, tlieir original country is Tirahut, and they are pro¬ 
bably the same with the Maithil-Kayasthas of Bhagal|iur, 
although here they are open and avowed dritikcis; absti¬ 
nence from this enjoyment having probably been forccil on 
the people of Mithila liy the cunrjuust of Lakshiiian Sen, 
king of Bengal. The Karan are here the only other nume¬ 
rous tribe of Kayasthas, and amount to about fiOO families. 
They arc considered as having come from tlie west of India. 
Of the Bhattunagar, Mutliur, S.sksena and Khara Kayasthas, 
there may be in all about 110 families. Tlic remaining 
Kayasthas arc a biistard race, called Krisbn.Lpakshi, arising 
from illegitimate connections of all kinds. 

All the Kayasthas here apply to the duties of their pro¬ 
fession, and acquire a knowledge ol' Persian and Hindi writ¬ 
ing and accoinpts. Home few of them have studied a little 
Sangskiita grammar, and the usual poetry of the Persians; 
but in general they coniine themselves entirely to accompts 
and forms of business, and are great adepts in all sorts of 
chicane. A great part, however, live by furiiiiiig lauds, which 
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they cultivate by their servaiUa’ hands, as they never work; 
but they have in their nmnagement the collection of almost 
the whole of the rents. The Mathur Kayasthas are the only 
tribe of them that think it necessary to observe the rules of 
Hindu purity, although many of the others, from motives of 
religion, abstain from several indulgences, which the rules of 
their caste allow. The Kayasthas here may cat meat that has 
not been offered in sacrifice, and they may drink all kinds of 
spirituous Ihpiors. They do not scruple to smoke a pipe, to 
drink water, nor to chew belie at the same table with an in¬ 
fidel, on which accoiint some allege that they arc iinpui'e: hiU 
they abstain from marry iitg iheir brother's widows, which all 
ihe lower tribes in this country do. One half of the Kayas- 
tlms follow the Dasiiami Hannyasis, une-funrlh the Koiioj and 
Sakadwipi Bralimam-, and one-fourth Nanak. Their l*uro- 
hits an' cli'cfly KaiioJ and Sakadwipi Brahmans. Those who 
do nut folluw Tvaiiak are mostly of the Sakti sect. The trades- 
men, who in this district are reckoned pure Sudras, are the 
Sungturash, 'I'hathera, Kasera, llalwai, Tainbuli, Mali, Ba- 
rai, and Kandu. Masuns and stone-cutters are called here 
Sungturash, Gongr, and Bhaskar. They may amount to );ii 
families. 1 believe that the whole originally came from the 
west of India, and 1 know that 80 families of them arc de¬ 
scended of a colony introduced by Ahalya It.d to carry on 
her works at Gaya. They came originally from ilaynagar, 
and some of them pretend to be Gaur Brahmans, as they 
possess books on their art in the Sangskrita language, and 
arc able not only to read them, hut understand their contents. 
The head man among them, although his brother had made 
considerable progress in the study of astrology, acknowledged 
that they are Sudras. They live what is called a pure life. 
Their priests are Gaur Brahmans, and they all worship 
Krishna. The Thathcras, who work in the tin, lead, zinc, 
and copper, amount to about 701) houses, and have no subdi¬ 
visions of which I heard. They follow chiedy Nanak, and 
the Dasnamis; and those wlio follow the latter, worship 
Bandi and the Gram-devastas. The Kascras, who amount 
to about 3S0 fanuliys, althuugli they work in the same metals, 
are a different caste; luil of the same rank with the Thatheras, 
nor have they any subdivisions of which 1 heard. 'I'iiey havi; 
the same priests .and gods with the Tliallicrns, 
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Goldsmiths (sonar) are in this district reckoned pure Su-> 
dras, and amount to about 2,100 families, of which about 
1000 are of Kanoj, 450 are of Magadha, and 650 are of 
Ayodhya, but have divided into two branches, the Ayodhy- 
avasis and Ayodhyapuris, the latter of whom are inconsider¬ 
able. The Hanojiyas follow the Nanaks and Dasnamis, and 
Kanoj Brahmans perform their ceremonies. The Maghaiyas 
have similar Gurus, but their Purohitsare Srotriya Brahmans. 
The Ayodhyavasis have the same Gurus, and tliciv Purohits 
are Kanoj Brahmans. The Maiyars are reckoned by many 
a kind of Sonars, and their rank is equal; hut they do not 
intermarry, and they both work in the precious metals, and 
tin, copper, or iron vessels, on which account they are often 
called Rangdhaluyas. The Ualwais are confectioners, and a 
few cultivate and trade in grain. They amount to about 
3000 families. Here, as in Bhagalpur, by far the most 
numerous class of this caste (1 ,TO0 families) assume the name 
of Ganapatiga Madhyadesi, the meaning of which has been 
formerly explained. The next must numerous class derives 
its name from Kanoj, and amounta to above 900 families. Of 
the Magadha, or proper confectioners of the country, there 
are only 4G0 families. The Halwais composing the small re¬ 
mainder are called Purabiyas, as having come from the cast, 
probably from Bhagalpur. The Purohits of the llalwais, 
who are rich, are Sakadwipi and Kanoj Brahmans ; the poor 
are left to the Jausi. They follow mostly Nanak, but some 
adhere to the Dasnamis, and worship their ancestor called 
Ganinath and the Saktis. Three families of the analogous 
tribe of Bengal, called Magra, have settled in Patna, and are 
admitted to be pure Sudras; but they pretend to be higher 
than the llalwais. The Tambulis should retail betle, but 
aome of them trade in other articles, or cultivate the land. 
They may in all amount to 900 families, divided into Magahi, 
Nuskurkhani, Banarasi, Chaurasi, Kongriya, Bherera, Jaon- 
puri, Yasawar, Gazipuriya, and Karht-Chaudagrumi. The 
Magaliis who properly belong to these districts amount to 
almost two-thirds of the whole. The remainder se^ms to 
have come chiefly from the west. They follow chiedy Nanak, 
but a considerable part adheres to the Dasnamis, and worship 
Band!. Their Purohits are Srotriya, Sakadwipi, and Kanoj 
Brahmans. 
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The BaraU, who should cultivate betle gardens, have in 
sonie places betaken themselves to other kinds of agriculture. 
They may amount to 2000 families, of whom by far the 
greatest number (1,740 families) are called Chaurasia. The 
Magahis amount to 230, and there are a few called Samariyas 
and Yasawars, All these seem to he local distinctions. They 
follow chiefly the Dasnnmis, and worship Bandi; but some 
follow Nanak. Their I’uroliits are Srotriya and Kanoj 
Brahmans. The Malis, who cultivate flowers, make garlands, 
and work in the pith of wla, amount to above 1000 houses, 
and are subdivided into Magalii, Sinnaur, B.an.'irasi, Kiinoj, 
Baghel, Kaliauliya, and Desi. 'I'lie Mag.aliis or [•roper gar* 
land-makers of the country are the mo.st lumierous, amounting 
to about 300 families; the Siritiaiii' amount to about 300 
families, and the Banarnsis to 230; the other siihdivi.sions 
are triflic". The Desis are a bastard race. The Kandu 
men build houses, and act as day labourers in agriculture, 
while their women parch grain. In this district they amount 
to about 4,500 houses, of which about 4,200 are called Ko¬ 
ra ngch, 200 only lie long to Magadhn, the remaining few are 
from Kanoj, or are called Gongr, whicli implies a stone-cutter. 
Of the term Korangch 1 can learn no rational explanation, 
although somt allege that it is a corruption of Kraungciia, a 
very remote country. Tlieir I’uroliits are mostly Jausis. 
They follow chiefly the Dasnamis. They would appear to be 
rather a low tribe, as some of them cat village swine; but their 
purity is not disputed. They worship chiefly Guriya and 
Katnchandra, considering the latter as a Gram-devata. These 
are tlic artificers of pure Sudra birth; 1 now proceed to the 
agricultural tribes of the same rank. 

The Koeris arc properly the cultivators of kitchen-gardens, 
and almost the whole of them follow this profession, but 
almost the whole also have fields; many are rich, and some 
are the proprietors of the soil. The profession of gardening 
is here honoured, and the Koeris are admitted to be pure 
Sudras. This tribe seems to extend every where between 
Mungger and Delhi, and in these districts they may amount 
to 45,000 families, of which three-fourths are called Magahis, 
and about one-fifteenth may be Dangbes. Some allege that 
these two names are given to the same tribe. About three- 
twentieths are called Banpars, of which term I can learn no 
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explanation. A few retain the title of Kannj, and the re¬ 
mainder consists of Jaruhar, Chiramait, and Bharn, all phrases 
of which no rational explanation is given. The greater part 
adheres to Nanak; many however belong to the Dasnamis, 
and some to the followers of Rama. Their priests are mostly 
Srotriyas, with a few Jausis. The Kunnis here are a 
numerous tribe of cultivators, and some of them, as usual 
with tlie pure agricultural castes, carry arms. Such tribes 
appear to be aburiginal llindii nations that wer of suf- 
ficieni l■on.'eq^eI 1 Cc to be admitted into the order of Kshatiis; 
but too powerful to be tiirust into the dregs of impurity. In 
the whole there may be about 4,o00 families. Ctm.slderably 
more than c.ni; naif of the whole are called Magahi; one-sixth 
are called Ghsmeias, of which 1 can learn no meaning; one- 
seventh are c'dleil AyodIliyas, a national distinction; the re¬ 
mainder is fiibdivided into Kurmi, (properly so called, who 
are very few.l Samsawar, Vasawar, Kuciiisa, Chandani, and 
Dc.si. The l..st are a spurious race; some of the others are 
national distinctions. This caste seenis to extend every where 
from Mungger to Delhi. Most of them follow the Da.snaiiii 
Sannyasis, and their priests are chiefly Srotriyas and Jausis. 

The Dhatiuks are another pure agricultural tribe, who, 
from their name implying archers, were probably in former 
times the militia of the country, and arc perhaps not essen¬ 
tially diflerent from the Kurmis; for any Yasawar Kurmi, 
who from poverty sells himself or his children, is admitted 
among the Dhanuks. All the Dhanuks at one time were 
probably slaves, and many have been purchased to All up the 
military ranks, a method of recruiting, that has been long 
prevalent in .A.'-'i.a. the armies of Parthians having been com¬ 
posed almost entirely of .slaves, and the custom is still, I 
believe, pretty general among the Turks. A great many of 
the Dhanuks are still slaves, but some annually procure their 
liberty by the inability of their masters to maintain them, and 
by tbeir unwillingness to sell their fellow creatures. I have 
already mentioned, that the Dhanushkas or Dhomin Brah¬ 
mans, arc probably the original priests of this tribe, who 
worshipped the ghost (pref) of some hero or saint, a practice 
very common in this country, and on that account have been 
cidled Pretiya Brahmans. The province of lithar, so far as 
1 con learn, is the country where the Dhanuks chiefly nlmund. 
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In these districts there may be 7,000 families, of wiiich more 
than a ha] fare called Yasawars from the name of some coun¬ 
try, The next most numerous tribe is called Dlianiik without 
addition, then theMagahis, then the Dojwars, and finally the 
Cliliilatiyoe, named after a country, but by no means the 
Silliet of Major Rennell, where there are no UhaiiukF, Tins 
tribe is chiefly under the Dasnamis, but a few foil n Nanak, 
and their Puruhits are the Srotriyas and Jausis. 

Tlie above artificers and agricultural tribes are considered 
us equal in rank, and a widow is married by her l]i‘.»t''-"nt’s 
younger brother, by which they are distinguished from the 
Kuyastlias. 'I'hey reject pork and fowls, but purchase from 
the butcher meat, which has not been oliered in sucrilice. 
Next to them in rank arc four tribes, which live louch in the 
same tlegree of purity, and who here are consiUei-ed as pure 
Sudras, n',r does a Braliman scruple to drink the water 
ilruwn by their hands; but they are held lower llian the 
otliers, because tiiey lish for sale, and carry loads on the 
shoulder, which is vastly worse than carrying a load on the 
head. The Kiiwaiii Kaliar, who in Bhagalpur are called 
Muliaras, in these districts ^re the most remarkable of these 
four tribes, and claim a descent from Jarasandha, king of 
India, in the I ‘ ;h or liith century before the birth of Christ, 
nor is this claim disputed by any except the Brahmans, who 
allege, that this king was a Ksiiatri and not a Hawani; but 
this cannot be considered as a valid objection, because, as I 
have said, some of the descendants of Viswamitra, a kinsman 
of Jarasandlla's, ^e allowed to have been Brahmans, some 
Kshatris, and some evru MIechchhas, 'i'hc tradition is so 
general, tlial in all probability these Kawanis are descended 
from the tribe, which during the government of tlie Brilia- 
drathas was master of tlic country. Mag.-f." - seems to iiave 
been the original seat of this tribe, the iminiitr to be found 
anywhere else being very trifling. The Bawvnij, have been 
entirely reduced to slavery; nor does any one ol tliein pretend 
to a free birtii; but, many from circumstances above-mentioned 
have lust their masters, and many more are allowed to do as 
they please for a subsistence. 'I licy are all willing to carry 
the polanquin; but nut one-sixteenth of tliem are regularly 
employed in th.at way, and these have chiefly gone to cities 
for employment. The remaining Uawania are cullivators, 
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but carry palanquins at marriages, or other ceretnonies, and 
at leisure hours catch fish for their own use. They amount 
to about 10,000 families. They follow chiefly the Dasnamis, 
but a few adhere to Nanuk. There purohits are mostly 
Jausis, blit some employ Srotriyas. The Torhas mentioned 
in Puraniya and Rhagalpur are a similar tribe, but only 130 
families arc settled in these districts; many 1 am told, live in 
Tirahut. They chiefly live by fishing: The Kharwar have 
also been noticed in my account of the two above-mentioned 
districts. In Patna and Behar there may be about 30 families. 
Several of their chiefs still retain lands in Ramgar, and are of 
ancient families. The Bhar have been fully mentioned in my 
account of Puraniya, in the north-western parts of which, and 
in the adjacent parts of Tirahut and Nepal they were at one 
time the governing tribe. In Patna and Behar I heard of 
only four families. The lowest of the Sudras, the water 
drawn by whose hands a pure Brahman can drink without 
disgrace, consists of five tribes, who are reduced to the 
borders of impurity either by tending cattle, which they cas¬ 
trate, or by retailing onions and garlic, which are an abo¬ 
mination, or by using cloth that has been defiled by dead 
bodies. 

The Goyalas, called Gop in the sacred language, are in 
these districts a very numerous class, and in many parts are 
not only accused of unfair dealings in their trade; but are 
suspected of being addicted to theft and robbery. These 
people, however low they may be held by the Brahmans, 
pretend to considerable dignity on account of their connec¬ 
tion with the god Krishna, who, although a Kshatii of the 
family of the moon, was adopted hy a Goyala, and many of 
his wives (1600) arc said on some authorities to have been of 
the Goyala tribe. In some books indeed (as the Bhagwat) 
this is denied, yet in others (Brahmabaibarta) it is affirmed: 
and Radha, one of these ladies, is now by many worshipped as 
the chief deity. These circumstances may be noticed as ano¬ 
ther proof, that down to the commencement of the degenerate 
age (Kaliyug) nothing like hereditary caste had been intro¬ 
duced into India. It is contended by the pandits, who assist 
me, that in the time of Krishna the Goyalas were of the 
Vaiaya caste, which opinion they support by the authority of 
the Amarkosh, and they allege, that the Goyalas have been 
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reduced to their present low rank, by having introduced 
castration into their herds. This in my opinion is another 
instance to show, that the castes in India were not originally 
hereditary. Although the proper duties of the tribe are to 
fend cattle, of the buffalo and cow kind, and prepare and 
sell milk, by far the greater part in this district are mere 
farmers, and hold the plough. There are in all about 30,000 
families, almost one-half of whom are of tlie IVIfijroti tribe, 
and four-tenths are of the Krishiiat so called, because they 
claim to be near kinsmen of the god, although that honour is 
most usually considered by the Brahmans as belonging to the 
Aliiri tribe, of whom there are none in these districts. The 
remainder is composed of the Chautaha, Ghoshin, Goyariya, 
Behota, Bamarasiya, Maghaiya, KanoJ, and Jat tribes, all in 
small numbers. The last pretend, that the Bharalitpnr Raja 
is of their tribe, and on that account they assume the title of 
Kshatri, a rank which, I presume, it would not he safe to 
dispute at Blmrahtpur. These Jats have of late times been 
one of the mo t celebrated tribes of Hindus, and liave on 
sever.d occasions had the honour of foiling not only the 
Mogul, but the B.'itish arms.* The Guyalas arc mostly under 
the guidance of the Dasnamis, but many follow Nanak, and 
among tbemsclves there has arisen a kind of (Gurus) sages, 
wlui procure money from a good many, and are called Jhunu- 
kiyas. They are vagrants provided with a trident and some 
other mummery, and come from Tirahut, which seems to be 
a liot-bed <'f superstition. Whether or not they have there 
women an<l Iiouses, I have not learned: nor have 1 heard, 
what is their discipline. When one of them approaclies a vil¬ 
lage, he makes a noise with a drum, and waits, until his herd 
come to conduct him to their houses, where he adorns his 
trident, and holds it up for them to worship Gorha, which 
the trident represents. He then receives the oblations. The 
Guyalas have several other gods belonging to their own tribe, 
who will he mentioned among the Gram-devatas. Their pu- 
rohits are mostly Jausi, with some Srotryas. The Garcris oi 
shepherds, arc here considered as of the same rank with the 
Goyalas, and as bordering on impurity. In the west of India 
they have of late had still more success than the Jats, and 
one of them named Holkar has there founded a government 


* At tlie siege of Bburipore, in 1804-5 .—[Ed.] 
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of considerable power. On this account, 1 am inclined to 
consider these Garcris as the same with the Curuharu, of 
which tribe 1 have given an account in iny travels into My¬ 
sore; for one of the divisions of tliat tribe are said to have 
settled in the Mahratta territory, and to have betaken tliein- 
selves entirely to the use of arms (vol. lii. p. 335), and are 
called Hawut. 1 look upon Karnata therefore as the original 
seat of this tribe. The widow of Holkur (Ahalya Uai), 1 have 
had freijucnt occasion to mention. In Turitniya the shep¬ 
herds are reckoned impure; but here that is not the case. 
In these districts there arc about 1,200 families. They are 
colled Gareris from tending sheep, and Kamitaliyas from 
weaving blankets. These are their principal oeeupatioiis, 
but they also hold the] do ugh. They follow chiefly the Uas- 
iiamis, and their purohits are chiefly the Jausi Brahmans. 
The people, who carry torches in these districts ate called 
Bari, and Rawut, on which account 1 siisjiect, that they ori¬ 
ginally were of the same tribe wirli the shepherds, and they 
hold the same rank. Their profession is looked upon as lou, 
Ijecause their torches are often tn.tde of cloth, which they 
purchase from those who carry out dead bodies, and who 
collect it from the biers. Besides carrying torches, the ]ieoplc 
of this tribe prepare the platters of green leaves, out of which 
the Hindus cat. In all titcre arc about 3(10 i'auiilics. 

The k.huttiks mentioned in Bhagalpur are here also reck¬ 
oned pure, notwithstanding that they sell onions, winch are 
an abomination. They deal in all kinds of warm seasoning, 
but are petty traders. Tltcre are Iei .ill abuEit 3CU houses. 
Their Gurus are chiedy Dasnamis, and the Jausi Brahmans 
perform their ceremonies. The Kemanis as in Bh igalfiur 
follow the same profession, and amount only to 1 0 houses. 

1 shall next treat of the impure .Suilras, the water drawn by 
whose hands a ]>ure B rah mat t will not drink ; but they are 
divided into two classes. In the first are those, with whose 
water the military Brahmans, Rajputs, and other jiurc but 
profane tribes make no scruples. The water drawn by the 
hands of the second class is rejected ^ all who pretend to 
any ])Urity ; yet they arc not utterly abandoned to uncleaii- 
neas, and will not eat pork nor poultry, much less beef. In 
the first class of impure Hindus are reckoned 11 tribes, 
partly artists and partly fishermen. The Kumbhars or Pot¬ 
ters, reckoned pure in Bengal, are here impure, the good 
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reason assigned for which is, that they cut the throats of the 
vessels that they make, when tjiey take them from the wheel. 
Had they cut human throats, they probably would have at¬ 
tained a higher station. Tlicy in genera! confine themselves 
to the exercise of their calling, and very few cultivate the 
land. In all there may he 3000 families. By far the greater 
]>art are called Magahis, as bdonging to this country; but 
180 families are supposed to liave emigrated from Kanoj. 
They receive instruction, such as it is, from the Dasnamis; 
and Jausi Brahmans perform their ceremonies without much 
disgrace. The blacksmiths {Luhar) in Bengal arc considered 
pure; here lliey arc impure. Tiie wliolc arc supposed to 
Iiave come from kanoj, and may amount to 1000 fitinilies. 
Tlie Kol having been workers in iron, it is probable, that in 
ancient times there was no separate profession of blaCkeinith. 
A few cultivate tiic land, but in general they work in ii'un, or 
make tlie implements of agricultui'o, alt lion git some of tlicsc 
consist of wood. Their spiritual guides are chicily Das- 
iiainis, and kanoj Srotriya, and Jausi Brahmans ]ierforin 
tlicir ceremonies. The Barliai arc carpenters, and few only 
do any other work. Why botli in Bengal and here this pro¬ 
fession, perhajis the most cleanly of all Iiatidicrafts, should 
be reckoned impure, it would he dittieuU to say. Ingenuity 
in this trade is so connected with almost every sort of im- 
])rovcutent in tlie arts, that its luiving been so generally neg¬ 
lected may be considered as showing, that the Hindus were 
always backward. All the Barliais in this district are said to 
be original inhabitants of Magadha, and they amount to 
about 30UO families. Their spiritual guides arc mostly Dns- 
naniis, and Jausis cliiefly perform their ceremonies. Both 
blacksmiths and Barhais worship Visnakarma, as a god pe¬ 
culiar to themselves. 

The barbers (»«*«), who in Bengal are so haughty, are here 
reduced to this rank of impurity. The Dasnamis liave the 
guidance of most of these, who trouble themselves to consult 
any sage, and the Jauils and Srotriyas perform their cere¬ 
monies. In these districts there may be 4,£00 families of 
barbers, of whom ^,800 arc said to have come from Ayodhiya, 
800 are native Magahis, and 400 have come from kanoj; the 
remainder are mostly of the kind called Bchotas, who pretend 
to be high, and will not marry widows. A few are called 
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Sribaatav, called so, I presume, from some country, because 
some other tribes bear tbe same appellation. The Laheri or 
Nari, wbo work in lac, belong to this class, and amount to 
about 300 houses, among whom I heard of no distinctions. 
They are all said to have originally come from a country 
called Sribastu. The Dasnamis and Nanaks give them spi¬ 
ritual advice, and the Jausi Brahmans perform their cere¬ 
monies. These are the tradesmen of tlie first class of impure 
tribes. The fishermen are divided into two kinds, one which 
uses boats, and another which does nut manage these insecure 
vehicles. ’I'he former are called by the common title Malo, 
but are divided into five tribes. They border on the lowest 
class of impurity, so that the pure Sudras will drink water, 
which they bring fresh from the well, hut will not touch what 
has entered the house of such suspicious characters. The 
Gongrhis, who amount to about G;)0 houses,, fish, manage 
boats, and cultivate the land; (iOO of the fumtiies arc called 
Banpar; the remainder consists of eomc families which have 
come from Tirahut and Kanoj. They are chiefly guided by 
the Dasnamis and Nanaks, and their ceremonies are per¬ 
formed by Jausis and Srotriyas. They seem to be a tribe 
that originally frequented the upper parts of the Ganges. 
The Suriya Malas amount in these districts to only So families. 
The Mariyari Malas are also a tribe of fishermen and boat¬ 
men from the upper banks of the Ganges, and in these dis¬ 
tricts amount to about KKX) families, which have similar 
guides and priests with the Gongrhis. The Kewats, a Ben¬ 
galese tribe of fisbermen mentioned in niy former accounts, 
have found their way into these districts to the amount of 
about TOO families. They have placed themselves under the 
Dasnamis and Nanak, and Jausi Brahmans perform their 
ceremonies. 

The Tiwars, who in Bhagalpur from various circumstances 
have been raised to the rank of pure Sudras, are here consi¬ 
dered as impure, and about 100 families have settled in tliese 
districts. They no doubt have come from the lower Gangetic 
provinces. The Chotalias fish, but do not manage boats, and 
only 10 families are to be found in these districts. I now 
proceed to the lowest class of impure Hindus, the water 
drawn by whose hands no pure person, even of the lowest 
rank, will drink, but who still have adopted a considerable 
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portion of what is called purity. These are here divided 
into 10 tribes, partly fishermen or day-labourers, and partly 
artists. 

The tribe called Cliuing in this district is chiefly confined 
to the south-east part of the territory, belonging to the city 
of Patna. The Chaings are fishermen, boatmen, and culti¬ 
vators, and may amount to 480 houses. They are guided by 
the Dasnamis, and Jausi Brahmans perform their ceremonies, 
I am told that Nator and the banks of the Padma are the 
parts where this tribe is most numerous. Those here speak 
the Hindu language. The tribe called Bindu is usually con¬ 
sidered as a branch of the Beldars; but this is probably 
owing to their using the hoe, which is the meaning of the 
latter name. The ranks of the two castes are also nearly the 
same; but they never intermarry. The Bindus are fisher¬ 
men, boatmen, and ploughmen, and dig with the hoe, chiefly 
in making ditches and roads. This is considered as a very 
impure profession. Of this tribe there may be 900 families 
settleil near the Ganges below Patna. The Beldars, whose 
proper duty it is to dig with the hoe, are divided into two 
classes, the Nuniyas and Khatawas, that do not intermarry, 
and follow different professions. They arc all cultivators, 
but the former in the proper season are employed to make 
nitre, and the latter to dig ditches, tanks, and canals, to build 
mud walls and reservoirs, and to make roads. On tlic whole 
there may be 3000 families, of whom a large proportion is 
settled in Sheyklipurah. The Dasnamis are their s])iritual 
guides, and the Jausi Brahmans perform their ceremonies, 

A great many of the Patwa tribe have become Muliamnie- 
dans, being ingenious artists disgusted at tlie low situation 
into which they have bei-n thrust.* A good many, however, 
still remain Hindus. About 600 families, simply called Pat- 
waa, knit strings of silk. About 100 liouses, called Guriya 
Patwas, are weavers of Tasar silk, and about 700 families, 
chiefly in Phatuha, weave cloths of Tasar and cotton mixed, 
or of cotton alone, especially table-cloths and towels. Many 
of these are in easy circumstances, and some are rich. They 
are guided by the Dasnamis and Nanak, and Jausi Brahmans 
perform their ceremonies. By far the greater part of the 

* Tbc degrading effects of iu keep Lag down the of a 

pfeoplcp ore very manifest m the whole of thii KUtemc!Dt.->[fiD.} 

M 
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numerous tribe of cotton^weavers, on account of tlie lowness 
of tbe caste in whicli tliC). were placed, have become Muhatn- 
medans, and Jolaha, the proper Hindi title, in these districts 
is very often applied exclusively to the converts, while the 
Pagans are most usiinliy called Tangti or Taiigtawa, (hat is, 
merely persons who use the loom. About l,d(K) families ad' 
here to tbe old religion, and are under the guidance oi' the 
Dasnamis, while the Jausis perform their ceremonies; (j’M) of 
the families are of Kanoj, ;>40 are of Magadha. 10(1 are of 
Tirahut, and 20 of ^’asawar. A hundred families of the 
As wild Tangti, or 'I'antrahays of Itengal, by settling in this 
country, have been degrmletl. They folhnr some few of tlic 
customs of Bengal, hut have fallen into most of the impurities 
of the other weavers, on a level with whom tlu'v have heen 
placed. Alost of them follow the ilaviri, hut some have 
Dasnainis for spiritual guides; the Sakadwipi Brahmans per¬ 
form their ceremonies. The Yogis here also arc weavers, 
and amount to about lOO families. Tliey altogetlier reject 
the Brahmans, bury tlie dead, and follow the doctrine of 
Gorakshanath ; but it is said that Juusi Bralimans ]>crforiii 
their ceremonies. Hitherto I have not been able to meet with 
any of their learned men. 

TIic men who make and sell oil, and trade from market to 
market, as usual are placed in this low rank, and amount in 
all to 4000 families. The moat numerous class Ijy far, con¬ 
taining 3,200 families, derives its name (Magadha) from this 
country; 310 are of K.aiioj, ITU are of Jaonpur, the remainder 
is of the tribes called Barcgliariya, Ariyar, and B.inaiidliivas. 
who give themselves airs of purity, and will not marry w idows. 
A few of these pure persons are called Desi, which implies 
that they are of a spurious breed, and probably think to re¬ 
cover their rank by this alTcctalion of purity. Many of the 
Tells have some little wealth, and the care of their snuls is 
disputed by the Dasnumis, Nanaks, and Haviris. Their 
Purohits arc Jnusi Brahmans. Tifty families of the Gurer, 
mentioned in Bhagalpur, have sol lied iii'Jahatiahad. On this 
subject I liave nothing new to oftcr. ITie people of the tribe 
called Sungri, and mentioned in my account of Puraniya, arc 
very often called Kulal, because many of them distil sjiirituous 
liquors. There are many subdivisions, a few of which, con¬ 
taining about 300 houses, never distil: of the remaining divr 
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sions, smounting to about 8,700 houses, some members distil, 
some are dealers in retail and money changers, and many deal 
from market to market. Tlie former classes are called Ma- 
gahi, Bisbtawar, and Banaudhiyas; the latter are the Ayod- 
hyavasi, Kalwars, Kols, Chopdars, Yasawars, Yosars, Be- 
hotas, and Sanggatas. The Behotas are the most numerous, 
and are making an attempt to obtain purity by giving up the 
pleasure of concubines; and in the places where they have 
established themselves in force, they seem to have called all 
obstinate sinners by the name of Sanggata. The original and 
pro]ier divisions seem to be the national ones of Ayodhiya, 
Kol, Yasawar, Yosar, Bishtawar, and Banaudhiya. The Kol 
arc perhaps remnants of the tribe which once governed the 
whrdc country. Tlieir little wealth has produced many can- 
didates for the care of their souls. The Daanamis have been 
most successful, then Nanak, then the ilavirs, and finally the 
Romanondi A'aishnavs. Their Purohits are the Jausi Brah¬ 
mans. 

The Pasis, who estract and sell palm wine, work as day 
labourers and make mats, and very seldom hold the plough; 
the) amount in all to about 5700 houses; about 800 are of 
Magodha, and SO of Rautas (Rotas R); but by far the greater 
part take the title of Tirsuliyas, because they have planted 
the sacred Ocymum, called Tirsuli in the vulgar tongue, and 
have thus become ft kind of Hindus. Many are called 
Byadhas, probably from having been hunters, and still, I am 
told, adhere to this practice and sell the game. People of 
all ranks may hunt or fish for amusement, that is, may be 
wantonly cruel; but nothing in the Hindu idea of purity can 
be more disgraceful than to make a profession of these arts. 
The Dahgars or Dhalgars work in leather, and make bags 
for holding ghiu, oil and molasses, and targets of buffalo 
hides. They are said to have come from a country called 
Srihastu, west from Ayodhya, which is not mentioned in the 
Desmala of the Saklisanggam Tantra, nor do I know exactly 
where it is ; but divisions of several tribes, Kayasthas, La- 
heri and barbers appear to have tome from the same place; 
50 families of the Dahgars have settled in these districts. 
Their spiritual guides are Dasnamis, and Jausi Brahmans 
perform their ceremonies. I now proceed to tribes that are 
considered as altogether vile, and for whom no person of the 
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sacred order will perform any ceremony, unless they depart 
from their beastly habits. I begin with some agricultural 
and military tribes, who appear to me to be descended from 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Each of them has 
deities of their own, for which some of them act as priests 
(Bhakat), and at their ceremonies the sister's son (Bhangja), 
or sister's or daughter’s husband of the man who is married 
or mourns, directs what is to be done. Many people in 
these districts consider these tribes as Kirats, and allege 
that the Kol or Chero were their chiefs; but, although their 
manners no doubt resemble those of the Kirats or Kiciiak, 
who occupy the eastern parts of Nepal, their features and 
original languages are very different, Tlie whole now exist¬ 
ing in these districts have adopted the Hindi dialect, but so 
intermixed with strange words and phrases, and spoken with 
an accent so diff'erent from that which is usual, that the pure 
castes, who have not been accustomed to speak with them, 
have much difficulty in comprehending their meaning. Con¬ 
cerning the Bhungiyas, I have had occasion to dwell very fully 
in my account of Bhagalpur, nor do I see any reason to alter 
the opinions there offered. It is on the boundary of Ramgar 
that they chiefly reside, and there th« country belongs to 
their chief, two of whom have the rank of Pikayits. These 
have now taken the title of Suryabnngsi Rajputs, live pure, 
and have Brahman priests and guides; but near the old 
residence of Jarasandha, and in Hel-ta, there arc some fami¬ 
lies which are reckoned by all the peo])1c, among the very 
dregs of impurity, and eat beef, pork, camels, asses, horses, 
rats, cats, fowls, lizards, and in fact every thing that Hindus 
abhor. On the whole, there may be “1000 families living 
under their own chiefs, who observe some at least of the 
rules of purity, although most of them cannot give up pork 
nor poultry; and GOO families may be scattered through the 
district, and wallow in all their primitive abominations. They 
worship chieffy the Viras, or the ghosts of persons of their 
own tribe. In this district the most numerous of these tribes 
is called Musahar, and they, probably like the Bhungiyas, 
are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. In some parts, 
indeed, Musahars and Bhuiigihars are reckoned two names 
for the same tribe, which is probably a just opinion. The 
Musahars may amount in all to 2'100 houses, 'i'hey are so 
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Ignorant, that such as I procured to gire an account of their 
customs, were alarmed, and I do not think that great reliance 
can be placed on what they said. Tliey seem to be on the 
increase, many having come from Kamgar, chiefly about SO 
years ago. 'J’hey eat beef, pork, buffaloes, rats, fowls and all 
birds, except those of prey. They never, so far as they 
know, had any princes nor chiefs, nor do any of them possess 
estates in land. They cultivate the ground, and the men 
and women collect drugs and firewood. Tiie men rear the 
Tasar silkworm, dig mica, and are keen hunters. They eat 
the fooil prepared by any Hindus of the least decency, but 
reject ih.it of tiie Dom and other vile tribes of Hindu artifi¬ 
cers, and of Muhainmedans or other total infidels. None of 
them can read nor write. They marry only in their own 
tribe, but avoid all rd.itions by cither father or mother, so 
far as can be traced. Ttie girls are married at from five to 
IS years of age, and they excommunicate all women who may 
defile themselves with men of another caste. They have no 
Purohits, and .it marriages there is no religious ceremony. 
Some red lead is put by the bridegroom on the bride’s head, 
and lliey make mutsal presents. Both parents join in the 
expense of the feast. A man who has a wife alive cannot 
take a concubine, nor is a plurality of wives admitted. When 
a man dies, bis sous divide his projierty; if iie has no son, 
the property goes to his widow. They worship tlie Viras or 
saints of their tribe, and liave no images, but they offer 
sacrifices. The men on these occasions pray, and the women 
sing, accompanied to music of their own. Widows marry 
their husb.ind’s younger brother. They burn the dead, and 
mourn 10 days, when they give a feast. They believe that 
good people after death go to Kaitas, and had men to Narak. 
Having no chiefs, all tiie business of the tribe is settled by 
Mathas, or councils. 

The Rajwars are a pretty numerous tribe, most of whom 
are settled in Nawada, but some are scattered throughout 
these districts, and I have no doubt arc of the same tribe 
with the Rachewars or Rajawars, mentioned in my account 
of Mysore (vol. 3, p. 435), although in that country they 
pretend to be of the Kshalriya tribe, and have adopted the 
rules of Hindu purity. Here the very reverse is the case ; 
they eat beef, and every thing that shocks Hindu decorum. 
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They pretend that their coromon ancestor rras a certain 
Rishi, who had two sons. From the eldest are descended 
the Rajwars, who became Boldiers and obtained their noble 
title; from the younger are descended the Musahars, who 
have obtained their name from eating rats, which the Raj- 
wars reject. A great many of them reside in the wilds of 
Ramgar, towards the frontier of Bhagalpur, and about 
10,0lX) are in these districts; but none of them have any 
landed estates, nor do they suppose that any Icing or prince 
ever belonged to their tribe. They differ in scarcely any of 
tlieir customs from the Musahars, except so far as has been 
already mentioned, and that at marriages the hride’e father 
is at the greatest expense. The Rajwar and Bhungiyas are 
allowed to be higher than the Musahars, because probably 
both carry arms, which the Musahars do not. They all 
speak a very impure dialect of the Hindi; but I cannot learn 
that in Ramgar any of them have a peculiar language. Tlie 
Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like bee-hives; 
hut the huts of the Bhungiyas and Rajwars are of the usual 
form. The Bhungiyas and Rajwars have chief men called 
Majhis, like those of the hill tribes insBhagalpur; and the 
latter Itave leading men called Gorahas, who at all feasts are 
helped before the vulgar. This dignity is hereditary. 

A few of the Dhanggars mentioned in the account of 
Bhagiilpur, come to the two capitals of these districts, but 
they come merely for service, and have made no fixed abode. 
They tell me that there are two kinds of Dhanggar; one of 
llicse speaks exactly the same language with the Kols of 
Bhagalpur, the other speaks a very diflerent dialect, although 
perhaps the two may have been originally the same. The 
Dosads have here the same customs nearly, as described in 
my accounts of Puraniya and Bhagalpur. Rahu seems every¬ 
where to be the peculiar deity of this tribe, and they every¬ 
where pretend to be descended from the soldiers of Bhim 
Sen. In general here, notwithstanding one of their gods 
being the protector of thieves, they have a goo<l character; 
they arc cultivators and watchmen. In the whole of these 
districts are about 7500 families, of which about 7000 are 
said to be of Magadha; the remainder consists of Kurins, 
Palawars and Chhilatiyas. There is some reason to suspect 
that the Chandals of Bengal arc the same tribe with the 
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Dosads of Behar and the west of India; for the two castes 
follow nearly the same professions, bear the same rank, and 
the Chandals pretend to be descended of Rahu, and, 1 
told, worship that monster; wliilst there are no Chandals in 
Hindustan, nor any Dosads in Bengal. In the usual fables 
the Chandals are said to be descended from a Brahman 
woman by a Sudra father; but, as I have said, this manner 
of accounting for the origin of triijes is by no means satis¬ 
factory. 

I now proceed to tlie lowest and vilest of the artificers:— 
The Banaudhiyas .are a tribe of weavers from some country 
of this name, which is said to he in the west, and from 
whence a tribe of Telis, and another of Sungris, as above- 
mentioned, are said to come. These weavers cat hogs and 
poultry, and have ncitlier spiritual guides, nor do Brahmans 
perform their ceremonies; but tliey worship Kara and Damu, 
two ghosts (Vira). They may amount to 280 families, chiefly 
residmg in or near Patna. The washermen (dhobi) here 
live almost entirely by their own profession. On tlie whole 
there may be 2000 families, of which 1650 are of Magadha, 
BIO arc of Ayodhya, KJO are of Kanoj, 60 are called Bela- 
war, and the remainder is called Gosar. Of the two last 
denominations I heard no explanation. Their deities are 
Ram, Thakur and Rawal; they do not eat pork nor fowls, 
and in fact live like the Sudras, but arc looked upon as very 
impure. 

The Kangjars are a kind of vagrant gijisey-like tribe, of 
whom in tliis district there are only 19 families. They prey 
upon all kind of birds, which they can catch with a spike 
fastened to a long jointed rod. They reject beef, but eat 
crocodiles, or whatever else comes in their way. The men 
gatlier peacock feathers for sale, and make ropes of the grass 
called tabe, which seem to be the principa.1 exertions that 
they make ibr procuring grain; but in tlic hot season they 
obtain a good deal by collecting for Europeans the roots of 
the grass called ihaskhat. Their women arc iu this district 
the only persons who tatoo the female Hindus, but many 
Nat from other placi s share in this gain. They worship a 
goddess called Bibi, (u Persian word meaning lady), and a 
male called Porandhami. They offer sacrificea, and the 
priest, whose office is hereditary, is called Phuldbariya. They 
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pretend that they willTidmit into tlieir society any person of 
high casic, and that such converts have been made; but 
they reject low connections. They usually live in small port¬ 
able sheds, but in Patna they have two or three shops, vrhere 
they sell ropes and the grass roots, and the owners have 
some little capital, and employ their brethren to collect. In 
my account of Puraniya this tribe seems to have been di¬ 
vided into two branches, the Kangjar and Khanggars, and 
the former have disgraced themselves hy becoming public 
executioners. 

The Pawangriyas arc a kind of musicians who go about 
in small bands, singing and performing on various reed in- 
siruincnts, on the strength of which the}’ beg. In this dis¬ 
trict 1 heard of four sets, who remain Pagans; hut there are 
a good many who have embraced the Muhamraedan faith. 

The Dhari, whose women are called Mirasin, have in 
general become Muhammedans, but a few are still Pagans. 
They are much employed by the higher ranks, because their 
women both sing and are musicians, so that they can be ad¬ 
mitted into the female apartments without restraint.. The 
men dig tanks and ditches, and collect fire wood. About 
1^ families still continue Pagans. They eat pork, and wor¬ 
ship Bandi and Ram Tliakur. The Chamars or Much!, who 
are tanners and workers of leather, have been ofien already 
mentioned. They amount in these districts to about SOOO 
families j and when not employed in their profession, culti¬ 
vate the land, chiefly as day labourers, but some have farms; 
^00 families are called Dhusiyas, 4^ Magahis, 200 Ou- 
riyas, SO Yasawats, 25 Dakshiniyas, 20 Kanojiyas, and 5 
Jaonpurls. I can learn no explanation of the term Dbusiya, 
the Guriy as are probably named after the god so called. 
The other divisions are national. They worship chiefly Ram 
Thakur, Guriya, and the Viras, and have a kind of priests 
called Bhakats, who are not hereditary, but wear beads, ab¬ 
stain from the sensual gratifications of meat, Ash, and liquor, 
and arc the spiritual guides of the tribe. The laity eat beef, 
and of course every thing that is held abominable. Their 
women are the common midwives, and attempt to cure se¬ 
veral disorders of the abdomen by frictions. The Sherox- 
muchi are saddlers, who live much in the same impure manner 
with the other workers in leather, but do not nuurry with 
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them. They amount only to 15 faniltes, confined to the 
capitals of the two districts. The Dharkars are a kind of 
basket makers, who, although vile, are not altogether so 
abominable as tlie Dom. About 20 families iiave settled at 
Sahebgiinj. They reject the food dressed by impure castes 
or infidels. The Dom in this country is a very vile tribe, 
and in all may amount to 1000 families. Those called Ma- 
gahis remove rleaJ bodies, and act as public executioners, 
but they also m.ike baskets. They amount to 600 families; 
300 families called Uhaporas perform the same offices, nor 
do I know why they are distinguished from the Magahis; 
100 families are called Bangsphors, because they work in 
bamboos alone : 90 of these are distinguished by no addi¬ 
tional appellation, 10 have come from Kanoj. The Dom re¬ 
ject food dressed by washermen or Hulalkhors, but eat tliat 
of ail other tribes, and even that of infidels. M.any of them 
have very regular Imndsome features, but they are very dirty 
in their persons, and have been selected as the cooks for 
many European families, probably bf'cause, until the power 
of the English arose, no otlier tribe could be found who 
would touch the pork and beef of which we are so fond. 
The sweepers and scavengers are the lowest of ail tribes, 
and in the Hindu dialect of this district are called Hulalklior. 
Some have become Muhammedans, without escaping from 
their degradation, and 280 families are still Pagans, or at 
least do not profess the faith in Muhammed. In the south¬ 
east corners of the district have settled 30 families of the 
Haris of Bengal, who are the tribe analogous to the Hu¬ 
lalkhors of Behar. 

In Patna are four families called Kari-Hari, hunters, who 
are probably a branch of the Haris, as they are equally vile 
and impure in their customs. The Hindus of this district 
are more uniform in their customs than those of Puraniya 
and Bhagalpur; because there is so little intermjxture of 
Bengalese, that those who have settled here, have been 
obliged to comply entirely with the customs establi.shed in 
Magadha. Although there are many tribes settled here 
from the west of India, Kanoj, Yasawar, Ayodhiya, Sri- 
bostav, &c. there is little or nothing to distinguish the cus¬ 
toms of these from the analogous tribes of 5Iagadha; but 
some tribes, such as the Sareswat Brahmans, the Rajputs, 
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Khstri, and pure Vaisyas, in general use the west country 
dress; the Kanoj Brahmans, however, have in general 
adopted that of Magadha. It must be observed, that a great 
many women of Magadha have adopted the petticoat and 
boddice, as used in the western parts of India. The real 
customs of Magadha differ more from those of Mithila than I 
suspected in Bhagalpur, because in the latter the Maithil 
Brahmans have obtained a complete ascendency, while in 
these districts very few of them have settled. The diffe¬ 
rences have probably arisen, first from the settlement of 
ranks made in Mithila by Hari Singha Deva, and ^ly, from 
the con()uest made of the greater part of Mithila by Laksh- 
muii Sen, King of Bengal, when the Bengalese character was 
probably introduced into the conquered province, and ap¬ 
plied to write books of science, although accompts still con¬ 
tinue to be kept in the vulgar Kagri. 

The Sakadwipi Brahmans are considered as blameabie if 
they eat rice that has been cleaned by boiling; but by this 
indulgence they do not lose caste, and they may safely eat 
grain which has been parched by the Kandus, or any thing 
that has been fried In ghiu, even by the hands of a Sudra, 
provided be is of pure birth. These are indulgences, which 
would be considered in Bengal as highly disgracefuL They 
may eat the meat of goats, whether male or castrated, that 
are offered in sacrifice; but not tliat of buffaloes. These are 
the only sacrifices which they offer, and they can eat no 
flesh except that of sacriflees, not even venison, and they 
reject the five pure animals of the Bengalese. They use 
however fish. A good many of them are alleged to be fol¬ 
lowers of the Virbhav; but as these drink in their worship, 
and as this action is thought disgraceful, this is kept seci'et, 
and no man confesses his belonging to that sect. All the 
Hindus, Brahman or Sudra, of the sect of Vishnu, are re¬ 
markably strict in eating, reject altogether rice cleaned by 
boiling, all parched grains, and animal food. The Vaisyas 
also are remarkably strict, but most of them are of the sect 
of Vishnu, or Jains, who ore fully as severe. The other 
pure tribes, such as the military Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
much more the Sudras, do not scruple to eat the flesh of 
goats, sheep, deer, hares, partridges, pigeons, and ducks, 
wild or tame ; but they reject the porcupine, guana, tortoise, 
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and other animals reckoned pure in Bengal. The GoyaUs, 
although pure Sudras, on one occasion annusUy ofier swine 
as a sacrifice, and eat the animal; but this is done by no 
other pure tribe. The impure Sudras eat nearly the same 
things with the pure; but the vile indulge themselves more 
than in Bengal A great many of them avow that they eat 
the sacred animal. but such only as have died a natural 
death ; and they also eat the carrion of horses, asses, buf¬ 
faloes, and camels, and they kill hogs, fowls, rats, cats, tor¬ 
toises, serpents, frogs, lizards, and many animals reckoned 
vile. All the Sudras, except those of the sect of Yishnu, 
drink avowedly; hut those who pretend to be of the three 
higher castes, abstain in public iron) this indulgence. The 
Brahmans, except the Gayawals do not smoke tobacco, but 
they chew and snuff; and the military Brahmans, and all 
lower castes smoke without shame. No woman of rank 
smokes, and in the country scarcely any of even the lowest 
tribes; but in the great towns a few pure Sudras, and many 
of the vile and impure tribes indulge to a considerable extent 
ill this dirty practice. 

The funeral expenses are here much more moderate than 
in Bengal. The moummg of almost all castes lasts 10 days, 
and on the llth day is given a feasL On this occasion as 
usual, the pure tribes perform endless ceremonies. Even the 
highest castes rarely commemorate their deceased parents 
either in the Tithi or Amavasya, that is to say, either on their 
death, or on the last day of each lunar mouth, but in the 
wane of the lunar month As win many commemorate their 
parents, on the same period of the moon in which they died. 
This custom is here called Pitarpaksha. In these districts 
the feet of llie moribund are not put into the river, aud the 
low and ignorant arc allowed to die in their liouses; but men 
of rank and learning turn their parents or children out of 
doors, when they think they arc about to die. Ihey are 
placed on a mat under every inclemency of the weather, and 
some sacred herb (tulaH), or stone (salagram) is placed by 
them, while prayers are read, until they die. If the mori¬ 
bund is rich, before he becomes totally senseless, there is put 
into his hand the tail of a cow, which he tnakc.s as the last 
ufiering to the Brahmans; but of course it is not every one 
that can afford such an offering. Natural affection has in 
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general struggled very hard against the barbarity of this ex- 
posure of the moribund; and although no man can avoid the 
ceremony, the natives of rank, from frequent observation, 
have acquired a very great skill in marking the symptoms, 
which immediately precede dissolution, so that their kindred 
are very seldom exposed, especially in this district, until not 
only all hope of recovery, but until sensation is over. Where 
custom renders it necessary, that they should die with their 
feet in the river, and their house is at some distance, no doubt 
more suffering arises from the custom, and the conjecture 
cannot be so certain ^ because the kindred cannot wait for the 
last symptoms. In general however, when any man is ex¬ 
posed to suffer long, the conduct of the kindred requires 
investigation; for there can be no doubt, that occasionally, 
although very rarely, this custom has been applied to the 
most atrocious purposed. 

In this district the marriages are a most intolerable burthen, 
not as in Puraniya from low men endeavouring to purchase 
husbands of high rank; but owing to the expense of the cere¬ 
mony. Still however the expense of marrying a daughter is 
always more severe, than that of marrying a son, because the 
brides' father always gives money to tlie father of the bride¬ 
groom. The vanity of the parties usually increasing with the 
rank of the individual, and that rank being often unconnected 
with wealth, many fathers of high family cannot procure 
husbands for their daughters, until after the age of puberty. 
In this country such are not absolutely disgraced, and almost 
every girl is married one way or other before 20, the father 
for the purpose begging and borrowing from all quarters, and 
selling all the property he may have; and he is very generally 
blamed, and considered as a great sinner, if he has not done 
so before the girl reaches her llth year, because he must 
then be content to take whatever match offers, and his 
daughter will be married in a manner very unsuitable to her 
rank. In some psrts of these districts it was alleged, that it 
was not the expense of the ceremony alone, which prevented 
men of rank from procuring matches for their daughters in 
due season. It was there said, that the Zemindars wasted 
the whole of their means on law-suits, and had little left for 
the due maintenance of their family dignity. The marriage 
season lasts in the utmost vigour all Vaisakh and Jyaishtha 
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(12th April, 12th June inclusive), during which little or no 
uMTOideble labour is performed by any except musicians, 
and the attendants on the shows and feasts, and there are 
some married in Phalgun (11 th February, Ilth March) and 
Asharh (13th June, 14th July), but no Hindu will marry in 
any other month, but more especially inChaitra (12th March, 
11th April), when the Muhammedans perform that ceremony. 
The lower ranks are generally married under five years of 
age, 88 the presents required either for the friends or priests 
are trifling, and the feast is usually the produce of their farm 
or pig-stye. Very few of any country marry a second wife, 
while the first lives ; and the custom of Sakadwip does not 
admit of this indulgence. A few rich men, when they have 
lived long with a wife, and have had no children, take a 
second. In this country the marriage (Vibaha) is properly 
only a betrothing, and the wife never enters the husband’s 
house, and does not cohabit with him until she arrives at the 
age of maturity, when she is conducted home with great ex¬ 
pense and ceremony. In Bengal the wife does not indeed 
live with her husband regularly, until the time of maturity; 
hut she is carried to his house immediately on marriage, and, 
although she then returns to her parents, the marriage is 
always consummated so soon after 10 years of age, as the 
astrologer declares the time propitious. Widows, who burn 
themselves with their husband's body are much honoured, 
and a small temple is erected over the ashes. This is called 
Satichaura, or the abode of virtue, and offerings are made, 
especially at marriages. All widows here are admitted to the 
privilege of burning, when they receive the accounts of their 
husband's death, when he has died at a distance. In Bengal 
the widows of Brahmans can only burn, when they can accom¬ 
pany the corpse. A widow in Tikari proceeded fartlier even 
than the custom allows, and, having delayed burning for 10 
years, imagined, that her husband was constantly calling to 
her. She therefore prepared a pile, on which she was 
burned, and gained the praise of all, although the action was 
not strictly legal, especially as she was of the sacred order. 
In these two districts, so far as I can learn, eight or nine 
widows are annually burned. The widows of all those pre¬ 
tending to be of the three higher castes, and of the Kayaa- 
thas, cannot enter into the state of a concubine; but those of 
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all the lower ranks may become Sagais, and, if they have no 
children, usually do so; and it must be observed, that many 
widows, among the low castes especially, are mere children, 
having been married under five years of age. Young widows 
among the Sudras of all ranks are taken as Sagais by their 
husband’s younger brother, if he is single; but, if he is 
married, be must obtain his wife's consent. This however is 
usually given, as the family is disgraced, should the widow 
become wanton. If the husband had no younger brother, 
the widow may live as a Sagai with any man of the same 
caste that she chooses; but a married man cannot take a 
Sagai without the consent of his wife, and this is seldom 
given, unless as above-mentioned, the widow is a sister-in-law. 
No religious ceremony attends the union with a Sagai; but 
the connection is indissoluble, except for adultery. The 
children of a Sagai are reckoned equally pure with those of 
a virgin spouse. 

If a woman has a child out of matrimony, she unavoidably 
becomes an outcast, and her child has no caste; but may 
become a Moslem or prostitute. Men of the Rajput Khatri 
and Kayastha tribes, but no others, openly keep women slaves 
of any pure tribe, and the children are of the same tribe with 
their father, but are called Krishnapukshis, and can only 
marry with each other. But most tribes, high or low, do not 
admit of this indulgence, and the children which they have 
by their slave women, arc considered as belonging to the 
woman’s tribe. No man loses caste by a connection with a 
woman, whose water he can drink ; but, if he has a son by 
a widow or unmarried woman not his stave, the child is an 
outcast. In. the foregoing account of the castes have been 
mentioned the principal sects to which each is addicted. 
Wlmn an Hindu is said to belong to such or such a sect, it 
does not in general absolutely imply, that he worships only 
such or such a god; hut that such or such is his family 
(JtTtfki} ur favourite god {Ishtadenata). In some parts of India 
strict men will pray to no god, but their favourite and 
bis connections, such as his spouse, sons, and servants ; 
but in this district it is not usual to be so wedded; and 
although the daily prayers of the pious Hindu are offered 
to some one god, he without scruple has recourse to any 
other, of whom he thinks he may be in need; and never ap- 
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proaches any image or holy place without showing some mark 
of respect. Die worshippers of Vishnu are every where the 
most strict, and some few of tliein here will neither pray nor 
even show common civility to any god but those of their own 
sect. Here a great projtortion of the Hindus, among whom 
are even many of tlie sacred order, and a large share of the 
military Brahmans, attaeli themselves to no sect, do not 
trouble themselves witli daily prayers, and consult no sage to 
receive a secret form of worship. These are at perfect 
liberty to apply to any god that comes in their way; and, 
wlicn agitated by strong liopes or fears, are not behind tlieir 
neighbours in the earnestness of their offerings. Besides, a 
very large proportion of the Hindus belong to the sect of 
Nanak, and these ajrply indifferently to all tlic images that 
are in credit, on which account llicy are reckoned orthodox 
((Utiir), although they do not belong to any of the five sects 
established as such by Sangkar Acharya. Of these five, three 
only prevail in these districts; namely, Saiva, Sakta, and 
\'aisima; and, including the Nanaks to complete the orthodox, 
may be in the following proportions; Saivas three-sixteenths, 
.Saktas five-sixtner.tbs, Vaishnavs two-sixteenths, Nanaks six- 
sixteenths. The same persons being the sages (gurus), who 
instruct both Saivas and Saktas, tlieir real proportion is 
not easily ascertained, especially as a great many of the Hin¬ 
dus of these districts are so careless or ignorant that they 
never have taken the trouble to inquire from their instructor 
whether the secret prayer is addressed to Siva or Sakti, 
and they do not understand a word of it. Kven the Gurus 
are themselves often so ignorant of their law, that they can 
give their followers no directions concerning what ceremonies 
they should observe: nor is the loss great, although these 
ceremonies would serve to point out the sect to which the 
performer belonged. It iniist he oliserved, that every Hindu 
who has received instruction (upailesj from a sage (gun), 
should pray once a day to his favourite god (hlilailrrufa) 
and that the form by which he is inslrucU'd to pray is always 
taken from tlie Tantras, The Hindi! also oiigiit to pray tliree 
times a day for the remission of his sins, by foi'iiis culled 
sandfly a and ahnik, tlie foruiei' taken from tlie VeJs, the 
latter from the Tantras; but livaluiiiins alone are allowed to 
use the portions of the Vedas, the Sudras must content tliem- 
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selves with the Tantras. These forms are the same fur all 
sects. In these districts many of those even, who have re¬ 
ceived instruction from their sage, content thrniselves with 
repeating this daily, and make no offerings; and very few 
trouble themselves to ask tiivcc times a day fur the retnissiuu 
of their sins. In Bengal people arc more attentive to these 
forms of worship. 

Such as the sect of Snkti, as n'ad at all, chiefly study the 
Mantra Mahodailhi and Mantra Muktahnli, which are ex¬ 
planations of the Tantnas, according to all the doctrines of 
the Dirba Pashu and Vir schools (bfiars). None of the sect 
here acknowledge their following the last ; hut ] am pretty 
well assured, that on many occasions almost every one lb Hows 
its precepts. Of the first there are now-a-days none, which 
is no loss, as it reejuires most extraordinary affectation of 
sanctity, or the must consummate fanaticism, the doctrine 
teaching that the believer is tlie same with god, and ought 
therefore totally to neglect every thing corporeal or terrestrial. 
The names of the Saktis most usually addressed by this .sect 
are Kali and Durga; hut 1 do not believe that in the whole 
of these two districts there is cither a temple or image of one 
or other; and the worship is almost always, as I have said, 
performed in private according to the rules of the \nrhhav. 
The sect of Siva here have none of ti>c works of Smigkara 
Acharya, nor of any great doc lor of that sect; and, if they 
read at all, study the passages in the Tutitras and Purans, in 
which their god is celebrated. None of the sect of Vishnu 
here adhere to that god by the natne i>f N.trayan, they chiefly 
adore Rama j some, however, adlicre to Krishna, and a few 
to Rad ha. In the south of Imli.r the greater part of the sect 
of Vishnu (srhHtiD/itwvnJ reject the worship of the incarna¬ 
tions of that god ; atid, considering him the same with the 
Supreme Being, address their daily prayers to Narayan as 
their favourite deity. But in these districts there are none of 
that sect, although many images arc called Narayan, and re¬ 
ceive some little adoration, such as an offering uf a little oil 
or red lead; but all such images as 1 saw that were called 
Narayan appeared to me to have been taken from the ruined 
temples of tlie sect of the Buddhas, nor do I know what they 
were originally intended to represent. Although there have 
been many Avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu, the worship 
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of only two of them, Rama and Krishna, has given rise to 
sects, at least in modern times, and it is very rare to find any 
temples dedicated to the others, although their images are 
common among the ornaments of religious buildings. In this 
district, however, there are some temples of Vara ha and Na- 
rasingha, and these occasionally receive offerings from people 
in distress or fear; but I have great dniiht whether or not 
the images were originally intended for worship, many of 
them like those called Narayan, seem to fiave been ornanieiils 
taken from the temples of the Ruddhists. In the Tantras, 
however, arc fornis of prayer proper for being addressed to 
these two deities, and to several other of the inearnations of 
Vishnu; hut most of even the ten great inearnations of this 
deity, so far as I ran learn, would never a]jpeiir to have been 
objects of worship with the orthodox Hind ns; fur there are 
no forms of prayer that could be addressed to Buddha, Ba- 
larama, Parasurama, Matsy.i, Kiinmi, ni' Kalki; so that oidy 
four of these great Avatars would appear to liave ever been 
worshipped; namely, Srirama, Narasingha, Varaha, and Ba- 
mana. Besides, of the other incarnations there arc in the 
Tantras forms of prayer for worshipping Krishna alone, who 
is also called Gopal, V^.-isiideva, llayagriva. Dad hi bam an, 
Sangkarslmn, and llariliara. Besides those who worship 
Rama and Krishna, some few men in difterent parts have ad¬ 
dicted tliemselves peculiarly to the worship of one or other 
of th<!se above-mentioned forms of the deity; hut I have not 
learned that any such person has been able to establish any 
thing like a sect. The worship of Krishna and his spouse 
has branched into several sects. The greater ]iarf at least of 
the Tantras, which contain the fumis of worshiji of Visliim 
and his Avat.vrs, although .supposed to have been com]io8ed 
by Siva, are believed to liavc been divulged by Narada to 
Gautama. It must be observed, that no images of Vishnu, 
so far us I know, .are by men of an)’ sense called by that 
name; and the only thing woi'sliipped by tlie name Vishnu 
are marks on stones, said to be the impressions of liis feet. 
In these districts there arc several images called Brahma, and 
several saered places liear his name; hut he is not an object 
of worship, nor has any person that 1 have consulted ever 
seen in the Tantras any form, by winch that goil could be 
addressed. Although in these districts there are many temples 
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of Surys, it is by no means clear that there are any of the 
sect peculiarly addicted to the worship of that god, even the 
priests in the temples of this god arc all of other sects; yet 
Brahmans in the daily forms of prayer {sandhyd), which they 
should offer for the remission of their sins, ought to pray 
chiefly to this god by the forms contained in the Vedas. It 
is said, that the Sakadwip colony introduced this worship, 
and in fact it is still confined to their descendants the Brah¬ 
mans ; but the worship of the sun, as the family or favourite 
deity was perhaps introduced into India fay the conquests of 
Darius. 

The images of Ganes are very common in tlm ruins of these 
districts; but I met with no temples dedicated to this god, 
except some Sthans, where he is called a Grani-devata; nor 
are there any persons belonging to the sect particularly ad¬ 
dicted to his worship. Tlie people of rank here pretend to 
reject the worship of the Gram-devatas, and in many villages 
there is no place dedicated to such, while men who affect to 
have more sense than their neighbours, when they begin to 
transplant rice, or on other such occasions as the Gram- 
devatas are worshipped, offer betlc, red lead, rice, and water, 
and call on the name of Vishnu and Kshetrapal, who some 
say is the same with Vishnu, white utlicrs conclude that he is 
Siva; but the vulgar have never been entirely able to abandon 
the worship of the Gram-devatas, and imitate tljeir ancestors 
either by making such offerings as before mentioned to an 
anonymous deity, under whose protection they suppose their 
village to be, or call by that name various ghosts that have 
become objects of worship, or various of the Hindu Devatas, 
such as Mahadeva, Ganes, Devi, Siirya, and Hanuman. The 
ghosts, in fact, and the others called Gram-devatas, seem to 
be the gods most nsnally applied to in all c.ises of danger by 
all ranks, and their favour is courted by bloody sacrifices and 
other offerings. They arc not in general represented by 
images, nor have they temples, but the deity is represented 
by a lump of clay, sometimes placed under a tree, and pro¬ 
vided witli a priest of some low tribe ; but in other cases each 
man, when he wishes to present offerings to any of these 
deities, places ii mass of clay in his house, and makes Ws own 
offering. 1 sliall now mention what I have heard concerning 
each, having already given an account of the gods of this 
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kind most commonly worshipped in eacli division, and by 
each tribe. In Patna, as 1 have abeody said, the great object 
of this kind of worship is PaUneswari, whicli is properly the 
Gram-devata of the place; but this term is considered offen¬ 
sive by her priests, who are Braltmans, and say that their 
goddess is a form of the spouse of Siva, 

The most common and general name, however, under which 
this spouse of the great god is here worshipped, is Bandi, of 
whom 1 hare no where else heard, except in a few places of 
Puraniya and Bhagalpur. But licre the worship is very uni¬ 
versal, and sl)C is called by all ranks the great mother (MaiUi- 
maya), and the higliest goddess (Parmnefwnri). It seems to 
be on this account that by the Brahmans she is admitted to 
he the same with the spouse of Siva, for in other respects 
there seems to he many differences. She is allowed to be 
one of five sisters; nor according to the Pandit is the name 
Band! mentioned in the books, that he knows i finally she is 
never addressed as the favourite or family deity, and she is 
worshipped by all sects. Each man worships this deity in his 
own house. Persons of rank place a small bit of gold or silver 
in a plate, and caM it Bandi. The poor place a lump of clay 
on the floor of the kitchen. A Brahm.in priest (jiuroAit), or 
the mistress of the family, repeats some prayers, and sacri¬ 
fices, if they can be afforded, are ofibred, of such animal aa 
(be votary can cat. lii this district no other female deity is 
a common object of worsliip, except as a family or favourite 
god, or at the usual holiday, called here llic Nacarairi or 
Dataltara, which is the same as the Durgotstab of Bengal; 
but here they do not celebrate tliis holiday with feasting, 
dancing, and music, nor do they make an image of clay, 
which after the festival is thrown into the river. There are 
a few temples of the Saktis, such as Jayamanggata, iiiddhes- 
wari, Sitala, and Tara Devi, that have been already men¬ 
tioned ; but these are entirely local objects of worship, and 
there is not in the whole district above two or three of each. 
The worship of the Chut-devatas or ghosts is exceedingly 
common in these districts, and probably much of the worship 
at Gaya, if not the whole, owes its origin to this superstition, 
which appears to be ancient, as some of the ghosts belong to 
the tribes, which appear to have been long extinct in these 
districts. 
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By far the most celebrated of these objects of worship is 
Guriya. I liavc already mentioned in the account of division 
SherpuT the chief temple and tomb of this deity, who is there 
stated to have been a predatory chief of the Dosad tribe; 
but the worship is universal, and some other castes dispute 
the honour of having given birth to the robber. In some 
places it is alleged, that he was a Kanoj Brahman, and the 
Goyalas allege that he was one of their caste, who was killed 
by a tiger, but this seems an unjust claim to distinction, as 
every where the Dosads are his priests, and receive the offer¬ 
ings, which consist cliicffy of barley meal from the pure 
castes, and of swine from the vile. There are few villages 
in tliese districts that have nut a place dedicated to 

this god. To the same low tribe belong Chuharmal and 
Sales. Ram Thukur is a ghost, that of late years has arisen 
into much note. Siindar, grandfather of Kaja Mitrajit, seems 
to have brought this deity into fashion. A Brahman went 
into Ramgar with tliis chief, and in the forests was seized by 
8 devil, who made the good man constantly call out, that he 
(the devil) was Ram Thakur a Kanoj Brahman, who had 
been killed by some accident, and the devil at the same time 
commanded all the people except Brahmans to worship him, 
which has accordingly been done. This same Ram Thakur 
18 a Gram-devata in Bhagnlpur. He has in tlicse districts no 
fixed places of worship; but when people are in tribulation, 
they place a branch of Tulasi in some part near (lie house, 
and ollor cakes and sugar, and the low tribes sacriiice fowls 
and swine. He has no Pujari. Tulsivir and Barsivir, two 
Musahars, arc in very great retjuest, in 'by far the grcattJr 
part of the Behar district, and next to Guriya and Ram Tha¬ 
kur are those most generally feared. Tilihadano was a Kol, 
his worsliip is therefore ancient. I'arasuram 'I'iiakur was a 
Brahman, as were also 'I'irahultlya Thakur, Hharmadas, Ba- 
labodh, Guuhur, and .lagajivan I'hokur. 

Garbhak IImar, mentioned in my account of Bhagalpur, is 
here allowed to have been a Goyalu, as were also Basanta- 
kumar, Jodbakumar, Kirbhayvir, Kokilebard, and Jojha- 
kumar. Kunudits was a boatman, as were also Jhankivir, 
Kayalavir, and Dayal Singha, wlio was killed by a witch, his 
mother-in-law. Some of the ffshermen in Duriyapur have 
songs in his praise, and detailing his history. Damuvir in 
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SOUK' j)laci;s is said to Iiavc been a Dam, in otlicrs a Goyala, 
but lo tlic former low caste it is generally admitted, that there 
belong I lari mal, Molianvir, Yogivir, Biiikliscn, and Jouhur- 
inal. Karuvir was a Tell or oilman, as was also Badalnayik. 
Barsiyndatio was a palaiujiiiii bearer. Cliililiaduno w.as a 
person of the Koek caste, none of whom now re.siJe in these 
districts. Hawultdas was ,a wasiiermnn. Jagiidis was a Raj¬ 
put, as was also Ud.aravir. i’r.ui Dimmit) was a man of tbe 
low tribe called kaligjar, and llibi is said to liave been a 
woman of tlic same tribe, and is the only fetnale ghost of 
wliich I heard. Tlie.se ghosts are the spirits of persons who 
died by ' .irioiis .u’cldents. A great ])art of them are said to 
have Ih'cu killed by tigers. 1 at one time tliought, that those 
culltnl Viras might have lieen saints worsliippcd on account 
of their cliastity, like the Virikss who Inive hcen mentioned 
in niy .•' 'count of Mysore, and ] stilt suspect that may be the 
c.ase, although the Pin id it says, tliat they arc jiersons who 
were killed in disputes. Some of these deified ghosts {Bhul 
dc'cutas) have small temples of brick, but must of the places, 
w'Jiere lliey arc w'orslit|>pcd, consist of a small luin]) of clay 
or a stone placed utidcr a tree, or sometimes an old image 
lias been taken from some adjacent ruin. Some liave Piyaiis 
generally of the low caste to whirli they belonged; but others 
are attenuen by tlic Brahman of the village. A great many 
of the places, where tlic gHosts arc worshipped, have at¬ 
tached to them a Chatiya or Bhakat, who hy divine inspira¬ 
tion talks nonsense. In these districts such peo]tle are never 
of the sacred ordev; but some of them are military Brah¬ 
mans, and 1 suspect it is such alone, that in Bhagalpur ac¬ 
cept the office; for the Bliakat here at least has no reward 
but honour. If he is of a pure caste, he employs a Brahman 
Pujari to conduct the ceremonies, and this person has all the 
worldly gain. If the Bhakat is impure or vile, no Brahman 
attends, and the Piyari bus all the profit. In these districts 
the terms Kaphi and Phuldliariya are scarcely known, the 
Bhakat being analogous to the first, and the Pujari to the 
second. 

TIic most extraordinary of the Gram-devatas may perhaps 
be considered Mulck Buyo, the Muhaminedan who conquered 
the country; but in Behar I was assured, that iu the adjacent 
country, he is worsliipped as such. The chief forms of 
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worship in these districts among the Hindus, besides the 
daily prayers ofifeied to the favourite god, and the sacrifices 
made partly from fear and partly to. gratify the appetite for 
flesh, are bathing in sacred places on certain days, and pil¬ 
grimage. In the topography have been mentioned the va¬ 
rious places in these districts that are frequented, and the 
numbers that usually attend; but it must be observed, that 
among the people here Gaya is in very little esteem, and Ra- 
jagriha is in much greater request. The most fashionable 
pilgrimage here is to Harihar Chhatra in the district of 
Saran, at the junction of the Gandaki with the Ganges. 
Perhaps one quarter of the whole people in I’atnn go there, 
and many from the district of Bchur do tlie same. To Bai- 
dyanath there may annually go 1500 persons, to Kasi .100, 
to Prayag 000, to Jagannath 400, to Brindaban 50, to Ja- 
nakppr 400, to Kamaleswari rivers in Tirahut 1000. 1 am 
gravely assured by a Pandit, that if a person bring sand 
from this river, the boat, in which he attempts to cross the 
Ganges, will not move. The HoU here is the chief festival. 
The deity, to which this festival is here considered sacred, 
is not Krishna and Radha as in Bengal, but the goddess of 
Holi (Holikadevi); but who Holi is, 1 cannot learn. A very 
few Brahmans perform some religious ceremonies to this god¬ 
dess ; but the generality of the men, during the whole month 
of Phalgun, sing indecent song^, and throw red st.ircli in the 
faces of all within their reach. The women of course keep 
aa mucit out of the way as they can. A very few women of 
the sect of Vishnu in Patna celebrate th« festival of Jiiulan, 
meritioned in the account of Bhagalpur. 

The Goyalas celebrate annually the day called Dewali, as 
ia done at Bhagalpur. In the vulgar tongue this festival is 
here called Gaidhar, and in the Sangskrita, Gokrira, On 
this occasion the Goyalas tie the feet of a pig, and drive 
their cattle over the wretched animal until it is killed, after 
which they boil it in the fields, and eat it. On other occa- 
aions they do not use pork. On this occasion every rich 
man, who has a Goyala to tend hig cattle, sends the*herd to 
partake in the ceremony, and poor men paint their cattles’ 
horns. The Goyalas here do not pray to their cattle, but 
only offer some reddle and ghiu, with which they paint their 
faorna ; but in Bengal they make various offerings, saying 
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accept 80 or so, which is a form similar to what is used to¬ 
wards the gods in prayer. Here it is on the day following 
this festival, that the Govatddhanpuja is performed, when 
the women of all castes pray to a mass of cowdung made in 
somewhat of the human form. The women call this image 
Jongrabongra; but tlie Pandits call it Govarddlian, although 
it is prohahly intended to represent Yama, and Govarddlian 
IS a hill, not a deity. The women having made oficrings to 
the sacred dung, distribute them among their kindred, to 
whom at the same time they threaten death as impending 
from some accident, which is considered as abuse. In Bengal 
on this same day the women, in imitation of Yamuna, the 
sister of Yanrn, judge of the infernal regions, put a mark of 
sandal on tliclr hrothers' forehead, and wi.sh them long life, 
wliich is followed by mutual [iresents. It must be observed, 
tliat the Hindus very often worship (Puja) witliout any tem¬ 
ple or images. In fuel tliey seldom frequent a temple, except 
on peculiar holy days, or when they are afraiil of some im¬ 
pending evil. 'I'he daily worship of their favourite god is 
usually ]ierfurmed at home; if the votary be a Brahman, be¬ 
fore a holy stone (tSaiugrnm) i or, if u Sudra, before some 
watTT in a plate. If the Ganges water can be procured, it is 
preferred ; but any water will do. Tlierc are places, how¬ 
ever, that are reckoned more holy than the house, and per¬ 
sons of more titan ordinary sanctity usually frequent one or 
other of these. The bank of the Ganges is every where, 
and by all sects preferred to any otlier; some otlier rivers 
are reckoned holy at all times and places; but most of them 
are ouly of cflicacy on certain days, and in certain parts of 
their course. Concerning tlie sanctity of other places va¬ 
rious sects disagree. The worshippers of the Saktis and of 
Siva prefer the shade of the Bel tree (.■JIgfe marmetox)-, 
while the sect of Vishnu prefer a place, where tlieTulasi 
(ocymvm sanciuta) has been planted; but many of the two 
former sects resjiect also this plant. All sects conader tixe 
cow-house as holy; but on account of the smell few frequent 
this as a place of worship, except when commemorating their 
deceased ancestors. On such occasions the liousc is equally 
efficacious, wlielhci cattle are at home or abroad; but 
except the Goyalas no Hindu, of whom I have heard, ever 
prays to the sacred herd. 
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The Cbarakpiija is not much in use, nor did 1 hear of its 
being at all practised anywhere except in the city of Patna, 
and town of Gaya. It is held unlawful for the Sudras to read 
any book, composed by the gods or munis, but some few 
Kayasthas read the BhagawatgiCa. The Kshatris and Vais- 
yas might read any book; but none, 1 believe, give them¬ 
selves the trouble. Several Brahmans read and explain the 
Purans to the rich, chiefly part of the Skandha and Padma 
Purans, and sometimes portions of the Scribhagwat. The 
parts selected chiefly explain the efflcacy of various religious 
ceremonies. The people of rank and learning liave a great 
objection to take an oath. According to the Gayitri Tantra, 
I am told, it is considered as ctjually sinful to speak trutli as 
falsehood, when sworn oil the Ganges water, Tuiasi, Sala- 
grain, cow’s dung, or dust of cow’s feet. Sucli forms should 
tljcrcfore be avoided, and I am told, that they w ould have no 
objection to swear on their sacred hooks. 'J’he custom of 
ordeal is never used now, cxccjit to di.scover thieves hy giving 
the accused rice to chew. This is done Ity any leading man 
without orders from the magistrate, a custom that would 
deserve severe reprehension, did the police hold out any ade¬ 
quate means of safety. The sages (gurus), who instruct the 
Hindus, have here much less profit than the priests, who 
perform their ceremonis; on which account the sacred order 
has not been tenacious of this title, nor has it pushed the 
people hard; and a very large proportion of tlic Hindus have 
either no sage, or consult one who belongs to the profane 
orders. 

The proper and military Brahmans of the Sakti and Siva 
sects follow chiefly the Pandits; but all other classes of these 
sects follow chiefly the Dasnami Simnyasis, although these 
pretend to have been founded by Sanghar Acharya, whose 
representatives in tlie south altogether reject the Sakti wor¬ 
ship. None of the Pandits have extensive Influence, and 
may be of any sect; as a person, who himself worships Rama 
as his favourite god, has no scruple in instructing in the 
proper form those who worship Siva; hut in fact most of the 
Pandits, who act us Gurus in these districts, worship Sakti 
as their favourite, and are Tantriks. Snmeof the Dasnamls, 
as has been mentioned in the tupogr.tjihy, liave very nume¬ 
rous followers, and large endowments. One of them, Saryu 
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Giri of BuJdhagaya, i$ a man of learning; but in general 
they are totally ignorant even of writing, of course no account 
of the progress of their society can ]>c expected. Sudrns are 
not admitted into the order ; and after admission there is no 
distinction between Brahman, Kshatri or Vaisya. In these 
districts very few have married, and still fewer have become 
merchants. Most of those who have marrict', are mere far¬ 
mers, and only a very few of them arc received as instructors 
i^y the lower triiH>s. By far the greater part live on the 
profits of their lands and by acting as sages for such as clioosc 
to employ them, for wliich purjmse they travel a good deal, 
and. arc strcmious mendicants. Most of them of course affect 
a life of mortification, but they are accused of being in private 
very indulgent to their sensual appetites, and perhaps the 
chief severity, that many of them inflict on themselves consists 
in long and dangerous pilgrimages. In these they no doubt 
occasionally suffer much; but they arc urged on not only by 
superstition, but by the love of adventure; and, wherever 
they go among the Hindus, they are in general well re¬ 
ceived. Some of them told me, that they hod penetrated 
to Uinggulada, e place on tlie sea-side beyond the mouth of 
the Indus, where there is a temple of great sanctity, but the 
surrounding country is occupied by Muliammedans. These 
unmarried Sannyasis reside in convents; and, where the head 
of the convent disclaims all superior authority, the house is 
called Math, and the superior is called Mahanta. He ap¬ 
points bis successor, by will, from among the Sannyasis of his 
convent. On the accession, a great assembly is licld from all 
the convents near, and each Sannyasi confirms the choice of 
the departed Mahanta by marking the successor’s forehead, 
and giving him presents. In return be gives a great feast. 
The Mahanta admits all those willing and qualified to enter 
into the order; and I understand, that it is not usual to refuse 
any person thus situated. If the person is young, the consent 
of the parents is usually obtained; and many parents vow to 
give a child to the orders. Many houses are dependent on 
these chief convents, and are called Sitnmaral or iiitamandap, 
and a chief callr; ! Karobarl is appointed by the Mahanta to 
superintend eacli dependency. These Karobaris are gene¬ 
rally appointed, where some of the lands of the convent are 
too remote for the maniigemcnt of the Mahanta, or where 
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many people, who wish to adhere to him as their sage, reside 
at a great distance. In both cases the Karobari manages the 
affairs of his superior, and accounts for all his profits, having 
with him a number of Sannyasis sufficient to assist him in 
conducting the business. The whole property ofthe convent, 
and its dependencies, seems to be at the absolute disposal of 
the Mahanta, but he is bound to give food, raiment and lodg¬ 
ing to his dependents, and entertains all travellers belonging 
to the order. In consequence of disputes some have left the 
convent, and set up houses of their own, where they receive 
no assistance from their Mahanta; but in general are still 
considered as his dependents. If however they obtain many 
followers and sufficient means, ttiey may procure an assembly, 
wlkich by the usual ceremonies will constitute them Mahantas. 
Some Karobaris also, who have distinguished themselves, 
have procured the title of Mahanta from an assembly of tJie 
order, without having assumed independence. Some strangers 
intrude on the Sannyasis of these districts, but I believe, tbat 
loss is fully compensated by those of Patna and Behar, who 
encroach on their neighbours of other districts. 

Some few of the Kanphatta Yogis reside at Patna, and arc 
the sages who instruct the weavers called Yogi in the worship 
of Siva under the name of Bhairav. Those both of the sages, 
and of the simpletons, who follow them, that I was able to 
procure, were totally illiterate, so tliat I shall iiot detail the 
extravagances which they related; as I am in hope of meeting 
with some learned man, such as many in this sect liave tlie 
reputation of being. At Gaya resides a woman, who acts as 
a sage (Guru) for some of tins sect; but I learned no par¬ 
ticulars of her history, except that she had lived with a sage, 
and on his death succeeded to the office. There may be in 
tbese districts about 30 families of the Janggams belonging 
to this sect, of whom I have given an account in treating of 
Bhagalpur. Scarcely any of the Aghorpanthi reside in these 
districts. I heard of only three families in the division of 
Sahebgunj one of which belonging to a woman at Koch, who 
is said to instruct some people in lier doctrines. The wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu are divided into four schools (Sampradas) 
called Kudra, Sri, Brahma and Sanak; besides various routes 
(Panthas), by which diflerent doctors have pointed out the 
way to heaven. It is generally admitted, that Sangkar 
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Acharya established five sects among the Hindus, whom he 
admitted to be orthodox, according as they worshipped Siva, 
Farirati, Vishnu, Ganes or Surya; but, so far as I can learn, 
ali his followers in the south adhere to the worship of Siva, 
while all those in the north with whom 1 have met, and who 
have not adopted as guides some schismatic followers of the 
great reformer, adhere to the worship of Vislinn, .and belong 
to the Rudra Satnprada, which he founded; and it is strange, 
that this school of the sect of Vishnu should have adopted 
the name of a god, whom they do not worship. Jagannath 
D.as, a Gaur Frahman of the school of Kamnananda, says, 
that the Dandis of Banaras arc the Gurus of those of tlie 
Kudrn iiamprada, who adhere to the worship of Vishnu, as 
this was csCabiislied by Sangkar Acharya, The Dandis con¬ 
sider themselves as portions of Narayan or of the supreme 
deity, and adopt all the extravagances of the state (Asram) 
called Dandi, from whence they derive their name; but do 
■tot think it necessary to have previously undergone the state 
of Banaprasiha. They ^ve to tlicir disciples (Sishya or 
Chela) ilie form of prayer {vpades) proper for. worshipping 
any of the five jreat gods, that they please. This liowever 
Jagannath says, is not legal, and that the Dandis of the 
Rudra Samprada should only teach the form of prayer suited 
for the worship of Narayan. Jagannatli says, that these 
Dandis are the same with the Gyangii mentioned by Kama- 
lakanta of Ronggopur; while the GokuU Gosaings are the 
same with his Bhagwats, and follow the doctrine of Vishnu- 
swami. From the eight sons of this ])erson all the Gums of 
this sect are descended. The representative of the eldest 
son is said to live at NaChduyar in Marwar, and is much res¬ 
pected. He receives oblations from the whole sect; but he 
would not appear to have any direct authority over his kins¬ 
men. These teach their pupils the form of prayer proper for 
worshipping Gopal, that is the infant Krishna. None of the 
Gokuli Gasaings reside here, but some occasionally come to 
instruct their flock, the shearings of which are not incon¬ 
siderable. They are divided into two kinds, the Sadharani, 
and Samarpani. The pupils of the latter ought to give up 
their whole worldly effects to their spiritual guides, nor will 
they eat nor drink with any other sect. In these degenerate 
days, the pupils do not absolutely give their whole means to 
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the sage, they are allowed to keep a tittle, as a nest egg. Tire 
Sadharanis will eat and drink with any person of their own 
caste, whateYer may be lik sect, nor are they so patient under 
the sheers of their pastors. The abode of the representative of 
Vishnu Swami is called a throne; and the habitations of his 
kinsmen are called mandirs (temples) oi thakurvanis (houses 
of God). Tliey worship the infant Krishna (Gopal), and 
reject that of Radha, who was the favourite spouse of that 
personage, when he reached manhood. They have very few 
followers east of Brindaban; but from thence to die sea at 
Gujjarat they have many. 

By far the greater part of the sect of Vishnu in these 
districts belong to the Sri-samprada, founded by Ramanuj 
Acharya, but none adhere to the original sect as founded by 
that furious bigot: by far the greater part are followers of 
Ramananda, who, as is said by Jagannath Das abovc-men- 
doned, was not the immediate pupil of Ramamij, as 1 was 
told in Puraniya, but studied under Vedanta Aeiiarya, who 
lived in Dravira in the time of Sekundur Shah. Jag.mnath 
interprets this to mean Alexander the Great, of whom some 
account, he says, is given in a hook written in the Hindi 
language, and called the Bhaktamal. It is said to have been 
written in the year of Sambat KJdl, by Nnhaji, a Vairagi, 
and a commentary has been composed by Priyadas, a Benga¬ 
lese follower of Nityananda. This is no doubt a modern 
fable, as the Sekundur Shah, contemporary with Vidanta 
Acharya must have been one of the kings of Delhi, or Bengal, 
for the age of Ramaiiuj is well ascertained. According to 
Jagannath, Ramanuj was sister’s son of Sangkar, the real 
founder of the sects now held orthodox in India, who there¬ 
fore probably flourished in the 11 th century of the Christian 
era. Between Ramanuj and Ramananda there had been a 
succession of five or six pupils. Ramananda was a Dravira 
Brahman, and not of Ayodli, as was asserted in Puraniya. 
Having made a pilgrimage to Badrikasram, nc:ir the source 
of the Ganges, his family on his return would nut. receive 
him, alleging that he had consorted with strange and impure 
people; on which account he settled at Kasi, relinquished 
female society and all other worldly pleasures, and estab¬ 
lished a new branch of the Sri-samprada. There is no differ¬ 
ence between the terms Ramaiiandi and Ramawat, as 1 had 
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beon previously informed; botii arc applicable to either 
Brahman or Sudra, and in general both live together and are 
called Avadluit; but some Brahmans atfect superior purity, 
will not eat with the Sudras, and are called Acharyas. Both 
Ach.aryas and Avadhuts may with propriety he called Vaish- 
nav, nr Vairayn; but the Acharyas arc most usuallv called 
by the former, and the Avadhuts by the latter, naiiu The 
term Vaishnav is not considered as disgraceful for a Brah¬ 
man, as is tlie case in Bengal and in the south ; but the title 
Gosaing, which the Brahmins of the sect of Vishnu adopt 
in Bengal, is considered by the followers of Kainananda as 
highly disgraceful, and as appropriate to the Dasn.ami- 
Sannyasis, their most bitter enemies. In some of tlie ac¬ 
counts which I have formerly givett, 1 have to a certain 
degree been mistaken in calling l])c Bamawats followers of 
Ilamanuj j for altliougli tliey arc of bis school (Samjirada), they 
worship Rama by forms taken from the Tontras, while tliosc 
who strictly adliere to his sect worship Narayan by the forms 
that arc to be found in the Vedas. Tlie Ramanandis indeed 
will iiistrnct tbeir followers in the worship of any god of the 
sidi; of Vishnu, . tich as Rama, Krisliiia, Nrisinglia, and Ba- 
niana among the Avatars, or Naray an, and Vishnu among 
his hcavc'ily t'orius. Althougli all these arc considered as 
various forms of the same god, yet tlie mode of worshipping 
each is dijlcrent; V^asudeva is considered as the same with 
Krishna. No separate worship is by this sect olTered to the 
spouses of these gods; but tbeir worship is always conjoined 
with til at of the male, so tiiat Krishna is never worshipped 
witliout Radha, nor Kama without Sita. Rama and Sita are, 
however, considered as llic proper deities of this sect; and 
flic Ramanandas have not the presumption to consider them¬ 
selves as above tlie worship of the gmls. Tliey Jitive I land is; 
but these retain their hair and tlireaJ, and continue to wor¬ 
ship tlic gods; while the Dandis who follow Sangkar shave 
their heads, bum tbeir badge of lionour, and, considering 
themselves as a port ion of the deity, think that worship is 
quite siiperlluoitE. Some of the Ramanandas have married; 
but they are disgraced, and the men who have kept tiiem- 
selves pure will not eat with them; but they act as Gurus for 
the lower c.istes. Women, both virgins and married, may 
leave the world, and become Avadbutinis, and in the west the 
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custom b common; but here it is exceedingly rare. These 
females may also act as Gurus. There are no divisions among 
the Acharyas, and their convents arc properly called Sthans, 
the chiefs of which are called Mahantas. In these districts 
there are a few Sthans of Acharyas, but they are usually 
confounded with the Akharas; nor have I been able to dis¬ 
tinguish their respective numbers. The Avadhuts are divided 
into three kinds—Nagas, Gudar, and Brikats, vulgo Bilkat. 
The convents of the Avadhuts are called Alkaras; and of the 
Nagas there are seven Akaras or orders, all of whom carry 
arms, and a vast many of them are in the armies of the Rajas 
beyond the Yamuna, Their Mahantas act as Gurus; but 
the multitude go in large armed companies, partly begging, 
and partly forcing themselves into service, or plundering. 
The few settled in these districts have been obliged to abandon 
arms and predatory habits, and for some time their bands 
have not ventured to traverse the country, The Gudar 
dress in partly coloured clothes, and there arc here very few. 
In these districts the Brikats are by far the most prevalent 
class, and are distingubhed by a dress stained reddisli with a 
kind of stone, but difierent from the reddle used by the 
Dasnamb. 

Jagannath is the only Mahanta in these districts who has 
studied grammar, or can be called a man of learning. Some 
of the others can read Sangskrita, and have procured a 
lutOiT^cdge 0^ Itbc meaning tA a pmagWi*, \ivA 

ii'ptZD {L wortlj akkd onn- 

mtt Rhnktnwnn.1. -which %a 

Tilt ifctv itv™ HI tof m mh, 

») m \:Tini itium • Ml nw, Yuai 

the proper study of the Mahantas ought to be the Ramayan 
of Valmiki, the Sri Bhagwat, and the Bhagawat Gita. 

Few of the Akharas of the Ramawats have endowments, 
and none of them have large possessions. Not only the con¬ 
vents occupied by those who remain single are called Akha¬ 
ras; but the same name is given to the house occupied by 
those who have married. Each Akhara occupied by the 
unmarried is under the authority of a chief called Mahanta, 
who os usual appoints a successor from among his followers. 
None but pure Sudras are admitted into the order of Vsu- 
ragis. Men of the impure or vile tribes, who wish to be 
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ttiDught better than their neighbours, and who abstain from 
meat, fish, and spirituous liquors, arc called Khakats, but 
must not be confounded with tlie Chatiya lihakats, who ob¬ 
tain reputation by being possessed by devils, who in general 
are strenuous drinkers, and who share largely in the flesh 
of sacrifices. The abstemious Bhakats belong to the sect of 
Vishnu, and at the recommendation of the Vairagis, who are 
their Ourus, Lave given np an indulgence of their upjjctites. 
The followers of Madhav Acharya, are called the Brahma 
Samprada, but do not worship the deity, from whence they 
derive their title. They seem to be divided into two kind.s, 
the Dakshinadi and Uttaradi. The former, burn the mark 
of their god on the shoulder of their followers, a ceremony 
called Chakranti; and in general their sages give the form of 
prayer, that is suited for the worship of Raina^ while the 
peofile of the north do not undergo the fire, and warshi[) 
Krishna and Radha. To the former belong ino.st of the 
Gayawnl Brahmans, who have placed thcniselves under the 
guidance of a person, that has rejected the ])leasures of the 
world, as is usual in the south of India, from whence he 
came. I know nothing farther of hi.s history, as he declined 
al) intercourse. He takes the title of Dandi Swami. It 
would have been curious to have traced tlie time, when the 
Gayawals adopted the sect of Madlmv, and .1 knowledge of 
the circumstances might have led to some explanation of their 
history ; as the origin of this sect is well known, and its date 
recent, that is to say written these 700 years. 

The sages of the northern division (Uttaradi) of the Brah¬ 
ma Samprada are called G os warn is or Gosaings, and must be 
carefully distinguislied from tlie Daan.^mi Mannyasis, who arc 
often called by the latter name, although tliey are wor¬ 
shippers of Siva and the Saktis. On tliis account 1 usually 
call the followers of ’^ishnu, Goswamis, and tlie worsliippcrs 
of Siva, Santiyasis, rejecting the term Go.saing as duliious, 
altliough it is in common use for both sects. I'lic Goswamis 
of Bengal are the Uttaradi of the Bralinia Samprada, and 
have not penetrated into these districts. I have not heard 
in these districts of any who follow the Sanak Samprada or 
school of Nimbak, and therefore proceed to describe the 
Panllias or new routes to lieaven. 

The Kavirs in this district have some followers, and their 
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Gurus take the name of Vairagi, whether they have orU 
ginally been Brahmans or Sudras. Several women have taken 
this order, among whom is Bibekdas, horn in tlie west in 
the family of a Kanojiya nf.-ilimnn. She is reckoned the 
most intelligent person of the sect in Patna, and gives me the 
following information. She reads in the vulgar language, and 
is not at all affeeted in her manners. Slie does not even wear 
a veil, and vi.sited me without hesitation. The Kavir do not 
give any secret form of prayer, lint in its place instruct their 
followers in their doctrine; nor ilo they worsliip images. 
They reject the fire worsliip f!wm), and all sacrifices. Tlicy 
pray to none of the liimhi gods; but apply to Kavir aloii<% 
and conceive that he is omnipresent, and the same w ith Para- 
hriahina, and tliat all souls ,are a p.nrt of the divine essence. 
She considers flu* I’liraiis, &('. as of no authority. Tlie pro¬ 
per name of theireniiM'nts is Jsthaii, and the chief of the Sthiin 
is properly ealletl Sadliii, altlunigii in the country the convent 
is usually called Akhara, and tlie chief Mnlianta. The Vai- 
ragis male and female m'ver marn, and they have no Piirohits. 
When they die they may be either hurled or thrown into the 
river. Some married men act as Gums, but my informant 
considers this as quite irregular, although some of them are 
alleged to he de.scended of Dharmadas, imt these reside in 
Bundelkhandct. I .suspect that these murried men are of the 
Baktahu sect, for whom Bihekdas seems to nrofess a great 
adliorrcncc. The Kavirs I'ave in fact dividi'd into 12 Pati- 
thas, all on very had terms with each other, but 1 have not 
learned the circumstances which have given rise to their 
schisms. The flock of the Kavirs apply to Piirohits, and 
these pray for their employer.^ to an\ gods that tliey please; 
but they are not allowed to eat or kill any thing that has life, 
nor to offer sacrifices. Although these Kavirs seem to differ 
as much as the Buddliists from the commonly received opinions, 
and are pcrhajis a remnant of that aiicieiit sect, or at least 
have adojited many of its tenets, they are admitted to be 
orthodox (astik), and are usually said to he of the sect of 
Vishnu; and this they do not deny, liecaiisc Kavir, the mas¬ 
ter of Dharmadas, was a pupil of B.amaiianda. Dharmadas 
appears to have been a weaver, and perhaps originally a Mu- 
hammedan, from which sect he has probably borrowed several 
of his ideas. The hatred between the llumaiiaiidis ami Kavirs 
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is very bitter, nor do I know tliat the former and the Das- 
nami Sauiiyasis look on eacii other with a nioro jiiire eectesi- 
astic hitternesfi. ilie |{aiiianaiuli.'< deny that l^liarmadas was 
a pupil of Kavir, and, as the sect of the Kavir is evidently 
quite ninderi), it seems to have been in order to show that 
IMiarmadas could not have been a pupil of Kavir, that they 
have invented the fable of 1 la in an and a, the master of Kavir, 
havin'; been cnnteniporary with Alexander the Great. 

In these districts another way to heaven has been ]iointcd 
out by certain persons called Itadha-ballabliis, because they 
worship as their favourite gods (hliUnU'ituUt), Kadlia and her 
spouse Krishna; but they dill'er from the G us warn is of 15 en- 
^al, who worship the same deities, in .iddre.ssing the goddess 
before her husband. The sages of this sect, for what reason 
I know not, seem to he very reserved, nor could I Induce any 
of them to eummunicate an account of their order, so that 
wlmt 1 here state is taken from Matinalal, a Brahman of 
another school. I ie says that among the Kadliaba 11abins no 
person is admitted to be a Guswami, unless he is born of the 
sacred order; liut that every Brahman who belongs to llic 
sect is not a Goswami; sucli only as act as Gurus are entitled 
to tills appellation. These Gurus may either marry or .ab¬ 
stain from this 'ndulgence, as they please. 'I’lie oHicc is not 
strictly speaking hereditary ; hut the Gurus usually breed up 
all the ir sons ili that line, and the jirofits of the iliiek are 
divided among the hrother.s, like any other property. The 
chief of the whole sect, named fthadrilal, resides in liriiida- 
baii, and his ancestors for several generations liave enjoyed 
the office, caeb .assuming the title Lai, from one of llie names 
of Krishna. The residence of this high priest is called a 
throne (g»f5), while those of his dependent Goswamia arc 
called mandira or temples. The chief receives presents from 
his deiiendenta, and may fine them for irrejjuiarities, hut can¬ 
not displace them. The Goswamis give secret instruction 
to Brahmans, Ksliatri.s, Vaisj.is, and jiiire Siidr.as; 
but tliey employ no one of this latter tribe to instruct tlie im¬ 
pure, with whom they will have no cotmeefion, as the whole 
of their followers must live what is called a pure life, and 
totally abstain from all animal food or intoxicating liquor. 
Mannalid is not ae(|uainted with the history of ties sect; but 
says that it is (u be ibuud in the Bliakta-llaklinewale, a book 

0 
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written in tlie Hindi dialect, much intermixed however with 
Sangskrita. The sect is most numerous in all the country 
between Brindnbau and Gujjarat, in which latter there are 
many of its adherents. The members are mostly Gaur Brah* 
mans, Agarwala Vaisyas, and Jatwala cow-herds. 

The Brahmans, who perform ceremonies, are those in 
these districts, who obtain most profit; and, whether they 
act for high or low, they are usually called Purohit Brahmans, 
unless by their learning they have obtained the higher title of 
Pandit. There are therefore none called Dasakarmns; hut 
the title Purohit Brahman may he considered as analogous, 
because every man who has the least learning is called a 
Pandit. In some ]ilaccs the Purohits who can read Sangskrita, 
and understand it more or less, are called Pangre; whiii; those 
who repeat the ceremonies by rote are called Sangre. The 
most essential di/lerence, concerning Purohits, between these 
districts and those hitherto surveyed is, that no Brahman 
is here disgra(N-d by officiating for the impure tribes. nor 
have any of these tribes Brahmans peculiarly degraded to 
act for them. Brahmans of science, however, or in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, would scorn to pray for such seiitn, and in each 
village there is usually a Dihi Brahman, who performs tile 
ccrcmoiiie.s of all the imjnire tribes, and such of the pure 
Sudras as cannot ailord to employ a family Purohit. These 
Dihi Bruhin.tns are usually Jausis, and are exactly analogous 
to the P.anchangas of Karnata, described in my account of 
Mysore, and so called from the almanack (PangjiJ, which 
they consult. There are therefore in this district no Varna, 
or degraded Brahmans, nor are those at all disgraced who 
officiate in any temple as Pandas. The chief duty of a Pu- 
ruliit is to perform the ceremonies proper on 10 affairs of 
im]inrtance {htniuis ); at the first ajipt:arance of the catamenia 
in girls {garhltadliiitia), at the third month of pregnancy 
[piiagfabdim), at the eiglitli iiiontfi of pregnancy {simaHla), at 
one month after birth at bestowing the name 

(KowtotocftMo), on first giving I'tcc to the child {annaprasana), 
on the shaving the head of the child (cUurakaruua), on per¬ 
forating its ears {karnnhedha), on a young Brahman’s assum¬ 
ing the thread (upanai/am), and on marriage {ribaha). The 
whole ceremonies used on those occ.asions are taken from the 
Vedas, and differ according to the Veda, which each man 
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follows; for no man in his ceremonies uses more than one of 
these books. In these districts by far the greater part use 
the Yajurreda, some use the Same, and a very few the Rikh; 
but none use the Atharba. In Bengal this last is equally 
neglected, but the greater part use the Sama, some use the 
Yajur, and a few the Hikh. It must however be observed, 
that the Sudras cannot perform Upayanaya, because they do 
not wear a thread, and that it is very seldom that any one, 
even of the sacred order, performs the whole of the 10 affairs 
recommended b> law. The three higher ranks usually per. 
form Namakarana, Annaprasana, Cliurakarana, Upanayana, 
and Vibaha. The Puroliits also read the funeral ceremonies, 
and those used at the commemoration of deceased parents, 
all of which also are taken from the Vedas. They also read 
the ceremonies wliicli are used when their {yajataan) em~ 
plo}'er offers gifts to the Brahmans (Jana) for recovering from 
sin, for procuring the admission of his parents into heaven, or 
for honouring his god (Jshtadcuaiu). The ceremonies which 
arcomp.iny gifts to the Bralmians on tlie two first occasions 
are taken froiri the Vedas. Those which accompany the 
offerings made m lion our of tlic gods, in both Bengal and 
Beliar, are taken from the Tan Iras. J'lie Purohit sometimes 
also reads prayers for his enqdoyer at places of pilgrimage, 
on the holiday at any temple, or wiien his employer is in 
danger, and applies to any god for assistance ; but these cere- 
monies arc most usually performed by the priest attached to 
the place of worship, unless tl'C priest is of a low caste, and 
the votary is a Rralniian. The ceremonies used on these 
occasions are mostly taken from the Purans, but some arc 
contained in the Tantras, and a few in the Vedas. Many 
bloody sacrifices are performed without the assistance of a 
priest of any kind, either Purohit or Pujari. In the Vedas 
are given forms for the sacrifice of men, bulls, and horses, 
and in the Tantras are forms for the human sacrifices; but 
alt such offerings are now considered illegal; and it must be 
remarked, that of the five deities, Sakti, Siva, Vishnu, Surya, 
and Gancs, to whose worship Sangkar restricted the orthodox, 
the first alone can be appeased by blood. It must be indeed 
allowed that Bhairav, usually considered as a form of Siva, 
receives sacTifices; but it is alleged, that this is only legal 
when he is considered as a Gram'devata. The whole of the 
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10 Kamis arc accompanied by bunit-offerings (hom), as 
directed in tlie Vedas. According to tlicsc books, these 
burnt-offerings might be made of animals; but in tliesc dis¬ 
tricts all l.lie burnt-offerings are of inanimate matter. Burnt- 
offerings are also directed in the Purans and Tantras; but in 
these districts this ceremony is now very seldom, if ever used, 
either in the worship of the favourite or other gods, except 
at the Durga-l’uja, wliich happens once a year. 

Tlie only Brafinians wlio have here suffered degradation 
arc the Kanlahas or Mahapatras, who take the offerings 
made, when cliildi'Cn for the first time perform the ceremonies 
in commemoration of their deceased parents. I’licy are (juite 
ignorant, arni may amount to families. They neither can 
read nor ri>]ie,Ll the ceremonies, necessary at funerals, and in 
thc.se districts everi, Sndras Purohit reads these without dis¬ 
grace, which Itv riiv Itmigalese was at first considiwcd incre¬ 
dible, and always held by them as aboniinable, and therefore 
they considered all the Bralunans in Alagadlni as Marni- 
poras; but tliere no such title is known. No Sudra will 
drink the w ater touched by a Kantalia; still, Iinwcver, it is 
much more sinful to kill one of tlicm tlian to kill a king; 
although, in comparisoti with a Pandit, tlie death of a Kiin- 
taha is a mere trifle. The death of a K.ni!talia and that of a 
military Brahman are considered as about nearly et[ual, both 
by performing low offices having become uie'licient, and tile 
word used to express this is tliat applied to land wliich 

is uncultivated. 

Bralimans, before they assume the thread, which is their 
badge of distinction, pass only one day in the exercises of 
Brahmacliari, whicli consist in living pure, that is the young 
man eats rice and milk, rubs himself with turmeric and oil, 
and then bathes. If he is able, he reads some forms of 
jiraycr; and if he is not able, he repeats them after some 
person who can read. To such a low ebb are reduced the 
studies considered necessary for admission into die sacred 
order, since it has become hereditary. In former times 
there seem to have been required long studies, and penances. 
At Patna is one man, wito, although he has lung ago taken 
the thread, and is married, calls himself a Brahmacliari, and 
on the strength of this, ami much grimace and affectation 
of penance and sanctity, although he is a very ignorant fel- 
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low, procures a good deal of money, being a most impudent 
beggar, lie is a native of Bengal. A Maliratta Brahman, 
who has taken the thread, but whose liistory is unknown, 
because he observes an entire silence, is also called a Bruh- 
machari, and has placed himself in the most public market .at 
Patna. He has several attendants of the sacred order, who 
beg for him, and minister to his wants. They say, that he 
has vowed silence for 13 years. He issues his orders in 
writing, and can therefore write, and he appears occasionally 
to read, having some few books; but in all probability they 
are merely de^ofiunal. 

No Brahmans of this district have become hermits (liava~ 
prasthas] \ nor have any gone to Benares to t.ike u]>on them¬ 
selves the severe rules of Handi: although, as has been 
mentioned, several such persons visit this district, and are 
ft>llo\ved as sages by a good tnaiiy very wealthy persons, 
especially among tlie Gayaw.tls, their unmarried Guru being 
of this order. 'J'liese Hand is seem to be analogous to the 
Samiynsis of the south of India, who must by no means be 
eoiift unded wiiti llie ignorant fellows here so called ; hut the 
Ir.uiiiis lu re would neither seem to ])ossess tlie learning nor 
authority of’those that arc in the south. In this, however, 1 may 
be mistaken, as 1 suspect, that several impostors assume the 
name, nhie.i titey have [lisgraccd. I had no opportunity of 
convei sing with any of ihciii. One man, who has adopted 
the extravagance of a Gymnosopliist (Paramliangsa), resides 
occasionally with the Branu'chari of Bengal before men¬ 
tioned, a companion worthy of his folly. He very seldom 
speaks, so that the Pandit of the survey cannot discover 
whether or not he has any science. The silence probably, 
however, is very prudential. He is not a native of these 
districts. 

At Raj agriha, a hermit of the kind called Tapasya, or 
penitent, has seated himself in an open gallery in front of a 
thatched hut. He sits all day in the posture, in which the 
Buddhas and Tirthangkars of the sect of Jain are repre¬ 
sented, and is well besmeared with the ashes of cow dung. 
He neither moves nor speaks, and those, who choose, give 
him alms. If on any day he receives nothing, he fasts ; for 
he never lays up for to-morrow, and whatever is superfluous 
he gives to the poor. He was one of the most humiliating 
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objects that I have ever beheld. It was alleged by the people 
round, that some thieves had stolen his blanket; but I sus¬ 
pected, that this was a mere fetch to procure a rupee, as to 
their utter astonishment 1 had not given him any thing. It 
seems scarcely credible, that any thief should have stolen 
from such an anim.vl, who, besides his wretchedness, was 
supposed by all classes to enjoy a large proportion of divine 
favour, A few women who have dedicated themselves to God, 
are called Avadhutinis, and live by begging, but 1 do not 
know their history farther than has been already mentioned. 
With regard to tlicir manner of life, and the res|)cct which 
they obtain, they seem to be much on the same footing as 
the Dasnauii Sannynsis, Two or three other women have 
set up as sages 'Gurus) to instruct mankind, and have been 
submitted to as heir.s of their husbands, who previously filled 
the office. All those called Kralimans, for the determination 
of offences against the rules of caste, are divided into associa¬ 
tions railed Samuha. None of the lower caste.s are admitted 
into these Samuhas, and each division of the Brahmans has 
its peculiar associations. All the memhers of each Samuha 
arc equal, no Brahman willingly admitting any superior. No 
fines ,are exacted, hut ,’iii entertainment is given by the guilty 
person, if he is again received into society. The lower tribes 
have similar associations called Cliatais, because no one ac¬ 
cused of any impropriety is allowed to sit on tlie same mat 
with the society, until his eharacter has been cleared. The 
Nayasthas and superior castes do not admit the authority of 
chiefs, and till the members of each Chatai are equal; but 
(ha lower tribes have hereditary chiefs, some of whom are 
called IVIaiiJan, some Gorha, some Muhato, and some Meh- 
turs. Fortunately for this district the authority of these 
persons is confined to matters of caste alone, nor in general 
have they heeti allowed to interfere in ordinary affairs; but 
in towns several trades, especially carters, boatmen, and pa¬ 
lanquin bearers, arc under the control of Chaudhuris, or 
Majhis, who enable them to fleece travellers. They pretend 
to have orders from the judge or collector, and with proper 
regulations such offices might no doubt be liighly advan¬ 
tageous. The hereditary chiefs exact fines for transgressions 
contrary to caste. Out of the fine, if it is large, a present ia 
made to the owner of the village or his agent; and the re- 
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mainder, or in trifling cases the whole, is spent in a feast 
Here there are no Bariks, such as are described in the ac¬ 
count of Bliagalpur. If a brast of the sac red kind is killed 
by accident, the expiation is left entirely to the conscience of 
the owner, who sometimes performs a short pilgrimage j but 
if the animal has died tied to the stake, or if it dies after 
being fired with an intention to cure it of disease, or if a per¬ 
son strikes the animal and it dies, the culprit is taken before 
a Brahman called a Laheri, who determines the nature of 
the expiation to be performed. There arc several of these 
Laheris, but by whom appointed I know not. In some cases 
I know the office is hereditary, and has an endowment an¬ 
nexed. 

Or SEVERAL SMALL SECTS.— For the sake of preserving uni¬ 
formity with the accounts of the districts formerly surveyed, 

I here treat of the Sikhs, although this sect is considerably 
more numerous than any one of the five that since the time 
of Sangkar Acharya have been usually considered orthodox; 
but, although the Sikhs altogether reject the Brahmans as 
their sages, anil receive no secret form of prayer, by which 
they can daily address one or other of the five great divinities 
of the Hindus, still they are admitted to be orthodox (Asiik), 
for which 1 have not heard anything like reason assigned, 
farther tiian that the Jain and Buddhists were condemned by 
Sangkar and Udayan, two great luminaries of the Hindu law, 
and that since the rise of the Sikhs no person of such autho¬ 
rity has appeared. The real reason is perliaps, that the 
office of Guru, in the parts where the Sikhs prevail, is of 
little importance, and the successors of Nanak have allowed 
the Brahmans to remain in the full enjoyment of the Purohit’s 
office, although this seems to have been dune rather as a 
matter of prudence, or as an indulgence to weak consciences, 
than as a thing enjoined, or perhaps even allowed by the 
founder of the sect. Although I have not seen the account 
of this sect, that has been lately published in the Asiatick 
Researches, I suppose, that it enters fully into all the details 
necessary on the subject. I shall therefore avoid long dis¬ 
cussions, and mention chiefly the substance of what was said 
by Govinda Das, chief of a hang or division of the sect, and 
who presides over 360 gudis or thrones, that it to say a-con- 
siderable but indefinite number of places, where there is a 
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seat called a throne fur hii! reception. lie usually resides at 
Itckabgunj in the suburbs of Ritna, and is a mitldlc aged 
man, free from hypocritical cant, or the alTectatioii of austerity; 
but does not appear to have any learning, .and is exceedingly 
tiresome from repeating many Pauranik legends, lie calls 
himself a Fakir, and aeknowledges, that at Luekiiow and 
Moorsliedahiid there are two persons of eipud rank to himself; 
but denies, that tliis dignity is due to the ))crsons in this 
district and in Shahabad, who ehiiiu the honour of indepeii- 
deuce, and the former of wiiuin have been enumerated in the 
topography, as persons pos-sessed of jurisdiction. The Fakirs 
of the Kholiisah sect of Sikhs admit into their own order 
only Prahinans, Ksliatriyas and Vaisviis ; lint among their 
followers they admit all lliiitliis, wlm are not vile; and they 
entirely exclude all Mleehehhas. such a.s iiliiliLimmedatis or 
Christians. The Fakir like many other lliiiiiiis uijiiiit>, that 
there is only one supreme God , P.tranie.iwara), but he aeserts, 
that no one eien of the inferior deities kiinwa liis name, nor 
anything of what he does, and that lie gives himself no sort 
of trouble about human adairs; yet be thinks, that Im ought 
to be the only object of worsbip. lie idliiws. that Vishnu, 
Brahma and Siva are gods (Iswaia), and lie oeeasirmally 
makes them offerings; but lie .says, that lie docs so tnerely in 
compliance with the custom of tlie lountry. 'I'be Sikhs, as 
I have said, have no seerel form v>f prayei ; but tlieir sages 
(Guru) in> true t them in a short creed, like that of the Miihain- 
medans, and this they are taught In n^peal. i'hey liave nl.so 
four forms of jirayer, for four dilfereiil times of tlie day; ;nid, 
when any person gives an enlertainnieiii, or make oflerings at 
the house of meeting (Saiiggat or Dliarmasala'', one or more 
of these forms tin' repeated, aectirdiog to tlie time or limes 
when the offering is mmle. A jiersoti of any religion may 
partake of these enterlainitieiits ; lint an inti del is not eoii- 
sidered as at all eouverted by sneli part iei pat ion, nor would 
a Sikh admit any siicli person to eat in his liouse. The 
Fakirs soinetiines inarrv ; hut this is considered as disgraceful. 
All Fakirs, whatever tlieir caste may he, eat togetlier, and in 
order to satisfy tlie eotiseieiices of the |iurer tribes, all abstain 
from many kinds <if fond ;iuJ drink. 'I'lie Fakirs onglit to 
give up all connection with the Brahinans; Imt many in com¬ 
pliance with custom employ Purohits to |ierl<ii’sn their cere- 
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monies. The Siklis, who nre not ailinitted into the order of 
Fakirs, follow exactly the same customs, that they did before 
their admission. They oliserve the same rules of caste, 
employ the same Brahmans as Puroluts in every ceremony, 
and in all cases of danger worship exactly the s.mie gods; 
they abandon only the daily worship of the family god 
(Kuladevatal. 

Nanak had two sons, from whom are descended l,4f)0fami¬ 
lies called Shahnaiiahs, who arc much respected, and reside 
at l>era in the J'unjab, where they seem to he dedicated to 
religion, ami to live on its p rob Is. Nanak appointed as his 
succes.sor a pupil named Uiigat, who wa.s followed by Amar- 
das, Kaiiulas, Arjuiiji, Aaragovind.'i llararay, Ilarekrishiia, 
Tekhahadiir, and Gfivimla, wlio was born at Patna, The 
IVluhaininedaiis began now (o pei’seeute this sect, and the 
Sikhs Inid recourse to arms, (iovinda iloe.s m't scein ever to 
have beeiaiie a warrior; lull he .'i)i]miuleil four giiierals, who 
were not only soldiers hut priests, binec his time there has 
been no gei.eral head iif the seel, and it has divided into two 
branches; the Khalesahs, who arc of the ehurcli militant, 
and wlio usually as such assum(‘ tlie title of Singiia or Lion; 
and the Kholasahs, who coniine thepjiselve.s eiilircfy to sj)i- 
riinals, and arc eomoionty called bikhs, (lie origiiiid name of 
the sect, H’heii it still entirely eonliiied it sell to the iiislriietion 
of llie people in the ])ro])et worsliip of God. In the Punjal) 
the Kliiilesahs ])icvai), and every Kapi in his own doniinioiis 
is considered as the head of both cliureli and state; and they 
liavc become violciii persecutor.s. Goviiida l)as seeming to 
know little of this liranch of tlie seel, and there being scarcely 
any, of them here, 1 shall say nothing farther concerning the 
Sitigh.as, than that tin* llarimajulir in Patna, where Govinda 
the last universal head of the seet was horn, although held 
K.^cred by the whole sect is in po.ssc.ssion of the binghas. A 
Dnyul Siiighu with three assi.sl.mts reside at it, and liatc the 
prolit-s arising from oilerings; hut the place has of late been 
seldom freejuented, the conduct of Daya! binglia, and his 
assistants liaving given scandal 1o the sect; nor in tlie whole 
of these two disti'i. *.- has this jiersoii one dependent f iiidi or 
Sanggat. Govinda toii.sicU'i's him as a peoiiti of no au¬ 
thority, and as a mere keeper of tlie sacred ]ilai'c. In the 
Kholasah sect the Fakirs or spiritual guides, who arc entitled 
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to sit on a throne (gudi), are called Mahanta, and ride on 
horseback, preceded by a flag and drums (Nakarah). The 
Fakirs, who depend on the above, and have charge of meet¬ 
ing-houses (Sanggats or Dharmasalas], are called Balakas. 
These also act as spiritual guides, and the nature of their 
dependence has been explained in my account of Puraniya. 
The assemblies at the Sanggats are quite irregular, and 
depend entirely upon the accidental ofTerings, that are made. 
Even at Rekabgunj, by far the greatest place of worship in 
these countries, there are not now four duly assemblies; but 
it is said, that foimerly these meetings were regular, and, 
when no ofiering was made by any of the laymen, the Mahanta 
defrayed the expense; but Govinda Das considers this as 
unnecessary, and no meeting takes place, but when some 
person makes an oflcring. These however are frequent, and 
sometimes more than four occur on the same day, but nil arc 
given at the four regular times. 

The followers of Sivanarayan called Santas, and mentioned 
in my account of Bhagalpur, have in these districts made 
little or no progress; but lately a man of Daudnagar made 
some noise, and obtained the title of Santa, although I found 
that he himself disclaimed the distinction; and he seems to 
have been alarmed, whether in consequence of any threats I 
do not know, as unfortunately the man seemed to tliink me 
averse to his cause. He is a merchant of the Khatri tribe, 
and is named Bastiram. I am told that he leads what is called 
a holy life, has read sundry legends in the profane languages, 
and talks much to his neighbours on religious subjects. He 
says to them, that he b of the sect of Vishnu, but constantly 
expatiates on the doctrine of an immaterial Supreme Being 
(Nirakar Parabrahma). It is alleged that he declares Dana, 
that is charity given to Brahmans for procuring a remission 
of sin, to be not only an useless expenditure of worldly means, 
but that in a future life it will prove rather prejudicial. His 
son, who visited me, denied this damnable heresy; but it 
seems to me that he teaches some doctrine which he knows 
is looked upon as dangerous ; for when I wished the father 
to visit tne, he pretended to be sick, and when I offered to 
visit him, be sent hb son to inform me in a civil manner that 
he must be excused. In these districts the Jain are called 
Srawak. The number of this sect settled here is not great, 
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nmounting to about 350 families; but they possess considet- 
at)]e wealth, having all engaged in trade, and many of them 
with success. They have, therefore, 17 priests (Yatis), who 
constantly reside, 15 at Patna, and 2 at Behar. With the 
two latter I had several interviews, and they were very com¬ 
mit nicutive, the chief of them being a man of coiisiderable 
learning. At Patna they declined all intercours:-, vhich, I 
.am told, proceeded from their being very shallow, and afraid 
of exposing their ignorance. A Saryuriya Braiiman of the 
sect of Vishnu, n.iined Govinda, was brought to me at Patna; 
as the only person there able and willing to give me informa¬ 
tion on the subject; and he says, that he has been employed 
til instruct some of the Yatis in the Sangshrita language, 
wliicli gave him an opportunity of reading their books and 
knowing their ciisloms. Pinding the business profitable, I 
believe he was a principal means of keeping the Yotis at a 
distant'c; but he was aluindantly diligent in procuring infor¬ 
mation. In travelling through the district, 1 had also an 
op]iortunity of conversing with a great many pilgrims, who 
were visiting the holy plaices mentioned in the topography, 
and who had came from Bundelkhanda. From these sources 
1 collected some intormation respecting this sect, which 1 
HOW' offer ii addition to that, which 1 have given in my ac¬ 
count of Mysore. I'he circumstance by which I am most 
Mir]irised is, that here the hereditary division into the four 
common trilics of Brahman, Kshatri, Vmsya and Sudra is 
totally denied, although these names are considered among 
them as denoting disttncuoiis of employment and rank. All 
the laity here are, tlieriTore, called Vaisyas, lieciiuse they all 
trade ; biLt tlicy assurid me, that in the west of India a great 
many of them arc called Sudras, because they cultivate the 
land or tend herds oi'cattle; while others are called Ksliatris, 
lieeause they carry arms; and they assert, tliat a large pro¬ 
portion of the Itiijputs in Jaynagar, Kundela, Mewar, Marwar, 
Khandliar, Laliaur, Bikaner, Jodhpur, &c., are of their reli¬ 
gion, and that the jirince.s of the first^Hnentioned place con¬ 
tinued J»in, until tiie time of Pratap, the son of Seway- 
Jaysingha, who became ;t worshipper of Vishnu, and received 
IJpades from the Bpalniians. None of t)ie persona with 
w'liom I have met in these districts had ever heard of any 
Braliniiins belonging (o the rJatn, except those who will be 
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afterwards mentioned as forming two kinds of priesthoods, 
rather connected however with the sect than belonging to it. 
There is, therefore, great reason to suspect that the proper 
doctrine of caste, or at least of four castes, similar to those 
which the orthodox Hindus suppose to have originally existed, 
is an innovation among the Jain, although in the south of 
India it seems now completely adopted in compliance with 
the prevailing opinions ; for in Kamata none will admit that 
they are Sudras, the rank being too low, while it is evident 
that no people could have subsisted without by far the greater 
part being labourers; and it is no less evident that Kurnata 
was once inhabited by a people chiefly, if not entirely, of the 
Jain religion. Although the distinction of Brahman Kshatri, 
Vaisya and Sudra has not taken place among the Jain of 
these districts, nor of Bundela, tliey are subdivided into 
tribes, which they call Jat or castes ; and no person of one 
tribe can marry one of another; nor will they cat together 
boiled rice or bread. Tiiese tribes are said to be numerous, 
and 1 met with no one who pretended to know the whole 
that may exist in India; but I heard of the following;— 
Osawal, Pariwal, Puriwal, Paliwa), Kariwal, Agarwal, Yasa- 
wal, Srimal, Srisrimal, Karawal, Barawal, Golsingha, Guj- 
jawal, Bagherwal, and Golilal. Alt the pilgrims from Bun¬ 
dela were of the Pariwal tribe, lu these districts most are 
Osawal and Agarwal, that is, the original inhabitants of Agra; 
but it must be observed, that by far the greater part of the 
Agarwals have been converted to the sect of Vishnu, and are 
admitted to be of the Vaisya caste, which distinction U also 
conceded to those who adhere to the sect of the Jinas. 

The Jain seem long to have been divided into two sects, 
the Swetambar and Digam bar; but of late, as among the 
orthodox, schisms have arisen, and sundry people have pre¬ 
tended to find new ways to heaven by what are called the 
Terepanthi and Bispanthi, that is, the 13 and 20 roads; 
while others called Duriyas have separated still farther from 
former opinions. The Digambars are also called Bhatta- 
rakas. Of these there are scarcely any in this district; nor 
were there any among the pilgrims with whom I conversed. 
I believe, however, that in the south the Digambars are the 
most prevalent. The Digambars, or at least their priests, 
ought to go naked ; but, if those I saw in the south'belonged 
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to this sect, ,Ts I believe was the case, the; have given up this 
absurdity; and even Pandita A chary s, who had obtained 
Nirhav, or divinity, was as decently clothed as an ordinary 
man. What convinces me that it was the Digambar with 
wliom I met in the south is, that this sect has 24- books, 
called Purails, as mentioned in my account of Mysore. The 
names of these books are:—Adipuran or Chakradhar P., 
Ajil P., Sambhav P., Abhinandan P., Saumati P., Padma- 
Prabliava 1’., S.aupaisa P., Chandra-Prabhava P., Saubad- 
liinathiya P., Saitalnathiya P., Sriyangsanathiya P., Vasu- 
pujya I*., PimalnatIliya P., Anantathiya P., Dharmanathiya 
P., Santinathiya P., Kunthunatliiya P., Armallanathiya P., 
Munisubratanathiya ]’., Naminathiya P., Nemnathiya P., 
Parsanatliiyu P., Mahavira P., and Uttara P. These books, 
so far as 1 can learn, give an account of the 84 Tirthangkars, 
or law-givers of the sect; the first 23 giving each an account 
of one sucli jierson, wliile the Uttara Puran gives an account 
of the whole. The sect of Digambar in performing its cere¬ 
monies is saiil to be guided by books called Siddhanta, which 
form its code of Again. The books are—Trailokyasar, Go- 
inatsnr, Piingjaraj, Traitokyadipak, Kshepanasar, Siddhan- 
tasar, Trililianggisar, and Shat pa war. 

Many of these Purnns and Siddliantas are attributed to 
Gautama, or other chief rulers of the (Ganadar) of the sect, 
who are supposed to relate what was said hy the Firthang- 
kars, or law-givers. 

Besides these books tlie Digambars have other books, 
called Charitras, composed by inferior personages. Tliese 
are Vasodliar Charitra, Sripul Ch., Haiiumant Ch., Sita Cb., 
Bhadrubaliu Cb., Jambuawatni Ch., and Pradyumiia Ch. The 
Swetambar imve always held tlie Gym nosophists in the con¬ 
tempt due to ilieir extravagance. So far as is here known, 
tliey are dividcil into 84 Gachh, each of which is under thu 
aulliority, in spirituals, of a priest called Sripujya; but every 
person seems to he at liberty to join whatever Gachh he 
chooses. 'I'lie Sri(>ujya is the Guru ,or spiritual guide of 
the Gachh, and as such, as usual among Hindus of all sects, 
is worshipped hy his followers; hut whether or not he is 
exactly of the same rank with Pandita Acharya, whom I have 
mentioned in my account of Mysore, I cannot ascertain. The 
Sripujya is always by birtli a Srawak, and renounces all 
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worldly pleasure. He educates a number of pupils in the 
same strict manner, and is succeeded by one of these, wbcu 
he is translated to heaven. None of ttie Sripujyas would ap¬ 
pear to reside farther cast than Gwalyor. They seem to 
have each an abode, which may be considered as their head 
quarters; but they pass a great part of their time in visiting 
their own flocks. Although it is for these alone that they 
perform the oifices of delivering secret instruction {Upaden), 
of distributing consecrated ashes, and of reading the book 
called Pritikrama; yet, wherever they go, they arc received 
hy the whole sect with the utmost respect, and in all the 
principal placea which they frequent, houses called Pausal 
have been built for their accommodation. The Sripujyas, 
and their immediate pupils, 1 understand, in general possess 
some learning. The people of each Gachh are so scattered, 
that the Sripujyas have found it necessary to appoint assist¬ 
ants, who may act as deputies to perform the above-men¬ 
tioned ceremonies, and to manage the temporal concerns of 
tbe Sripujya. These assistants are the only persons, who 
in these districts are called YatU, although it would appear 
from Colonel Mackenzie’s account, that in the soutli the 
term is considered applicable to the wliole priesthood. 'I'lie 
Yatis are of the order of Mahabrata, described in the Asiatic 
Researches, by Colonel Mackensie, and ought to observe 
with the utmost strictness the five great virtues of tlie Jain 
law. 1. Pranathipat, respect for the life of all creatures. 
Sd. Mrishabad, truth. 3d. Adutadhan, honesty. 4th. Mai- 
than, chastity. 5th. Poriga, poverty; while they I lave no 
expectation of being elevated to the high dignity of Sripujya. 
On this account it seems to be diflicult to find persons willing 
to fill the office, so that children are usually purchased fur 
the purpose, and among these tbe Srawaks are willing to take 
the children of Braiimans. The two Yatis at Behar hud 
originally been of this order; and being still suspected of a 
hankering after the flesh-pots were far from respected, 
although one of them, as 1 have said, was a man of very con¬ 
siderable learning and good manners, qualification^ which, 1 
am told, are very uncommon in this order of priestliood. 
These Yatis arc the mere agents of the Sripujyas, and ac¬ 
cording to their industry in performing their duty, and t-spe- 
dally in remitting contributions to the sage on whom they 
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depend, arc entrusted witli the care of a larger or smaller 
portion of his Hock, being removable at his pleasure from any 
one place to another. The Yatis usually reside at one of the 
places (pausal) built for their masters' accommodation, and 
each has usually a pupil whom he educates to be his suc¬ 
cessor. If he dies without having educated a successor, the 
Sripujya is his heir, and sends a new Yati to take charge of 
the uHice. In general the Yatis can read Sangskrita, but few 
of them understand much of that language. 

Some holy men, called Sunhegis, make occasional visits to 
llicsc districts. They accept of nothing but what is absolutely 
necessary for each day's daily subsistence, and are supposed 
literally to take no care for tomorrow. The Srawaks of the 
Swetamhar sect would appear to have no proper Puroliits, or 
priests fur conducting their ceremonies; each man worships 
tlic gods for himself, and makes his oil’eringj nor on such 
occasions is any priest necessary to read jirayers. Among 
them, however, has arisen an order of Brahmans, called 
Bliajaks {cttHug), or Pushkar (flouier-pricsls), who attend at 
their temples, and take the offerings, and on that account arc 
usually called tiieir Purohits, although they are novel cm- 
phiyed to road prayers. The account usually given is, that 
between two and tliree centuries ago, tlu' sect having under¬ 
gone persee.itlon, tliese Brahmans took arms in their defence, 
and have ever since been allowed to liave charge of the 
temples, to receive the offerings, and to supply tlioso who 
came to worship with turmeric, red lead, and some other 
articles usually employed. All tlie Bh.ijaks that I have 
seen adhered to the orthodox faith. The same may be 
said of the garland-makers of whom one is usually 

att.nclicd to each temple, in order to keeji it clean, and to 
supply votaries witji flowers. The Sraw.aks of the Swet- 
ambar sect seem indeed to have little occasion for Purohits, 
as of what are called tlie ten aclions, (nasakarma) rc<iuircd 
by the orthodox, marriage alone is here accompanied by 
any religious ceremony, and any Braiimau is employed by 
the Srawaks to read tlie ceremony usual on such occasions. 
The reason of tliis seems to be, that the eereinony being uni¬ 
versal among their neighbours, the Srawaks are afraid, least 
without it the contract might not be considered valid. In tbe 
suiitb it would appear from Major Mackensic's accoin , tliat 
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the Jain attend to the performance of all these ten religious 
actions, and also to the ceremony of initiation (Upanayana), 
which the Srawaks here entirely neglect. All the Srawaks 
here ought to he Anabratas, which order requires their observ¬ 
ing the ftve great virtues lately mentioned, as far as consistent 
with the existence of society; for what 1 have called chastity, 
is a total abstinence, and poverty implies the total neglect of 
worldly concerns; and these rules observed with rigour, it is 
evident, are incompatible with the existence of society. The 
Srawaks worship their 24 great teachers, usually here called 
Avatars, although Tirthangkar seems to be the most proper 
name; and also some of their most celebrated disciples, among 
whom 11 attendants on Mahavira are the most conspicuous; but 
of these Gautama is by far the most eminent, and seems to 
be as remarkable here as Gometrai is in the south. Mr. Cole- 
brooke in his treatise on the Jain, published in the Asiatick 
Researches says, that this person is only called Gautama on 
account of his being descended from that person, and such 
may be the case; but the Yati at Behar, and Govinda of 
Patna assured me, that they consider the disciple of Maha¬ 
vira as the son of Mayadevi, and as the author of the Indian 
Metaphysics. In their temples they have images of all these 
persons, which they worship; but their devotions arc more 
usually addressed to what are called the representations 
of their feet. The places where all these personages were 
begotten (Garbha), where they were born (Janma), where 
they resigned worldly pleasures (Diksliya), where they 
began to meditate (Gyangr), and where they departed 
from this world (Nirban), and are considered holy, and arc 
frequented by pilgrims, and many such have been men¬ 
tioned in the topography. All the 24 Tirthangkars are 
said to have been sons of kings, except Nemnath, and he 
was of the royal family of the moon, being descended from 
Jadu, the ancestor of Krishna. Yasupujya another of these 
Tirthangkars, died at Champanagar in the reign of Raja 
Dadhibahan, who lived after Kama. These circumstances 
connected with the reforms of the Puuranik chronology given 
by Major Witford and Mr, Bentley, will serve in some mea¬ 
sure to show, what reductions will be necessary on the 
extravagance of Jain chronology. The Yati of Behar says, 
that the best account of their Avatars and kings is to be 
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fbund in a book called tlie Bbagawatsutra consUUng of 45,000 
couplets {iloka), and that the beat account of their places of 
pilgrimage is called the Tara Tambul, Much historical 
matter is said also to be contained in their Purans totally dif¬ 
ferent from the books of the orthodox called by these names, 
although both have probably been derived from some common 
original, now lost. 1 am assured by Gorinda, that the Sra- 
waks here frequently study the same Purans with the ortho¬ 
dox Hindus, riz. Ambhoruha, Vishnu, Vayu, Bhagawanta, 
Narada, Markandeya, Agnidaivata, Bhavishya, Brahmabai- 
barta, Lingga, Varaha, Skandha, Bamana, Matsya, Kur- 
ma, Garura, Brahma, and Itihasa. The Swetanibar also 
acknowledge the laws [smritt) of the ^ Munis of the ortho¬ 
dox, who have already been mentioned, and place these sages 
in the same succession. The Swetambai have no less than 
45, or as some allege 54 Siddhantas or Agams for the direc¬ 
tion of their worship, but they seem to contain much extr»- 
neous matter. Among these are the Tliananggi Sutra, the 
Gyangnti Sutra, the Sugoranggi Sutra, the Upasakadesa, the 
Mahapandanna, tbe Nandi Sutra, the Pandamia, the Rayap- 
seni, the Jivabhigam, the Jambudwippannatri, the Surapan- 
natti, tlie Chandrasagarpannatti, the Kalpa Sutra, the Katan- 
trabibhrama Sutra, the Shashthi Sutra, and the Sanggrahani 
Sutra. 

The temples of Srawaks are here called Deohara. 
In many of them Bhmrav is an object of worship. The Sra¬ 
waks look on him as a minister of the gods, and he is repre¬ 
sented by a mass of clay usually placed under a shed. The 
Srawaks here worship no less than 4S female deities, among 
whom are Padmawati, Chakreswari, Chandrakantha, Srima- 
line, &c. but I have learned nothing of their history, nor did 
1 see any of their images. The Srawaks also worship Kshe- 
trapal, tbe god of cities like the Gram-devata of the vulgar. 
In this district the Srawak do not usually worship any of tbe 
gods (i)eeutar) adored by ordinary Hindus, such as Rama, 
Krishna, Siva, Kali, &c. but when afraid of any great im¬ 
pending evil, and when they think, that they have failed 
In procuring relief from their own gods, they sometimes, 
just like the Moslems, have resource to whatever idols may 
be faahionable, and employ a Brahman to perform the 
ceiemonies. They admit the sun and heavenly bodies to 
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be deities, but do not consider them proper objects of worship. 
The Srawaks do not themselves perforin Horn, that is they 
do not make burnt offerings, and they abhor animal sacri¬ 
fices ; and put themselves to the most extreme inconvenience 
in order to avoid killing, by any accident, even the most mi¬ 
nute reptile; but when afraid of any misfortune, they employ 
a Brahman to make the offering called Horn. This seems, 
however, to be a superstition crept in among them from their 
neighbours, just like the worship of the gods of the orthodox 
Hindus. Besides the Digambar and Swetambar, as already 
mentioned, three sects, called Terepanthi, Bispanthi, and 
Duriyas seem to have lately arisen among the Jain, a proof, 
that they are now freed from the terrors of persecution. The 
Terepanthis and Bispanthis are so few in number, that I 
have not been able to learn the differences of opinion, on 
account of which they have separated from each other; but 
both agree in rejecting the advice of the sages (Gams), who 
are spiritual guides for the two old sects of the Jain; nor 
have they adopted any other persons to perform this im¬ 
portant office. This is a heresy so damnable, that they are 
beheld with the abhorrence due to the heterodox (Naftii), 
while the Swetambar in the west of India, and even in Patna, 
from their weight in the state, are at present admitted by the 
Brahmans to be orthodox These two heterodox 

sects worship the 24 Avatars, and perform other religious 
rites as usual, practices which are entirely condemned by the 
people called Duriyas, all of whom are said to consider them¬ 
selves as having obtained divinity, and therefore as exempted 
from the worship of any god. This extravagance, however, 
has not been accompanied by the system of rejecting the ad¬ 
vice of sages (Gurus), and therefore, although considered as 
heterodox (Nastik), they are thought less dangerous than 
the other two schisms, especially as their sages are ascetics 
of the most extravagant mortification, who wander about 
thoughtless of all worldly concerns, and covered with rags 
and nastiness. The B.oman Catholics, consisting of about 
20 families of native Portuguese, have a church in Patna; 
and there are three or four Armenian families. 
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J'l.ATR XH, V- sG^N'm, I, Vsinhd, fiom Hie Niired pnola |■»|lnll RrafamaJnmda, nrai Hajafiiha, 
>n. S, ItHupc csHeii Tiurva, (riiffiTiiis Imm tbnsii ni Sinjdkiiiids,} iTa&Mlie leinvle nt la- 
raba. Nh'. s ujpi] i, usHSlly calied Hm, hnt pridulil)' rlrslsUi:il tn reptearni a 

Ftiiice dad Pniii rA>^ FensB mi a rr^rrvnlr at Un Matkahiliys Apniis, near S teuiple of itiTS, 
on Hie weit iFinii tbe truipit ol Viralia. 

Pj.atl Xiii, p. 02—Lmafeor a Daddh, anpiuriiai!, hy a rioiid prneeriiin^ from hl»bead, a 
TeiiiileJsnl ns h liirr> asd kurriiunded by inniiinei'i. A pnnui«cijtiu!i ai^rndiUfr ut Barldbas, 
ands, anaderiies, demniifl, daiiiTr<i, tirincet. Iiraiti, inn! maiiKter^, Mirmund ilic chiel llfure, 
• bieb uaii >i|ijii-tLif vMiAltip, It va^ rouAil neji iLe vunI tmiiN of Kuniiilpot, (Drhsr ilivi> 
non,) lieinie a fallen irmplej called VAgHfu-pwr, or the Lord nl the feasl. It u «iippoaed tn 
a fitnrral moiumeal. 

I'i.atr XiV, |i. 06.-. Nos. 1 and v, Haddhii, lu Hie usual Aiiilnf pustnri', bat did^itnf is aoine 
paniiuldrs friun ntJier hsiireaut Bndrib From Hic rums nl ftsrasuhi: palace. No. 3, Many 
arnieil TMiUlM>.rB, ftniu diHo. Nn, 4, Fi'inaJe luidfr, «ii|i lao aiui< aud two sltendagis, 
ATSiidiiis under ivo BuddhAN. No, 6, llnduha Sen, nr fiineist uf rhr ttinidhss. frunis rained 
temple ofihe BoddhikU si Kanyadn». Intake of Culg«Mil 7iri, nisdrnfflne induratrd pot. 
stone and carved with many OfiireA cif Hindu Jcfend. Nn. U, A Bnddiia, eaJlrd Bamk 
sad win shipped as Mich ; It la of euloiiisl aise, ibr risurea^ uviisl 'seated on a ili/one adorned 
witb 2 JiPDS and 2 vniai lee. From Hie lume nf Bsia^iif palace. No. 7, A ll^nre <»r a fmiale 
with iwo arms Aittiaa t>h a thrunc, mpporKd by iictih, lu Kapleewari teraple, Baisfanf. 
N" h. An iiTiare o| Bnddk, apparaiitJy luunumculal, laken from a pimaII tenipJe of Xivs, 
bobiii weal iroiD Suryabusda. 

Plai L XV. !>. «6.—No. 1, A laift iDiaae lym? a little way souih frotii cbe leinple nf Salrow, 
aw]d..( ibr lusas nf mens near Barafauf. It rep/CAiBla a feinsJe wnli twu arais, iM-sadubias 
loineiljirip like a lbunder-hi»lt, und ttatuphiif uu a pniairiile vsmur. An atirndani fjolde 
over her an uinbreSla, Hia emhleni nf royalty. Xn, S, p Vi, line 22. Kn. 3, linasriu the 
itrerts of Barasaob, aaid to lepie^ent hjabms. No. 4, A luoAt yetnaikahle friiMle imaKe, 
with four amis, sittliif uii n lion, and leanns Che Loufuca frum two oisle C4 i<iivls. Fnnu 
kSpienssri temple, near Barafsof. 

Flats XV I. p. p 32, Nos, 2 atid 2, lines 4 and 3. No. 1. fmafe resembling tiauriiisnfkar, but 
beiieaih la a bull inatead of a ciocodile, qalle dHTerept from the oluil Assures nf Hiai name. 
From a iPiApli' dedicated to iafaitfarulA, 4<n<a autith trnm Hclii. Nos. A, 5,0 asd i, p. fti, 
iriiea 4 tn 90, 



CHAPTER V. 


MATUHAl. FROPI’l’TIONS OF TUB OiaTHICTB OF BSBAIl AMP rAYNA, 

INCLUDINB THS ANIMALB, BIRDS, IMSECTS, FISH, FLAMTS, MtHE- 

HALS, &C. 

Aniuals. —The Indian black bear (Bhaf) is the most de- 
structive wild quadruped of considerable size, and shelters itself 
in the bare rocky hills scattered through the district of Behar. 
The principal injury that it commits, is by eating sugar-cane 
and mangoes, and by drinking the palm wine; for it climbs trees 
with great facility. When surprised, however, or irritated, he 
occasionally has destroyed men, and frequently wounds them. 
The chief native officer of police in the division of Nawada 
says, that having killed a large one, he found it to weigh five 
mans of the weight usual in that vicinity, or about 295 lbs. 
avoirdupois. The badger, wilieh Shaw calls Ursus IneUeus, 
is found in the same places with the black bear, and is called 
Bajarbhal. The account given here of its manners is si¬ 
milar to that given in Bhagalpur. The same officer of police 
who weighed the bear, weighed one of these animals, which 
was considered a large one, and found it to- he three mans or 
177 lbs. The Indian Ichneumon is not near so common as could 
be wished, venomous serpents being exceedingly destructive. 
In old mango groves, especially about Sahcbgunj, is a species 
of Ichneumon not described in any book tliat I possess, bnt 
common about Calcutta, where it is called Bham or Bhondar. 
Here it is called Mvsbilai, or the mouse cat, and it is alleged 
to be very fond of palm wine; but its common food would 
appear to be birds and fish. Otters are occasionally seen. 

The royal tiger or Selavah is very seldom seen anywhere 
except in the wilds of Nawada, where they are said annually 
to kill from 2 to 4 people, and from SU to 40 head of cattle; 
and they are so fierce, that even the buffalo cannot resist 
their attack. This ferocity seems to be owing to the want of 
game. In the rocky hills scattered through Behar tlie spotted 
tiger (Kengdutfa) is not uncommon, and occasionally destroys 
both men and cattle; but liis chief prey seems to be the 
antelnjie. The people of these districts seldom venture to 
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attack either kind of tiger; but hunters in some years come 
and kill one or two. The Kohiyn, or wild dog, visits also 
these districts, usually in Spring. Jackals are not numerous, 
and there are but few wolves. The smalt Indian fox (Cants 
Bengalensis Pennant) is not uncommon. There are very few 
porcupines; but in the drier parts of these districts hares 
are very numerous, and by the lower classes are a good deal 
sought after for eating. They are caught both by dogs and 
nets. The small striped squirrel {Gilhari, Rukkhi) is ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous both in houses and plantations. It is a 
beautiful lively creature, very familiar and active. 

No wild elephants haunt these districts, but a very few 
make occasional incursions from the wilds of Raragar. In 
Nawada these incursions were formerly frequent and de¬ 
structive. It some years ago happened, that a Brahman had 
prepared ■’Vom the poisonous root of Nepal, called here Da- 
ira, a certain oil used as an external remedy in disease; 
when, the elephants coming, one of them accidentally eat of 
the oil, and died. On this some low people made balls of 
this oil, mixed with grmn and other things, of which the 
elephant is fond, and having placed these balls in the way of 
the herd, IS or 16 were killed; since which these cunning 
animals have given no farther trouble to that vicinity. There 
are no rhinoceroses. Wild hogs are occasionally seen, but 
they are nowhere numerous nor destructive, being eagerly 
pursued by the lower castes, who eat this flesh. The ante¬ 
lope cervicapra (Bareta) is the only animal included by the 
natives in the generic term Harin, that 1 saw, and it seems 
chiefly confined to the vicinity of the Raj agriha hills, nor 
even there is it common. There are several other animals 
which the natives refer to this genus; such as the Ghoraroj 
mentioned in my account of Bhagalpur; the Chifra, which is 
probably the Cermis axit; the Kod, which is probably the 
stag; and the Derk, which is probably the Cervut muntiae. 
All these animals are scarcely ever seen, except just towards 
the boundary of Ramgar. There are a few monkeys of the 
long Uuled kind. There are no Wild buffaloes, nor are these 
districts ever visited by the wild animal of the ox kind, men¬ 
tioned in the account of Bhagalpur. In fact, wherever in¬ 
dustrious man appears, all these pernicious aniutals must give 
way, and notliing but a want of exertion can be assigned aa 
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the reason why many parts of Bengal are allowed to remain 
subject to their depredations. In these districts there arc 
no professed hunters; but, as I have said, many of the lower 
castes are eager in the pursuit of game for their own put: it 
is seldom sold. 

In the Ganges porpoises are iminerous, hut no one pur¬ 
sues them, nor is their oil in reipiest, allliotigli they arc 
OCCasumully taken in the fisiiermeiis nets. Birds of jn'ey are 
nuineruiis, but do little harm, nor are any fit for sport lued in 
these districts; oO or 60 families keep trained hawks, this 
being the favourite aniusumeiit of the great, in wliicli some 
even of the Gayawal priesthood indulge themselves. The 
profession of falconer {MiisbHnr) being very low in tiie 
estimation of the llimius, most of the men wlio kee]t llie hawks 
have becenne Muluimmedans. \\ itli a rod dijit in bird-lime 
they catch enough to support their hawks, and a lew of I hem 
cateli cjuails, partridges or teal fur sale ; and it is said tiuu 
some of the two former are fattened fur eating, hut I have 
not seen such ; nor during my residence at I’atna have I 
seen any one wild bird at at any gentleman’s table, not even 
the Itageri lark, usually called Ortolan, allliongh tiiese are 
abundantly eoniinon, and very destructive to the crops tliat 
remain in spring. In the cold season a great variety of 
eKcellent waterfowl abound in llu: leMCrvnirs and ponds of 
Bellar, hot they seem little sought after, so tiial with little nr 
no troubh- 1 procured a great abniulance, Gnails ari often 
lamed fur tighling. Singing birds and parakeets are not 
caught in tii(‘se distriels, but a great maov are kept. 'I’lie 
most destructive birds to tlie crops an; several species of 
crane, {.iriU-a jlnti^otie, A. Grits and A. i irvo), w I licit 
abound in tlic cold season, and tlie Karakul iTttiifiihi.t manil- 
husis], wliieli remains all the year, bugar-e.inc sufiers niost, 
and chiedy from wild hogs, bears and jackals. lit tlie 
(ianges, tortoises are very numerous, and are often eanglit 
liy the fishermen, who eat tliem; Iml lliey are scareely sale 
able, 110 other caste.s near the river earing for this kiad’of food. 

Botli kinds of erocodile are eommoii in the (ranges, hut 
are not pursued; nor arc itr.ards in retpiest with any, hut 
some of tlte dregs of impurity. Serpents arc fully as nume¬ 
rous and destructive as in Bhagalpur, and aceordiiig to tlie 
report of the native.*, probably from 6CHI to o50 persons are 
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annually killed by the bites of these reptiles, ]^<xccpt on the 
banks of the (janges, fish, dtirinj; the greater part of the 
year, are scarce, and mostly of a very poor quality. In the 
Son, indeed, the fish is better than that of the Ganges, nor 
have I ever seen fresh-water fish of a quality superior to 
several kinds of the eiirp which arc caught in that river j 
but, whether from I be fish being there scarce, or from want 
of .sdfKeieiit skill in the fishennen, the supply from the Son 
is trifling. In the rainy season, indeed, this river swells so 
enormously and rushes with such violence, that few fish, I 
believe, could by aiij means be caught; and in the dry 
season the water is in general so sliallow and clear, that the 
sim]de and impcrl'ect methods used f'j the native fishermen 
are quite inadequate. The other rivers of the interior are 
mere lurn'uts; and, aUliougli a fevv fish ascend in the rainy 
siasor,, and are caught when the water subsides, the supply 
tliat tiiey give is trifling. In .some places, however, the 
fl.slicnin ti, after the rivers have gieatly sulisidcil, form dams 
that colli ct ilcej) jniols of water, into wliicli all the remaining 
fish iis.si lubie, ami are kept as a supply for spring. The 
’ • ■.ei v<oi‘' made for watering the field* ring four or five 
months 111 ilie year, give a consldcrabl tnntity offish, but 
all (lie kinds are miall, seldom exceeding Uircc or four inches 
ill Iciiglli. In August every rice field swarms witll such, and 
nianv of them, no doubt, make their way up the rivers, and 
Ifoiii tbciice tliroiigli the eaiiiils ii.vcd in irrigalioii, and through 
tlie rills that fall from the fields; but, as I have before several 
times stated, these means seem to be inadequate to account 
for the iiiimln'r of fish that appears, and 1 liavc no doubt 
that the greamr part is ined from eggs that remain dry in 
the .soil, imfil batched by the lieat and moisturg of the rainy 
season. As tin- ficlils dry, a great many of tliese fish become 
a prey to tlie lower clas.s of faritiei's, who catch for their 
own Use; but vast imdtitudc.s flock into the reservoirs, 
dilcbt's being in genera! cut to give them a passage as the 
waters retire. The reservoirs are let by the owners to pro¬ 
fessional fislieru •• n who. at the water dries tip, catch the fish 
with very little Iroul h-. and llic supply continues pretty copi¬ 
ous until February, In the Ganges the supply of fish is 
copious frimi the middle of October, until the rainy season 
has swollen the river about the end of June. 
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The fisheries in the pooh and reaches of the rivers of the 
interior, in the reservoirs and in ponds, are annexed to the 
lands by which tliey arc surrounded, and are Jet for very 
trifling sums. The whole fisheries in the division of Saheb- 
gunj, I was told, let for about 7000 R. a year, to about 800 
flshermen; but tliis is a very large proportion of the whole of 
the fisberies of the Behar district, which 1 am told may let 
at for about 1600 R, a year. Some lanjilords, however, 
agree with people who undertake to keep the re.servoirs in 
repair for the fisli. In the district of I’atna city, the fisheries 
may be let at between three and four thousand R. a year. 
The main stream of the Ganges is fi^ee to ail but flshermen, 
for the land which their hut occupies always pays higher than 
any other class. Any fisherman may therefore use the great 
river; but if he erects on the banks a alied however wretched, 
he must pay rent in tlie rate of which his gains as a flslier- 
man are always considered. In creeks or channels of the 
river that in the dry season have no current, the fish arc the 
property of the owner of the bank; but the number and 
extent of such in these districts is very trifling, and disputes 
about the property of the largest in the immediate vicinity of 
Patna, have put n, total stop to its being used, it not being 
the duty of any person to interfere. The supply in Patna, 
however, from the middle of October to the middle of June, 
is copious, there being many fisheries on the nurtii side of 
the Ganges. 

Very few of the fishermen live the whole year by this jjro- 
fession. During the rainy season those near the Ganges act 
chiefly as boatmen, and fish about eight montlis. In the in¬ 
terior, during spring, some of them go to the forests to make 
catecliu, and the remainder reap wheat and barley. In the 
early part of the rainy season they transplant and weed; 
they fish only therefore four oi' five months, and their opera¬ 
tions are'much interrupted by the rice harvest, in which 
during winter by far the greater part is employed. During 
the time that they arc employed in fishing, it is sujiposcd 
that, besides paying the rent of the fishery, which is high, 
each man, assisted by a woman to sell, can clear from three 
to five R. a month. Near the Ganges it is supposed tlint 
there are 530 houses of flshermen, in whidi there will Im 
about 1200 able bodied men. These have not above 200 
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boats employed in fishing,. exclusive of what are used as 
ferries. In the interior there are about 1100 houses, with 
more than double the number of ablc-bpdied men. These 
have no boats, except such as are employed as ferries, and 
a very few in the Sou. It must be observed that the number 
of people of fishing castes is much greater than what I have 
here stated ; 1 only here include such as are actually fisher¬ 
men. 

With respect to the kinds of fish I liavc few remarks to 
offer, as no reasonable remuneration would induce the fisher¬ 
men to bring me a complete set of the various sorts In the 
most favourable season of the year 1 hired two men for two 
months to attend the fishermen, and to purchase every kind 
tliat was caught. Among those the Raja (called Sattirc/ii at 
Mungger) is sometimes three feet in diameter. A consider¬ 
able cjoartity of oil separates from it in boiling, and is used 
as a medicine. Great numbers are caught when the river 
begins to fall. 

Cnistaccous fishes are abundant in the Ganges, and are 
of three sizes. One, as large as a small lobster, is called 
Govra; a second, like a prawn, is called Jhingga, is tlic best, 
and is tlie same as that mentioned hi B hagai pur; (he third 
and least, like a large shrimp, is called Echna. I observed 
no crabs. 

Insects, especially the white ant, are not near so trouble¬ 
some as in Bfaagalpur. Locusts (Tiddi) have been seen, but 
very seldom; nor is the damage that they have done so con¬ 
siderable as to have attracted much notice, as by far the 
g'.'eater part of the natives liavc never heard of such an animal. 
Muskitocs are not at all troublesome, except in Patna, and 
there are not near so bad as in Calcutta. It is observed that 
an easterly wind drives them sway; and that they return 
when the wind blows from the west. In fact, the easterly winds 
do not seem favourable to animal life. The common fly at Patna 
is the greatest nuisance of the insect tribe, and in the city is 
almost intolerable. Honey bees arc only numerous in the 
wilds, and there the Bhungihar and Musahar collect a little 
honey; but, as the property has not been fixed, and as no 
rent has been demanded, the quantity of either honey or 
wai that is brought to market is quite trifling. The honey, 
indeed, serves occasionally as a repast to the low castes, 
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or to venturesome boys; but the wax is in general lost. In 
every part tlie shells of various nioluscac arc gathered 
for burning into the lime used in chewing. These shells 
abound in the reservoirs preserved for watering the fie his, 
and in the low lands near the Ganges. I here may remark, 
that in these low grounds 1 found the living animal of tliat 
species, which I saw in a fossil state in the Asurhar of the 
Biiagalpur mountains, whieli is therefore by no means a ma¬ 
rine production, as I was inclined to think when 1 described 
that district. 

Plants.— This district is in general too much cultivated to 
be a good field for a botanist. 1 tiow'cver met witli many 
plants which I h.id not befoi'e seen, and the sjiecies diller 
more from tliosc near Calcutta than those of llongiiojiiir, 
Dinajpur, or Puraniyu, the difierence in tlic dryness of the 
air having more eficct than the difierence of latitude. 

The whole of the wa.ste land that is inundated as calculated 
in the Appendix ainoutils to JJfJ miles, and almiwt wholly in tlic 
islands or low banks of the Ganges, is covered with tamarisks 
and reeds, and devoid of trees. Of the higii but lev id land 
that is waste and overgrown with ligneous plants, amounting 
by the above statement to dSl sfjuare iiiilcs, proiiably l(>i> 
miles are covered by mere scatlcrcd busiie'., and the I'c- 
niaiiider, 2iSl' miles, is oecupied by woods. Of the Ir’.l miles 
of hills, almost a fuiirtli part may be quite naked, leii\ii)g 
about miles for woods; so that the whole foiest.s in ISeliar, 
for tlicrc arc none In Patna, may amount to between JTt) ami 
obO square miles; and, including tamarisks and other biishi-s, 
there may he in all about IbO or lliO sijuare miles coverinl 
with woods or thickets. The larger proportion by far of the 
low tliickets in titese districts, amounting at Ii‘ast to S(t.s<|iiare 
miles, consists of scattered Itnshe.s of a sjieeies of Zizyjdius 
(tfaHi'gdii BnyirJ, which occuiiy tlic poor lands towards the 
Sun. None of the hills here are cultivated, which perliaps is 
the only cause specified in the account of IJImgalpur, which 
docs not also operate in Behar in rednetng the woods to a 
stunted condition ; and, the extent liere being comparatively 
small, these causes produce a stronger cfi'ect; so that the 
bushes which the blacksmiths cut for charcoal are very 
stunted. Mango and fig trees and palms have been rcuVed 
to a great extent. Trees for the supply of the carpenter, 
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joiner, or cabinet-uialier, with valuable materials, are surpris¬ 
ingly scarce. 'I'lie bamboo is planted in a few gardens, rather 
as an ornament or curiosity than for use; and at 1‘atiia 
large h.-iinboos are dearer than even at Cakiilta, although 
tlicy are cultivated on the opposite side of the Ganges. In 
the interior they arc not procurable. I'lic kind that has been 
])lanled is called Chal-Bangx, and is the Artindo nrboreaxaria 
of Iliimi>h. M'hcrevcr attempted to be cultivated, it has 
thriven, and to its scarcily may be attributed much of the 
wreleltedness in tlie huts of the natives.* In nwiiy parts of 
the Kajagrilia hills, wlierc the soil is tolerable, a belt of tlie 
small wild bamboo surrounds tlieir base; but as no jiaiiis arc 
besttiwed on preserving them until full grown, very little ad¬ 
vantage is derived from this source. The soutliern hills of 
iiliejklipurah and N aw ad a give a considerable supply of this 
bamimo, which entirely resembles tliat of Illiagaljmr, called 
Tanai-baH^x ; but ow ing to tbc same want of care tliis supply 
is nut tnuiv than adtapiatc to serve the south-ea.st parts of the 
district. iSaliebguuj and its vicinity procure bamhoos from 
Kiimgar, and all the batiks of llie Son and Ganges are siip- 
jdieti from Rautn.sgar. In tbe gardens near Patna a dwarf 
baiob'io lorn been introduced from (iliina, if we may judge 
from its name {Vliiniijii-buiifrs}, It grows only to tbe size of 
a.shrub, ,:.id its braiielies form lAnxitin (j'fisricidi). It has 
now become an oitieinal. At Patna and tialicbgunj a few 
ccicoa-niit palms have been planted .is a curiosity; but tlieir 
fruit does not come to inatui'ity, The Kitaj ur palm is every 
wliere aliiiodaiit, and every wliere cut fur its juice, so that 
it is an object of very considerable importance, Tlie season 
lasts from Kartik to Plialgun, that is, from the middle of 
October to tlie middle of March, or five months; but on tbc 
whole eaeli tree does not bleed more than from 2d to M days 
in the season, the process being nearly the same as described 
in IMiagalpur, N o sugar is here made from the juice of this 
puhii. Mats are made of its leaves. The Tar or Tal Palm 
(see ilhagidpur) is ahundiint. The Tal Palm naturally and 
usuallv flowers in tlie heat of spring, and such as flower then 
are called Said. These give a great quantity of juice, pro- 


Tlic baiiiboo is of rtic utmost use throughout tlie East.—[Eu. ] 
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bably od rd average 6 matu (492 Iba.). Some few trees, that 
from unknown causes do not flower in spring, push out their 
flowers in the cold season, and give a scanty supply; but in 
spring many are rendered artificially barren by breaking off 
the flowering bud (tpatha), as it begins to form. These also 
flower in the winter season, and are called They do 

not give above «n<t»s of juice, but this is of as much value 
as the 6 matu which a tree gives in spring. Either the male 
or female will answer for the spring or winter crop ; but the 
females alone will yield juice in the rainy season. When this 
is wanted the fruit is allowed to form, and afterwards the 
point of the spadix, or stem which supports the clusters, is 
cut and allowed to bleed. This does not prevent a great 
many fruit on each cluster from coming to maturity. Palms 
managed thus are called Ghour. The fruit ripens in August; 
but many of the stems continue to bleed until October. A 
aperies of insect, which 1 have not been able to procure, 
sometimes attacks the heart of this tree, and occasions it to 
languish. The remedy is to cut a hole, about six inches long 
and two wide, entirely through the middle of the stem, and 
four or five feet from the ground. The stem is found hollow, 
and a great deal of rubbish, tike saw-dust, falls out; but the 
palm soon recovers, nor do 1 know what becomes of the in¬ 
sect. It probably undergoes a change, and comes out by the 
hole. The Terminatia Catappa is found in gardens, and is 
called Ka(h-Badam, or wild almond; as the people here have 
learned from those of the west, that the real almond (Badam) 
is a very different tree; while at Calcutta the Tcrminalia is 
the only Badam known. The Catappa, however, in these 
districts is an exotic, and 1 suspect is so in all parts of India 
proper, and has probably been introduced from Java. 

The Asan is found in the forests of the Sahcbgiinj and 
Nawada divisions, and is applied to rear the silk-worm, called 
Tasar in Bhagalpur, but here most commonly known by the 
name Koya. The only kind almost used for thread is that 
called Dhabha, and is chiefly reared in the beginning of 
winter; but in order to procure seed, as wild is not used, a 
Ruall crop is reared during the rainy season. 

The Takahar is a Cornutia or Premna, common about the 
villages near the Ganges, and has a very strong hirrine smell. 
It seems to be the same with the Dankari of the Runggopur 
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list. The leaves are officinal. The wood is used only for 
fuel. 

The Cerbera Tiievetia, which was introduced by Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh into the botanical garden so late as the year 1801, and 
reared from seed which he procured from Pennsylvania, has 
now become a very common ornament in the gat'dens about 
Patna; and the people have lost all idea of its being an 
exotic. A Brahman of Mungger brought it to me as the 
Pifsvfrandhi karbi of the vulgar dialect, ■while in his books 
he has no less than five Sangskrita synonyms for this plant; 
and a druggist of Patna brought it to me ns the Jar ad Kanel, 
which had been used time immemorial in the shops of that 
city. Jaradkanet, it must be observed, signifies yellow 
oleander, and it is possible that the American plant may have 
been mistaken for some other of the Apocinife, with a targe 
yellow flower, that 1 do not know. The Stryclmoa (nujr 
romica of botanists) here, as well as in Bbagalpur, is called 
Kungchla, and is one of the most common trees in the woods. 
On the most naked of the hills I found in fruit some dwarf 
plants, each berry containing only one seed; but I cannot 
exactly jiretend to determine whether this was owing to the 
aridity of the soil, or to a difference of species. 

Under tlie name of Strychnos potatorum, as Willdenow 
observes, botanists seem to include two species. The Nirmal, 
which I saw in Slieyklipurali, entirely resembles the descrip¬ 
tion given by Willdenow, and lias its leaves veined. The 
fruit is used in medicine as c topical application for inflam¬ 
mations of the eye, and is sold in the markets to clear turbid 
water. The Bassia, ns in Bbagalpur, is c.alled Mahuya, In 
the wild p.vrts of Nawada many trees of this are scattered on 
the high poor land, that is cultivated with pulse or sesamum; 
but the whole mimher of such, when compared with the total 
amount raised in the district, is but small, and by far the 
greater ])art is veai’cd in plantations, generally intermixed 
with m.mgo trees, wliicli are scattered through every part of 
the di.stiict. Tlie wood at Patna is reckoned strong, and is 
used for posts, beams, doors, windows, and other joiner’s 
woi'k; but it does not take a polish, nor is it so durable as 
the Sakuya or Shorea. The oil expressed from the kernels 
is used in medicine, and for the lamp; hut is not eaten. 
Some of the poor use the flowers for a part of the year, in- 
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stead of grain, but to a much smaller extent than in Bha* 
galpuT. As these flowers supply nourishment, the distilling 
from them deserves more encouragement than tliat from 
sugar, because in all countries one of the means most capable 
of alleviating famine will always be found in employing, during 
ordinary seasons, a large proportion of vegetable nonrish- 
ment in making strong liquors. Grain is, no doubt, that which 
ought to be in general preferred : but Mahuya has the ad¬ 
vantage of being less likely to be affected by tlie seasons 
which produce a scarcity of grain. In Nawada, where most 
of the spontaneous trees grow, it was stated that the average 
produce of each tree was one man of that country weight, 
equal to 31J sers Calcutta weight, or to about (M' ibs. avoir¬ 
dupois, which on the spot sells to the trader for eight anas. 
In Duriyapur again, where most of the trees arc planted, the 
produce of each was stated at from J to 3 nninx (;>(! s. w. a 
ser, 6 sers to the pascrij, or from 34J to 207 lbs., worth at 
the rate from 1 { to 3 mnnx a rupee. Most of the trees are 
retained by the Zemindars in their own manageineiU. riuroc- 
times they hire people hv the day to g;*ther the flowers, and 
sometimes they make an agreement with poor people to 
receive a certain quantity fur their plantation, the gatherer 
taking the sn'.'j)lus for his trouble. The flowers tire usually 
gathered twice a day, at svin-rise and noon. The Gab, or 
Embryoptetix gfatenifera of Ur. Roxburgli, is planted about 
villages; and the fruit is used in paying the bottom of boats 
to exclude worms and preserve the timber. Fishermen use 
it also for preserving their nets. The fruit dyes silk black. 
Both bark and fruit are oflicinal. Its timber is lit only for 
fuel. The bark of the Palas root is here calhxl Kaswat. 

The Kadam of the Bhagalpur list is found pretty common 
about villages, and is here also called Kadam. The wood is 
considered as of very little value, and the tree seems to have 
been everywhere planted as an ornament. 1 am inclined to 
think that both in Bengal and Behar it is an exotic; nor do 
I recollect to have ever seen it in a forest that could be con¬ 
sidered as primitive. 

The common Soap-nut (Ritlui) of this district, although it 
is the Sapindut emargtnatux of Willdenow, is not a Sapiiidiix, 
but an Euphoria. It is pretty common about villages, and 
grows to a good size ; but its timber is little, if at all used. 
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except for fuel. The fiuit is used for washing silk and woollen 
cloths, and in ineiliciiie. The Sakuya, or Sakhuya, is the 
same with that of the Bliiigalpur list, and is confined to the 
southern forests, w here it is found only in very trifling quan^ 
titics, and is very much stunted, p.irtly by being out whenever 
it is fit for the smallest use, and partly by extracting the 
resin, wliich here, as well as in Bhagalpur, is called DAuaa, 
and is used for incense. The quantity of this resin procured 
in these districts is quite inconsiderable; hut pretty large 
quantities might be liad at Patn.a, and it seems to be a sub¬ 
stance tliat might be useful in the arts, but it is de.'ir. If of 
a fine ijuality, it usually sells at five rs. a man (76 s. w. a ser), 
or about 7(i Ihs.; but tlic ordinary kind costs only two rs. 
Various kinds of citrons are found in llie gardens, and oranges 
are common. 

TheTabba of Cava, has suhenrdate leaves, and a round fruit 
as large as a man's head, w'ith an insipid juice. The Salhar or 
Salai of tlie Bhagaljmr list, is one of the most common trees in 
tlie woods of Rajiiiili, where it is called fiali. I have already 
stated,* l)»at Mr. Colcbrooke considers this as the tree which 
produces olihaiium or frankincense, and 1 Iiavc mentioned 
some difficulties that occur in adopting this opinion. The 
druggists of Bajauli informed me, that they use the resin of 
this tree in medicine, and call it liirojnliadi; hut from all 
their shops I could not procure a specimen tliut was worth 
the taking; and at Patna tlie Birojabadi is quite unknown. 
The druggists there liavc two Birojas, but both are evidently 
turpentines, the produce of pines from Nepal. The Guggul, 
which is the common incense used, and which is said to be 
called by the Sangskrita names, mentioned by Mr. Cole- 
brouke as synonymous with olibaniim, is said indeed to be 
brought from the hills of the south; but it is stated to be the 
produce of a very dificrent tree. Some plants of i/tio have 
been introduced at Patna, and in Ronggopur I found the 
same tree in the garden of a Zemindar, and considered by 
liim as the Guggul. Tlie Guggul used at Patna comes from 
Calcutta. 

’MieSimal of the Bliagal(>urtist is here called Simar, the Lof 
the eastern provinces being very often in the west changed to 
R. This tree is not here very common, but both its cotton 

» See suhseqiient volumes.—[Eo.] 
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AT id planks arc in request; tlie fonner for stulfiiig pillows. 
Vor this piirjmsc it is prcfonril to the eottuii of the Gossyjv- 
pimn, hoeaiis'c it is sujqioscd to have a hcatiiij' quality. 
The wood is cliicHy Used for packing boxes anil pal.mqniiis. 
The gmii of thi.s tree called Muchras is used in iiiedioine. 
The sandal tree {Sirhim of botanists) is found pretty eoiniiioli 
about the luonimicnts of saints, where it reaehes a greater 
size than on its native hills. It U called Siindul, and its leaves 
are used in uicdieinc, 

'I'lie apple tree ( roiiiiiiiitiifi) jirodiiees readily in these 
districts; but its fruit, although externally resembling pip]iins, 
are perhaps not so good as even that of the Mii/tir- 

re«m. The tree is called Sen. and si Idum grows above 
seven or eight feel higli, being evidently in a eiiinate not 
suited for its thriving. Tlic jiomegranate {.inm , loqnal and 
guava are very conunon. 'I'lie }>each { ■fiiiifi'tliifiin Pfrmn) 
was no doubt introdueed into Hindustan lung before ibe 
arrival of the Europeans, although this would not api'car to 
have been done in Ih ngnl, where the Eiiropcau name prevails; 
but here the tree is ealled Satalu, It is coiiiuion in the gardens 
of the natives; hut, being neglected, the fruit is execrable, nor 
do the natives seem to like even lliose lliat have been raised liy 
Europeans, some of which are jirefly good, 'I’lie tree iiow- 
ever tlirives much better in Tirol nit tluin in lieiigal. The 
common jiluin i l‘ni»iis (Innicslicti) as nnnid apjiear fr<ini its 
name llukhttnt) vvinild seem to Inive been introduced 

from tlie batiks of tlic Cas])ian. It product s copiously small 
purple and yellow phiuis of a very poor qiialiu, but lit for 
baking. 

’I'bc Khaycr or M'lmnxn Cnk-rfm of these districts is ex¬ 
actly the suiiie with tliat of ISltagalpur. It is eoiiliiied to the 
woods of tile smitli-east part of IJehar, w here it is kiqit very 
slutiled liy those who prepare the extract, aUliotigli the 
tpianlity procured was staled to be very trilling. In Salieb- 
giiiij il was slaleil, ibat about 'lUO persons men and vviinieii 
are eiiqiloyed pint of the year, and in Nawada K) persons 
were mentioned, About 1 K) of these persntis are iisliers, 
and not only make eati'chn, but collect timber, bamboos and 
leaves for platters, so that the quantity of catechu, which 
tliev make, is very iiicoiisideiiiblo, and may ainoiiiit to about 
od or (>t) iiiaiix. 'J'lic nther dW work all tlie cold season, 
cxci'i>t during the rice harvest, and may make nearly about 
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tlie same quantity as in Bliagalpur, that is about three mans 
or 270 lbs. eaub, but is «ortb to tbcm at least ilouble of 
wliat tlic wretdied creatures in Bhagalpiir receive, as the 
peoj)l(! Ill-re are paid in money at the rate of four rupees a 
vmn. They pay no rent. 

Tb e t am a ri n (1 is no t so pi e n t i ful as in B iia gal pn r. Of many 
fruits wbieb a frcDcbinan tried to ferment, be found that tbi.s 
gives I lie liquoi- most resembling wine, It must be mixed 
with sugar before fermentation, but the tamariixl regulates 
till' fermentation of the sugar, so .as In produce a strong clear 
well Havoiired vinous liquor, with a degree of briskness re¬ 
sembling that of champaign. 

Tlie Parkiiisonia aenleata has mailc must extraordinary 
)irogress, as it is only a very few years since it was brought 
to India by Or. Itoxbiirgb, and now it is the most eomiuon 
tree in hedges near I’atna, and has spread to many other 
parts of these dislriels. 'I'be Kaiigebiiar or Koeiinr of the 
Bliagalpur list in these districts is called Krrciniiir. There 
are liere four kinds, two having hairy leaves, luid two suiootli; 
wfiilc one of eicb lias red, and the oilier wlilte flowers. 
Mixcil in the suine plantation the diilerent colours of tlieir 
elegant and odorous flowers add much to flu' beauty of the 
view. The Pevas of the Bhagaljnir list is perhaps the most 
edmnmn of tne spontaneous trees in these districts. The bark 
of its root is used for caulking boats. The seed i.s used in 
medicine. A gum exude.s from this tree, which has some 
iiflinity to those cnileil Kino in Kurnpe, and would appear to 
be a valuable medicine. 

'J'lie niaugo has in many parts of these districts been ex¬ 
tended beyond all reasonable bounds. 'J'lic qualily is very 
nuicb iipglected; nor is any tolerable fruit to be usually pro¬ 
cured in the markets of Patna. This is owing entirely to want 
of care, as in Mr. Welland's garden are growing some, that 
arc very fine, and itavc been introduced from Bombay. At 
I'atna, where there are iinincnsc plantations, tlie fruit sells at 
from one to three riqiees a tree; nor is the number anywhere 
so great, that the fruit cannot be sobi. The Zemindars pre- 
.sci've almost the whole as their own property, and let the 
trees annually; but seldom get more than half the produce. 
At the town of Beliar lids may on an average amount to GOO 
fruit, or one rupee a tree. At Diirinyapiir again the value is 
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not above ten anas a tree, and at some places is as low as eijflit 
anas a tree, wliicli as a bij/ali of tliis country measure, or 
27,780 square feet plants 2;> trees, is about 12^ rupees for 
the lowest rate of each bioah. 'I’lie tlower of this tree is lia¬ 
ble to be a fleeted with a disease, which swells the whole bi'anch 
into an irregular thick corymb called yl)u/,<i(»iiiilii, that is used 
in medieiiie. The preparations of the fruit most used iiere are 
as follow; 1st. ,lmcliur, which is the green fruit, before the 
stone liardciis, cut in two, and then beaten in a mortar to a 
powder, wliich keeps tlie whole year. 2il. Aitikulhalai, 
which is the green fruit cut into slices, and dried in the sun, 
the skill and stone being removed ; this al..,) kiaqis the whole 
yc.ir. 3d. Acfirir, or jiickles prejwred as in llliag.ilpur, but 
with more additions, as tiinncric, tiigell.' seed,salt, fennel, and 
mustard seed. “Ith, Monibbti, or sweet-meals, /itli. .hiiaiil, 
which is the juice of the ripe mango dried. Much of the timber 
is sold for fuel, and for making packing boxes. A tree, tliai 
will give planks 18 inches wide, sells standing at fruin 2 to 
2J nipees. 

In my list of Bhagalpur trees, I by some mistake omitted 
the Kusum, which is one of the most valuable lindiers in that 
district, and is found in very tonsidcralile qii.intities. It is 
much sought after for the pestles of oil and sugar mills, 
being very hard and hc;ivy. It seem.s to he of the same 
genus with the Cusxfiiafjiux of Riiinfth, evidetilly ihe s.auic 
name, and I have little doubt that tiie .seeds called K.oon, 
which Gartniir described, t.Tking them to Ijcloiig to a species 
of Octmu, belong in fact to our plant, or to another species 
which grow s in Mysore, where if is called S/iogtida or Kxtmn- 
duta, but in Kankan the term Kusum is used. U lie tree of the 
south indeed diflers chiefly from that of Ueliar, in having hairy 
instead of smooth leaves, and its timber is equally valuable. 

In many parts of these districts, both in woods and near 
villages, I observed a tree with very ornamental foliage, which 
belongs to the genus Ailanlhus: it is called Gliora-karaii, 
and Achin, a name that in many parts is given to a species of 
fig-tree, to which this has not the siu;d!i‘at a/liiiity. The 
tree is used in medicine, and its branches, when tiewlv broken, 
have a very singular but oli’ensive smell, which indicates its 
being possessed of some power. It grows chiefly in sandy 
lands on the banks of rivers. 
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The wild Jujuh, with a very round fruit, is not very com¬ 
mon in tliese districts. This tree miglit be rendered valu¬ 
able on account of its leaves, whicli are a favourite food with 
both sheep and goats; and as it bears })riming remarkably 
well, and thrives in any soil, it might sniiply, during tlie 
whole dry weather, large herds of these useful animals, while 
in the rainy season, the grass that shot tij) in the plantations 
would give a supply of provender. 

The eullirated dujub, whieh has .an oblong fruit, is not 
iineoinmon in these districts, and its fruit is not very bad, 
resembling someivhat an insipid apple; it sometimes weighs 
one Chhatak (S77 grain si. 

'I’he Pi))al or Pipar of tliese districts, as well as of Bhagal- 
pnr is the Fieus religiosa. One of tlie.se trees on the 
temple of Maliannmi at (Jaya, is tlie eelehrated Bodlii tree 
of Avit, ’'Inch the norshippcr.s of the Ihiddlias consider 
n.s the centre of the world. 'J'lic word Bodlii is one of the 
Pali or Sang.skrita names for this tree. 

I'he hit-trei of Kiirope has been iiitrodueed into a few 
gard> ns at Piitmi, The lliiuliistaiii fig is a dilfeient, but 
very nearly allied species, which is not described in any bo¬ 
tanical book.s that I posse.ss. The fruit is tolerable, and 
might proh.al'ly be rendered good by ]ilantiiig flic trees 
against a wall, with shelter to keep ofl'tlic rain, by whicli it is 
gencrailv preventi'd froni becoming thoroughly ripe. There 
is a variety of the jnuibcry with a green fruit, which is very 
sweet, hut ratlicr juicelcss.* 

In these districts reeds arc of very little importance. Of 
the sipiare miles of inundated land that arc waste, one 
half pevha]is is covered with tamarisks, and the remainder is 
almost all that can be said to produce reeds; for on the clear 
waste land that is high, .and which amounts to 202 square 
miles, the grass although long and harsh, can scarcely be 
called reeds, nor do llic gramineous plants in tlie forests 
(bamboos excepted) arise to that stature. On the islands 
and low banks of the Oanges, the most common reed seems 


* Tlic trees, plants and frails nf Dcliar and Patna are jiretty similar tu 
iliose of Bnglipoor and Puranya, and tlie speelcs omitted liere will be found 
iiniler the dcseription of ttinse districts—[.ffrf] 
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to be the same ■with the Kasiya, or Kas of tlie Blnjrhalpur 
list. The lca>es at I’atn.i arc called Jhalasi, and are 
used ns tliatch, although very bad. The stem is called 
Kharuif and the upjKT part, which supports the flowers, is 
called Mwj, .and is used for making ropes; but it is not ol' 
the best cjuality. The young leaves are considered as good 
fodder. The coarse grass most common in the liigher l.iiiJs 
is the lyliiiti-a of the Illiagalpur list, and is that most 
commonly used for thatch. Its sweet smelling root is lierc 
called Khuskhas. The long gr.igs in the woods th.it is of 
most use, is the Sabe of the Ilhagalpur list, ihe col¬ 
lecting of vihieh on the soutlicrii front hr gi\cs employ¬ 
ment to a few projile, but the supply from tionee is (piite 
inadequate to the demand, and great ciuaiiLities are imported 
from H.Trngar. In hedges and on the sides of siigai-raue 
pi .m tat ions, several other reeds are reared, .uid iliese miglit 
readily be (“.^tended, so as amply to su]i]ily the di-imind with¬ 
out ruiiuing tile smallest danger of hiirhouring destructive 
animals. The kinds reared in the hedges, so far a- 1 ob¬ 
served, are similar to flio.a' cultivated in 1111,1 galpiir. Tlie 
wild plants used in the diet of the natives, as must he liie 
case wherever the couiitrv is lolerahly cultivated, are of very 
trifling imporlanre. In most year.- ilu .Mahuva flower^ in the 
wilder jiarts of the country, are used ii.s a part of the food 
of the lower classes; and in years of famine the st.qqjage 
of the di-.tilleiv tniglit produce some alleviation iifllie e-.il 
Iti times c,f scarcity tlie poor derive sonic .i.ssist.ince ftiitri 
collecting the mango stones, and liy evlractmg tlie kernels, 
which they hrui>e in .1 morttir and form the ])o rdcr into 
dikes. ^V'il<l pl'inls of a succiili'iit nature ere very sciilom 
used in eurrics by the jmor of these districts. 1,eafy plants 
that grow .spontaneously are rather more used, eiiieflv the 
Kahili or Je/«v/s,' ISalluiya, a siu.ii! Ounofm- 

; Ciendliari, an //iacrro»//(as, and (iuiua, a 1‘lihiinis. 
The poor, indeed, seldom use vegefahli'.s eiiltivateil for the 
table; hut they are allowed to e<iilec't young plants of mus¬ 
tard, pulse, or the like, which are always sown too thick, .ind 
cost the-iii nothing. The only wild acid se.isniiing, whieli 
costs the poor nothing hut the trouble of collecting, is tlic 
Jhar-Bayer. All the others ,ire here saleable, and the trees 
are private pro]ierty and arc ])Iantcd, The wild fruits that 
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are eateo raw, are only Kaiiifccha ami Keiid; the others 
are all saleable, and the trees are colisulcrej as private 
property and are planted. I'liere ai'e no wild aquatic plants 
used in diet; great quantities of the Singghara arc indeed 
reared, but it is regularly cultivated, and almost every pond 
or piece of water that retains water throughout the year, 
is applied to rear this plant. 

Minkrai.s. —The minerals of these districts may he divided 
into three remarkable clu.stcrs of hills, with some sporadic 
matter in tlie plains, and shall he {lescribeil in that order. 

Minerals iu the liuHlIn-ni Ttinpc uj' Jfills.— liy far the 
greatest part of the rocks of llehar, for th(Te are none in 
I’atna, is of exactly the same nature with the great compo¬ 
nent part of the western division of JJhagalpur, that is, con¬ 
sists of quart/, or of jasper, or of the horn-stone of (he later 
mineralogists, ami these running so into each other, that it 
is often impossihle to say to which the rock ha.s the strongest 
resemblance. Tlte hills coinposed of these materials have n 
most arid and sterile appearance: hut, in general, very in- 
feiioi ill grandeur to those of granite. The latter rise into 
peaks of the mosi magnificent boldness, and they are better 
wooded; tlieir ereviocs being more favourable to vegetation, 
altliougb tin giiiccons liiUs give rise to more springs of water 
and perennial rividets. In the recesses worn out hy these, 
there aie often iihrupt jirecipices and scenery of great magni- 
licence, althotigli the most striking feature of these .siliceous 
hills is sterility. The hill west from Gidliaur, in the Bhn- 
galpur district, is of this nature, and extends into this dis¬ 
trict, where simihtr materials bounil on the south all the 
division of Sheykpurah, and a considerable part of N a wad a. 
The eastern end of these hills consists more entirely of the 
quartzose stones than the west, in which granite stones arc 
more prevalent; and this induces me to suppose, as the 
eastern end is much further north than the western, and as 
the particular hills run mostly cast and west, that these hills, 
which form the southern boundary of Bcliar, may belong to 
two distinct mineral arrangements; the one towards the north 
and east being connected with the Mungger range of hills, 
while the other may be connected with hills of a difterent 
description, extending into the Ramgar district; but I have 
only liud an opportunity of a partial view of their northern 
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Bide, and shall not therefore form divisions for which there 
may be no foundation. 

So far as ! know, the hills extending immediately west 
from Gidhaur into the Sheykhpurah division, and giving rise 
to the Dlmruya, Bahuyara, Sum, Uruya, and Dhund rivers, 
consist entirely of quartz, of jasper, and of tlic hoi'nstone of 
the later mineralogists, but I had only opportunities of 
examining a few parts. The next range towards tlie sand 
west, the most prominent part of wliieh is named Siyur, 
seems more varied, and especially the small hills on its smith 
side, which have a more rugged granitic ajipcavanre than 
the great mass of tlic hill. The western cial of tliis, wliich 
is named Denuya, consists entirely of quai iz, most pure and 
glassy at the bottom, and more mealy nod iiiteianixed with 
ferruginou.s and other heterogeneous substances towards tJie 
summit. The small hill uguin in llarkharglial, attlic middle 
of this range, is a grunitel of much black micaceous matter, 
intermixed with a little wliitc quartz, wiiicli in manv places 
forms little lines somewhat like the Egyptian granite tliat 1 
have seen; and this uould no duiiht be a very ovtiumental 
stone, slioutd large entire lilocks he procurable ; but wicliout 
much labour that could not he aseertained, iind the spe¬ 
cimens, that I procured, were rifty. The small hill t^umha, 
north from Harkhargliat, consists ufselil.'^tnsc mica, composed 
of reddish quartz and silvery mica. Basal, the small hill 
next to Sumba on the west, consists of a jasper, variegated 
red and white, and the surface in some places covered with 
irregular crystals of white qu.irtz. 

The low continuation of Siyur, which extends between the 
Sakri and KhurL rivers, and is called Kalana, consists of 
granular quartz or liornstoiie, wliieli towards the liotroni of 
the hill is red, and towards the top white. The enntinuntion 
of the same hill beyond the Kliuri, which is called Sherpur, 
consists of large grains of fat quartz, foriiiing an aggregate 
intermixed with dark dots. 'I'lie whole of the centre of this 
ridge may therefore be considered as consisting of quarizose 
rock; hut 1 have already said, that the little detached hills 
on its north side are com()uscd of otiicr materials, and the 
same is the case with 11 lose towards the sou ill. Near the 
above-mentioned Kalana hill, on its south side, arc two hum. 
mocks called Dhakni. The smaller of these consists of 
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schistose mica, as does also the fine little hilt called Purni, 
which is some way south from it, and from its summit affords 
one of the finest views which I have seen in the course 
of this survey. This schistose mica, consisting of white 
quartz and silver mica, runs south-west and north-east, with 
an inclination to the north-west. Tlie larger hummock of 
Dhakni seems quite sporadic, .ami consists of earth containing 
large m,asses two or three feet in diameter, of a fine blackish 
lion I blende, with numerous small erystallizalioiis immersed, 
and jironiises to Ije a stone well fitted for ornamental building. 
It is exceedingly heavy. 'I’his hill in its structure resembles 
th.at of Paiiigti, ne.ar IJhagalpur, where masses of the hom- 
hiende are scattered among earth, no duulit arising from 
parts of the rock that have decayed. In the whole of this 
district I li.avc seen jiotliing similar. In no parts of this range 
of hills iia.e I fmmd any other pure horuldcnde in mass; hut 
it enters Inrgcdy into many of the aggregate stones, especially 
the granitels, one <jf w hicli has been already mentioned. 

'I'he gix'cit li 11 colled Maliahhar, which lies stmtli from the 
last uiciitiotied lange, where 1 examined it on its northern 
face, consists of a granular aggregate of glassy white and 
red quartz, which is fine grained towards the bottom, in the 
channel of thfc Sakri or Maiiggura, where it is splitting into 
vertical plates running east and west; hut towards the upper 
parts of the hill it is larger grained, and quite free from a 
schistose structure. 

Somewhere in this vicinity is, 1 liave no doubt, a place, 
where small fragments of a rock crystal called Phiitik are 
procured ; but for some reason, that ! could not tliscover, 
the owners w'ere alarmctl, and would not allow me to see it, 
although the value of the crystal must he quite a trifle; but 
they are poor ignorant timid creatures, although they assume 
the title of anointed {Titni/ii)i and of warlike descendants of 
the sun {Suri/abfiii/rii Jtaj/ini.'s). A MuhammeJan trader of 
Kk bar pur, who had previously shown me some mines of 
mica, offered to conduct me to the place, and in the evening 
showed me the tw<i small hills of Kktira as at the spot; hut in 
the morning the Tikayits li.iving joined us, he took me much 
farther west, to where the Sakri nr Manggiira issues from 
Mahahliar, and on the hanks of the river showed me as the 
mine a piece of naked stiff red clay containing many stonea. 
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and fragments of rock. On the surface there were no doubt 
to be found scattered bits of rock-crystal, both crystallised 
and without regular form, as well as some opaque siliceous 
nodules, much resembling some of those found on the Haj- 
mahal hills, wliich I have compared to indurated Khari or 
Bole; but there was no appearance that the crystal had ever 
been collected by digging a mine, and 1 have no doubt, that 
such a mine exist.s; hut neither the trader nor Tikayits 
could by any means be induced to show it cither to me, or to 
two men, whom 1 left to search for it 

In the whole rhister of hills and hilly country south and 
east from Bagaiili or Salabutgunj, granitic rocks, and mines 
of mica, arc the most conspicuous features. 1'he little hill 
called Loh.ingr-rrsbi, with the two adjacent hummocks, ar^ 
tine grey granite, as are two peaks ini mediately smitli from 
Salabutgunj. The great mountain of Durbasvrisbi consists 
also of granite ; but it is smaller grained, and its felspar is 
red. In some plaecs of this rock the quantity of quartz, in 
others th.at of the felspar .predominates. .-\s I found the 
s.tmc stone in the channel of the Dhanarje between Durbusa 
and Sringgi-risbi, I have little doubt, that the latter consists 
of the same materials, although I did not actually visit the 
bill. The granite of Durbasa is perfectly entire, without 
any appearance of fissure; hut some of that in the channel 
of the Dhanarje, owing merely to the action ol the water, is 
dividing into thin vertical plates, that run e.ast and west. 
The redder granite of Durbasa is an exceedingly ornamental 
stone. 1 had no opportunity of approaching the hill called 
Gautama, nor those immediately adjacent; but their a)ipcar- 
ance from a di.stancc is that of pure granite; and Gurba, 
which terminates the range towards the west, is a vast mass 
of very fine large grained grey granite that would be highly 
ornamental in building. The whole of this exterior range 
lying between Maliabliar and liohabar in the Kamgar dis¬ 
trict, immediately west from Gurba and adjoining the plains 
of Sahebgunj and Nawada, may be considered as pure gra¬ 
nite ; but the country south and east from it, which contains 
the mines of mica, although granite, is of a very different 
structure, which 1 shall now explain. 

As I knew that an agent of the commercial resident at 
Patna had procured a considerable quantity of mica from th^ 
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bills near Rajsuli, it was impossible for the Tikayita and 
natire traders to conceal the place altogether from me j but 
every means was taken to give me imperfect information on 
the subject. The mines where this substance is dug are 
partly situated on the Belan, and partly on the two branebea 
of the Dhanarje river. The latter, being the nearest and 
most important, were at first altogether concealed, and 1 was 
sent to the Belan, in hopes that the difficulties of the road 
would prevent me from proceeding. In fact J could only see 
one of the mines on that river, and it was by mere chance 
that there 1 met with a Mubainmedan trader trom Rkbarpur, 
who said that he had been ruined by making advances, which 
the Tikayit, or chief, would not assist him to recover, and 
tyho was therefore discontented. He took me to two of the 
mines on tlie banks of t)ie Dhanarje, and gave me an account 
of (he circumstances; for notliing could induce any of the 
workmen to ajjproach. The reason assigned was, that the 
agent of tlic cuinmercial resident had beaten them severely; 
but this I presume was not true. 1 Iiave indeed no doubt 
that they had been alarmed by the trader.s or owners of the 
tninc.s. who probably told them that 1 would beat and squeeze 
money from them; and they being poor ignorant creatures, 
who knew riotl'ing of Eurojicans, would naturally enough 
believe the story. Both traders and owners were evidently 
alarmed at any interference in their ojierations, and no doubt 
thought that 1 had come on the part of the Resident to settle 
a regular trade. The situation of the mines (^Aanr), so far as 
I could learn, is given in the map of the hills of the Nuwada 
division i but 1 visited only Dharpai, Cbirkundi, and Ban* 
darchuya. From a view of these, however, 1 am convinced 
that the whole resemble each other. All the part of the 
country in which they are situated, so far as 1 saw or could 
learn, consists of little hills, close huddled together, and 
separated in some places only by narrow winding vallies. In 
the map it was impossible to trace these, without liavtng 
traversed them in all directions, which would have been ex¬ 
tremely difficult, both from the badness of the roads and the 
want of guides, as ‘il\ only answer I could procure from 
those to whom 1 applied was, tiiat they knew of no roads hut 
paths, practicable only for people on foot, and tlie distances 
did not admit of that manner of investigadon farther than I 
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proceeJed. The ascent to i>hnrpai ami Bandarchuya is very 
considerable; and all the lower parts of the lulls in which 
these mines arc consist of gneiss, according to (Itneliii’s 
definition of that term. The gneiss of Dharpui consists of 
black iiiicaccons matter, intermixed with more or less white 
quarts; but in most places the micaceous matter prevails, 
and is often so heavy, that 1 suspect it to lie an iron ore, 
while in other parts it is perhaps lioriiblende. All tiie spe¬ 
cimens nliieh 1 ])rocureil were full of rents. If entire masses 
eoidd he lu'ocured, they would be an ornamental material for 
building. In some del ached masses the (jiiaru lias hern 
entirely elianged or destroyed, and what remain.s would 
u])]iear to h.ivc heconie an iron ore, but I saw no rock of this 
nature. In other places again the qu.artz is the mo.st preilo- 
minant matter, and. with some of the blaek luieaceouK matter 
and small garnets, funns a tri]de aggregate. That near tlic 
surface is tuu much decayed to admit of a hue polish; but 
by digging, more entire miglit probably be found. Some of 
the quartz in this stone is glassy, some is white. 

The upper part of both hills consists of rocks of fat wliitc 
or pellucid quartz and of white felspar, some of whieli is very 
beautiful. The iiiiea runs through these matters in veins or 
nests, just as it usually does in granite, onlv that the masses 
are much larger; and the summits of these lulls may be con¬ 
sidered as a kind of that substatiee, the component parts of 
wliich arc rocks in place of grains. In some parts, indeed, 
the rock adjacent to the mica consists of large grains of 
quartz and felspar intermixed. Tlie mica of Dliarp.ai {nhanik 
of Hindi dialect), as well us of the adjacent mines, aUliougll, 
when split tliin, it is jicrfcctly pellucid, when in thick iiia.sses, 
has always a brownish cast, ow ing apjiareiitly to an ociiraceoits 
matter, that is always more or less intermixed in the veins. 
The mica of this mine has been wrought in a line, niniiing 
.along tlie face of the lull from east to w est, about 200 yards 
in length, but interrupted in the middle by a watcf-course. 
It winds very irregularly; liiit no where, that I saw, conies to 
the surface, all that came in view liaving proliahly been 
removed. In some places it lias been removed from little 
trenches; in others perpend icular shafts have been dug, from 
six to twelve feet deep, and from these gallerii'S liiivc been 
fomed, for a short way, into the veins of tnica, which seem 
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no where to he above two to three feet wide. The pieces of 
mica are so wedged into these narrow places, that in forcing 
them out with an iron crow, they are usually much broken. 
Accidents would seem to be frequent, which is not attributed 
to the want of skill in the workmen, but to tile anger of the 
gods. A stone-cutter who was in my service, a Hindu of 
pure birth, was going into one of the shafts, in order to break 
off a specimen, wlien the guide, a Muhammedan trader ac- 
quauited with tlic usual tbars 'Of tlie workmen, pulled him 
buck in alarm, and said, “ Pull off your shoes—will you pro¬ 
fane the abode of the gods V' 

The mine at Bandarcliuya is more considerable, and is 
situated at the summit of a long and steep ascent, Tlie rock 
all the way up until near the mine, is exceedingly rotten; but 
consists of the gneiss, usually called schistose-mica. To¬ 
wards the summit the rock is either quartz, partly white, 
partly glassy, or the most beautiful wliite fels{>ar, or both in¬ 
termixed. In some places it is quite free from mica, in otliers 
it lias small masses intermixed. The veins or beds of mica, 
in several places that have not yet been wrought, come to the 
surface, and sliow that it is disposed in various masses im¬ 
pacted togetiler, not parallel, but forming angles with each 
other. Eacli mass is composed of numerous parallel layers, 
the united thickness of whicli is always less than the breadth 
or length of the plates. The veins here are larger and nearer 
the surface than at Dharpai, so that tliere has been no occa¬ 
sion to form shafts and galleries, the whole has been ex¬ 
tracted from trenches, some of which however are now very 
deep, and so choked with rubbish, none of wiitch is ever re¬ 
moved, that they are wrought with much difficulty. The 
workmen descend into tlie trenches by means of single bam¬ 
boos, the branches of which cut short serve as a kind of 
ladder, This will serve as a sufficient proof of tKeir want of 
invention, as the descent is exceedingly dangerous, and every 
material for ]>riipcr ladders is growing close to the edge of 
the trenches. 

The mine of Cliirkundi is less considerable than the others, 
and is situated on a low hummock, which consists entirely of 
fine fat quartz, containing some black dots. The hill being 
no more than 100 feet high, we have only quartz, although 
■ have no doubt that below the surface of the plain it rests on 
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gneiss, Tl»e woi ktnen having forced out tlie masses of mica 
with inin crows, rentove all loose leaves, and then cut the 
masses round, or into jiarallelograms, according to their size; 
hut by far the gicater jjart of the pieces are small. The 
largest pieces arc two cubits long and one broad, and arc va¬ 
lued to the miners ut 8 rupees a man (48 s. w. a scr, 132 sers 
a man), or O-l Ib. Such are very seldom seen, ^’lle .second 
size consists of pieces one cubit square, and is sold by the 
miners at 4 rupees a mail. The third sort is half a l ubit long 
and broad, and Is sold by tlie bundle, weighing about l.'i.sers, 
but comes to about 2 rupees a man. ’I'he fourth size i.s 
about four inches in diameter, and sells at 1.3 bundles, or 
rather more than a man for the rupee. The chips and leaves 
removed in cleaning llic pieces sell by a heap, of 7 or 8 
junn.v, for a rupee. It is used for jireparing a letl powder 
thrown about at the festival, called lloti, and far painting 
walls and earthen ware. U liese prices arc given by tlic 
traders at the mine, and must be much enhanced by the car¬ 
riage, which, until it reaches the plain, must be on men's 
heads: the market is Patna, to which from Rajauli it is 
curried on o.xcn. The miners are usually paid in salt, grain, 
and cloth, mostly given in advance. The miners are all of 
the aboriginal tribes, Ulmingbars, Musahars, and Kajwars. 
Each man pays 2 rupees a year to tbc Zemindar, and may 
clear from 20 to 50 rupees a year, according to his luck, fur 
a good deal depends on the vein containing larger or smaller 
pieces ; but about ‘Si> rupe.;s may be considered as tbe average 
gain of each man, 'J’lie miners work 10 iiiuntbs iu the year 
at this employment. The rem.iinder is spent at marriages, 
and in cultivating a few fields sown with coarse grains and 
pulse. Ten or twelve usualiy work together, under some man 
who is supposed to have skill suflidcnt to counteract the 
cunning of the trader: but in ibis, 1 believe, he is very sel¬ 
dom successful, unless the trader <{uarrels with the owner of 
the mine, in which case the miner will do no work, and will 
repay nothing that has been advanced ; fur he has all the dis¬ 
position in the world to be a rogue, and knows of no other 
authority but that of his anointed iord, the Tlkayit. 

The whole mines in Behar belong to two of these de¬ 
scendants of the sun, Buniyud Singha, of Pangchrukhi, 
possesses;—1. Dharpai, with 30 miners; 2. Dharkhari, 10; 
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J. Dangrhi, 15 ; 4. Blieloya, 90; 5, Sapi, 10:—85, Braja- 
luolian Singlia, of Dubaur, possesses:—1. Diiiiggarkali, wilh 
15 men; 9. Bandiirchuya, 100j 3. Barliaviya, 10; i. Jlmk- 
ralii. 20:—115. 5. Cliirkondi, not wrouglii last year. 

Tliese 230 men, at the above rate, should turn out mica to 
the value of 7,000 rupees. There are also many (utnes of this 
substance in ilie adjacent piirts of tlie Ramgar distrii t, so lliat 
the whole quiintity should he great: but at !‘.;oia, where 
almost the whole is sent, the trader* ackiiow li dge only an 
iiiiport of .500 , worth 2000 r. which at the mine would 

tK*t cost above KKlOr,; and at Nawad.-i was called only 
500 r. Such discordances it is impossible to reconcile. 'I'he 
])l.aces which 1 saw had every a]ipcaraiice of being frequented 
by the number of jieoplo stated as above by the trader of 
£kl)arpur, and he was perfectly aeijuaiiited with the subject; 
but he was a inan on whuse veracity no depeiideiiec eoiild be 
placed, although I do not know any reason that he could have 
had to magnify the ijuantity procured. The quantity stated 
at Patna seems too small for the consumption of llengal, 
where the amoi .it used in pageantry, both by Moslems and 
Hindus, at liotid..v.s and marriages, is very great.* I therefore 
suspect that the traders of Rajault send niucli direct to 
Calcutta or ■'tloorshedabad by tlie way of \'irl)hum. 

On the n 'll. siilc of tbe range of mountains now described 
granite was traced, in several parts but whether or not con¬ 
nected V. i'll the hills of R.ujauli, i cannot take upon myself to 
sat', Jfitis, the jasper of (fidliaur, Kiyur, and Maliahhar, 
would :i|qiear to have been wedged in between llic granite 
range of llajanli, whicfi probably extends far east, and this 
granite of wliieli 1 am now treating. It runs between the 
Sdlls of tlie southern frontier and those of Ilajagrilia; but 
tievcT ri-ses into any thing like mounfains, although in some 
places it forms small detached peaks. The f.n tlicst west tli.it 
I observed tliis gmiiite w.is in the channel of tlie Dadur, at 
Futchpur, where it eou'-ist.s of white qu”rtx and felspar, witli 
silvery mica, and is quite below the surface except where laid 
bare by the river, 'i'his is about «ix miles nortli front Gurha, 
the western extremity of the granitic ridge of Rajauli. I next 

* It is uscil on the iiloU and temples of the lliudooa, and on the dresses 
&c. of the Moslem!,— EH, 
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saw this granite at Silamarai, where it forms a very low ridge, 
or rather an eminence covered with great rugged masses, in 
one of which has been dug a hermitage, that has been de¬ 
scribed in the topography. These masses are of a very fine 
solid grey granite. Finally, this granitic stratum, if it may be 
BO called, extends to the Kiyul, and there rises into many 
small peaks of a singular nature, which, I regret, were not 
sufficiently examined, many of the rocks having there a very 
anomalous appearance. This, 1 am inclined to suspect, is 
owing to their having undergone the action of fire ; or if it be 
contended that all granite has done so, that ihesc liavc been 
cooled under circumstances difierent from those that have 
usually occurred. 

Jaynagar, the furthest north of these small hills on the 
Kiyul, consists of a very solid rock entirely resembling the 
hard tnass of the quarry of millstone near Lalicta, described 
in the account of Bhagalpur, and composed of small masses 
of fat quartz, united by a greyish powdery substance, in some 
places tinged red. This powdery matter does not admit of a 
polish. Various detached masses scattered on the surface of 
the hill, more or less tinged red, and some of them slaggy, 
while others of them retain the felspar entire, induce me to 
think that the whole has been a granit^ which has undergone 
an imperfect fusion, so that the (juartz remained unchanged, 
while the other ingredients were in a great measure altered. 
Some of tliese fragments bear a striking resemblance to the 
siliceous concretes that arc incumbent on the Khuri at Pa- 
tharghatta and at Kharipatar in the Bhagalpur district. 
Among these detached fragments on Jaynagar are many of 
whitish siliceous liornstone; and the rock is intersected hy 
narrow veins of quartz, running in various directions to a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

The hill of Satsanda south from Jaynagar contains two 
granites, both tolerably perfect, although they have somewhat 
of an uncommon ap])earance. Both are of moderate sized 
grains; the one is grey, consisting of white felspar and quartz, 
with much black granular micaceous matter; the other con¬ 
sists of yellowish felspar, glassy quartz, and a little black mi¬ 
caceous matter. What I procured is rather decayed; but if 
there are sound masses, the stone would probably be highly 
ornamental, as even the decayed parts look well when polished. 
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On the smull hill Mityliuyn, east from Satsanda, there is a 
rock of bleached granite of a very strange anomalous nppeur' 
unce, consisting of tvliite felspar, glassy quart a, atid black 
micaceous matter; the first and last of lliesc ingredients arc 
very much changed from tlicir usual form. At Nabinagar, a 
small hill east from Majhiiy'a, is also a gneiss, which has an 
anomalnus appearanee, its materials being very powdery. At 
Tek, one of the largest of these small hills, there are two 
granites, both of an imcoimnoii appearance, lloth are grey, 
and tlicir felspar and micaceous matter has bccoiiie powdery; 
but the white matter in the one and the micaceous black 
matter in the other are the prcdiiniitialit materials. The 
former admits of a good polish, but the latter docs not. On 
the bottom of Tek arc masses of a strange kind of glassy 
quartz, intermixed willi brownish matter. 1 do not know 
whether 'his forms a rock or is in mere detached masses. 
On Dhitnawa, south frmn the four last-mentioned hills, is a 
strange kind of siliceous hornstonc, whitish, livid, and red. 
Some of it is evidently a slag, while in other portions some 
rcm iins of the rhombs of felspar may, 1 think, be traced. On 
the whole, perhrns, it would appear that those bilis are a con-- 
tinuation of the granitic ridge wliich pusses by I’utehpur and 
Sitamarai, ••inJ has been changed by the action of fire. 

)» Ihc Hills of llajajtriha, ^c.—I now proceed 
to trea’ of the next great el lister of the minerals belonging to 
this district, which commences, so far as I could trace it, be¬ 
tween the Nllajan and Mohanc, opposite to Buddhu-Gaya, 
and extends in various interrupted chains of hills to a consi¬ 
derable way past Sheykhpurah, running about south-west by 
west and north-east by cast, but not in a straight line, as it 
forms a curve with the convexity toward.s the north. This 
cluster is about fiO miles In length, but there are many inter¬ 
ruptions, especially between Giriyak and Sheykbpnrali, where 
there is a level space of about 18 miles, in which the rock, so 
far as I know, appears only at Behar. That, indeed, is a little 
north from the line of other hills; but, being exactly of the 
same nature, no doubt belongs to this cluster. The general 
breadth of this b ahoiit D or 10 miles, divided into various 
ridges running pretty nearly parallel with each othei, and 
separated in many places by fine arable land. The most 
compact part consists of two long ridges nearly adjoining, 
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and called the Rajagiiha hilU, from whence the whole may 
be named. This cluster, except along its northern face, con¬ 
sists almost entirely of quartz, siliceous hornstone, or jasper, 
with very few extraneous matters, and abounds in hot springs. 
Along the northern face there is a greater mixture. I shall 
therefore first describe the more perfect part, and then the 
changes which it has undergofic on the northern face. 

The end of this cluster, towards the south-west near Bud¬ 
dha Gaya, consists of rude jasper red and white, which rises 
just above the surface between the Nilajan and Mohane 
rivers. The hill north-east from thence, called Dhonggara, 
at its north end consists of a while siliceous stone with a frac¬ 
ture intermediate between that of flint and that of quartz, 
and stained of a dirty red in irregular specks. A small hill 
west from this is arid white quartz, while Parwuriya, north¬ 
east that smcdl hill, is white jasper with red stains. The 
hill north-cast from that consists of white quartz, rather 
mealy, with a few black specks. The next hill to this,’to¬ 
wards the north-east is of quartz or jasper with red stains; 
and the same continues on the hill beyond the I'engwar called 
Bhengras. On this has been dug a small quantity of an im¬ 
perfect Khari or indurated clay, but to so small an extent, 
and of so bad a quality, that it is nut worth attention, farther 
than as showing one of the ingredient parts nf these liills. 
In the chain parallel to this towards the iiorth-east, between 
the large hill called Maher and the small hill called Tcisanda, 
the loose stones, for 1 saw no rock, are of white rude jasper 
with red stains; while the other extremity of the same ridge 
called Sohhanatli is on aggregate rock of glassy and mealy 
quartz with red and black specks. 

The hill called Uruffa, which forms the south-west extre¬ 
mity of the Rajagriha cluster is an exceedingly bare rock of a 
granular jasper, whicli is sometimes prettily variegated white, 
grey and red, and takes a good polish, so as to be highly 
ornamental. The small hill named Karwa, north-west from 
thence, consists of a red jasper with veins of white quartz, 
which also promises to be an ornameiilal stone, although the 
red parts do not admit of a perfect polish ; but that is pro¬ 
bably owing to the specimen having been taken from the 
surface. Adhering to its surface 1 found a mass of irregular 
crystals of a very bright white, having a lustre somewhat 
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between that of quartz and felspar. The hill at Narhat, the 
N. W. corner of the Raj agriha cluster, is .also siliceous. At 
Jharnagliat on this northern branch of tlic Hajagriha hills the 
rock is grey siliceous hornstone, in some places stained red. 

A little farther cast than Jliarnaghat, but on the southern 
ridge of the Rajngriha liills at Tapoban, llic hilt consists 
of quartz and hornstone, and a great deal of the latter, 
especially that near tlie hot springs, is red; hut the roek 
does not reach to where these issue from the earth, nor did 
1 observe any stone witliin several yards tif the pools in 
which the water is, and which I sliall now descrihe. At Ta¬ 
poban there are live pools considered holy. Tliey are situ¬ 
ated in a line parallel to the hill at its foot, and the ground 
on the plain near them is spouty and wet. Whether or not 
in a state of nature there were an equal number of springs 
that came .o the surface, I cannot say; but at present the 
springs arc at the bottom of small artificial pools 10 or 12 
feet deep. The line of pools may extend almut 151) yards, 
and the quanti' y of water that issues from each by a lateral 
passage, is very inconsiderable. On the evening of the 1 Uli 
of January, the thermometer being at Tl)® in tlie air, rose in 
tlic c.asternniost pool to llli ; in the next it stood at the tem¬ 
perature of the air; in the third jiool the thermometer rose 
to 1()0° in the fourth to 102" and in the fiftli to 112°. Rxeept 
in the lest no air bubbles rose from the bottom of these pools, 
and even in the one farthest west, the number and size of 
llie air bubbles was very inconsiderable, when compared with 
those which issue from the fine warm sjirings of the Bhagal- 
pur district. As no person resides in the immediate vicinity 
of these springs, and as they are visited by the priests only 
once a year, I cannot say whether or not they nnjlergo pe¬ 
riodical changes. The heat being so moderate, the pilgrims 
butiic in them; and, as the annual assembly had been held 
the day before my arrival, the water was in a beastly state of 
filth; but at other seasons it is probably clear enough. Jt 
must be observed, that the two middle hot springs, wlicrc the 
thermometer stood at 100® and at 102° contained several 
small fishes, and many frogs; but that none were to be seen 
in the two extreme pools, where the beat was 112° and I1G°; 
so that the heat, at which these animals can cease to live 
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conveniently, is sotncwlicre between 102° and 112® of Fahren¬ 
heit's scale. 

About three miles e.ist anil north from Tapoban, in the 
same ridge of the Hajagrilia hills, there is a recess in the 
face of the hill, narrow at the hottonn, and widening gradually 
upwards like a funnel; and the view of it lias been opened 
to the plain by the soutiiern side I laving fallen. Whether or 
or not tills lias binni the crater of a volcano, 1 cannot take 
upon myself to say. 'J'here is no peak at the place ; the 
cavity is In tlie side of a long ridge, (lie top of which is nearly 
horizontal, and the cavity rcaehc.s from the summit to the 
bottom of the ridge. There is however no .ippearaiice of 
its having liecn formed by the aetion of a torrent. About 
three miles farther in the same direction, and in the same 
ridge of the ilajagriha hills, at a place called llaiifrriiffi, a 
very peculiar sulistaiice called Hilnjil exudes, and I .shall 
now descritie the aiipearaiices. Tlie place from whence tills 
issues, is about half way up the ridge, which is exceedingly 
steep and rugged, and is covered with fragments of ijuiirtz 
and hornstiine. Having scrainhlcd over these with much dif¬ 
ficulty, 1 came to the foot o1 a great rock, iti wliich there was 
a cave. Imtuedialcly below tliis was ,> mass eonsisting of 
small fragments of ipiartz or lionislone, imbedded in a white 
liarsli indurated clay like some of the kliaris described in 
Hliagalpur. The cave has a wide niontli, and may be ;*(> or 
(i{) feet in diameter, and 10 or 12 feet liigli, where most lofty. 
The floor rises inwards with a very steep ascent; and the 
cave no doubt been formed by large masses of the rock having 
(lecajed, or having been changed into tlie imperfect Khari 
above iiieiitioned, and having then tumbled down the slope. 
The roof looks very threatening, and in its crevices shelters 
wild pigeons; while tlie eave is said to be an usual haunt of 
bears and tigers. It is jierfectly dry, and near the mouth is 
cool and airy, hut at its further side an aperture, 12 feet wide 
and four or live liigli, leads into another simdlcr cave, the heat 
and stench in whicli was so great, tliat I merely looked in, to 
satisfy myself that there was no farther opening. On ap¬ 
proach mg tlie mouth of this, on a cold morning in January, 
1 was instantly thrown into a most profuse perspiration; but 
unfortunately I had nut heard of any such circumstance, and 
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I had no tliermo:neter with me. The heat I have no doubt 
is subterraneous, the stench appeared to me to proceed from 
bats. ] dill nut see any, but thought 1 heard them chattering 
among the crevices of the rock. Tiie rock, in which the cave 
is, consists of a greyish .siliceous horns tone, in some places 
stained red. The rock of imperfect Khari lying under 
this cave, and which lias evidently fallen from it, confirms 
strongly the opinion mentioned in the llhagalpur papers, of 
Khari owing its cliange from siliceous rock to the action of 
heat. 

Looking lip from before the cave, 1 saw, about dO feet 
above niy iioai), the silajit besmearing tlie face of the rock, 
and proceeding from the edge of a sniall ledge, in which, I 
am told, it issues from a crevice in tiie hornstunc. It was 
impossible for me t< inspect the place, wliicii is only visited 
by one old man of the Musabnr tribe. Before venturing on 
the peril, he i'ortitied liinisclf with some spirituous liquor, 
having previoii.dy made a libation to tlie ghosts [viVa) of the 
vicinity. An -'Ctive young man in my sc-rviec attempted to 
loflovr him. (icing along the loot of the rock, they found a 
pi'ojeetmg ledge, along wliich, sujiporting theiiiselves by the 
roots of trees, they advanced, until tin y Lad reached about 
40 or 50 feet rhove the place tVoni v hence the silajit exudes. 
Here the young man's heart failed, wliile the old .Musahur 
de.seeiuled the naked rock hj little crevices anti jirojcctions 
with which he was well acijuainted, and, Laving collected as 
much of the silajit as he could scrape from tlic rock in a Icatj 
lie returned by tlie same way. A very moderate ladder, 
placed where I stood, would have saved all this danger j but 
the old Musnhar perhaps consiilered that such a means of 
facilitating the route might interfere with his gain. I was 
told that the old man generally ascends three times a month 
during Paush and Magli, and visits as often another place 
about a quarter of a mile farther east, which 1 did not see. 
He says, that in the season he does not collect above two 
pounds weight, and perhaps gives no more to the owner. 
Hay Khusal Singha of Patna, who sends it in presents, as it 
is considered a valuable medicine. 

When fresh from the rock, sil^lt is of a dirty earth colour, 
and is always mixed with impurities, that crumble into it from 
the precipice above. It is then about the consistence of new 
n 
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honey, atiJ has a strong rather disagreeable smell, although 
it cannot be called very offensive. When kept in a buttle with 
a glass stuyper for some months, it acejuires a deeper brown 
colour, and becomes thicker; and, exposed to the ;iir, it may 
soon be made into pills. It seems to be very different from 
a substance which, in Nepal, is called by tlic same name. 
From the hot springs in the vicinity, and the heat of the cave 
below, 1 sospect that it exudes from the action of subterra¬ 
neous fire. Tlie natives pretend tiiaC monkies eat it, and 
attribute the small quantity procured to their depredations; 
but 1 think that the circumstance is doubtful, and have no 
doubt that, with care and a ladder, several pounds might be 
procured, should it he found useful: but it owes its celebrity 
among the natives to its being supposed to pos.sess the ima¬ 
ginary ({uulity of au ■iphrodisiac. Wlieo placed on burning 
charcoal, it swells a little .and smokes, .and when heated red, 
is reduced to white ashes without emitting ffaoic. it cannot, 
I presume, thtrefore he considered as a bituminous or in- 
fiammablc substance, the only class of minerals, to which it 
has any resemblance. 

On the ridge o]i|insite to 1 langriyo, and adjacent to the 
ancient residence of the kings oi India, from whence these 
hills derive the name of Ilajagnba, are two dusters of hot 
springs, the buildings about which have been amply described 
in the topography. 1 .sinill liere coniine mysell' to an necount 
of them as iia'.itval productions, premising that the buildings 
which have been erected very much inqiede the acciirary of 
observation. 1 suspect that tliosc near ilrahmakunda have, 
in a state of nature, lietn one spring, wliicli has been sub¬ 
divided, and conveyed by v.irious clianneU, so as to supply 
the various pools and spouts from wlienee it now issues; and 
in this manner 1 account for the different degrees of heat 
observable atid for several of the spouts that formerly flowed 
lieing now dry. In Brahmaktinda, where the water is col¬ 
lected in a pool, in which the people hatlie, the water is 
dirty, but free from frogs. On the i9th of January, the 
thermometer in the air being at it rose in the water to 
109°. The vj'ai.er from all the spouts is jierfectly clear. In 
that called Kasi the thermometer stood at 107°, in Langga 
at 104°, in Pangebanan at 94". These are lower down than 
Brahmakunda, and probably more remote from the common 
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source. Among ihc seven spouts above Brahiiiakunda, Gau¬ 
tama anj Bliaradwaja raised the thermometer to lOi", Vis- 
wamitrn to 100°, and I'amadagni to 10^". At tlic siuuit 
called Vyas, which is the highest, the thermometer rose to 
110°. Tlic whole water of tliese springs, when united below 
the sucrcd places, seems to be nearly as copious as the stream 
from kiitakunda, near Mungger. At (he bottom of the hill 
from whenee these sjiriiigs issue there is a sm.tll cool spriiig. 
Brahmakunda is situated about 100 feet from the bottom of 
the hill called liaibhargiri, at its t at stern extremity. The 
rock immediately above the hot springs is a reddish jasper 
with white veins; but on the same iiill, about three-quarters 
o.'' a mile N.W. frtiin thenee, the cave Soubliandiir, described 
in the topography, has lieen dug Jitto a rock, of what in the 
aeeotiiit of B]iagai|)ur I have called imperfect kllari, which is 
evidently ■, jasper cltangiiig into indaralcd clay, but not yet 
arrived at riiut state. In its eoioiirs it entirely resembles clie 
jasper that i.-' adjacent, beitig v.iricgaU'd red and grey, in 
veins, !.iyer,<, Tiid blotches. At the bottom of the adjacent 
hill itipiilachal arc five sacred ])<>oIs, ako described in tbe 
ropcgr.vphy. hour of them arc in one eluster, at the west 
end of the hill, but on the let el. ’i’he «alei‘ in Suryakund.-i 
raises the the''mometcr to lOJ’, m Santanukmida to 100', and 
in Sum anti Ganes kund.ns to KU". Siiryakunda swarjiis with 
frtfgs, which therefore like a heat of 10.! '; but lliey shun 
Brahiiiakuiida, where the heat is ](/)". 'i'lie rcinaiiiiiig pool, 
Sringgirislii is situated at the foot of the hill, about a quarter 
of a mile east from the others, and its lieat is only flT'*. The 
water in all these pools, owing to people hathing in them, is 
exceedingly dirty. 

The lower part of Bipulaehal, contiguous to these spring.s, 
consists of very small grained horn stone of a grey colour, 
with veins of while quartz. Above the iprings, at a very 
considerable distance up the hill, is a mine or quai'ry of 
crystal {phatik). After ascending some way, the rock be¬ 
comes more granular, is in some places stained red, and in 
others contains rounded nodules of quartz ; and the surface 
of Ussures, and little cavities, are covered with minute crys¬ 
tals. The quartz in the veins of this stone is white and 
opaque, but has rather an anomalous appearance. The rock, 
in which the mine is immediately situated, is a kind of crumb- 
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11 11 ^ sanilstniir, surrountlod, iiowcver, i>n iiU sides by the 
silimnis vock> and divided like it into tni]>e/<iidul masses. 
iSoino oi' iliese masses are vi hite, suine ferrn(>inous iiiellning 
to red. Auicm^ these blocks the workmen have found in¬ 
terstices, I'rnin tHo to four feet in width, and winding in 
various direetions. These interstices are filled with small 
angular fragtnents ctf (juartr, generally scini-diaphanous, but 
stained e.\1 email v red, and interiuixed w ith a red ferruginous 
hnr.sh earth. On the sjiot I was nut informed, that this 
earth wa.s ii))jiljed to any use; hut at I'atna 1 wa.s shown a 
snh.stance, ealled Go/.'.v, w hich seems to be tin; same, and it is 
said to eonie from Rajagriha. It is made up in halls, which 
are used huili in niedieine, and as a jdgiiieiit ajijilied to j>nt- 
ter.s’ ware, luHie that is burned. At I’atna it sells at from 
1 j to It matt ^7() s. w. a ser) or from about !k> to llOlb.s. a 
riijiee. The ([iiaiilily said lo lie brought is so emisiderahie, 
thal ahhougii it is a siihstanee similar, and of the same 
oiigiil with the led earth of tilt; crystal mines, it is prtdiahly 
found in large ma'<se.T somt'where about the fuot of tin* hill. 

The ttorkiiieii dig out this gravel and earth, and follow its 
veins o() II]. ;;() i,,(|, tin- ]in.{;, Xhe tlealer.- in crystal then 

pit k it oat from among th(‘ gravel, wliert; it is always finiiid 
ill single th Uiclieil erysl.il.s, never adhering either to one 
■itaitln r, mu' to the .Ttony matter, by which they are sur- 
roundtfl. No laige i-ne.s have ever liecn discoveri d, their 
sizele ter t \i eeding iliat which will in.ike small heads. They 
co.i.-i.tI (d an hexagntial prism, feriiiinated hy hexiigomd jiy- 
rainid.-, hut lla- ftinn is seldom perfect. Tliey are aildoiii 
tliorouglily jiellurid. hut have stimewliat td'a Miiuke colour, 
l iii.: mihe ha- not heeti long wrnughi, and 10 or 12 excava^ 
lioiis have lieeti marlio Ci'vstal was loi'mei'ly procured from 
a plaee lower down the lull, near a tcm)ile of (lanes i but 
since tile di.scntei'y of the mine just niiw descriheil, that has 
hteii ahaiidoiied. I understand, that crystal is also procured 
at a place c.itled Chakra, north from .SapUiglnit, which is 
seven or eight miles .south-west from Rajagriha, and near 
Tapohan mi the oppo.-ite side of the hills. It must lie also 
<d>.-er\('il, that ihe iipjier ]>art of Riinacllal, the hill iiiinic- 
di.ittdy adjoining lo Ripiil.icha!, eunsists of a saiidsloiie .si- 
niilir to that in which the crystal is iouiid; wliile the lower 
jiart i' a red and while jasper, that will be liigldy ornamental. 
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if it takes a polish. The east end of tlie same hill, which is 
called Giriyak, and on whicli the ruins attributed to Jara- 
sandha are situated, consists of white, grey, and red granular 
(juartz. 

Between Giriyak and Sheykhpurali there is, as I have 
said, a very large opening, in which 1 observed no stone, 
except on the hill of Bcliar, and that is considerably nortli 
from tlie line; but it consists of ex.ictly Uie same materials 
with both clusters of hills, being a granular siliceous horn- 
stone, in most pUees grey, hut in some places stained red. 
The hill is composed of parallel layers, rising from the east 
towards the west at an angle of about StK with the liorizon. 
These layers are from six inches to two feet thick, so that 
the rock might he considered as composed of horizontal 
strata. To me it ajTpeiirs, that these layers have been occa¬ 
sioned by cooling, liesiccation, or decay, and that the layers 
have not been formed by various sueecssive depositions, 
'i'he rock is also, as usiul, intersected by two kinds of ver¬ 
tical fissures, crossing each other at nearly right angles. 
1 hosi ronnitig east and west arc very wide, often several 
feet, owing ap])arently to the action of rain running down the 
declivity of the hill ; while those running north .and south 
are mure fissures. This as I have said, is c<>rtuioly a nsek, 
which has luucti the a))pearntice of one cum])oscd of hori¬ 
zontal .strata; but ail rocks of (ju.irtz, siliceous liornstone, or 
jasper, that I liavc seen, have more or less of u similar ap¬ 
pearance, owing to their bre.-iking into trapezoidal or cu- 
boidal masses. The hills of Sheykhpurah arc exceedingly 
rugged and sterile, and entirely resemble in structure those 
ofKajagriha. The small hill named Barari, which may be 
considered as the extremity of the ridge proceeding from 
Maher, consists of jasper, disposed in white and red blotches; 
and the small hills cast of Sheykhpurah, so far as I saw, con¬ 
sist of exactly the same material. The long ridge, under 
which SlicykhjTurab stands, is exceedingly abrupt towards 
the north, and has a steep ascent from the south. Although 
split by fissures in three directions, su as to form cuboidal 
masses, 1 have id doubt, tljat at one time it formed a solid 
mass; yet it.s vai'ioiis parts have very different appearances. 
In some parts it is white, in others blackish, iii others red, 
with all manner of intermediate shades. Sometimes the 
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colours of jiretty considerable masses arc utiiform, at others 
they are intermixed in dots, veins, and hlotcljcs. The red 
colour, I jiresuine, depends on iron. Ttic black seems to 
depend on an intermixture of aniiantlius, for iu one specimen 
the silky fibres were very discernible. In some parts the 
grain is very line, and in others (he stone is evidently <iii 
aggregate, composed of glassy particles intermixed with 
Others, Unit are powdery. 

A narrow band of hills that runs for some way contiguous 
to the northern face of the principal range, is espeeiallv to 
be distinguished by it having in decay separated into sebis- 
to.se vertical ))lates, running easterly iiiid westerly ; ainl by a 
great proportion of it having been einiverted into the indu¬ 
rated clay, which in the llimli dialect is called kliari. It rises 
into various small liills or liumiiiocks near the fool of the 
great range ; hut in general is separ.ated from rlieiu’i* by a 
level space of arable land, and extends through the north¬ 
east Corner of Saliubguiij, and the north-wesi of Nuwuda, 
having immediately on its north a graiilrie tract, which is ulsi> 
in many parts very niiicli altered from its primitive apjiear- 
anee north from Majholigiiat. Khariyari i.s a small round 
hummock, deriving its name from the khari, which it con¬ 
tains. 'I'lie mass consist.^ of a kind of intermix I tire of im¬ 
perfect reddle with lionistoiie or (jiiart/,, wiiieh in .some places 
contains fragments of Kliari, and in oiliers is stained yellow. 
'J’he khari has been wrought in two places, t)iie near the 
bottom of the hill has formed an irregular nest surrounded 
by the iiii{>erfeet reddle, which approaches more or ies.s in 
nature to tlie khari. The derivation of the ktmri from tlio 
rcildi'e is .so evident, that tlic natives allege, (hat the one is 
the other corrupted (Sar). The mine has heeii conducted 
with very little tkill. The workmen first have dug a narrow 
gallery into the kliari, gradually descending, until they were 
stopt hy water, and just so high as they could loiivcniently 
reach, 'i'hny have .since been iitidcr the necessity of beating 
from the sides aiid roof picees, of wliieh every one tolls to the 
bottom, and t.s broiigiit up with inucli iubiior ; and in order 
to he able to reach the I'liof reeniirso lini^t now he had lo 
l.irlilrri. Thi- KU.m m ;/,/V u-iu h.D-h ,i/'J ■r.itmLr hJ/Jj 

somewhat ol'a conehoidal (ractnre, «,,d < 

'Tiiiii ‘nr-* .ttid ji llow, ft „di„.re.v to 
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the tongue; and wlien tlirown into water, emits many air 
bubbles, liut docs not soon become soft or brittle. It comes 
nearer porcelain clay than any ntber described in authors. 
In the upper mine, the kliari forms a superficial vein, which 
has just been openetl, and will probably improve, when it is 
wrought farther from the surface; as what has yet been dug, 
contains small fragments of <juartz. It has more of a splin¬ 
tery fracture than tlie otlier, is soiiiewal greasy to the feel, 
not at all granular, and it is of an uniform white colour with 
wbirli it stains the fingers. Like (he other il adheres to the 
tongue, and emits many air bubbles when put in water; but 
does not soon fall to pieces, nor doe.': it become unctuous. It 
seems to approach to pipe clay. About a mile north and 
east from Khariyari is a vill.-ige named Majlioli, which has on 
each side of it a small loll. The bill to the west of the village 
lias become schistose, and may be considered as in a state in¬ 
termediate between Jasper and indurated clay, showing the 
tr.’insitinn from niic to the other. 

'i'he liiil east from Majholi has also become schistose, and 
its plates or strata run from about cast-north-east to about 
west soutli-wcbt. A vein or stratum of Khari has run the 
w’liole lengtli of tlic bill, near its middle, and has been 
wrought abort four feet wide, and as much deep. This 
very much resembles the indurated clay on the .summit of 
Khanyr.ri, but is intersected by reddish veins. The rock 
adjoining to the kiiari on its south side, or towards the 
great range of hills, shows tlie transition from hornstone to 
indurated cLay. On some parts of it I observed clusters of 
minute crystals, e.vaetly resembling those in the slaggy rock 
of Katanna near Alallipur in the i> hagai pur district. The 
rock .'tgain on tlie north side of this stratum of indurated 
clay resembles strongly the kind of porpliyritic mass, in which 
the Khari of Manasacliaiidi in the Hhagalpur district is 
found; that is, in un argillaceous cement strongly impreg¬ 
nated with iron, it contuin.s many concretions of hornstone 
and Khari. At Jliarnaghat, immediately south from Mujholi, 
and at the foot of the great range i.s found an indurated 
clay, evidently Sid 'stoae in ils texture, smooth but not very 
greasy to the feel, and ilisposed in various layers, red, white, 
and yellow. It adheres very slightly to the tongue, and 
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when put in water crumbles very soon, especially the white 
layers. Those which are red, resist longer. 

At the same })lace is found an iinctuuus yellow clay called 
Pllainati, from its colour. It is used by potters, but the 
quantify is inconsiderable. It is quite superficial, and mixed 
with many fr.agincnts of rock, wliicb are separated by throw¬ 
ing the whole into a pit, mixing it with water, and stirring it 
about, until the stones subside. When the water dries, the 
clay is found on llie surface. North-east from the hills of 
jMajholi, at a little distance, is a more considerable hummock 
called Saren, or Nateswar. It eoiisists of a variety of rocks, 
all dec.ayiiiL^ in venical masse.s, whicli run easterly and westerly. 
In some parts is a Khari, more or less perfect, some of which 
baa been dug, and used for te.aching cliiidren to write ; hut 
it is not of a good quality. Indurated reddle, called iifnt 
in the Hindi dialect, composes a still greater part of llie hill, 
hut it is inferior to that hnnight from Gwalior, with which 
the .Siijijy.isi.s slain their clothes. The great mass of roek, 
cspeciully on the north side of the hill, and towarils a peak 
at its west end, has a strong rcseiuhlance to that on the 
noilli side of the stratum of Khari on the eastern hill of 
Miijholi, liut is evidently a very heavy ferruginous slag, con¬ 
taining noduies of i|uartx and Khari. On the south side of 
the hill is what 1 consider as silieeou:, lioriistone impregnated 
with iron, and disposed in wavcii layers c>f >,irioiis Bhi-des of 
colour, ex.ictly like some Kharis, hut very liard ; nor has it 
any thing of a slaggy ajipearance. liast northerly from .Sa- 
ren, is a mass of small hills, through which there is a passage 
ctdlcd Dukrlghat, and the.se small hills, being in the same 
lire with the hummocks now described, must be considered 
as in tbe same miiierai range. They consist, it is true, of an 
exceeding tough siliceous hornstonc, com]iosed of different 
thin layers of various shades of grey, and of a very fine grain. 
It seems to he very clear, that the hill of Khariyari, that 
west from Mojhuli, and the southern side of the eastern 
hill of JMajholi am! Saren were once entirely similar; but 
have been changed by the .action of lire. The northern 
.vide of the two last-nientioned hills may have been similar, 
allliongli this i.s diibiou.s, as they are iinmi diatcly conti¬ 
guous to granitic iiills; but at any rate they have under- 
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gone a stronger heat, part of them haring been ooorerted 
into slag. 

The Hills calleh Barabar, ETC.^^Tbe tiiird great cluster 
of minerals consists chiefly of granite, and its central and more 
perfect part is what Major Rennell calls the Currutnsbah 
hills from Karnacbaupar, an antiquity which they contain. 
'I'wo wings arc detached; one to the east, which, at Du- 
krighat above mentioned, joins the second great cluster on 
its north face, and the other to the south, comprehending 
tlie detached hills round the town of Gaya. 1 conclude these 
wings to belong to the same cluster, because in some places 
the granite is perfect, and the great mass has an imperfect 
granitic appearance, although there are several other sub¬ 
stances inturmiaed, and the changes, which the two wings 
have undergone, differ a good deal. 1 shall therefore de¬ 
scribe the - entre, and then the two wings. 

The centre consists of a great many detached granitic 
rugged peaks, extending from Dhol on tlte north to Kauyadol 
and Keni on th ■ south, and from llathichor and Chutiya on 
the e.’>;'t to Kharna on the west; and by the natives, so far as 
1 could understai d, is collectively called Barabar. That 
name is indeed also applied to one of its peaks, usually called 
bara [great li:^^aba^, although the peak called Suryangka 
seems to me liigher, and forms a part of a large cluster; while 
Kauyadul is a detached peak of the most tremendous abrupt¬ 
ness, and much more grand than the great Barabar. The 
whole of this central clu.ster consists of perfect granite, with¬ 
out any vestige of stratification, but differing a little in dif¬ 
ferent places. At the east end of Bbayangk, near the north 
end of the cluster, the granite is small grained, with white 
quartz and felspar, and a good deal of powdery black mica¬ 
ceous matter. At Dihiri, the west end of the great mass, the 
grain.s arc smaller, and the whole is powdery. In Kauyadol 
it is very fine, the grains being larger, and little or none of 
llic ingredients being powdery. At Satghara, where the caves 
have teen formed, the granite is still finer, most of the quartz 
being glassy. In tlic caves I saw some granite ui which the 
felspar was red; but could not perceive any rude block of 
that colour. At the cave of Nagarjuni, the east end of the 
great mass, the granite is exactly similar. 

The only extraneous matter found among these central 
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hills is iron ore, found in small masses lying loose at tlie bot¬ 
tom of Suryangka hill. Its internal fr.icture, except in colour, 
so much resembles granite, the shining faces of the felspar 
still remaining entire, that 1 have little doubt of its having 
been originally masses of that stone, changed into ore by 
some operation of nature, perhaps vapours from below, just 
analogous to what I have mentioned in my acccunit of a mine 
in Mysore (Mysore Journey). The wing extending from this 
central part towards the east, comprehends a number of small 
detached hills, reaciiing from Saphneri on the west to Ba- 
thani on the east. This last hill, which approaches close to 
the homstone of Dukrighut, is a granite, as perfect as that 
of Barabar; but the other hills, tliough they consist chiefly 
of granite, contain much extraneous and some valuable mat¬ 
ter. Great confusion prevails concerning the names of tliese 
liitls, various names being often applied Co the same. 1 shall 
begin with a small ridge towards the north-west, which con¬ 
sists of three hills forming a cliain, and united at die base, 
and of a small detached hummock at their east end. ’I'lial 
furthest west is called Saphneri, that in the middle is called 
Najara or Mahakar, and that furthest east is called Tarbigha 
or Dharmapur. These hills, although they consist entirely 
of stones and rock, with a little mould in the crevices, arc not 
near so rugged as those of proper granite, the masses being 
small, and the interstices filled with earti), so that one may 
walk on them with case. Neither have they any of the abrupt 
precipices so common in rocks of siliceous homstone or (juartz, 
yet they lie in a direct line between the little hill called Kcni, 
in the central granitic mass, and the small hummock at their 
east end, both of which consist of the most perfect granite 
disposed in great rugged masses, and entirely similar to that 
of Nagarjuni; ttor have they the aiiiailest u]>j>curancc of stra¬ 
tification. Tarbigha is remarkable for a quarry of stone mart 
that is on its northern face, less than lialf way up the declivity. 
Below the mine the rock is a grey siliceous rock, with some¬ 
what of a conch aid al fracture, like a homstone; but appears 
to contain in it many small masses of felspar of the same 
colour, and clusters of black dots. Above the quarry the 
rock consists of similar materials, but the proportions are re¬ 
versed. The black matter composes the basis, and the hurn- 
Blone or quartz is the smallest ingredient. It admits of a 
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tolerable polish. The marl forms a large bed or nest, the 
extent of which has not been ascertained; but the excavation 
is very inconsiderable. It is perfectly white, dissolves en> 
tircly in acids, and is more friable than chalk, but much 
harsher. It will not, like chalk, make a mark on wood; but 
stains the fingers. It is used for white-washing houses. It 
is said by all the people in the vicinity, and even t.y one of 
the men who was employed, that Mr. Law, formerly Col¬ 
lector of this district, attempted to make porcelain of this 
.substance, and that at a great expense he succeeded in form¬ 
ing some vessels. It is scarcely credible that any gentleman 
should have undertaken such a manufacture, who was so en* 
tirely ignorant of its nature; and I am therefore inclined to 
suspect that Mr. Law used the Khari, atid nut this substance; 
and tlie K.hari, as 1 liave said, is found at no great distance. 
1 was at tbr- utmost ]>ains to ascertain the puintj but the na¬ 
tives from very different [>arts uniformly agreed, that the 
marl was the substance employed, and ever since it has been 
called Ctima-ntu^is from the name Mr. Law used for porce¬ 
lain ; while formerly, it is said, it was called Ckmuy-mait, or 
Lime-earth. This narl, like clialk, contains sibceous nodules; 
but they are not hint; they are an aggregate entirely re¬ 
sembling the ■'Q'jk below the marl. In some places the rock, 
uiimediately adjacent to the marl, is in a state of decay, and 
in the tr:ioaitiun, from the hornstone aggregate to the marl, 
has become an imperfect steatite, called Khungia by the na¬ 
tive druggists. At the foot of these hills, as well as in the 
central cluster, are found on the surface loose nodules of 
iron ore. 

South from this little ridge are two detached hills, Teturiya 
and Dhanmauya, which have entirely a similar appearance; 
but 1 did not examine tlieir contents. Sourli again from 
these is a small hummock, called Chuniya, from its containing 
a similar marl. The mass here is granite, which surrounds 
the marl on every side. Tliis latter substance is in a large 
superficial nest, and entirely resembles that found in Tar- 
bigba, as do also the siliceous nodules found immersed in ila 
substance. It is said that the bridges of Fhatuha were 
originally built with lime prepared from this marl, which 
would no doubt be good enough. A little south trom Chu- 
niyapahar is a small smooth heap of earth, all round which 
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are lying, on the surface, fraginenta of iron ore, like those at 
the bottom of Suryangka and Tarbigha. Immediately south 
and east from this is a bill, extending about a mile from east 
to west, and called Bhaluya, from its abounding in bears. It 
consists chiefly of granite, the greater part of which entirely 
resembles that of Nagatjuni, and is called Urdiya by tlic 
workmen; but some, which has rather a conchoidal fracture, 
more resembles the stone from the upper part of Tarhigha, 
although it contains less black matter, and seems to consist of 
white quartz, white felspar, and granular hornblende. 

Near the west end of this hill, about 12 years ago, were 
discovered three quarries of a very heavy blackish pntstune, 
called by the workmen Sungmusa, or the stone of Moses. It 
was discovered on the surface, and the veins have been fol¬ 
lowed to a considerable depth, ns many vessels of this inatc- 
rial are made at Gaya. The veins sink with a considerabh- 
angle from the horizon, and are covered by a marl 10 or 12 
feet thick. The potstone consists of masses never larger than 
n cubit in diameter, and covered vrith a grey crust. It diflers 
chiefly from hornblende in being softer and finer grained ; 
but, like it, contains many small shining ])lates, or imperfect 
crystals. It takes a polish, but very inferior to that of marble 
in lustre. One of the quarries is now entirely filled with wa¬ 
ter ; for the natives have no idea of driving a level, miieli less 
of raising the water by machinery. Anotiier iias sunk 20 feet 
deep, and the sides falling in have killed one man, and dis¬ 
abled two. The marl here is exactly similar to that of Tar- 
bigha and Chuntya, but rather harsher. I searched both 
very carefully, and inquired most particularly at the workmen 
for marine exuvis ; but could neither find the smallest trace, 
nor hear that any such had ever been observed. There is so 
little demand for the marl, that the ascent to Chuniya being 
easier, no one takes it away, and its removal from above the 
potatone is attended with a heavy expense; for it must be 
carried up in baskets on men's heads, by the steep ascent lei't 
in digging the quarry; as the cutting a level road is a mystery 
far beyond the reach of the miners. The difficulty in clean¬ 
ing the quarry is very much increased by large siliceous 
masses, which the marl contains, and which are often four or 
five feet in diameter. These are dragged out with ropes, at 
a very great expense. They consist of materials somewhat 
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similar to tliose of the nodules found in the marlof Tarbigha, 
ttmt is of a white hornstune, in whicli arc disseminated small 
masses of white felspar and some blackish or dark green mi¬ 
caceous matter; but this, instead of forming dots, us in Tar- 
bigha, forms large irregular blotches. Very ornamental pieces 
miglit be procured, as it lakes a 6ne polisli. 

South from the hill called Ilbaluya is one pretty similar, 
but its greatest length is from north to soutli. Its proper 
name would seem to be Jhara, but on account of a (juarry 
that it contains, it is most usually known by the name of Pa- 
tharknti. It is very rugged, and consists chiefly of granite; 
but its soutliern end is of a different nature. The greater 
part of this consists of a rock very much resembling the pot- 
stone of Bbaluya, but touch harder and in larger masses, 
altitough it is intersected by many fissures. It has a con¬ 
ch old al fracture, and may be considered as a hurnstoiie im¬ 
pregnated with hornblende. It is called the black-stone 
(Lala-palhar), and is used for making pestles and mortars, 
for wliich it is well fitted. There is besides a very fine 
quarry of the best hornblende that I have seen. It was used 
for building the Vlsbnupad at Gaya, and, it is sard, lias been 
in use since tlie time of Harischandru, a prince of the golden 
age [Satpa-ifU^], whose son Rautas built the fort, which 
Major Renn'el calls RcUs. llarischaiidra was a great worker 
in stone, .and is said by the workmen herr; to liave first tried 
the Jfarabar hills; but, having found tlicse too hard, he tlien 
went to Atura in the south, and dug there the celebrated 
temple of Ruddha. At present there is no demand for this 
stone; but very fine masses might be jirocured. Its crystals 
arc large and distinct, and it is heavier than usual; but it 
docs not admit of a fine polisli. 

Respecting the hills near Gaya, and commencing with the 
little cluster near Pretsila, and part of this wing nearest the 
centre, the liighest and sacred peak, although almost a mere 
rock, is not near so rugged as if it had been composed of 
proper granite; and, in fact, although it is an aggregate 
rock, the greater part of it lias much the appearance of a 
siliceous’ dark-coloured liornstone, in which are disseminated 
small fragments of felspar. In other places, again, the gra¬ 
nulations are more distinct, and white quartz, a black 
powdery matter and felspar arc evidently the component 
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jiarts. The small peaks at the bottom of the hill are clearly 
granite, although not good, and arc vastly more rugged than 
the principal hill. The targe hummock of Kcwanipiir at the 
south side of this cluster, consists of a very strange stone, 
which has a good deal of the conchoidat fracture, and is 
exceedingly difhcult to break. It has no appearance of 
strata, and consists of fine grains variously coloured, and the 
colours in general disposed in patches like many jaspers, to 
which on tlie whole it has the greatest ufTinity. Some parts 
are of a blackish grey, with black dots intermixed; Others 
consist of white and blackish grains, and others with the 
black are composed of grains which are rust coloured. In 
some parts the black grains are pretty equally disseminated; 
in others they are conglomerated into irregular spots. 

The ruck of Ramsila very mucli resembles that of Pretsila, 
being somewhat intermediate between granite and hornstoiie. 
It consists of three substances, one black and powdery, 
another greyish and splintery, and a third shining like fel¬ 
spar; but the hill is not near so rugged as those of granite, 
ind the rock, like hornstoiie, is divided into cuboidul masses 
by fissures vertical and horizunlal. The hill, at the east end 
of which the town of Gaya is situated, consists of various 
peaks and hummocks, composed of many different rucks 
very strangely intermixed. The liew which I could take of it 
was superficial; but 1 have seen no place, :iii accurate study 
nf which seems more likely to throw light on the various 
forms which, what are called primitive rocks, have assumed. 
The greater part consists of an imperfect granite, inclining 
more or less in its appearance to hornstoiie, like that of (he 
hills to the nurtli just now described. In some places this 
would appear to Iiavc been impregnated with hornblende, as 
it is very dark in colour and exceedingly difficult to break. 
In some places, again, that which has in most respects a very 
strong resemblance to hornstone, contains many small black 
and shining dots, as if It were a very fine grained imperfect 
granite. In others, again, both imperfect granite and horn- 
stone have degenerated into a kind of sand-stone, the former 
spotted, the latter of an uniform white. It must however be 
observed, that at the east end of the hill there arc large aolid 
rucks of a jierfect grey granite; immersed in one of these at 
Bhimgaya, is a large mass of siliceous hornstone, the two 
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Bubstancea bebg in eviry part perfectly contiguous, in 
other parts of these hills there are large rocks of ([uartz, 
white, glassy, &c. The most remarkable is a hummock, west 
from Brahmayoiu, the masses of which have, in decay, the 
appearance of vertical strata; they are partly red, partly 
white, with a few greenish jiortions, ami, it i.s said, may be 
cut into seals. Perhaps they may approach in their nature 
to cornelian, as they have a greasy appearance and admit of a 
polish; hut all that I saw was full of rents. >>'est from 
thence, the imperfect granite and homstone is decaying in 
vertical schistose masses ; but wherever the rock is entire, 
there is not the slightest appearance of stratified matter or 
arrangemcnL At the small hili called Kutari, a little west 
from the above, is a quarry of indurated reddle (Gcru), 
reckoned of a good cjuality, and used to slain the clothes of 
the kSaiinyasis, as welt as a paint. Various other pursuits 
prevented me from visiting this place. 

Alinerat/i of the Plants .—Having detaile<l the minerals of 
(lie hills, a few sporadic substances that arc found scattered 
tlirougli the plains may be mentioned. 

The ciiaiiuel of the Son river is celebrated for the pebbles 
it eontnins, niany of which arc very ornamental, and take a 
high polish; bid by far the greater part consists of water- 
worn fragments of rude siliceous rocks of various kinds, 
chiefly however quartz, both diaphanous and opaque, and 
of various colours. All the pebbles have probably been 
brought from the southern iiills by the stream of this mighty 
torrent. It is however alleged that the water of the Son has 
a petrifying power, and that bones, old leather shoes, cow- 
dung, bricks and various pieces of wood have been found 
converted, either wholly or in part, into stone; but such, if 
they really exist, must be scarce; as, after a careful search, 
I offered high rewards for any such specimens, without the 
smallest success. If I am right in supposing that these 
pebbles come from the hills, the part of the river that 1 
visited being near its mouth, must aflbrd bad specimens; and, 
in fact, among many thousands that my people collected, I 
procured none that are fine: in general they entirely re¬ 
semble those found scattered on the Kajmahal bills/ but 
there are some differences. In the Son pebbles 1 saw much 
less crystallized matter, and the crystals are very imperfect. 
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ami generally shot together in a confused mass between two 
plates which meet at an acute angle, and are so congluti- 
nated together as to form a solid mass, admitting of polish. 
The concentric layers in the Son pebbles are generally 
waved, and angular; but 1 never saw among them masses 
containing several concentric nodules immersed in a common 
mass. In the Son pebbles also, the surfaces are not so 
curiously pitted, although there are traces of this circum¬ 
stance. Again, among the Son pebbles there are many witli 
a red tinge, and with dark-coloured or green dendritic 
veins, or that are clouded, which I did not observe in those 
of the Rajmahal hills. 1 found also among the pebbles of 
the Son, some that admitted a pidish, but that were per¬ 
fectly opaque; some were of one uniform colour, partly red, 
partly green, and partly yellow ; and, could perfect speci¬ 
mens be procured, they would be very ornamental; but all 
that 1 could find contained flaws, and the same is the case 
with those which consist of several colours, chiefly black and 
yellow, partly disposed in bands, partly in dendritic veins, 
and these last have a strong resemblance to the pebbles of 
Egypt. In the bed of the Son, along with these pebbles, 
I found a pumice-stone larger tlian the fist, and undoubtedly 
a vulcanic production, which strongly confinns the idea that 
the pebbles of the Son have been brought from the southern 
hills, and that these hills, like those of llhagalpur, have 
undergone the action of volcanic fire. In a great many parts, 
but scarcely anywhere but near the banks of rivers, calcareous 
nodules are abundant, and are burned fur lime. They en¬ 
tirely resemble those found in Bhagalpur, but here are called 
Oangti and Ghanggat. 1 have nowhere in these districts 
found the calcareous tufa (Kangkar) forming large masses; 
although these nodules are a mere indurated carbonate of 
lime, the pilgrims from Bundela fry them in tlieir curries, 
thinking that they thus improve the flavour of this food, 
which is probably imaginary. 

At a village named Tal, about six miles cast from Daudna- 
gar, a substance used in medicine, and called Muir, is found 
in small detached masses, which have a strong resemblance to 
the ferruginous slag, that comes from the furnaces of the Kol 
in Bhagalpur ; and in fact near the village there is a large 
elevation said to have been an abode of that people; but 
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there is in the vicinity any iron ore, tliat could have been 
smelted. There is no doubt, that this is a metallic substance, 
but from its lightness it probably contains much sulphur or 
arsenic, although throirii on the coals it emits no vapours, 
and 1 havfe to regret, that my means for analysing it are so 
slender, as not to leave room for forming a rational conjecture 
on the subject. The Mus is found in a small field perhaps 
30 yards square, (Iiat is evej'y year cultivated. Two men, 
that 1 procured lo dig, said, that it was found about a iwot 
below tl)c surface mixed with tlic soil, and that they never 
dug deeper, as the small quantity required was readily pro¬ 
cured without fartlirr trouble. Accordingly in digging a hole, 
about three feet .square, to one foot in depth, they found 
three or four pr>,uuls of this substance mixed with a sandy 
soil. 1 then directed tliem to dig to three feet in depth, the 
soil,.as tiicy descended, becoming stifler. After the second 
foot theqirantiryor .Mus diminished, and at the depth of three 
feet, I found none. Tube certain however, that none is found 
lower, would .equire a more extensive search than I made. 
The people sa^, that none U to be found, except in this field, 
and that within d, on digging such a space as X opened, they 
never fail to find some; but wliether from thence we can 
conclude -hat it is regenerated, would be rath to say. 

In many places of Bchar, 1 am told, there it a saline earth, 
from wiience a culin.ary salt named Dar, is prepared; but, 
the business being illicit, I could not tliscover the plaqgf, 
where the earth is found. I have however little doubt, that 
this Dar is exactly the same with the IXeldari Nemak of Fu- 
raniya, as the process fur its preparation is exactly the same. 
The saline cfflorcECence, from whence nitre is made, is 
common in tlic villages of these districts ; but is never found 
except in villages, where it appears oti the lower part of rand 
walls, and on the sides of roads, that arc impregnated with 
animal impurilies. Tliis saline efhurescencc consists alwayi 
of nitrate of potass and muriate of soda intermi.xed; but even 
in the same village in very different proportions. The nitrate 
in general predominates; and the efSorcsccnce, in which thi« 
is the case, having a disagreeable taste, is usually distin¬ 
guished by the name of Noniya matior (or saline earth); but 
in some walls or spots the muriate is by far the moat predomi¬ 
nant; and, its taste being more palatable, it is called ACAu 
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mati or sweet earth. The muriate being an object of con- 
traband manufacture it was after a very troublesome investi¬ 
gation, that I was enabled to ascertain this circumstance; but 
I have not been at all able to discover what circumstance 
occasions the different proportions of the two salts. It is 
only known, that it depends upon some local circumstance, 
the same spots in the same* season always producing the 
saline matters in nearly the same proportions; a wall, that at 
one scraping gives mitha mati, at the next never produces 
noniya; and on the contrary, that which has once produced 
the latter, never is found to produce the former; hnt after a 
rainy season the nature of the produce is sometimes changed.* 

I shall have occasion, when treating of the manufactures, to 
return to this subject. 

In many parts of the district of Behar soda effloresces on 
the surface of the earth, in soils that arc called Bchcra. It is 
confined, so far as I heard, to the divisions of Slieykhpurah 
Nawada, Sahebgunj, Daudnagar, and the northern part of 
Jahanabad. Some people went from the latter to Tirahut, 
and procured instruction how to prepare the saline earth into 
cakes of soda, such as are usually sold at Patna. They con¬ 
tinued to work two years, when the supply of saline earth 
became so scanty, that a continuance of the operation occa¬ 
sioned loss, wherefore the manufacture was abandoned. 
There can however be no doubt, that in the places where 
originally found, the generation of the soda continues ; and 
in the very places, that were exliausted by too frequent scrap¬ 
ing, the washermen of the vicinity now obtain a supply suf¬ 
ficient for their demand. Wells, I am assured by the natives, 
have been dug in these places, and at the depth of 10 or 12 
cubits from the surface contain water that is perfectly sweet. 
In the Sahebgunj division, the soda is found efflorescing at 
Chakan about seven miles north from the Than ah, and at a 
little distance west from the Fhalgu. It is scraped by the 
washermen, who assure me, that the same surface that was 


* It is alleged, that nitre is never formed, where the soil is a stiff clay, 
and that westerly winds coritribute to its generation. With an east wind 
s place that has been scraped, requires a longer lime to be covered with 
the saline efflorescence, and the earth procured gives less nitre than that, 
which has effloremed during the prevaleDce of a weit wind. 
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scrspcd, Is again covered with a new efflorescence in from 8 to 
30 days, according to circumstances. Easterly from Oliakan, 
and about four miles east from tlie Plialgu, is a small tnicul- 
tivated plain, about 300 yards diameter, llirougli tlie middle 
of which a small rivulet vrinds. Soda eflloi'escos on many 
parts of its surface; and, after being scraped by tlie washer¬ 
men, is renewed in 10 or iLNlays; hut the (|ii[ititily procu¬ 
rable in a year would be triflhig, as, tlie ejlioi'cscencc takes 
place only in certain spots, which are of very irregular 
shapes. 

In the Nawada division, soine way soutli from tlie town of 
that name, is one of the most eittcnsive places for pruenring 
soda, that I have seen in lieliar. It extends above a mile in 
length, by the side of a canal used fur watering tlie ii Ids; 
but is very narrow. 'I'lie surface is carefully scraped by 
washerraee, and by those who make glas.s. In the Shejkli- 
purah division the soda is most plenty, csjicciaily in the 
grains of Gokula Bawai and Laclilinyara, and is serapevl by 
the wasliermcf' and glass-makers. Tlie former give it no 
preparation, 1 shall afterwards hare occasion to ri'tiirn to the 
luan.-.gcment of the glass-makers. Many of the wells in these 
districts contain a saline water (Kharttpom ), especially near 
the Ganges, aicJ other rivers, and particularly in the vicinity 
of the town ofBehar. This water has ratlier a maw kish than a 
saline taste, but is exceedingly dLsagreeable to drink, although 
it is considered as favourable to vegetation, and is preferred 
to all others for the irrigation of gaidens. In a well belong¬ 
ing to a house, which I occupied in Patna, this impregnation 
was very strong, and all in tlie vicinity of the gutters, into 
which it was poured to be conveyed tlirougli the garden, 
formed in the heats of spring a saline crust, which has saved 
roe the trouble of procuring the salt by evaporation. It effer¬ 
vesces with acids, and is probably soda. At a little distance 
from rivers the water of the wells in these districts, is in 
general very good, although often found in clay even of a 
loose black nature. It^’ery often happens, that after digging 
far through clay, the people neither procuro water, nor come 
to any change of substajice. In this case they ex|>cct, that 
the water will rise with a rush (bhur), and in order to escape 
the inconvenience of this, a stake is driven into the bottowi, 
and pulled up by a rope, when the workmen have come from 
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the veil. This sudden gush is expected, whenever the work¬ 
men have dug somewliat below the depth, at which water is 
usually found in the Yicinity, especially when the whole sub¬ 
stance dug through has been a clay of one kind. 

Potters' clay is found in most parts of the district in abun¬ 
dance, and tolerably good, that is to say, it makes strong 
rough unglazed vessels. It is in general a blackish smooth 
clay, and contains small pebbles. 1 have already mentioned 
the red and yellow clays found in the second and third clusters 
of hills; but at Phatuha, on the bank of the Ganges, there is 
a bed of a fine pale yellow clay called Rapura or Gori mati. 
It is about four or five feet under low water mark, and perhaps 
16 or 18 under the surface of the country. It is about 300 
yards in length and six feet in thickness. It is a smooth, light, 
unctuous clay, and contains many cylindrical cavities, as if it 
had been perforated by worms, or the roots of plants, but no 
remains of such bodies can now be observed. Considerable 
quantities are used in Patna, and the vicinity, as a wash for 
the mud walls of bouses; and it is said, that an essence is 
procured by its distillation, which is used to impregnate the 
essence of sandal with a peculiar flavour.* 


* The mioeralogical portion of tbe survey has been ^iven cadre, and 
when combined with tbe sections on tbe same subject in tbe other dis¬ 
tricts, the vast mines of wealth wbichs India contains beneath tbe soil 
will be folly made ^iparent. Msny-of the facts stated will appear very 
strange to geolopita,—[E d.] 
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VBOETABtE KIVr.nOM, AORlfULTURB, ANIMALS, Ml', 

Articles I'Ui.TiVATKnA^NcHr the river « prcat ileal of the 
land givi-s tu n enmpJete crop,? in t.lie course of flic year; hut 
in the interior, unle.s.s we include the Klies.ari scjh u among the 
Qlhble of rice, tlie whole producing two eoniplete crops in 
the year docs not exceed one-ciglilli of the arable land. 

Onc-h.atf of the rice land in the interior gives a crop of 
Khesari (of the Bean trihe), sown without any cultivation 
among the com, when that is near ripe. Except Khesari 
there is little sown without cultivation, and this careless prac¬ 
tice is entirely confined to the low inundated parts at a little 
distance south from the Ganges, .and seems to he rapidly on 
the decline, being a very bad cconnnly. 

C'li.virLRoi s I’l.ANTS. —Rice everywhere, except on the 
immediate bank of (he Ganges, is by far the most important 
crop, and much attention has been bestowed on its cultivation. 
By far the greatest part of the rice here is the Agliani or 
Khurif, wl.ich ripens in winter. 

Rather more than a half of the winter rice is sown brn.ad- 
cast, aBer the commencement of the rains, and on the lowest 
lands. A great deal of the seed is made to sprout, before it 
is sown, and seed managed in this manner is here called 
Neocha or Angknr. The seed, which is sown early in the 
season, is not prepared, and is called Kliarwa; that which is 
sown late is sprouted, which saves time. Dibbling is not in 
use. The broadcast winter rice of Behar is not ni'ar so coarse 
as that of Bengal. The ears only .ire rcmuvci; in i-eaprng, 
and the stubble is seldom cut, exccjit when wanted for llniteli: 
and as a large proportion of the broadcast rite has Khesari 
sown among it, the straw is entirely lost to the cattle. Where 
there is no Khesari, the cattle devour greedily, whatever is 
left on the field. 

The transplanted licc is all fine, siicli as t.s usually sold as 

• The tallies given in the Ajipendix, shew the extent and tiaturi of tin! 
eultiratian of the district. 
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that of Patna j but the very finest called Basmati does not 
exceed one quarter of the whole, and is not of such an excel¬ 
lent flavour as the Basmati (pregnant with perfume) of Barelli; 
but it is an article of exportation, for which at Calcutta there 
is always a great demand. Most of the seed for transplanting 
is sown after it has sprouted ; and the harvest is conducted 
in the same manner as that of the broadcast rice. It is not 
here the custom to lay down the rice, before it is reaped. 

The fine rice that is exported, and what is used by the 
high castes is mostly freed from the husk without boiling 
but boiling is employed in the operafion by the poor. £sce|it 
a very few great families almost all the Zemindars and far¬ 
mers beat in their owm houses whatever rice is rcipiired for 
family use; for they all rear this grain. The labour falls on 
the women; but most families in easy circumstances, and of 
rank have slave women. In the country the wives of artists 
and tradesmen, who have no farms, purchase rice in the 
husk, and beat it. What is intended for the consumption of 
large towns and of travellers, and for exportation, is pur¬ 
chased in the rough state by the low traders called Baldlya- 
beparis, whose wives beat a great part of it, and hire some 
poor women to assist. Very little therefore is in fact beaten 
for hire, and the rates vary a good deal. The beater always 
receives by weight a certain quantity of rough rice, and re¬ 
turns a certain quantity of clean, taking for her profit what¬ 
ever surplus there remains. At Patna the rate differs some¬ 
what according to the quality of the grain. If the rough 
rice, is of a very good quality, when it is cleaned by boiling, 
the cleaner receives 60 sers [a seer is about 2 lbs.] of well 
winnowed and dry rough rice, and delivers 40 sers of cleaned. 
But with common rice the beater receives 65 sers of win¬ 
nowed and dry rough rice for the 40 sers of clean. The 
women, who live by this business, usually work three to¬ 
gether, and commonly clean two rupees’ worth in a day, when 
the rice is cheap working hard, and when it is dear, giving 
themselves less trouble; but the annual difference, that takes 
place ill the price between harvest and seed time is in some 
measure compensated by the new rice being easier to clean 
than the old. If the rice here is as good as that with whicli 
I tried the experiments mentioned in the Dinajpur papers, and 
of this there is little reason to doubt, the women will have 
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the following wages. According to these experiments, four 
parts by weight of rough rice give three of clean, but the 
beaters return only a or O-filSi part, they have therefore 
for their trouble 0.1J14<i of 2 rupees a day, that is rather 
more than 4 anas 3J pais, or IS Paysas, or 5 Paysas each, 
while 6 Paysas are the days hire for a hard labouring man. 

When rice is cleaned without boiling, an addition of 
sers on 40 of rough grain are allowed. As much rice ia 
here cleaned in this manner, I tried a set of experiments on 
this subject, similar to that mt'otioned in my accounts of Di- 
najpur, the result of whicli is given in the Appendix. Al¬ 
though it will appear, that the average weight of a cubical 
foot of rough grain is considerably heavier than that with 
which I tried the former experiment, yet the produce in 
clean grain is considerably smaller, and a larger proportion 
of this coiisists of broken grains. According to the average 
result the beaters would return fully the whole of the entire 
grain which they procure, and would have for their trouble 
only the broke.i grains. Allowing the price of rough rice to 
be, as usual on an average, 70 sers (76 s. w.) for the rupee, 
the three beaters will have daily 9,936 sers of broken grains, 
which may sell at the rate of 40 sers a rupee, so that they 
have for iheiv labour Paysas; but if they use the 
rice, they have a great deal more nourishment, 3,312 sers 
(lb. 6 (iz. 2|) being a sufficient allowance, as a full diet, for 
three labouring people, including both grain and seasoning. 
The bran and husks give also a small profit; when the rjee 
is cleaned by boiling, they do no more than supply pots 
and fuel. 

Rice is very seldom prepared in any other manner than by 
plain boiling, and the water in which it has been boiled, is 
actually thrown away; but in towns it is given to the milch 
cows, that are stall-fed. 

Next to rice* the most important culmiferous crop is wheat 
The only kind, that I examined, was Triticum Spelta, al¬ 
though some of other kinds may have escaped my notice. The 
greater part is watered, and is sown broadcast; but in good 
clay lands the watering is not necessary, and in some places. 


* The gndos, plants, &c. nre aatiNl in lucteuin. acoonliag to the 
priority ia <|usntily which they occupy.—[E d.] 
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where the clay is very stiff, it is considered prejudicial. In 
light soils watering is absolutely necessary. Wherever it is 
not watered, the wheat is sown in drills ; but where watered, 
it is sown broadcast. The wheat, which grows on sandy 
land, is reckoned much the finest, and is called Dudhiya- 
Gehunj; while the coarse grain, which grows on clay, is 
called Uesiyu-Gehung. In all the principal towns the fine 
kind of dour called May da is sohl in the market; and both 
Hindus and Moslems use fermented bread, baked after the 
Hindustani fashion. That baked in the riur<i])ean manner 
is sold at Patna and Dana pur, but not at Gaya, wbcrc 
gentlemens' own servants bake, what their masters rc(|nire. 
Both the flour and bread of these districts arc uiicnimnonly 
fine. By far the greatest part liowever of the wheat is used 
either in unf'ermented cakes (Koti), which, if fried in oil, arc 
called Puri or it is used in various sweetmeats fried in ghiu 
(butler) or oil. 

M'heat and b.arley are often sown intermi\eil, and reaped 
togetber. Tiic inised grain is called Gujai. This is both 
made into coarse flour without being parched (Ata,) and is 
formed into cakes (Koti); and is sumetimes also parched, 
then gi’ound, and mixed with cold water and salt, or extract 
of sugar cane to form a kind of unboiled pudding ‘(flilt.Lttnj..' 
Wheat straw in reaping is cut near the root as in hiurope, 
and preserved as fodder. 

Barley is partly mixed with wheat, partly by itself, and 
partly mixed with pulse. Barley is sometimes nia<le into 
meal ^without being parched ; at other times before it is 
ground it undergoes that operation. In the former case it is 
made into unleavened cakes (Roti), and in the latter it is 
used in the form of unboiled pudding (Chhattu); but the latter 
is the most common. Here barley is sown intermixed with 
two kinds of pulse, pease, and But, and the former mixture 
is called Jaokerao, the latter Jaoberrar Barley straw is 
preserved as fodder for cattle in the same manner as that of 
wheat. 

Maniya, or the Elvtinine Cnrocunus, is raised entirely as .a 
summer crop; but part is sown broadcast, and part is trans¬ 
planted. The latter is the most common, and is chiefly 
reared on the ground, that afterward.' gives a winter croj<, 
which is watered from weDs. This seems everywhere to 
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have Deen the grain that was formerly used in such cases; 
but near the Ganges maize has been introduced in its ateafi 
and it is to be regretted, that the jiractice has not yet ex¬ 
tended into tile interior, as the produce of maiae ia larger, 
and tlierc can be no doubt, that tlie grain is better, although 
as yet the natives give a higher price for the marnya. This 
grain is chiefly used in unleavened cakes, but is oceasionaiiy 
made into unboiled puddings. The straw is preserved for 
fodder. 

Maize as yet is eonfined almost entirely to the banks of 
tile Ganges. Tlie stems both green and ripe are given to 
cattle, but tlie former only arc thought good. Tlie natives 
are very fond of the grain, when quite young, parched in the 
cob. A epecies of Pasjmlwm, mentioned in Bhagalpur ac¬ 
count, is supposed to be of two kinds, male called Kodo, 
and female called Kodai. The former is by far the most 
common. IJoth are sown at the same time, but the Kodai 
ripens rather earliest. The greater part is sown on high 
poor land interedxed with Araliar. Some fields of it here 
also have an intoxicating quality, and it is said, that even 
tliuse who rea]> s ich fields become intoxic.'ited during the 
operation. It has been alrciidy mentioned, that a particular 
kind of lament tS may be perhaps attributed to the use of 
this intoxicating straw; but more people tliink it owing to 
the use ,‘f Khesari; and tlie p.ior very generally sleep on 
the straw of Kodo in winter, as it is softer and wanner than 
rice stubble. Cuttle eat it, but it is not thought good fodder. 
Tlie grain is boiled like rice. A good deal of Kangni (Pony- 
eum itnlieumj is reared in high lands near the villages. It 
tlirives best in a mixed soil. 

About the same quantity of the Ilolcut called Janera ia 
cultivateil, but the culture of this grain is confined to the 
hanks of the Ganges, where it grows luxuriantly, while the 
Kangni, being spread over the whole country, makes little 
show. In order to distinguish it from maize, it is usually 
called Geliungya (or wheat like) Janera; and it is divided 
into three kinds, Raksa, Masuriya, and Narkatiya; hut I 
have not been able to ascertain exactly, to which species of 
Uolcus each of these belongs. In fact there seems to be 
great reason to suspect, that three or four of the kinds of 
Hdcvt distinguished by botanists, are much more nearly 
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allied to each other than the dilTerent kinds of rice which the 
learned choose to consider as belonging to one species. It 
seems here also to be rapidly giving way to maize. It is 
often planted in a row round the fields of maize, as a kind of 
hedge. 

Next to the Gehiingya Janera, the most important of the 
culmiferous crops, is the kindred plant called Santa or Kheri 
in Puraniya and Bhagaipnr. 

China, or the PaTilf itm-miliaceKm of botanists. Is here the 
least considerable of the culmiferous grains. Here there are 
only three crops, Jethuya, Bliadaiya, and Maghra, so called 
from the months in wliich they are reaped. In these districts 
China is used at marriages, but is not considered as so india- 
pensibly necessary as in Bhagalpur. 

Leguminous Plants. —The greatest leguminous crop is 
Khesari {Lathjfrus-safivus), the quantity of which sown 
among rice stubble is very great, and in. the inundated land 
some is sown by itself without previous culture. All through 
Magadha this grain is the common material for making cur¬ 
ries; but the poor .ilso use it for cakes fried in oil {bam), or 
parch it, reduce it to flour, and make it into little balls of 
paste, which are fried in oil. All these preparations are only 
used as a seasoning with rice, or other culmiferous grains. 
This pulse is considered as remarkably unhealthy, and a 
Bengalese would give himself up in despair were he cumpelled 
to use it for a few days, even as a seasoning for his food; but 
this seems to l>c a mere prejudice, the poor people here being 
much more healthy than the Bengalese. 

The But or Cicer arietinuni is generally sown on land which 
the people cannot water, either from want of reservoirs or in¬ 
dustry, and which gives no other crop in the year; and such 
a crop may be always considered as a proof of bad farming; 
because this grain might be always raised as a second crop, 
either sown among rice stubble, or afler some of the culmi- 
ferouB plants that come to maturity in the rainy season. 
Accordingly it is chiefly reared near the Son, and in the 
southern parts of Sheykhpurah, where the system of agricul¬ 
ture \B ver'^ bad. A^eatdcalis eEpurted, end tbe prVeebee 
ol \ate been enormously cnbenccd, probably owing to mucli 
less being now raised, as witb industry other crops are, no 
doubt, more valuable. The variety called Kabali-but, which 
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has a white flower, is very scarce. That most generally 
cultivated has a red flower, and is most commonly called 
Chan a. 

Some pease are sown on the mud of inundated lands, as 
the water retires ; some are sown among standing rice to grow 
after that has been reaped j some are sown mixed with barley, 
and forms what is called Jaokerao; some is sown on watered 
land, as a winter crop, intermixed with various other articles. 
These are by far tlie best. Peas by tlie natives are used 
either split {dal), or made into flour, and all the meala of un- 
pnrehed pulses are here called btsan, Prom the meal of 
peas are prepared sweetmeats, and paste balls {hart} for cur¬ 
ries. Peas arc also used alone for food, either parched or 
boiled, and eaten with a little salt. 

The lentil {Ervum Lens) is only of one kind, called Masur. 
It is only used in curries, either split or made into paste balls. 

The Kuthi, or Kurthi {Dolichos Bi^orvt) ; Arahar, (Cytisut 
Cajan); Mung,* or Sehamung; Biingghi {Phaseolvt Aconitu 
Joliiu), and I’rid {Kutu Ultiatt) are next in importance. 

Plants producing Oil. —By far the greater part of the oil 
in these districts is produced from cruciform plants, of which 
three are in common use ; but every thing concerning their 
nomenclat'ire is in the utmost confusion. 

Next to the cruciform plants, linseed (Tisi) is that most 
cnitivated for its oil; and the retailers of oil are very gene¬ 
rally accused of adulterating the Tiru oil with that of linseed, 
which is much cheaper. 

Til or Sesamum is raised in very considerable quantities, 
especially mixed with Jan era on the hanks of the Ganges. 

The /iictnus, called here erengri, does not occupy so 
much ground as the Sesamum; but, as it is generally sown 
by itself, the produce is much greater. Fine oil for burning 
and medicine is in Patna extracted from this seed by ex¬ 
pression alone. The seed, as in Bhagalpur, is first freed 
from the integuments, and then reduced to a paste by beating 
it in a mortar. This paste is then put into the common oil- 
mill, and pressed in the usual-manner; 40 sets of seed ^ve 
from to 8 sers of oil, both by weight. 


• The term Mung ie applied to kereml mrietiei of OttPkatnbu, which 
have a hury legumen.—[E b.] 
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Some circuuiBtances of management common to the cultiva' 
don of the country may now be mentioned. 

There are reckoned three harvests:—Bbadai, reaped in 
the rainy season, including broadcast rice, maruya, maue, 
&c.; Khurif, reaped in the cold season, including trans- 
planted rice, jonera, fisc,; and Rabi, reaped in spring, in¬ 
cluding wiieat, barley, linseed, peas, fisc. 

Reaping and thrashing are not here considered so dis¬ 
graceful as in Puraniya and Bitugalpiir; and persons of tlie 
high castes, when poor, do not scruple to acknowledge that 
they perform these labours on their own lands. The rates, 
which are given in fl remarkable vicinities to the ploughmen 
for reaping and thrashing, and which are allowed to the 
tenant as the expense of harvest, vary from 3 l*J sers on 4-32J 
at Behar to 52 sers on 352 at Gaya, that is, from 7J to HJ 
per cent.; but the general average is IIJ per cent. The 
general average to day-labourers, for reaping alone, is per 
cent. The whole grain is trodden out with cattles’ feet. In 
some places the grain is preserved in pits (i/iadi) through 
the whole year, which is of the utmost importance as a security 
against fire. Rich people usually keep their grain in round 
mud-walled stores covered with a conical thatched roof, such 
as are called Maruka; while the poor use the vessels of un¬ 
baked clay, called Kotliis, or large straw baskets. All the 
crops called Rabi, which are reaped in spring, must in the 
rainy season be surrounded by wheat or barley straw, other¬ 
wise they spoil, and are filied with weevils. 

The account given of the profit on the cultivation of grain 
in the papers respecting Dinajpur, as expMned in the ac¬ 
counts of Puraniya and Bhagalpur, are applicable to this dis¬ 
trict, only that the expense of harvest is here moderate. 
Renta are heavy, usually amounting to one half of the crop, 
after deducting the expense of harvest and sometimes to nine- 
sixteenths. Still, however, even to those who abstain alto¬ 
gether from manual labour, the cultivation of grain is a pro¬ 
fitable concern, by which the greater part of the people are 
entirely aupported j for the produce of the dairy is a trifle, 
and poppy and vegetables, the roost valuable articles of cul¬ 
tivation, are entirely reared by the lower classes. Sugar-cane 
is, indeed, reared in a considerable quantity, but it is entirely 
confined to some parts of these districts, and there is none 
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Dear the Ganges, where the country is most fully occupied, 
and the people the moat easy in their circumstances. 

Almost everywhere in these districts the Koeri gardeners 
are as skilful and industrious as those of Mungger; but many 
Kurmis, also, and a few Kungjras cultivate in the same man¬ 
ner. The poppy is one of the principal articles of cultivation; 
but grain and vegetables always enter into the rotation, as 
mentioned in Bhagalpur, Near great towns many confine 
themselves to this kind of culture alone; but in general each 
family has only a smalt extent of garden land, and has besides 
a farm cultivated with the plough. The rent is high, and in 
the vicinity of Patna amounts to from 8 to 20 rupees a cus¬ 
tomary bigah; that is, from about 4 to about 10 rupees for 
the bigah of the Calcutta measure. Near country towns 
tlie rent utay be half as much; in villages the rates may be 
from ] to 2 rupees for the Calcutta bigah. 

Condiments.— Ginger is not reared in a quantity sufficient 
for the demand, yet some fields are to be found. Turmeric 
is also imported, although there are a few fields. Capsicum 
is nor cultivated in fields, but in most parts enough is grown 
in small plot? to serve for the demand. The people, however, 
are here mo^e moderate in its use than they are in Bengal. 
There are many fields of onions reared chiefly in poppy fields. 
Methi is cultivated both in gardens and fields. Of carminative 
seeds, the jira is the most considerable, It is cultivated in 
separate fields of a clay soil. Dhaniya, or coriander, is cul¬ 
tivated both in fields and gardens. Tlie ajoyan, or ammi 
dtpseoridet, is reared intermixed with poppy. The saongp, 
or anise, of which there are a few fields. The randhuni of 
Ronggopur is here called chaiidaui, and there are a few fields 
of it also. Soya, or fennel, is confined entirely to gardens. 
Mint, called by the natives pudlna [metUha mridis), is much 
used at Patna. It is made into what is called Cbatni, which 
is prepared by beating mint with salt and various hot season¬ 
ings, and sometimes with acids, and is eaten with boiled rice 
or bread to give them a flavour. 

In these districts succulent vegetables are preferred to 
those of a more leafy nature. That most commonly used is 
the baygan, including both the Solattum melongena and S. 
insanum of botanbts. Many fields are occupied by this 
vegetable. The most common kind ia called Manik Baygui, 
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ircm three ta five of which weigh a ser or two pounds. The 
fruit is round and black. The stems are sometimes prickly, 
soroetiines unarmed. 

The Golbhanta-Baygan is a kind of the Solmum inxattum, 
with a fruit rather smaller than that of the last-mentioned 
plant, and it is shaped like a pear. The stem has sometimes 
prickles, but ia at other tunes unarmed. 

The fianunasiya-Baygan is distinguished by a cylindrical 
black fruit; but some kinds belong to the Solanvm meton- 
gena, others to the Solanvm tH^anum. In fact, the native 
nomenclature on this subject is perhaps preferable to that of 
botanists; and, if the Baygans are to be distinguished into 
different spemes, the difference in the shape and colour of 
the fruit will be found the moat essential qualities by which 
they can be distinguished. 

The Velayeti-Baygan has an oblong fruit almost cylindrical, 
but somewhat thicker towards the point, like a club, and it is 
quite white. The stem, so far as I saw, is always prickly. 
The Baygan is used chiefly as curry, but is sometimes pickled 
[achar) in oil, salt, turmeric, and mustard-seed. 

The petatoe introduced from Europe {Solaji«/n tvlMfrosum) 
is the most common vegetable of this kind. Near I’atna and 
Danapur potatoes are cultivated to a great extent. The large 
onea are exported to various parts for the use of Europeans, 
and the smaller ones are consumed by the nalives. I did not 
observe them any where in the interior, except at Gaya, 
where there arc large plantations; but tlm quantity now 
used by the natives is pretty considerable.* They are never 
used as a succedaneum for grain; they are merely dressed as 
curry, to ^ve a seasoning to rice or cakes, and they are con- 
aidered as unwholesome. They require to be watered, and 
are manured with dung and ashes. The same field usually 
pves potatoes every year, and besides, in the intervals 
between the crops of this root, it gives one of vegetables, and 
another of maize. Such land is of a good soil, and lets at 8 
or 9 r. a Calcutta bigah, or at about £3. an acre. 

The kind of bean called Serna is the next most consider- 


* Since this was written, the potstoe ie coming Into very general use 
in most parts of India, and it bids fair to edeet an important change in 
the enithatliw of the coantry, and in the habits of the people.—[E d.] 
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able vegetable, and seems to occupy much more ground than 
tb^ potatoe; but the produce of a bigah is comparatively 
trifling. The green pods are made into curry, and are pickled 
in the same manner as the Baygan. The ripe seed split is also 
used in curries. The cucurhitaccous fruit called Taroi, which 
is the Petola of Rumph, is used in curries; as is also Taroi 
(Arum peUatvm of the Encyclopedic), and the Kareli, which 
is the Momordica murieata of Willdenow. 

Tlie Surajkonghara of Patna is the pumpkin, which, in the 
account of Puraniya, I have called Velati kumra and Kadima. 
It is used ill curries, and is preserved as a sweetmeat in 
honey or syrup, liaving been first fried in butter. It is also 
made into a dry confection by frying it in butter, then dipping 
it in syrup, and drying it. .It is made into balls used in 
curries, by beating it, witli split pulse, into a paste, adding 
carminative seeds, ginger, asafoctida, and salt, or sometimes 
capsicum. This paste is made iiitu balls, which are dried in 
the sun, and will keep a whole year. When used, these balls 
are fried in lil or butter, and put into tlie curry. 

The Kaduya, or gourd, is the Cuenrbita IcKcanlhema of 
the EncyclopeJie. Religious mendicants who are poor use 
its ripe fruit for bottles. Tliei'e is a kind, which has a very 
small fruit, so bitter that it cannot be eaten; but it is culti¬ 
vated by fishermen, who finuc their nets with its fruit. The 
radish {Raphanus sathui), here called Murai, is used fresh 
in curries, is eaten raw, and is pickled in oil, salt, turmeric, 
and mustard-seed. The Rarotaroi, or Hibiscus eiculentus, 
in these districts is much more used than towards the east, 
and I observed several fields and plantations of this vegetable. 
It is only used fresh by the natives as an ingredient in curries; 
but Europeans use it in soups, white they reject most of the 
vegetables of which the natives are fond. The Calladium, 
which Rumph calls Taeea, but which is by no means the 
Tacca iotioa of botanists, although they quote Rumph, is 
here called 01, and is a good deal cultivated. The root is 
used in curries; and, after having been boiled and dried in 
the sun, is pickled in oil with salt, mustard-seed, turmeric, 
and ginger. Some, which is brought to Patna from Tirahut, 
retains always a considerable acrimony; but that which grows 
in the southern parts of the district, in a clay soil, is quite 
mild. The cucurbitaceous fruit called here Jhingni or 
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Kbarro, with the Sstpa^ya, are used m curries. The carrot 
{Gajar) is here given to cattle only as a medicine. The 
people eat it both raw and boiled, and preserve it in honey 
or sugar in the moist manner. The Suthna and Suthni are 
larger and smaller varieties of the Dioicorea called Suthni 
in Puraniya. In different places of these districts there are 
a good many fields of this vegetable. It is used as a succc' 
daneum for grain, boiled as we do potatoes, or is dressed in 
curries, or is made into meal (Tl/uyda) by cutting it into 
slices, drying it in the sun, and grinding it in a hand-mill. 
The meal is made into toasted cakes (ifo/r), or into cakes 
firied in ghiu (Puri), and into.a sweetmeat called Molianhliog, 
composed of flour, ghiu, sugar, and milk, boiled to a paste, 
and formed into lumps. The ShukurkuntI, sweet potatoe, 
or CoHvolvulut Batatas, is chiefly eaten raw, or boiled by 
itself. A flour is prepared from it by druggists, and is used 
in medicine. 

The Bhuyakonghara (Kumra of Ronggopur) is chiefly used 
in curries, and occasionally used in sweetmeats, both dry and 
moist. The juice of its fruit is preserved by druggists as a 
medicine. The Trichosuuthes aaguina iti some places is calk'd 
Kaita, but is most commonly known by the name Cliiebinda. 
It is only used for curries. The Diosrorea, eiilled Lataru, 
is not BO much sought after by tbe natives as by Europejios, 
Bora {Dolichos sinensis), the pods of winch, wlien green, arc 
used in curries, as are also the ripe beans. The small kind 
(Cbhota) is tbe Dolichos Catsiang, The artichoke of Europe 
has been introduced into the gardens of Patna, and is now 
eaten by several of the natives, who call it Hnticliak. The 
fruits of several trees, such as the Papaija, fig, Hahajana, 
and Kachnar are cultivated, as being succulent vegetables 
used in curries. 

The more leafy vegetables cultivated for the kitchen by 
the natives of these districts, are not so much in request as 
in Bhagalpur. The Amaranthi are by far the most common 
greens used in these districts, and the most favourite is the 
Gendhari. Tlte Thariya, Bhola, Chhuriya, Lalbihari, or 
Purb) (eastern), or Lal-Thariya„ or Lai (red), when boiled, 
its Juice is red like blood, and Dhongra Sak, arc all used. 
Several sorts of spinach, and a species of Chenopodium, is 
a common green. The common Purslane [Paortulaca salicd), 
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called Golplia in the Hindi dialect, is much cultivated in 
these districts, and is used in the parching heats of spring, 
which it resists with vigour. The Basellas are a good deal 
consumed, especially by the poor, almost every one of whom 
can have a plant or two on the fence that surrounds fais hut. 
In some parts there is reared a good deal of a green called 
Goyaliya, which Dr. Roxburgh in his MSS. calls TrigoneUa 
telrapi'tula .and in its ajijKarance it no doubt more resembles 
the Trigant'llaf! than any other plants, although the resem¬ 
blance is not very strong, nor does its flower answer to the 
dcsmpiions u^ualiy given of tliot genus: it is n very poor 
vegetable. Tlie Soya or fennel-leaves, are sometimes, but 
very rarely, used alone as a curry: tliey are very often, how¬ 
ever, put in curries as a seasoning, both with other vegetables 
or fisli, A very little of tlic Corcliorus c.apsulares is cul¬ 
tivated as n green vegetable. Most of tlic common Eurojjean 
vegetables, sueli as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce and turnip, 
have been introduced by Europeans, thrive unconmonly well, 
.and are now eaten by Moslems, and the castes who use 
onions and garlic; but all worshippers of Vishnu, and all 
Brahmans reject them as impure. 

Plants usrfl as aa acid seasoning .—Acids give a very good 
flnvrmr to th, Indian dishes which Europeans call curries. 
The natives use many pickles, but as their pickles arc not 
preserr ed in vinegar, but in oil, they would have little acid 
from tliese, unless some of the substances pickled were ex¬ 
ceedingly sour, e.spccially the unripe mango and tamarinds. 
Several other preparations of the mango and of some other 
fruits are also used as an acid seasoning. The llibiseus 
cttnmtbinns is a good deal cultivated for ropes, but here its 
leaves arc not used as an acid seasoning. The only article 
therefore that comes properly under this head, is the kind of 
sorel called Cliuka, of wliich a very little is used. Tlic Ca¬ 
rls sa Carandas (Karongda) is more used here than towards 
the cast; much of the fruit is pickled, as usual with oil and 
variou.s other seasonings. A preparation called Chatni is 
also made from the fruit, by beating it up with capsicum or 
black pepper, salt and ginger. A little mustard-seed oil is 
added to the paste, which is eaten as a seasoning with boiled 
rice or unleavened cakes. Europeans at present do not pay 
much attention to gardening, hut formerly they would acem 
T 
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to have bestovred more poiiis; and among the natives the 
tisc of other vegetables has now spread to a considerable 
extent. Most of these vegetables live only during the cold 
season, but tlie artichoke is plentiful in the heats of spring. 
Asparagus, which thrives in the rains, has not yet made its 
way to any extent. The common vegetables thrive so well, 
that seed is preserved here and sent to other parts of India, 
where the climate is less favourable. General Watson at 
Danapur, who has the best garden, that 1 have seen in these 
districts, has procured the strawberry from Calcutta; but how 
it will succeed lias not yet been ascertained. White grapes 
are more common, but scarcely so good as at Mungger, and 
they continue a shorter time in season, being spoiled by the 
rain. From this they might l>c easily sheltered, which would 
protract the season and enable them to be more fully ripened. 
The natives eat grapes, but prefer the mango. Pine-apples 
are almost totally neglected, although the country is no doubt 
excellently fitted for them. The Khabiya is the most com¬ 
mon kind of melon; they are very beautiful and have a fine 
smell, but the best of them are insipid. In the parching 
heals of spring the water-melon is very much used, and is 
exceedingly cooling, Patna is chiefly supplied from Tirahut. 
Good and bad, they sell to the retailers at from lUO to 1:100 
a rupee, but the best retail as higli as two anas each. Cu¬ 
cumbers are very much used, both raw and dressed: that 
which grows in the hot season is called Khira; that which 
grows in the periodical rains is called Balam Khira, and is the 
only good vegetable tliat Europeans can then procure. 

Flower gardens for ornament are not quite so much neg¬ 
lected as in Bhagalpur. Kaja Mitrajit, two or three other 
Zemindars, and many merchants of Patna have such; but 
they are far from being neat, or from containing a great 
variety of plants. The only garden worth notice, is one 
belonging to Baidyanath Babu, a banker of Patna, In the 
whole of both districts tliere may be 200. The garland 
makers, especially near Gaya, raise a considerable quantity 
of flowers for sale; but they study very little to render their 
garlands ornamental. They make them of whatever flower 
is reared most easily at the season, so that they have little 
or no variety. During the cold season, when 1 travelled 
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tliroui^li the district, no flonei' almost was in use, except that 
of tlic Tageies erecta. Those who extract essences have 
several flower gardens at Patna and Dar. At tiie former, 
between two and three hundred persons l)ave rose-gardens 
contnining from two to ten kathas each, that is from j'^th to 
i|rd of an acre. The rose, wliich is cultivated in these gar¬ 
dens, is said to liavc originally come from Busorah, and at 
Patna is called by that name ; but in Bengal it U called the 
Patna rose. It does not seem to differ materially from the 
couinum red rose of Puropean gardens (Rosa gallica). It is 
propagated iiy cuttings in the rainy season. The cuttings 
arc planted in a bed until they take root, and are then placed 
three or four together in one hole, the holes being from two 
to three cubits distant. Kvery two or three years the bushes 
are pro noil. 7'liey flower from the middle of February to 
the midillc of May, and must be watered in the dry season. 
The flowers, which arv; rather smaller than those in £urope, 
sell to the distillers at from 100() to 4000 for the rupee. 
They arc allowi 1 to expand fully before they are sold. At 
Bar, those who make essences use almost entirely the CViom- 
AWj, wliicli botanists call ./nsminwra gra/>f/i/?orum, I have 
very strong doubts whether it can be considered as a differ¬ 
ent species frum the common jasmine of Kurope, The 
gardens are managed much like those of the rose-tree, but 
the plant does not re<iuire pruning. It is not supported, as 
it grows more erect thiin in Europe. It produces its flower 
in the rainy season, from tlie middle of July until the middle 
of October. A great many officinal plants are reared in the 
gardens about Patna. 

Oy cui/ita/er/ for thread —Cotton is by far 

the most considerable, amounting to 24,000 bigahs, of which 
19,000 give no other crop, except a few seeds scattered among 
it, or placed in rows round the fields, and 5,000 give also 
other crops. There are several kinds; Rarhlya, Bursha, and 
Bhujaru are the most common, Yasoyar is confined to Na- 
wada. These kinds, so far as I can judge, are all of one 
species, speaking botanically. They all would probably live 
several years, but this would be considered as bad husbandry, 
and the field is always plougherl when the first crop has been 
gathered. The farmer always sells the cotton while retain¬ 
ing the seed, which is removed by the women, who tpin. 
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This is a bad economy, as much of the seed is thus lost, and 
it is one of the most invigorating foods, than can be given to 
cattle. The quantity reared is very inadequate to the demand 
of the country, which is to be regretted, as it is finer than 
that which comes from the west of India, although very in¬ 
ferior to the cotton of Khyetlal in Dinajpur. Tlie Corcharut 
is very little, if at all cultivated for ropes. The Crotolaria 
juncea, here called Sanai, is used for nets, for the bottoms of 
the middling kind of bedsteads, and for bags. There are in 
all however only 400 bigalis. The Kudrum or Jlibhvus con- 
nabinnt is used for the ropes employed in agriculture, and 
3000 bigahs produce it; but in tlie.se it is always thinly scat¬ 
tered among other crops. The cordage for boats is imported 
from the north; and the Sabe rope, used in tying together the 
frames of houses, comes from the south. 

PUtntt cultinaled for their saccharine juice. — Besides 
the palms, and the Mahuya tree, already mentioned, the 
only article under this head is the sugar-cane, which is 
cultivated to u large extent. It was estimated, that this 
amounts to 30,000 bigahs. The kinds are Kctar, Baruka, 
Mango, Slmkurchina, Raungda, and Paungdi. The three 
latter are thick, and their juice is very sweet, on which ac¬ 
count they are eaten, but are not used for expression. Tlie 
Ketar is the kind with stems no thicker than the finger, and 
is said to be the most common, but I saw none of it; my 
people however recollect a great deal. It seems to be the 
same with the Reruya of Bhagalpur. All the three kinds, 
in common use for the mill, have yellow stems. The crop 
lasts Ifl months; but ratoons of the Ketar occasionally arc 
preserved, in which case there are two crops of cane in two 
years and-a-half, but the second crop is very poor. During 
the six months that remain, either after tlie one or the two 
crops of canc, to complete the two or three years, the field 
gives a crop of grain, after which the cane is again planted. 
Any high good land, whether stiff or free, is chosen for this 
valuable plant, and it is carefully watered, and in some places 
is allowed a little manure ; but in others it is alleged, that, if 
manured, the cane, although it grows more luxuriantly, gives 
a poor juice, that is not fit for yiolding extract. The extract 
is chiefly of the thinner kind preserved in pots, and the 
average produce in different places is stated at from 10 to 
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12 mane a Calcutta bigab, which seems (o me a Cuir enough 
estimate. 

Plants usedfor chewing and smoking —Are of considerable 
importance, although betle-nut and bhang are not reared, and 
the quantity of tobacco is altogether inadequate to the de¬ 
mand ; but the poppy (or opium) is culti>’ated to a great 
extent, and is one of the moat productive sources of re¬ 
venue to government. The popjiy is always cultivated near 
villages in garden land, which is carefully watered, and gives 
at least one other croj), while some things are almost always 
sown along with it, especially onions, garlic and coriander, 
while a hedge of cart/iamiis is usually reared round the plot. 

In the evening, as each capsule come to the proper degree 
of maturity, a slight incision is made its whole Icngtli, 
next morning, what opium has exuded is collected. After 
two or three days another inci.sion is made at some dis¬ 
tance; and according to the size of the capsule it admits 
of Imitig cut from three to five times; but the whole crop 
season lasts onc-nnd-a-half month, as the capsules advance to 
maturity at very different periods. The extraction of the 
opium does little or no injury to the seed, which is ehieffy 
used^for making oil, but a little is used in sweetmeats. Among 
the natives the oil is used both for the lamp and for frying 
cakes, but it sells lower than that of mustard seed. To Eu¬ 
ropean taste it is not quite so execrable. Some of the young 
capsules, Irefore they are fit for the extraction of opium, are 
dried, and preserved for making Mudut. That used here is 
a hot infusion of the dried poppy heads. The preparation 
is made hy squeezing, and nibbing the substance among the 
water with the hands, in a disgusting manner. The leaves of 
the young poppy arc used as a vegetable. Saline water, as 
I have said, is the most favourable for watering the poppy, 
and the sweepings of roads and old houses, where there is a 
saline efflorescence, mixed with ashes, and any dung that can 
be procured, are given as a manure. 

Tobacco is grown only to the extent of “fSO bigahs. 

The bctle leaf of Magadha is considered superior to all 
others, and is sent to Calcutta, Lucknow and Benares; but 
it is alleged, that a very Utile only is cultivated, and fliat 
most of the gardens arc planted with the Bengalese kind, 
which is much more productive, and therefore the value of a 
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bigah U fully as great, while the sale, owing to its cheapness, 
is more certain. It was stated, that the whole extent of hetle 
garden is only 2G5 bigahs, and in fact 1 saw few or none. 
The annual produce is estimated worth ,1IX) ruiiees a bigah, 
an estim.'\te which I do not think liable to much objection. 
Since all duties hare been rcnmved, the Zemindars lay on 
additional rents, which now, I am told, amount to 40 rupees a 
bigah. A great quantity of the leaf used in Patna is imported 
from Tirahut. 

Planit used for dying ,—Indigo in these districts is of very 
little importance, and its cultivation is on the decline. The 
Zemindars are in general much averse to it j and Raja Mi- 
trajit has expelled it entirely from his great estates. The 
extent of cultivation, and the quantity of weed will he seen 
from tlie tables. A few bigahs in diflereut ]daces are cultivated 
by the dvers for making indigo .ifter the country fashion. 
Kusum or Safflower is cultivated to a considerable extent; 
1,500 bigahs are sown with this alone, and a great deal is 
scattered through other crops, especially in rows round pop¬ 
pies, and round vegetables for tbe kitchen. 

Implements for agriculture.—The plough everywhere in 
these districts has a bit of iron, but does not diflTer niatcrialiy 
in sliape from that of Bengal. The cattle, although in a con¬ 
dition equally wretched, are in general stronger made than 
those towards the east. Each pair of cattle works only the 
third of a day, and when the stock for each plough is com¬ 
plete, that is consists of six cattle, the ploughman in the season 
of tilling, that is from the beginning of June until the end of 
November, does no other work. If there are only two pair, 
he cuts grass for them i and, if there is one pair, he assists 
in weeding and hoeing the farm, When small farmers have 
only two cattle for each plough, two of them usually unite, 
as four cattle are required for the instrument called Chauki, 
which is in universal use. In lands that are not watered, 
wheat, barley, masur and linseed, are sown with the drill 
called Chongga, which has been mentioned in the account of 
Bhagaipur. 

The sugar mill entirely resembles that of Bhagaipur. Tbe 
whole expense is about 31 rupees, and the machinery requires 
to be renewed once in five years. Some old iron remains, 
but that does not more than pay for annual repairs. The 
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lURchinery therefore costa six rupees a year, bilU one rupee, 
pots one rupee, cattle hired by tlie season six rupees. The 
total annual expense is therefore about fourteen rupees. This 
is usually raised by a contribution amonji tliose who use the 
mil], no person having as much field as one mill will clear, 
although this docs not exceed 10 bigahs Calcutta measure, or 
about three acres. They mutually assist each othtT at the mill. 

Manures ,—By far the greater part of tite cow dung is 
burned for fuel. The farmers indeed talk of matuiring their 
land ; but from the above-mentioned circumstance the quan¬ 
tity that can be given, must be very trifling, nor did I see any 
thing like a dunghill. The sweepings of the roads and walls 
impregnated with nitrous salts, and ashes and other soil from 
about the house, are however collected, and given to kitchen 
gardens, to rich crops near the villages; and to the seedlings 
of rice, that are intended for transplantation. Bctle-lcaf is 
manured with fresh earth. Wherever sheep can be procured, 
they are at night collected together on the fields, whicii it is 
intended peculiarly to enrich, and in some places llie same is 
done with black cattle; hut in many parts this is neglected. 
A great deal more pdns is bestowed on watering the land 
than even in Bhagalpur; and, wherever a copious sujiply is 
given, other manure seems to be little required. VVhere the 
soil is clay, rice will come to maturity without assistance; 
but the crop is poor and uncertain. M’erc it is light, irriga¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary. To secure a regular supjdy 
during the occasional intervals of fair weather, that hfqipen 
in the rainy season, and to provide for the want of water, 
which happens when this ceases early, recourse has been bad 
to both canals from rivers and reservoirs, exactly on the plan 
of those in Bhagalpur, but more numerous. The land in 
the reservoir, which in the rainy season is covered by tlie 
water, if the reservoir is small, and dries up in time, is usually 
cultivated for a winter crop of wheat, barley, or pulse; but 
the larger tanks do not admit of this eennomy, at least over 
their whole extent, and in some places it is neglected. The 
fish, where much water continues, is usually a sufficient re¬ 
muneration fur tl)c loss of the crop, and at any rate defrays 
the expense of keeping the reservoir in repair. Large 
reservoirs have a bank of a mile and upwards in length, but 
do not form above one-tenth of the whule. Such may cost in 
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fonning about 500 rupees; the more usual size cost from 
25 to 100 rupees. The people who dig, are usually paid from 
two and-a-half to four rupees, for 100 Sekunduri cubical 
guz (8 feet 9} inches long), according to the depth of the 
ditch, and height of the bank, which constitutes the reser¬ 
voir. It was in some places reckoned, that every 1000 bigafas 
of rice land, requires s hank of from 150 to 100 bigahs in 
length. In other places it was alleged, that 50 bigahs in 
length would only water 100 bigahs of land. 

Many of the canals are several coes in length, and in the 
dry season convey large quantities of water, often more than 
remains in the channel of the river. The expense both of 
making and repairing the canals and reservoirs is entirely 
defrayed by the Zemindars, who appoint proper persons to 
divide the water among the tenantry. During the height of 
the floods these canals and reservoirs afford a supply, by 
merely allowing the water to flow on the fields through sluices, 
which usually consist of a hollow tar tree, the end of which 
is filled with clay, when it is intended, that the water should 
be conflned. In the canals the water is raised to the level 
of each man’s sluice by a small temporary dam of earth. 
Towards the end of the season the water must be raised from 
both reservoirsand canals by machinery. The basket suspend¬ 
ed by TGpes, called here Changr, is sometimes used, wlien the 
quantity of water remaining is small; but, when the (|uantity 
of water is considerable, the machine like a canoe is used, if 
the height, to which it is to be raised is small; while the pot 
rtused by a lever is preferred, when the height is considerable. 
The trouble attending this is not so considerable as might 
be imagined ; because, after the fields next the reservoir 
have been filled, the same water is allowed to flow on others 
without any additional labour. 

The greater portion of such winter crops, and of vegetables, 
and sugar-canes, is watered from wells. The usual method 
of raising the water is by means of a pot suspended from a 
lever, which has been already described,* and is here called 
latAa; it is always here wrought by one man, who stands 
under the end of the lever on the side of the well next to 
the fulcrum or post on which the lever moves. This seems 


.See BhAgalpur, ttc. 
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a preferable situation to that cboaen in Mysore, where the 
workman stands in directly the opposite position. About 
one-half of the pots used here are iron, which increases the 
price much, as an iron pot costs a rupee, while the lever and 
rope do not coat above four anas, and an earthen pot costs 
half an ana, but it is often broken. Although one man 
works each lever, yet it is usual for three levers ai least to be 
wrought in the same well at the same time; and still more, 
if practicable, is advantageous, because one man can distri¬ 
bute the water raised by four or five lathas, and one man is 
necessary where only one latha is employed. Two men 
usually work from sun-rise until nine o'clock, and from three 
o'clock to sun-set, or rather until dark. Where the depth is 
moderate, three men with two lathas water from about jds 
of an acre to Jrd daily. 

Domestic Animals. —Horses are not here used for the 
conveyance of goods. Very few of the larger kind are bred 
here, they are brought from Tirahut or the west. The 
jionies (called here Chlianathi) are by no means better than 
the Tatoos of the east, and in spring, except in Patna, are 
truly wretched, as they receive no food except what they 
hnd in the fields, and scarcely any vestige of grass then 
remains: they r.re fully as dear as in Bhagalpur. An esti¬ 
mate of tiic number of other kinds of cattle will be found in 
the Ap])en(lix> Oxen arc in general much superior to those 
in Bengal. Owing to the scantiness of forage, few cows are 
kept. Bulls sell lower than cows, and these lower than oxen. 
The breed, however, is not rendered worse by working the 
cow, a practice that would not here be tolerated; any person 
attempting to do such a thing would be considered as a 
monster, and he in the utmost danger of popular violence. 
Asses are used to carry bricks and mud for building. 

Of pasture there is 27 square miles of inundated land, mostly 
covered with long coarse grass, often preserved for thatch, 
by which it is very much injured as pastnre; square 
miles of woods or scattered bushes; about 80 miles are of the 
latter description, and in the rainy season are excellent pas¬ 
ture; but in the dry season they are quite parched, and it is 
the bushes only that retain verdure. The woods are not 
such good pasture in the rainy season, but in the dry they 
are less parched. The people, however, of this district, who 
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live at any distance from tlie wnuda, selduni avail tiieuisclves 
of this resource, but keep their catllu at hoiae, and the 
mango groves form what they cal) their Batkan, The cattle 
are sent there more for the sake of getting air in a cool 
shady place, than for the sake of the pasture; although in 
the rainy season some bad grass grows under the shade of 
these trees, and their fallen leaves arc eaten in the extremity 
of hunger. The plantations, therefore, must be considered 
as one of the principal parts of the pasture, and amount to 
no less than 640 square miles. There are 203 miles of high 
land in clear pasture, but some of tbb is covered with coarse 
grass preserved for thatch, by which the pasture is injured. 
This is quite parched in the dry season, but in the periodical 
rains gives an abundant supply, Of the hills, perhaps dO 
square miles may in the rainy season be covered with a short 
herbage fit for cattle to eat. Broken corners, banks, burial 
grounds, roads and barren lands, amount to 417 miles, of 
which probably near 400 may be covered with a soft herbage 
that in the rainy season is very productive, and its grass is 
then carefully cut. In many places this and the mango 
groves are the only source for green forage: in the dry 
season they give little or none, but tlie mango groves in many 
parts are the only places to which the cattle can be sent fur 
air. It would thus api>ear, that in the rainy season, there is 
a tolerable supply for the cattle that are kept, and except 
then little or no work is performed by the plough, and they 
in general are then in tolerable condition. In the dry season 
both the plough cattle and the cows are truly wretched, and 
are chiefly supported on a little Poyal and Bhusa that each 
receives morning and evening, and on the stubble of grain, 
particularly that of rice. Towards the end of the rainy 
season while much labour is peH'orincd, and when the grass 
begins to fail, they arc assisted by the stems of Maize and 
Janerx The cows that are in full milk are generally allowed 
some green Janera and Khesari, not indeed in a quantity 
sufficient to keep them fat, but it enables them to give some 
milk.* The people also collect for them some vetches called 
Akta ( Ficiti tatica, and an Ertwn lately mentioned), which 
grow as weeds among the young wheat. 

• The jfrtuter iiiunl’er of tlir co'vi f;ive » culf unrf in two years, .md 
have five in tlie course of tlicir life ; some however yield Init three calves. 
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A very few cows are kept in the house, and regulariy fed on 
Bhiisa or cut grass, on which they keep in very good order, 
and some in addition are allowed oikeake. Cattle employed 
to carry loads or in mills are fed in the same manner, and all 
are allowed cotton-seed or oil-cake, which, when mixed with 
Bhusa and water, forms Sani. An ox fed in this manner 
costs four paysas a day in towns, or half as much in the 
country; the latter rate is little more than one rupee a month, 
i. e. 13 rupees a year. The cattle employed to draw carriages, 
especially those reserved entirely for travelling, are allowed 
pulse usually of the kinds called Kulthi and Urid, The sour 
drink prepared from the remains of vegetable food, washings 
of grain, and water in which grain has been boiled, that in 
the south of India is given to cattle, is here entirely neglected, 
which seems a great want of economy. There is no rent 
exacted for pasture. 

Salt is given to cattle as a medicine. The burnings, so 
freely applied in the south of India, are not here in use. In 
cold weather, towards the Ganges, the cattle are kept in the 
house, but in the hot and rainy seasons they are tied to stakes 
near the houses. In the smitliern parts of the country they 
lie out idl (he year. In the wastes of Nawada and 8heykh- 
purah there a'v a few Bathaiis, where the cattle sleep in the 
woods siirronnded by a hedge of dry thorns; but the number 
of sucli is very trifling, and, as 1 have said, in most parts the 
people call the mango grove their Bathan, although the 
cattle remain (heir only during day. 

Bufl'aloes are a valuable property. They are good cattle 
of the kind, and on an average breeding females sell for 
26 rupi'es a pair. In tlie list of milch buflaloes, the adults 
have otdy been included. A third more may be added for 
the young. I'lie plough buflaloes are mostly males, which 
by labour are disabled from breeding; and males exempted 
from labour must be kept for that purpose, but little selec¬ 
tion seems to be made. Among the plouglt buflaloes are 
some females that have turned out barren. The number 
wrought eeems to increase in proportion to the dryness of 
tbe climate. On account of those reserved for ploughing 
fevver of the calves are destroyed, when young, than in Bha- 
galpur; but few or none are reared for saeiifice. Some 
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buffaloes are employed to carry home sugar-cane and maize 
from the field. 

In these districts almost the whole buffaloes live entirely 
in tlie villages, and are fed in the same manner as milch 
cows; that is, they get any pasture which is procurable, and 
in the dry season are allowed a little Sani and Bhusa at 
night, and sometimes the Mahuya flowers, from which spirit 
has been extracted. Those in full milk, towards the end of 
the rainy season, and in Spring, receive some green Janera 
and Khesari; but the situation of the greater part is in 
general truly wretched. In the woods of Nawada are two 
or three Bathans, where the condition of the buffaloes is 
throughout the year tolerable. The buffaloes of Duriyapur 
during a part of the year are kept on the north side of the 
Ganges. 

The price paid for tending buffaloes is usually double of 
that given for cows, and often quadruple. The following 
was ^ven in Duriyapur as an estimate of the annual expense 
attending a herd of female buffaloes, consisting of 100 head, 
of which 35 are young. 

To two keepers at 2!> n^pees each.R. SO 0 0 

To eiabc month's pasture on the uurlh side of the Ganges, 
at 41 anu per head on the adults .... 21 1 6 

Oieen forage purchased while at home .... 120 0 0 

Khali salt, } ser each, three times a year — 225 sers . 2 4 0 

R. 103 5 (i 

25 arc coustantly in milk, giving tiaily in all lOO ten 
(56 s. w ) for every 12 of which the owner rcceivea 1 ter 
of ghiu, he therefore gels in all .3041^ aers (lb. 4372y 
worth 13 rupees for 48 sets ... . R. 823 14 4j 

Balance . . R. 630 8 |l)> 

Goats are very numerous. The small goat of Bengal is 
by much the most common, and is exceedingly productive. 
Here, as in other districts, the chief profit from this stock 
arises from the males sold for sacrifice or for eating. 

AH the sheep are of the long tailed kind. It is worthy of 
remark, that the sheep of this breed seem fonder of llic 
leaves of trees than the goats are, just the reverse of wliat 
happens in Europe. Swine increase in numbers, as we ud- 
vance farther to the west. 
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Poultry i$ scarce. Fowls are chiefly reared by the M«- 
haiiiinedan weavers, and aboriginal tribes of Hindus ; and a 
few tolcral)ly fat may he purcliascd at Patna. Some of the 
Dosads at Patna rear turkies for the use of Europeans. At 
the same place a few Moslems sell geese, but in otiier places 
they are ke]it merely as pel.s. There ,irc no ducks. A few 
may he procured at Patna from Tirabut. Pigeons are not 
so )ilenty as in Bengal, hut they may be bad in every part of 
these distriets. 

Of Fanns .—Except in the cities of Patna and Gaya, or in 
large market pbu:ca, the Asliraf or high ranks pay no rent 
for the ground occupied by their bouses, nor can a landlord 
rt^fiLse to allot land for the purpose to any Ash r.if who re- 
(piires it. Eurojicans have not heeii dignified with the title 
of Aslu'af, and find great difliculty in procuring lands for 
buildiiig, and must always pay an extraordinary rent; a mo¬ 
desty very mucli to the credit of these successful invaders. 
Tlie exemption in favour of the Ashraf is in fact of no great 
value, a.s almosi evei'y nne of them, who resides in the coun¬ 
try, and who lias not free land, rents a farm, .and no person 
who rents a farm 'Asami), pays for Ills house. The houses, 
liowever, liaving little or no ganlen .iniiexcd, occupy very 
little space, a'’ merely the yard (.'■/aggnunl is exempted. 
Artificers, traders, and labourers, pay a heavy ground rent, 
cither m money or work. 

The Ashraf farmers have a mure solid advantage in being 
favoured in a rate of rent lower than what is paid by other 
fanners; but there is no sort of regular allowance for this 
deduction, the amount depends entirely on tlie favour of the 
landlord, or the frauds of his agents, and the estates here are 
in gener.al so small that little room is Ici^ for the latter. 
Many of llicse tenants do every kind of work with their own 
hands, except holding the plough; and they arc carcftil, active 
men, having at present no other resources to enable tliem to 
procure a living. Previously to the Company’s government, 
many uf them had been involved in frequent predatory war¬ 
fares, and the Zemindar encouraged tiicni, as on their num¬ 
ber and fidelity depended entirely his security; and it seems 
to have been owing to this in a great measure that they have 
hecoine so numerous. In some parts, that I have before 
surveyed, the high castes liavc a great advantage in keeping 
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large herds of milch cattle, irhich are a severe nuisance on 
their poor neighbours; but here this resource fails; for tlie 
lower castes in Bcli.ir would not fail to abuse the higher, 
were their cattle to trespass; and this is so disagreeable to 
the pride of the higher castes, that man^ of them here avoid 
keeping cows. 

In these districts the seennd class of farmers consists of 
traders {BakuUii), but is toil Tinmen ms. They never labour 
witli tbeir own hands. .Many petty traders {(irihu^iha- 
lirflails') do nut belong to this class, luit are considered as 
{Chasns) phnighmeti, and have large iiirins. 

The artificers {Vauitti/as) Ibrni the third class of fanner.s, 
and many of them work part of the year at tlieir farnis, p.irt 
of the year .it their art: hut more emninoiily one hroiher 
farms, and aiiotlier follons his profession. In tliis class 1 
have included only those (ioyalas, that prepare and sell milk, 
and the.sc form a very small part of this mimerons trilie. 
Of tile artificers, who employ part of tlieir time in cultivation, 
many arc day lahoiirers. 

The fourth class of fanners are those of the Cliasa or 
ploughing tribes, many of whom, however, as in Blmgalpur, 
are servants, day labourers, and slaves. Some traders among 
them tfiriliastha Bcparls) possess a considerable stock in 
carriage cattle, with a little money to enable them to trade 
from one market place to another. It is also siipjiosed, that 
a good many of the Kocris especially, who cultivate land 
watered from wells, have money, partly lent out at interest, 
partly secreted; but there are very few supposed to have 
above 1000 rupees, and 5000 is supposed to be the utmost 
extent which any one possesses. In the manner of their 
living these men arc not to be distinguished from the poorer 
sort of tenants. In these districts arc few or none of the 
under tenants, that in Bhagalpur form the fourth class. 

Persons of rank, farmers, barbers, wasbernicn, shoemakers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and potters, j>ay no ground rent for 
their houses ; hut the tradesmen do whatever little jobs their 
landlord requires. All other artificers and.traders in small 
villages pay two paysas a montli, and in towns they pay 
double that amount, which is about seven-eighths of a rupee 
a year fur about one fifth bigah of the customary measure. 

In the Appendix will be found an estimate of the proportion 
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of live stock, wbicli belongs respectively to these four cliisses 
of finners; an<1 nn cstitnntc of the res|>ective proportions of 
rent which each class pays. On the sceoiui and third classes 
this is a]iparciitly higher than is really the ease, because all 
the traders and some of the artificers, who liave no farms, pay 
rent for their houses, which none of the otlier classes do. 
Also an estimate of the respective proportions of ploughs 
which are held by the owners, or by servants of various 
kinds. As almost every tenant pays a large proportion of 
his rent by a division of the crops, tlterc are in these districts 
none of the persons, who in Bengal are called Adliii/arlt. In 
the Ap])endi>k 1 have annexed an estimate of the pru))ortion 
of rent ])aid in money, anti tliat which arises from a division 
of the crops, circumstances that deserve peculiar attention. 
These tables will ex])laiii many eireumstanees respecting the 
stock of farms. I shall now give some farther elucidation of 
that subject. 

Plough cattle, as in the districts intherto surveyed, form 
the oidy stock worth initiec, and the average amount for each 
division may be fiiund by dividing the whole value of plough 
cattle, wliieli appears in the Ajipendix, by the number of 
bigahs actually occiipird. Pruin the same tables, by a similar 
division, llie average extent cultivated by any tjiiantity of this 
stock is shown; and an estimate of the numher of cattle 
allowed for each plough, constructed on the same principles 
with those of the ruratiiya district and Bhagulpur, where 
fartlier explanations are given. 

In almost every part of these districts the tenants for by 
far the greatest part of their farms pay as rent one half of 
the jiroduce, and in some places nine-sixteenths even are de¬ 
manded. Previous to the division they are allowed a deduc¬ 
tion of what is called the expense of harvest, by wliieli they 
have always some profit. Some other deductions arc made 
from the gross produce, but as part of these ore for the benefit 
of tlie tenant, and part goes in fact to the master, the rent 
ought to be one half of the gross produce, deducting the ex¬ 
pense of harvest, and many of the estates are so small, and 
the tenants are so carefully watched by men, who, farming 
part of their own lands, are perfectly aware of every circum¬ 
stance, that there can be little room for fraud. The <iost of 
cultivadou must fall considerably sliort of one half of the pro- 
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duce, as rery many who do no labour with their own han<{s, 
lire by farming, and have no other resource. An Ashruf wIjo 
has three ploughs with four oxen for each, can pay this rent 
and live decently, which will require an income of at least 90 
rupees a year. With this stock he may cultivate between 30 
ar.d 10 acres. This system of levying the rent by a division 
of crops, has produced a slovenly and careless ciiltivution, 
and it must be observed that the fields intended for grain are 
allowed much less ploughing than is given in Beng.al, where, 
a money rent is paid. The tenant is not pushed for iiis rent, 
and his great object in place of cultivating well is to diminish 
the expense of cultivation. From this a very great loss .irises 
to the landlord, and still more to the public. Say, that tbe 
expense at present of cultivating an acre is 4 rujiecs, and that 
the neat produce is \'Z rupees. The landlord has 0 and the 
tenant has 2 as profit; but if, by doubling tlie expense, the 
produce could be increased one half, the landlord would have 
half more rent, or 9 rupees, but there would remain to tlic 
tenant only 1 rupee. If, indeed, the landlord would content 
himself with a money rent of 7 rupees, which is higher than 
he now receives, the tenant would have a profit of 3 ru]>ees, 
and this advantage would induce him to incur the increased 
expense. Almost every tenant, however, in these districts 
has some land, fur which he pays a money rent, and on this is 
bestowed all his, care, by rearing on it rich crops, by iiiaimring 
and by frequent repeated piougliing and Iioeitig. 'I'hc rent 
is much higher than the share which tlie landlord receives on 
the division of crops, and the farmers who have the largest 
proportion of this kind of land are in the easiest civcuin- 
Elancea. The high castes, however, are not fond of this 
tenure, because it requires ton much exertion and industry. 
The only circumstance in w’hich the system of letting land by 
a division of the crops should be tolerated, is where tlic crops 
are very uncertain. When they fail altogether, it is impos¬ 
sible, without a stock not likely to be ever p,t)sscsscd by fanners 
in India, that the rent can be paid; and, when they succeed, 
it Is but fair that the landlord should receive an extraordinary 
profit. 

Although fewer of the tenants than in Bengal are very 
rich; yet, as I have said, many of them have accumulated 
little sums of money ; and the system of advances having been 
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puslicd to a coin))uratively sniall extent, tlic tenantry is not 
so deeply involved in debt. And it must be observed, that 
those liere, also, who liorrow money at il per cent, a month, 
are universally allowed to be less necessitous than tliose who 
take money in advance for their crops; altliou^di these 
nominally deliver their produce at only from !i to tij sets on 
the rupee lower than the harvest price, and pay no interest. 
Those wlio borrow the money keep their produce until they 
can rec<-ive a fair price. 

The arrears due by the tenantry to tlieir landlords are quite 
trifling exe('])t cm one estate, where the ovrner has been in the 
habit of’giving mntli money in advatiee, supposing that it 
Would assist his people to increase the cultivation. Quite the 
reverse, however, has been the result. 

There lias been no attempt to regulate the size of farms. 
Very few i;jin tlieir slock to form a quantity sufficient for one 
plough I idlhough many poor tenants join their cattle to work 
the instriimeiit called Cliauki; hut in Dnriyupur and Bar 
tliere iirc‘ several persons who rent land that cannot procure 
stock iiiid are called Dliuiiyas. For the consideration of 
bi in;t turnislied with a plough and cattle, they hold the 
])lougli seven days on the tJWiier’s field, and two days on their 
own, as has b'-en mentioned to be the custom in some parts 
of Fnraniya. 

The custom of advances {luhih!) from the landlord to the 
tenant to enable him to cultivate is not very common, although 
it exists to some extent, and its efl’eets in one case at least 
have been just now mentioned. New tenants usually receive 
a trifle to enable them to build a house; but it is repaid in 
the course of the year. Those who cultivate sugar-cane 
usually receive 2 rupees a bigah from their landlord, which ia 
repaid at crop season. The rent for this kind of land is 
everywhere very high, and the cultivation is expensive. 

The rents are much more equally assessed than in any of 
the districts hitherto surveyed. Ashraf, however, as I have 
said, are generally favoured in the division of the crop, and 
even in the rate of money rent. 

In these districts I hearvl very few complaints of illegal ex¬ 
actions, which seems to be chiefly owing to a great proportion 
of the tenantry having been formerly addicted to arms, and 
to their having in consequence much more courage to resist 
u 
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oppression than the poor Bengalese. The only complaints, 
almost, of which I heanl, were on the estate of some large 
proprietors, who find it impossible to collect their rents, 
mostly paid by a division of the crop, without farming them ; 
and where rents are farmed, especially to rich, litigious, or 
violent men, it is impossible altogether to avoid sueh oppres¬ 
sions, the farmers having no permanent interest in the estate, 
and )>eing fearless of the law, the delays in which render all 
precautions in favour of the poorer tenantry perfectly nuga¬ 
tory. This is an additional reason ,against the practice of 
letting tor such rents; as on any considerable property the 
frauds, without farming the rents would be altogether insuf¬ 
ferable. Nome remedy might be afforded to these evils by 
prohibiting fiie rents of more than one M.auza from being 
farmed hy one man. 

'I'he tenants of these districts ctre not mueli afraid of their 
landlords, but 1 believe arc a good deal attached to their in- 
tere.-ls. and would w illingly join them in Buy military enter¬ 
prise where there were hopes of plunder. 

Tlie rents iiere, as well as in Bhagalpur, wliieh are jiaid in 
money, are called Nukndi, and those arising from a division 
of iIh- crop arc called lihauli. Some persons liavc the wlnile 
of flu-ir n at Xnknili, other.s have llie wlmle Bhauli, but in 
geiieriil each person lias a .sliave of liotlt. 

'I’lu' Nukiidi liere is no don lit rollected in (ntty iiislahnents; 
but a wi'ilii II receipt is almost iihvajs delivered at eacli pay- 
nu-ni, viincli is a great preservative from oppression, 'i'lierc 
are two kinds of Nukiidi; one is called 1 lust budi, wlmre the 
land is atmually surveyed, am! pays .so imieli for eaeb bigah 
that i,s cullivated viitli sueh or sueli crops, according to tlieir 
supposed value. Wlien the annual aecompt is made out, it 
is in all eases usual to deduct one-tenth of the HUiounl, anil 
when the tenant coin]ilaiiis that Ids crop is bad, the surveyor 
is employed to examine the field, and to state how umeh the 
crop is inferior to wlmt it ouglit to be, and a proportional 
ullowanee is deducted from ids rent. This, with alt the ap¬ 
pearance of fairness, i,s a very destructive tenure, as it renders 
tiic tenant careless. It is, however, hy fur the must eoniinon. 
The other means of fixing the rate of rent, called Baharai, or 
Thika, is to value the ground according to Us quality; and 
when the tenant enters his farm this is valued according to 
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the rates usual in the vicinity^ and he cultivates It in whatever 
manner he pleases, and pays the rent according to the valua¬ 
tion. This, as 1 have had repeated occasion to mention, is 
the tenure by far the most favourable for the improvement of 
agriculture, and to which every encouragement should be 
shown. 

I have already had occasion to dwell fully on the nature of 
the rents arising from a division of the crop. The division is 
so troublesome, that, instead of tlieir respective shares, both 
master and tenant, when the crop is ripe, usually agree, the 
one to take and the other to give a certain quantity of grain, 
or its value in money. For this purpose a surveyor and arbi¬ 
trator are appointed, who state what Ought to be paid. If 
(he tenant i.“i satisfied, he pays this; if he is not satisfied, he 
stands a divi.sion. I'lie valuation in this manner is considered 
as .a favour granted to good tenants, and which cannot be 
shown to tlie indolent and necessitous. The landlord, were 
he to trn.st them, would receive nothing. His officpr.s must 
therefore carefitlly attend at the tlirashiiig floor, and secure 
hi< sli.ire, before it comes into the clutches of those to whom 
the tenant is indebted. On small estates the Bataiya is least 
liable to objcctioits; on large ones it gives rise to so many 
frauds against the master, that it is scarcely admissible. It 
seems to be a remain of rliis custom, that has led to the 
strange and oppressive custom of fixing the money rents after 
the crops have approached to maturity, that has been men¬ 
tioned as existing in some ptirts of Puraniya. Originally, 
perhaps, the tenant was bound only to pay a share, and arbi¬ 
trators were appointed by the Zemindar to put a value on 
that share, wliich value the tenant paid, if satisfied. This is 
quite fair; but, as a lacans of ascertaining a money rent to be 
paid during a long lease, it is a most abominable oppression, 
of wliicb some traces still remain in these districts, where it 
once probably was common. 

Although the rents here are much higher than towards the 
east, the people in general are by no means poorer, and in 
particular they are in much better circumstances than the 
tenantry in those parts of fihagalpur and Puraniya that pay 
next to nothing. 

It would seem that formerly the custom of grandog leases 
was more common than at present. In many places the 
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landlords are not willing to give leases, nor would the tenants 
accept of them. In others a lease has been granted but 
when it has expired, it has not been renewed, and the tenants 
continue to occupy at the same rale, the owner or his clerk 
writing “ It is right" on the back of the lease. In general 
no attempt has been made to raise tlie rents; nor could they 
admit of such a measure, as by far the greater part of the 
land pays one-half of the produce. Some attempts hare been 
made to r.iise llie money rent, and it is said that two opposite 
decisions have been given, the judge at Gaya having declared 
tliat the landlords might let such lands as were out of lease 
in whatever manner they pleased; while the judge at Ara 
declared that only the old rates could be demanded, and the 
landlords have found it imprudent to insist on the demand. 
The chief change that seems to be taking place is, that a 
good deal of land, which formerly paid by a division of crops, 
has been lately given for a money rent. This is especially 
going on under the prudent management of Kiij.a Mitrajit, 
and is one of the greatest improve met its that can be effected. 
Alost of the leases have been granted to the chief tenant of 
the village, with an &e. fur the others, and merely state the 
rates of rent, so that no estimate of the rental conid bo 
formed by obtaining all tlie leases on the estate. In other 
places each tenant procured a lease fP(itUi), and gave an 
agreement {Kubvliiil) to pay at tlic rates specified, for in 
these leases even the actual sum to be paid is seldom men¬ 
tioned. In these places new tenants have not of late given 
the agreement called Kubuliut; but, in its stead. Ii.'ivc given 
one called E&rar. Many disputes might he ]ircveTited by 
compelling all tenants to take leases, in which the total de¬ 
mand of the landlord should be specified. 

1 DOW proceed to give an account of those who cultivate 
land in which they have no property. No persons are here 
hired to cultivate for a share of the crop, as that is the manner 
in which the tenantry are rewarded for their stock and 
labour. When treating of the condition of the people, I have 
already meniioned all that occurs to me concerning the slaves 
employed in agriculture. It now only, therefore, remains to 
treat of ploughmen hired by the season, and of day-labourers 
employed in agriculture. 1 may, however, premise that the 
same custom of neighbours uniting to labour alternately on 
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each others fields is here as common as in Bhagaipur, and I 
am told is common in every part of Bengal, although it there 
escaped my notice. 

The plough-servants {Kamiyat) in these districts are exactly 
on the same footing with those in the part of Bhagalpur that 
belonged to Behar, and this has already been fully described. 
The chief difference that I observed was, that in many places 
the son was considered bound to repay the money advanced 
to his father, even should the effects left on the parent's 
decease be far less in value than his debts. This seems to 
me an extreme hardship, reducing the whole of this class to 
a condition little better than that of slavery, and ought to be 
declared totally iUegal. I was assured b some places of the 
district, that within the memory of man the price necessary 
to be advanced to servants has doubled. Formerly no one 
gave more than 20 rupees; now they are content to give 'fO. 
This seems in a great measure owing to the increased quan¬ 
tity of money. It certainly cannot here be attributed to the 
exertions of indigo planters, who in some districts claim the 
merit of having raised the workmen’s wages. In some places 
the ploughman {Kamiya) receives a small spot of land, from 
5 to 20 Kathas of an acre) of the country measure. 

This he cultivates with his master’s plough; but finds the 
seed, and gives his master one-half of the produce, that is, 
pays the rent. The usual daily allowance, when ploughing, 
is sers of grain, or in some places from 1} to 2 Paysas, with 
\ ser of the unboiled porridge called Chhattu. It is seldom 
that in this season they work more than nine hours for their 
master, and when required to work the whole day, they 
receive an additional allowance. They seldom, however, at 
that season cam more; but they do little Jobs about their 
own house, or spot of ground, when they have any. The 
following was given as an estimate of one’s gains m the 
country part of Fergunah Azimabad, near Patna:— 

S<n Sm 


182 days plougbmg, at 2 Paysas and I ser Cbbattu 
GO days watering, at 3 Paysas and ^ ser Cbbattn 

46 days reaping. 

45 days thrashing ami cleaning 
15 days repairing their master’s bouse . 

IS days idle. 


Farias, clit.ana .1 Grain. 
364 91 0 

100 30 0 

0 0 310 

0 22 40 

45 0 0 


689 143 350 
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(OPPiysu.R. ID 8 3 

143 sere (76 s. w.) of unboiled porridge 

(menl nnd water) 2861b. of mrs] . 2 2 6 

360 sen of coarse gralo=6821b$. . . 4 2 3 

R. 16 13 0 

In order to give an idea of what the labourer may procure 
for tliia money, I may observe that each I’upee brings about 
15G Iba. of maize, or other coarse, but wholesome grain; but 
no allowance is here made for sickness. A womiin, reaping, 
weeding, and transplanting, makes almost as high wages as 
the man ploughing. At other times she may generally pro¬ 
cure as much by beating rice; but she is liable to more inter¬ 
ruptions. Slie, linwevcr, may chjar 8 rs.; the man, allowing 
for sickness, may make 14 rs,; an old person, boy, or girl, 
able to tend cattle, will make 4J rs,; total for a small family, 
rs. If the family exceeds five, there will usually be more 
workers. I shall give another estimate from Nawada, one of 
the poorer and least cultivated parts of the ilistrict, where 
the assessment is low, and where a large proportion of 
the expense of labour is thrown on the harvest, most of the 
rent being obtained by a division of the crop. 



tiralD. dihikitih 

To six months plougliitig, 

M6 

1)1 

0 

1) 

To watering one month. 

yo 

16 

(1 

11 

To repmring their master’s house, one month, . 

90 

fii 

(1 

0 

To reaping ttru months, i-21 bundle. 

til to 

(1 

0 

0 

Do. All, 

360 

0 

0 

0 

Do. Lata, . 

lOiW 

0 

0 

0 

To fiiraihing one month, no allowance, 

Ooe munth idle, or cultivating for themselves a plut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

of abonl one higalt Calcutta measure, they take 
Doe-lialf of the produce 

0 

0 

1 

(It 

273<1 

121 

1 

6t 

The ser weighs only 48 s. w.; so that the 

^rrain 

is 3,3 

71 lb. 


and the parched meal in the Chhattu or porridge is 14^ lb. 
I have valued the produce of the land in money, at for what 
one-half of it would sell in harvest. The grain converted into 
money is worth r. 18 15 4. The parched meal is worth about 
r. 1 11 8. The total annual gain is therefore ^rs. 11 anas; 
but in that part only small advances, such as two rupees are 
given without interest, and the woman, while collecting the 
Lara, can do no other work. 
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I have already mentioned the reward given to those who 
tend cattle, whicli is very high. Day labourers are mimernns; 
great numbers are employed with the hoe, in transplanting 
rice, and in watering winter crops, and these receive one-third 
more grain than cointnoii labourers. In I’atiia, in place of 
grain tliey are paid in money, and in place of three or four 
sers of grain, get three or foor paysns, which will ])urchaae 
four atid-a-half to six sers of the coarse graitis, that thy use. 
Kotwithstanding tlie extreme jealtuisy of the men, the women 
other day labourers make alioo.st as much as the men, as they 
are employed to weed and transplant vice, receiving tlie same 
allowances as men, and lln‘y as.sLst in the harvest. 

i’eople of liigh caste, allhongli tliey will work on their own 
farms, at every lahonr exeejit holding the plough, will not 
hire themselves as day labourers; lint poor people of the 
cultivating tribes (CV/k.to.v'i or an dicers, do not eon.sider this 
eniphiytoent as at all disgraceful, and by its meaiiB many 
small fannevs gain a join of their subsistence. 1 have not 
heard of any dav labourers being here paid in advflnee. 

—In these districts the extent <d' lauds exempted 
from revenue is enormous, and many of the lot.s arc pretty 
considerable; but by the rule of succession* that has been 
cstabliblied, they are fast frittering into petty portions, bo 
that very few of the proprietors Itie in llie splendour of 
gentlemen; anil many of them are more distinguished for 
silly bigotry and sUfierstition than for learning. A great 
deal has been alienated from the purposes for which it was 
granted; but [ do not know, whetlier governmeut, as the 
law now stands, could altogether resume lands grauled for 
the support of colleges, mosque.s, temples and tomlis that 
have been allowed to go to ruin, or that were intended for 
the support of noble families or persons dedicated to religion 
and learning, wbeii they Iiave been alienated to plebeians or 
to laymen, or to tlie vulgar. 1 presume, however, that the 
present occupants iniglit be compelled to give a reasonable 
share of the profits for these purposes, There is also great 
reason to suspect that many of the occupants have no legal 
claims of propiia-'dly to tliose who originally received the 
grants. On IlicsCiii ••'uiits the whole free lands of Ifeliiir, as 
well as of other districls, would perhaps require investigation. 

* 1 suppose by this is nieiiiit ihe law of equal piurtil 
wlilrli nrrviiile In fiidia— 
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If government is unwilling to incur the suspicion of rapacity, 
the lands or revenue to be thus recovered might be granted 
to public institutions for the education of the natives, which 
are very much wanted and would be very popular, and an 
agent for the institutions might conduct the recovery.* 
According to the public records, the whole land that has 
been measured being 520,541 bigahs, and the free land, so 
far also as it has been measured, being 1,510,437 bigahs, it 
fonns 37J per cent, of the whole: nor do I believe that this 
proportion is materially erroneous, as considerable extents 
of land have not been measured, and probably nearly in the 
same proportions in botli kinds. 

1 have not exactly learned the nature of the tenures in the 
parts of these districts, that lately were taken from Sliahabad ; 
but 1 perceive, that almost the whole there belongs to Alu- 
hammedaiis, and this is also the case in tlic otlier parts. 
Indeed tlicre is strong reason to think that almost every 
grant which tlie Hindus occupy, has been procured by for¬ 
gery or other fraud, during the confusion which prevailed 
on the first occupancy of power by the Company’s servants, 
and that during the Mogul government no grants of land 
were tolerated for the support of idolatry, or of a pagan 
prieslliood. In the estates w'hich these distriets contained, 
before the annexation of part of Sliahabad, the following arc 
the purposes for which the free lands have been granted: 

LadiklianS 

1st. Eltuj^ma viilgn Elniuiga, luitOd granted in perpetuity 
aa a reward fur splendid military actions, ur fur the 
support of a iinhle family. Registered at . 2,H2,0,’tr 

2nd. Jaygir cr lands grunted to a military officer fur the 
support of his establishment, and only fur life: hut 
many claim it in perpetuity, and the elaini in some e;ises 
U said to have liecn admitted. It is reg-istered at 2,24,252 19} 
3rd. Jaygir Paslian, land granted for the suppnrt of ivatcli- 
inen. This is usually paid hy the /eminduts, and other 
landholders j hut in snme instatiees the allowance has 
been made hy governmetit. This laud of course hetoiigs 
entirely (u the public, and is applicuhle to the support 
of the police, and government has a fair claim on the 
Zemindars, where sncli lands hnve not been separated 
from their estates, to compel them to pay for the sup¬ 
port of this establishment. Registered at 428 10 


* The Government of India having the Sovereignty of the lanil exact a 
rent in proportion to the produce.— Ed. 
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4tJi, Scrshekun U suil lolx* pmi Ui Zernimlut^, who 
have ht'va killed ijj buttle riiifhtiii^ for the Re^fiju 

trred fit. 44jm OJ 

5lli. Khurej-Juiim, is land allnwed free to Zemliidiirb ui a 
reward fi»r hcrvieea. Ki'^^ihlered at , . .'J,54,JJ5 7 

6(h. M a ft, is land •'anted to /uiiiudars, who on aeconiit 
of servuTs were exeustd froui payini? lliclr wlmle asal‘^s^ 

Djent. 'J'liis exrose was usually ^rsuitod hv Mir tlir 
Klian'j.duiria wais usually a j'raul from u pnwinciai ^ru- 
xrnjor. Jtr;!fUtcml at , , , . L'fi.Clrt 7 

7tlj. Nankar, land ^^iveu to the Zemindars for their main- 
tenanee. Thiii mi^^bt not to he rerkgned frrPj for us 
hcI<;n«,Mn^ to rarh estate It fonris a part of the bei-oriiy 
to the pohlie for rlio payment of the roteuue, Kogia- 
um'i at . . * . , 62,138 U 

Ptlu iMalckiin oiipht to be a share of the revonuo graiiled 
to anrloat owners oi lamb when the goeeriiinent e|i<ise 
to tukellh^i'ianntrpiiiphT inlo their own haud^; hut laiuh 
frer of rent would .-'mii in some cases to ha\e been 
i;ranted in Hru of flipir commission. Registered at 2,47'! Ml 

.Uli. loam or inauiar, Und bcatowed us u gift. Hegls- 
♦emd at ..... 3j50fi (I 

lOMi. Ji.ani fvunnu^oryau, land brbtow'cd us a gift on tiic 
persons, wlio kept ihe records of revenue . dQO M 

lltli. Miidiidimish, land giecn to any f«i\ourile for Lh 

Cahle cxpriiK's, Kegihtcred of ■ . . 1,01,267 16 7 

}2rh, * ‘Zi^.un, land given dully for religion' pur- 

poM.s, (kings being held hound lu givu .re or Jes> 

daily) Jh'gistercd nt . • - 3,06,373 94 

13rii. Kliayrat, is land grunted for the same purpose ou 
extraordinary invriJsioms. Registen.;d at • 1,93,tklO 9 

idih. NVyaz^Diirgah, laud granted to tliiJit who perform 
pruvei> al toiiihs. Registered at . . . ^fj/l 13 

IStli. Tulok-Dufgcd), land the properly of tombs. Regis¬ 
tered at . ... * l,r>0l) 0 

UUIj. Rrahiiiotlar, it, Lmd granted to Hrahmatis for their 
support. None such as J am told wua e>'cr given hy 
tin! kings. Registered at . . - - 7j948 17 

I/th- Bruhmoitftr Visliiiupriti, land craniLd to Rrahitnins 
fne the sake of Vishnu. Jh'gjster<'<] at * * 2, IHI 0 

18lh. Vishiinpriti, laud grunted for the sake ofMshnn. ft 
ditfers in name alone frxim the last. Registered ut ♦ 36,956 17 

19lb. Sivottar, land granted for the sake of 8iva. Regis¬ 
tered at 214 16 


2Mth. KbJislah SImrifuh, is a grant, of wlikdi I have pro- 
cured no explanation. Reglsterisl i.t 
21st. Musruf. is another simibr grant. Registered at . 


R,S17 18 
1,250 f> 
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Besides the free lands, the invalid establishment has ob¬ 
tained 24', 194 bigahs of their measure, equal to about dTj.'iOO 
bi^abs of Ludikliiiii, or 54,400 of the Calcutta standard: the 
whole belongs (o the Zemindars, and has hitherto been a bur¬ 
then, which has occasioned much ill will between the parties; 
it is alleged that the Zemindars have forcibly seized on a part. 

The minute subdivision of property has reduced by far 
the greater part of the Zemindars to tlie condition of mere 
peasants, and many of them could not live decently without 
cultivating their lands on their own account. This division 
of property has however its advantages as well ns losses. 
These small Zemindars arc certainli less o]ijiresBive to their 
tenants and more obedient to goverinnent, than the greater; 
but they banish every tiling like splendor or learning from 
the country, and confine its demands entirely to the most 
simjde and rude mamifactures, so that they abnnst entirely 
exclude commerce; and the litigations to whieli the subdi¬ 
vision gives rise, are endless. Tbese losses seem to me to 
be more than a counterbalanee for the advantages, especially 
as no pains can ivtuedy the evil wbicli the minute subdivision 
of property occasions, while a firm government and careful 
administration of justice may in a grc.nt measure prevent the 
evils of large estate-. 1 would earnestly therefore recom¬ 
mend, that landed properties should be made to dc.scend 
undivided, as they do in most parts of Eurojie. The nalive.s, 
I believe, have no prejudices on the subject, and tlie doctors 
of their laws .are so entirely occupied willi the ceremonials of 
religion, and consider these as of such infinitely greater im¬ 
portance, tliat they are perfectly prepared and willing to 
decide in worldly matters according to whatever any govern¬ 
ment may choose to desire. 

The petty landlords of these districts are not called Ze¬ 
mindars, but Maleks, ami by far the greater part of them are 
military Brahmans, and appear to have been tlie proprietors 
of the laml before the Muliaminedan conquest, that is to say, 
held them by military tenure from the Hindu kings; but 
whether they held them in pcrpeiuity, is very doubtful; and 
in all probability the Ray.its here, as elsewhere, were the real 
owners of the land, the military tenant exacting only the 
land-tax imposed by government. In the Mogul govern¬ 
ment the Maleks were certainly not officers of government, 
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tlie Zemindars undoubtedly were; nur had they in general 
any management of their lands. An olficer of government 
granted leases, collected the rent, and gave the JMalek one- 
tenth of the neat proceeds. The Malek appointed an ac- 
eomptant {ScreuhlahduT) to see that he received his due, and 
usually received a trilling annual present from the tenants of 
each village, as an acknowledgment of superinrity in the 
feudal sense. Some chief men, called Kanoongocs and Cliaud- 
huris, had allowances called .Nunkar and Uusfitr; tlie 
former was a portion of land free of rent, the latter consisted 
of certain presents given by those w'lio held lands llial were 
exempted from revenue, in lieu of the tenth of the revenue. 
In some jdacea, however, it is alleged, that the Maleks 
managed their own estates, and accoutitetl to the Arne] or 
collector for the whole proceeds, deducting one-tenth of 
the neat profit for their support. On tlie settlement made 
by Lord f'ornwallis, most of the Maleks were plaeed exactly 
on the footing of Zemindars, although some estates have 
been granted t" other persons, who pay to tlie, Maleks the 
i^ame aliowanee that they received in the Mogul government. 
'I hescj estates, in fact, arc some which were confirmed to 
Mogul Zemindars, whose olllce, owing to their boldness and 
the weakness if government, had become hereditary; and 
owing to the former circumstance, these persons drove alto¬ 
gether many of the Maleks, while they retained others, who 
assisted in their battles as tnilitary vassals. Wliere the 
estates, pithcr free or assessed, are large, the owner.s keep 
establishments, much such ns in the districts hitlierto sur¬ 
veyed. and according to their rank employ a Dewan or Tuha- 
sih.'ar as their steward, with clerks here called Motsiiddis or 
Pcslikar.s, cash kecjiers [Foldars), record keepers [DiiJ'lurix), 
guards {I'ryattabs], under an ollicer {Jtniiailiir), &c. These 
reside at an office {Kadialiri), where tlie rents are collected; 
but in the whole of these districts the immbci’ of such estab¬ 
lishments is very small; tliere may be perhaps 15 or iiO. 
The property indeed has been so much subdiiidcd, tlial it 
would he highly ojipressivc to compel the owners to pay tlieir 
revenue into the collector's office, ns is usually done in Ben¬ 
gal ; for, besides the risk, the exjiensc of sending such tritlca 
to a distance would exceed the amount. On this account 
the collector in several parts of the country has appointed 
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Tahasildars, who receive the land-tax froni the petty Zemin¬ 
dars. This I know is attended with abuses, but it must in 
time extend all over the country, if the present manner of 
succession to landed property be allowed to subsist. 

Small Zemindars keep a clerk, with whose assistance they 
collect the rents, and they have one or more watchmen (C/iau- 
tidars), who give an alarm in case of an attempt at robbery; 
for most of the landlords have numerous families, and are 
both well armed and perfectly able and willing to defend 
themselves. 

The usual village establishment is as follows :—A common 
agent {Gomashfah) is generally employed to manage from 
one to five maiizas, whether these belong to one person or to 
many. He keeps the accompts, and distributes every in-an 
bis share of the profit, for which arduous task he receives only 
from 3 to 5 rs. a month ; but he is allowed a clerk {Pnlwari) 
at from IJ to 3 rs., and in some places has a commission of 
from 2 to 4-5(>ths on the receipts, and in others a fee from 
the tenant on each annual receipt. This i.s called Ilojjutanah, 
and usually amounts to 2 paysas, or of a rupee from each 
man. Both Gomashtalis and Patwaris have almost every¬ 
where illicit gains, which chiefly arise from the division of the 
crop, they conniving with the tenant against the lantllord. 1 
am told that no Patwari, for instance’, spends less than fi or 
7 rs. a moiitli, He has also allowed as assi.slants one or two 
Barahiis, or Clorayits, who watch the crops on the thrashing 
floor, collect money, and distribute water from the reservoirs , 
and canals. These messengers are allowed each from to 
2 rs. a month. Under the Goinashtah are also one or two 
Dosads, Chaukidars, Pasbans, or watehmen, who guard his 
house at night, and in the day collect money. These in some 
pI.TCes are allowed eacli from (“j to 1 bigah of land free of 
rent, and as much land fur rent as can be cilltivated with one 
plough. In other places their allowance of free land is much 
more considerable,, but they have no farm. The people of 
the villages give them presents, as they visit the whole houses 
at night, and jirevent stealing. This is the whole regular 
establishment on the part of the owners of land, and amounts 
to a mere trifle; but, where the money rent is fixed on the 
kind of crop that is cultivated, or where the division does not 
actually take place between the landlord and tenant, but the 
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RiDount to be paid is settled by a kind of arbitration, a survey 
becomes necessary. The surveyors receive 9 or 10 anas a 
day for eacll set of four or five men; but these value about 
50 large bigalls u day, so that this expense also is a mere 
trifle. The usual set employed to make these surveys con¬ 
sists of the following persons;—1st. An Amin, or chief sur¬ 
veyor, at 4 anas a day; 2<\, A Nuvisindah, or clerk, at 2 
anas a day; 3d. A Sales, or mediator between the Amin and 
tenant, at iJ anas a day ; tth, A .liiribkiis, or person who mea¬ 
sures with the rod, at 1 ana a day. Two Juribkasca are, 
liowever, most usuidly employed, making in all five jicrsons 
.at 10 anas a day. In some places the tenant gives the wliole 
party food; l)ut in others he feeds only tlie Sales .uid Jiirib- 
kases, through whose favour he chiefly expects advantage, 
Notwithstanding this numerous establislnnent, it is not often 
that the Amin makes an actual survey, He ami his attendants 
look over each farm with the tenant, and they make a culcii- 
lation by conjecture of the extent and value of each kind of 
crop. This is the proper Hiistbudi; when an actual inea- 
.^tirenient takes place, it is properly called Siirasuri; hut re¬ 
source is not often liatl to this troublesome expedient. In 
some places, where the ten ants are not traetable, tlie surveyor 
and they pitclt upon some plot of each field as being of an 
average goodness, and this is reaped before I lie .surveyor as 
a means of determining the whole produce. Tlie Sonar, or 
goldsmith, called also Hatuya, is likew tsc an irregular part of 
the village establishment, being employed to weigli all grain, 
botli at the division of the erojis and wlien any is sold to the 
trader, cither by landlord or tenant, 1 Ic is often not a gold¬ 
smith bv profession, and is usually paid by the purchaser at 
the rale of from 1 ser to J ser of the grain on every rupee’s 
worth sold; and on this account his cunnnission is .seldom 
con.sUlered as an expense to either landlord or tenant. The 
hereditary mendicants ibirti), which arc a burthen on most 
estates, are usually supported by receiving a jmrtion of the 
goldsmith’s commission, so that their being a burthen on the 
land usually eseape.s notice, and in some places they are in¬ 
deed supported entirely by voluntary contribution, for pro¬ 
curing which they hang on about tlie thrashing-floors of their 
respective villages. They usually spend at tlie .ate of tiO or 
70 rs. a year. Alost of tliem are Dilii Brahmaii.s, but some 
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are Dasnatni Sannyasis, and a few are followers of Nanak. 
This commission, and the selling much of the grain, when 
the market is glutted, tends to keep the nominal harvest price 
at the low rate at which I have stated it in the tables of pro¬ 
duce ; and in fact a great proportion is sold at that rate, 
although prudent men receive a much higher. 

The chief of each village {Mauza), who is here usually 
called Mahato, or Jethraiyat, holds his office by hereditary 
tenure, and does not league with the owners of the land to 
oppress'the tenants, but in general supports their interests ; 
and, being a wealthy man of some education, assists the poor 
and illiterate in settling their accompts. In all well-regulated 
Indian governments this is the proper duty of such persons ■, 
and it appears to me that in Bengal these persons might be 
rendered bighly useful by making them entirely independent 
of the Zemindar, and reniovcable by governineiit on an .appli¬ 
cation from the majority of the tenants under their protection, 
whose wishes with regard to the succession should in all 
cases be supported. At tlic same time, these chiefs of vil¬ 
lages should be secured in alt tlie emoluments which they 
have hitherto received, and for which most ample deductions 
were made to the Zemindars at the settlement. On some 
estates the Mohato is a kind of security for all the tenants, 
and when one of these goes away, it is he that appoints a new 
one, the owner of the land giving himself no trouble about 
the matter. 

In most of the larger estates a great proportion of the rents 
are farmed, which, with the system of letting the lands by a 
division of the crops, is absolutely necessary to prevent col¬ 
lusion between the tenants and agents of the owners. The 
same practice prevails also, although not to such an extent, 
even where the estates are very petty, and where no just 
cause can be assigned for its continuance. These renters are 
here called Thikadars, and are quite the same with the Mos- 
tajers of the north of Bengal; but in these districts there is 
a class of men called IVIostujers, who are totally different, 
and who have lent money to the Zemindars. These have 
agreed to give them the management of the whole estate as 
security, and the Mostajer, besides 1!2 per cent, per annum 
for his money, takes one half of all tlie neat proceeds of the 
estate, until he is repaid. In some parts one-fourth of all the 
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assessed lands is burthened in this manner, and only one half 
remains in the management of the owners. Few of the Thi- 
kadars licre are men of power, which renders their yoke less 
oppressive; and the comphnnts that I heard were chiefly 
against tliosc of the tribe of Domkatars among the military 
lirahmans, who, from having hcen long the leaders in the 
anarchy which prevailed before tile English government, have 
act)uired a name that still conveys a good deal of terror. The 
siniiller 'J'hikachirs rc<iuire no other establishment than that 
usually attached to villages as above described ; the larger 
ones require only the addiliuii of one or two clerks and watch¬ 
men. They contract to pay a certain sum for a certain num¬ 
ber of years, usually from 3 to 10, and defray every expense, 
even that of forming and repairing the canals and reservoirs, 
used in watering tlie land. The former is, of course, generally 
neglected, and suHicientattention is seldom ]iaid to the latter; 
and, were there tio other, this is a very strong objection to 
the system. 

Altlioiigh the people of this district are very cautious in 
speaking of their affairs, it is very generally admitted, even 
by lliemselves, tint the owners of the assessed lands have 
very considerable profit.s; nor ilo they scruple to admit tliat 
it far exceeds the estimate of one-tentli of the revenue, which 
was supposed to he the profit that they were to have by the 
settlement. In fact, it in general, I believe, far exceeds the total 
amount of tlie revenue. The assessed land ha.s not yet, how¬ 
ever, become a very saleable property. Within these five 
years, tlie collector of Debar has put up to public sale 77 
Jots, paying an annual revenue of 33,777 rs., and the whole 
price lia.s been .W,!;')!/ rs.; and for no le.ss than 10 of the lots 
no bidder appeared, and the land fell into the Company’s 
hands. This shews tliat the settlement made by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis is not a security for even the revenue, which he ren¬ 
dered perpetiiid. It would not, however, be fair to bring the 
.sales made by the collector as giving a just idea of the value 
of the assessed lands; because, in making the assessment, 
and in proportioning subsequent subdivisions, the roguery of 
some of the persons employed has thrown a heavy part of 
the assessment on peculiar lands, so that these are no longer 
worth tlie possession. Other estates have lost so much from 
rivers, that they Iiavc been reduced to the same state, and it 
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ig guch land chieily that ig brought to ]iuhlic gale. A gen¬ 
tleman in Patna, who has purchased 10 higahs of free land 
for building, told me that witli the utmost pains it cost him 
2,000 rs. i but it would let at least for 20 rs. a higah, so tliat 
he gave 10 years’ purchase; and 1 am assured tliat, in that 
city, most of the assessed land sells very little lower [perhaps 
one-cightli) than that whicli is free; (or l.tiids that are not 
over-assessed are seldom brought to public sale, except tvhen 
some great zemindar has been entirely ruined by tnisniatiagtt- 
ment, or for the jiurpose of defrauding creditors. 


Or PARTictTLAB Estatbs,* —Kxfepl iiuu rergiiiiali iiiiiiini Mulki, llir 
wlmle belongs to tlic Mogul lerritury of Serkar Beliar iii tlie provinee of 
the same name. Mulki is uiiiler thr authoiiiy of ilu' jiolge atid laagoiratc 
of IJehiir, hut pays itn revenue to the eolleetor of Tiialait, ami seems to 
have originally Imcii a part of the Serkar or Barony so uameil; liut it is 
nut aieiiliotieil in the Ayeen Akliery- Miilkl eoiitains alioiit si)uare allies, 
leaving 51t4ti for the part of these rli.triet.s helonging to Serkar Beliar. 
Tmi measures arc aiuiost every nlierc in general use. One by niiieli 
every one reckons in eomiaon allairs, an.i eaeli jmie of vvhirli is three 
(sekundurigus hing, ami the hlgali is uhl pules ih'irthirn) each oav. 'J'lie 
pules, which I have irictl, were iihmit eight feet four iiiilifs Itoig, oiorv 
or less, us usually happens owing 1<k the rmhme-s of tiie w orkinen. This 
common higah is tiierefore uhout Il7.77lt sipiare feel. But m the revenue 
uecoiiipu another Idguh was iutr()iluee<l hy a Eodiklian, wlo’ii tliat person 
estimated the extent of the whole of Seik.ir Beluir. Sixty of the eominon 
biguhs, aeeiirding to the people of the eulleeiot’d u.iiee, are iijo.ii to IIH) 
of l.mlikhan, whiedj tiiorefoiT euntaiiis aimiit 1fi,tit}t1 sipiare feet. The 
reason of the people eliousing to rerkoii hy a higah (liti’eiTuI frooiwhat 
is used in the puhite n'cind-, i- eih'eiiily own.g To the fi . 'of an ai'tual 
nieasureineuT, as the whole of these nlhtrletj do mil eootaiii iie.ir so many 
eusliimary higahs, as are registered, although .several verv rxleasite por¬ 
tions have not heea measured. Many persons es peel ally those who enjoy 
free lands, have priihatiiy niueh more than riieit' measiirettieiit of laollk- 
han's higalis; hut, if a new uieasiinmieul were proposed, tin y wniilil no 
doubt pretend, that the measure referred to in [heir gratit was that cus¬ 
tomary in the enuniry. ] umlerslaml that .some of the owners of fiee land 
have introduced on their estates a higah still larger than usual. 

Perguiiah Aaimahail eiiuipreliciids the wlmle of the city of Patna, the 
greater part of Phatuha, ami a small part iif Brkipiir Jaywar, In the 
Ayren Akhery it is ealled Patnah (filailwill’s traoslaiiiuil, the name Azi- 
luahail having not then been invented. .U'Ctirding to the jsiihlic aeeoni|>la 

• Several particulars relating to the private managemeiit of estate* are 
given from the survey of Dr. Biieliuimn as atl'ording nil indication uf the 
state of the country and of it* people.—[En. j 
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it irinlaiijsalioiit I,10,C41 liidahii, of wliitb 5.'i,DP2j ur« not pB«s«d. Ac¬ 
cording III tin; space, whicti it occupies on the map, I calculate, that he- 
I'iilcs rivers, roails, kr. it contains ahoul 2,37,000 higalis of Lodikhan’s 
measure, that is nmre than doulile of what it was supposed to do, when 
assessed. Allowing, that the free and assessed laisde have shared equally 
ill the protiCs, the former will in fact ainniiiit to 1,10,1^00, leaving almost 
57,000 hig,Tlis, that iniKht prohahly be ris'ovvrcd, if the proprietora are 
eiititleci to hold no more than the extent nieiitioncd in their graiiu. And, 
if the present occiijiunls were alloweil to retain tliis surplus, at tlie rate 
liud tin wlnit is asses-ed, tlicy would have little reason to cotriplain. TTic 
assessed land in the same inanner J calculate at 1,Jti,700 higahs, which 
pay 5(i,d47t ru[i«cs. untl are biirthciieil with l.Sfil liigalis gruiitetl to the 
invaliil estalilisLoieiit, anti these are ctpial tn ahuut dOOO of J.odikhaii'a 
iiicasurement, nor have they its vet made ;my consiilerahle return Cn the 
l.iiidloril. They may therefore be stdd to p.iy ,55,11^71 rs. for 1,13,700 
Iiigahs, or l,.'il,GIXt of the (,'alentta measure, of wliich they have therefore 
2 .'<-IUlhx. for the rupee. A small portion however, in and rnuud tliu 
fort, artil coiisisting eliietlyof s]itips, belongs Immediately to the Company, 
anti is farmed out at 2025 riipiTs ;i yetir untier the jiaim‘ iif Mahal kcladnri, 
but this iiill make little ilitl'eicnee "ii liie ahoie ealcnlatlon. The whole 
is most (Mm]tlctely eiillivated, the industry exeiled hy this demand having 
(men siiffieieiil for the jitirioise. Tlie assessed laiitls are diviilcd among 
b! families, many '>f ivliieh have subdivided into various hranches, that 
still iiiaouge their e tales in coiniuuu. 'llicir profit must he very great: 
J,M,tIfX) bigalis Calfitta ineaKiirc are eijual to fid,220 of that, by whieh 
lands arc now usually let; hut the lands in the inimctliate vhinity of Patna, 
amounting to ahniit l-fillis. of the whole arc let at a money rent of from 
5 to 25 rs, a In gal,, besides some very high in the chief market plai'cs. 1 
do not think, that the average for this part can he takvo at lirss than 12 rs. 
which wii'i give 120,HtXi rs. a vear. In the more remote parts the land is 
divided into three liinds, fljirar or high, Uiyara or islands, and Tal ut iu- 
iimiatod. The Uprar ainoimtiag lo 5-lfiths. is all let for inuncy rent, at 
the following rates; 1st. ipialily from 3 lo 7 rs. a higali, 2d. quality from 
2 to .'i rs., and 3d. ipiality rriini II io 2rs. 'I'lic avenige of these eaniiut 
he short of 3 rs. a bigah, which will give 64,000 rs. The Diyara, amount¬ 
ing to 2-Ifilhs. of the whede, ri also mostly let for money rent, at 3 rs, fur 
the first quality, ul 21 for the 2d., at 2 rs. for the 3d., at 11 for tlie 4tb,, 
at Ic. for tlie Stii, at one-half r. for the fith. ami at one-quarter for the 7th. 
The average may he 11 r., which will give KhHWOrs. The Tal amounting 
to 0 anas of the whole, is also let chiefly for a money rent (called here 
Uvst-liadi), but some by a division of the crop. The rale of the former is 
fixed hy the nature of the crop; rice from 3 to 4 rs. wheat 21 ra. other 
winter ernps 2 rs.; but it is usual to grant a deduction of 10 per eeut. on 
the aniounl. Tlie crops, which pay by a division, are chiefly pulse, aud 
of little value, so that on the whole the average rate may he 21 r*. giving 
in all bljOSO rs. The lulal gross rental wili be about 2,fi6,000rs. There 
are mi reservoirs, ami only a few eamJs, the expeuse of which is very 
trifling; so that this with all charges of collection caimot exceed 10 per 

X 
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(Vnt., irhlnli tvith the taxes will amoutit tn ahont 83,000 n., leaving' a neat 
profit of ],83,000 rs. Tledueting the utmost, that ran be allowed for 
ground given free of rent, for liouses, the clear (tain will be more than 
double the revenue. Tlic assessincnl It must be observed is high, and the 
tenures good, by far the greater pari being let for a fixed money rent, and 
cultivated In whatever manner the tenant pleases ; and scarcely any of the 
rent Is farmed. 

Pergiinah Ptiulwari (Phooltvari fJIad) is a fine estate, composing the 
greater part of the division of nalipur.Jay war with a very little scattered in 
the division of Arwat. In the piihlir accounts it is supposed tn contain 88,932 
tiiguhs of Lodikhsu’s measurement, of whieh 25,36,3 are not assessed. 
Atvording to iny estimate this estate, besides rivers, roads, tanka, rnnals, 
liroken corners, A-c. cuntaiiia ],2‘t.l(X> such Irigahs; and, if such he tlie 
case, the free lainl may probably have grown to dS.OOtl, and the assessed 
may contain 78,0nO of such bigalis, which pay annually 39,(11fii rs. or very 
nearly 1 r. for 2 fbilcotta liigaha, which is a higher rate, than in the ini- 
mediate vicinity of the town nf Patna, with so little regard to equality has 
the URScssinent been conducted. It is even alleged, that the free lands 
actually amount to one-half of the whole. In which ease the assessment 
will he considerably higher. Tlie whole estate is cultivated with the ut¬ 
most pains, as might he expected. The assessnl lands in the public 
accounts arc dlvidcil into 79 lots, liclonging tn a number of Maleks, mostly 
decent looking peasants. Only about one-eighth of the land pays a money 
rent, cliiefiy the land near the liuuses occupied with sugar cane, rice, 
u lieat, barley, I'oppy, cotton, and vegetables. It pays from 14 to 8 m. a 
hi gall of the cnttiitrv measure, probaldy on an average about .'•I rs. wliich 
will be about 1 !l-(lthsrs. for one of the Paleuitastandunl. The remainder 
pays by a division of the croj); after dislucling the harvest, the master 
taking nine parts, and the cultivator seven. The average produce of such 
laiiH may iie wortl, about 3 rs. a Culeulta liigali, dedoctiiig 114 per vent, 
for the vtcpcose of the harvest, there will reinaio 424 anas, ’Miiths of 
whleli are I'qiial to very near 14 r. for rent. Upon tiie whole the gross 
rent may be about H r. anil the revenue may be one-third of the amount: 
but besides the expense of collection, usual in the districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed, the laiidholilers here have had to construct and keep in repair a 
c.nisiderablc number of reservoirs and canals, although nut so many as in 
the southern part; of these districts. 

Geyaspur (GhiasspoorfJlad) is a very great estate, comprehending alraost 
tlie whole of Bar, a very large share of Duriyajnir, a considerable portion 
of Ilelaa, and a small part of Pliaiulia, all along the hanks nf the Ganges ; 
and in the interior it lias a great deal in Shcykhpiirali, and a little in Bchur. 
in the revenue ncconipts it is stated to contain 4,00,588 liigabs of assessed 
land, and 2,26,73/ bigahs tliat arc free. It is alleged, that the river has 
made eonsidemble encroadiuietite, and from the appearance of what it 
would appear to occupy on the maps, I can scarcely think that it contuus 
more than the records slate. Tlie assessctl land pays only 83,387 tA. a 
year; but it has been liurthened with 6,.'i.59 bigahs fur the invalid csta- 
blishmcut, equal to about 1(1,800 of laidtkbuis measure. Ucductiug 
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aa havjiifr liHberto producinl little or oothio^ to the proprietors, 
tlicjr will have i>2 hijrahs Calcutta measure for 10 rs. Owin^f to this 
assessment, it n not so fully occupied, aa the eatatca hitherto described t 
the cultivation is care)ess, a deal of pulse Ueitift s^own in the mud 
without phmifhing j and the iiverajfe produce uf a Culrutu bi^'^aU is not 
eBlimated ut above '2 r. 12 a. It is divided into 212 Iota, the owners of 
which as usual are CDlled Afaleks, and are mostly inilitury Brahinan&i 
whoae families rluim possession for rnatiy aiifcs, and who are a bold tur¬ 
bulent race of men, I am assured by a venerable invalid officer, that 
wben he first received land, a great part of liie viviriity was waste, and in¬ 
fested with the tiger, rbinneeros, and elephant, Theae destructive aninaaU 
have since been banished, and all near the Ganges has been cutirely 
cleared i but iu the interior, owing to the lowticss of the assessment, 
there is still some w,isie, and the cultivation is ran*ies&, nor lias any cun- 
sidcrnhle nnml>cr of reservoirs been constnietcd for watering tlie land. 
The same officer informed me, that near ihc river no laud was let for less 
than 1 r. and much brought three timi'a that sum fur the customary bigali, 
which is at the rate of from H l-^5rd anas to 25 ^-lOtlui aiio^ for the bignti 
of t1)c Galciitta measure. The lands there liable to inundation, and sown 
without cullivatlon, ure iDostly let by m division of the crop, and produce 
a (rifle; wliere regularly cuUivateti, thev rent almost a? high as the ele¬ 
vated banks of the Ganges. The least's are from five to nine years, but 
the tetiajits prettnd, tliat they must he renewed on tlie same terms. It is 
how^'ver said, that Mr. Smith, lately judge of the distriii, gave a deidsion 
(u the contrary; ani, as I have said, it Is highly expedient, that such 
should be established asi the law. Scarcely any of the rents are farmed; 
and it ia owing this proMdv, to the high rent:;, and to little of the rent 
being paid h} a division of the crop, that the estate h in Hu<‘h a good con¬ 
dition; for the BSi^ssmeut is much Too low. 

liaveij-Bchar (Uuhar Glad) is a very hue csiaLe, situated chiefly in the 
diviatuu of the same name; but it ha:; also a considerable portion of 
SbeykUpurah, £ome in Har, and a trifle in Hclsa. In the public records 
no estimate n to be found of the extent of its asties&ed lands ; but it con¬ 
tains J2,955 bigahs, which pay no revenue. So far as I can judge from 
Che extent of the map, it would npjwar in all to coiiLdu 2,05,000 of LoJi- 
khans bigahs i and, allowing tliat (he proprietors of the free laiid^ may in 
reality ocnipy 40.01)0, the assessed will be 1,65*000, which pay BO, 164 rs, 
aothat the owners have 23B Calcutta bigahs for 100 rs. ITie assessed 
part is divided into 174 bus ; but many of the Malcks have lost the ma- 
Dagetnent of tlieir estates, and receive from the present /craiiidai‘8 or 
from the occupants of free land onc-tentJi of the ticat proccctls. Very 
little of the rent is farmed ; threc-nuaiters of the rent are paid in money, 
onc-quaTter by a division of ihe crop. The leases specify the number of 
bigaba, and the rate, (hat U to be paid, (he mimey not being fixed, by 
what is called Husl-hudi, while tlie landlord in (he division of crops tkkes 
nme-aixteeuths of llie produce. The leases arc sehlom renewed, bo that 
the tenants are moveable at will; but this la seldom attempted, nor has the 
rale been of late raised; six-sUteenths have been added to the culrivation 
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since tlie ^ottknieiit ; and innn; rcBervfdrs liavitii^ liccn foiincd, the crnp» 
liave hecosiie innro vniiiahlc. The rates are as fiiUaws :’~lr IVansjilaiUcd 
rice fri)m 2 tu fi rs- a ciisromary bigah, 2, Draadcust rice, 2 to 3 rs* 3. Ma- 
ruyii, 3 111 6 rs. 4. MiJetaml maize, 2 to 4 rs. 5, Kodo, I to l^rs. 6. Su- 
cane, 5 to 13 rs. 7 lh>ppy alone 5 to 17 rs. The rate hy the Cal- 
lUtta hi^ah is rather more than half the above, and I was assured by a man, 
u'lio hud 4!> b1frah^ fustouiarv rnetoure, that this rent came to 225 ra. a 
Year, which at the rate of 2 rs h n. bjr the ('alciUta bi^ah. Tl« ave- 
rufTc prodneu nf a (hilciilU blirah is vh1iu*< 1 at 3 rs. 12 a. wbich, com¬ 
pared with the prodiice uf thi» lotv urfxcffserl estate of Geyaspiir, will show 
the lo>>& uhh'b ibe eoootry siislaios by a Uk> low us^essmeiiL The teounts 
al>o near Ib'bur, 1 w ill uoiture to Hay, are Imm oe^C!^sltoll^ than in mnU 
purls of ilu'i'C di'-irietji, tbree-fourtW <pf tbcio payioi? llieir rchl from their 
own s(nik, aiivj scHin^r I heir prodiicr at lavunr,ih]e >«M9onH, n hu b will 
riij>e the Viibic of the ticiTiicr produce at leaht one-biiirth part. The .Mo- 
h.ito. wh<i>c fiirm c(intiiiiicd 4l> bi;;ah>, as above iijeatioiicd, said that his 
]<ij:iJii»rd liiid nvc-s^Hcnrl]s, and In' bad fwo>sv‘>e]itbs ef the neat jiroreeth, 
th'i' 0 , he had a i lcur profii of id) m. 

The‘rikari K i^i o pi iTielpal in several estates, hut bow iiutcU 
I eniild nol learn, the uhole fif ld^ affairs arc manai'Cti with mw-h 
M‘erccy. The Tika*-] Kaj.i'i are miUNiry Hrsthmiitib, chief'*of the Domkalar 
tribe. ITntil Iv, ili'.' taniily scenis to ha>c liecn in j^rcat obscurity, 
from 1 hi'rime of the A]iiliumnied:iii coiapiest at least. Vir Stha was the 
lir^t pcT'Oii will) obtained a small ^ernindiiry abmit the time when tbo 
JMij^ijI jioverrnm jit be^aii to rlceay. ili'i hon, Siuidur, W4i*s eoiitcm- 
]inran with Kljunririii Khan of the Maji familvi mid heinif a person of 
bimibr 1011111 ^^", active, bold, valliaut, IhiriileHs, av.d cruel, he siwvecftcd 
crpiully in ihc^e imbnii ijt time*, and aeqinn‘d a s|bl nji^re vaitialdi eiitatc^ 
eoiL'i'liii^' 131 kri. Siiiiival, Ikil, llhi-iuwar, Jt.ikhtiar. An|>’iri, and P'ahurs, 
wii]i a pift i>r .\mratlm, whieli has his'if since h».t, ,u.'i a part of Maher 
)*!ill vetained, and sojnc scattered portions of other estates in the dii»' 
irirl of Ib'har, and severuJ other esiatc.s in Kamcar. The family however 
had tfranted small pmta of these l■^lliltcs to vsiss.ib or Idiismen, who sup- 
ported this pi>v\rr, and the.se at this settlement were entirely alienated, 
■md rendered indcjicndcnt, On tho contrary the present owiicr. Raja Mi- 
trajit, has made t‘o;isider«ible adifiti jijii i»y pnrriiase. Snndaf Saba lived 
much in the bamc rnan/iiT as hif: advcrisury Kam>;ar, seizing on alMand^ 
with in his rcadi, plundcrlnf; those who would mt join lii-i staiidurd, ami 
paylntf nothm^ to ^overuiiunt ullliont beitit; cumpellcd liy au army, lie 
ubudned the title of Itaja front Mnliammed Shah, and was ans&SHmatcd liy 
a Miilianimeiian servant nanjcd (]OyJam;;ou^, the captain cif his 
(Jui/tfu/fir) Siiiidar feft fhiec so/jh, iJuniyad, Fiitrh, and Nthal Singhas, 
the last uf whom reven^rnd \i\s faiher’s death liy billinfr the murderer. 
Himiyad sucixidcd as Kaja, and aeems tu have been a quiet man, and 
wrote to the English, prornibUi^T olicilmnec. ThU letter, it is vaid, fell 
into the harid^ of Kasetn Ali, wlm havln|r summoned the Raja to Patna 
put birn to dciatii, wllii bis two brothers, and Tilak the son of uu tmde. 
A few du}s befori this event the ivifc of Umiiyad had been delivered of a 
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son, namct) MUrajit. Ka^rm All« bcarmir of Lhi-s, .-(ont a party to kill the 
infent; but the mother, Imvincf mieiUiTcnrc oi* ilieir approat’h, jmt her 
ehild in abB»>kef, and having; coviTivi him vvith thersiki's of rmv clun^' that 
are used for fuel, him in rharjce In npnnr old ^vrtman, who passed nn* 
noticed witli the basket, and deliverinl Mitrajit hi bis father’s thief iifficor, 
Dalel 81n;»ha. This person pnived Faithful, and retired tu a tort near (he 
hills, unti! the battle t»f Daksor, after wliirb he presented liis yuunfj ehuri'e 
to the eommending nffirer. Mitrajh, while vcmii!r, lived much under the 
protcctinri of some iniliury ofFieers of rank, and seems to have a sincere 
regard for I he En^rlish nation. A ivo tiling lo (he fainilv nrenuiit, when 
Shetab Ray obtained the tipatpai:emE-nl ofBelnir, hi* i-enf p|p>pn’t<pr? (Aincls), 
who alhiwwl nothing whatever tpj the R.pf.p, having lr.n;j|M'd op false ac* 
counts, by whip;lp they mude* the Kaja Ihelr piehio], ami idihonj^h thev h<ir[ 
the whole management of the estspie, ohlaiiped a plccivn P»f ihc mirts to 
selsje even hj^ private fortune for the ar^L':P!^ of revntsU'*. Thii I'initimied, 
until some time after (Mr. Law w'us uppi»iipu*p| (.'nlUrtor nf Debar, when 
Raja Mitrnjit wpis restored to lii^ esliPle ?>; hut tliey were hmir dlsptucpl hy 
the claim of a kiiiRiipau, napppp‘p| l^l.imhar 8hp<;'|psP, now a Kry old man. 
The prPi]ierry ‘vun hnully copillnnepl li> iMiirajii hy a droisioiP of (he king 
in enuneii, I'ltainbHr SiiPirha has >cu‘ral estates, wiiiidp he had probably 
received as atp up]iutia^c, Init I eunld not learn his pedli'ree, Iho vvhnhi 
adair^ of this faukily heinn most carefully eniuTaled. Mitralit is a very 
prudent aeiivc m>o. and is sifp}>o>sed, be^^di'^ his purehri*ies, to Jiave iu*!'!!* 
JiuiIrileiJ vast wealth for, althopigb on pipidic orraoiopps he makes a coii- 
sidvralde shpnv, lu private he is said to be very frugal. Although he hhs 
tw'o xnus hv his wifi', it Is geiperully slippn^'ed, that he will leave the 
greater pnrt of his estate* and ueahh to a s<ptp, whom he iiuh had hy a 
Muhipiumediu girl, and who has hreu hcppught up iii that faith. The 
IJindu sons arc lopt bropight into compituy, or rather are epplireiy kept pput 
of it, whih the yuutpg Moslem ou all occasions -lecnrr]panics his father, 
is a very well hehavctl ytiung man. 

Perhaps 15 anas* of all the Raja's estates arpi let hy an selua) divibUm 
of the crop, without omidoylug people to value U, »o UppU lejises are of 
Hlllc value, as they tvteud only to tlmt which piiys a upppipcv rent, upul this 
h gctierJly couliTicd to a small space round earh village, tlpat Js watered 
fnito wellR. Tim leases that have hcp-u granf.i*d have never been rt*neui:tl, 
und most have hccii addrt'baed to sipmi^ ehie.f tcjiarpt with an fcc. for ttic 
cilhcrs. Ah il would he inijTOssihle for the Uajiv lo superliitcml such a 
cuUcetioip, without sulfcrlng the tipobl enormous losses, he has farmed 
out the greater part pif his rents, and this has given riai! to eonsitlerablc 
complaints of opprewiou i Ivor is the eultivali'm ipip hU estates so good 
us might have been expected, frum Ihc iiH^iiey lie has expended in i piii- 
structiug reservoirs, canals and rtiads. JFad Ids estates been let ftpr a 
money rout, it might, with his prudtuie, have l'[‘C[i maipagcpl entirely hy 
hiH Klewards without lo^j , tmd the teuanl.s ivould have Ip.pd ipo euuac for 

• The rupee is divided iuto i6 juUs, and most Ihings are similarly sub¬ 
divided.—[E d.] 
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romplaiot, wbile the rent would have lieeii a t^tiintilus to industry; nor 
is there the smallest reason Co think, that the Raja is in the least inclined 
tu ojipress his own tenants. 

Musunm is a tine estate, mostly situated in the division of Vikrani, but 
a considerable purtion is in that of Artval In the public records it is 
estimated to contain 1,377 Ingabs, of which 1,70,427 are assessed, and 
pay 38,7113 rupees. From the appearances on the map I should judge, 
tiiac the whole extent will he about 2 , 27,000 of XKidlkhaus measurement, 
of whic’fi the assessed part may he almut 2,14,000 higahs, so that the 
owners hare about CW Calcutta bigahs for the 100 rs. 'Die part in Yikram 
division is very fully occupietl, Chat in Arwat is rather neglected. The 
Rani uf Yasamanta, whose name on account of her sex it would be cun- 
stdered as disres])eetfu 1 to mention, has a large share, reckoned in the 
public recurds at h!l,3.U isigahs, for which she pays 12,347 rs. 

The Rani has tw(s public oflices for collecting her re.zits, one forMasaura 
is under the inatugement of a kinsman, who eondiicls all her uSairs, and 
is culled a Tahasiidar. Under him is a Dewau nt lOrs. a month j live 
clerks (MirtsudilitJ at 5rs. each ; one valuer of money at ,3rs. 4 otic Juina- 
dar or ctiief guard at 4rs. j 30 Fey ad ah s or com in on guards at 2 or Ora. 4 
one record keeper {Ouftnri) at 5rs. 4 one sweeper has lllhigahs of land, or 
ahuutllr.amotilli FurArvvaljiergunahshekccpsoncl'ahasildarorsteward 
Bt2<lr.>i.a moiilli; three elcrksatSrs. each 4 one cash keeper at Sr.s .4 one eliief 
guard atdrs.; ten or twelve guards at from 2 foilr.'s. lies idea this, owing to 
the iinnsuiit litigiousiic.aa nflhis part of the district, she has two agents 
(f'ukiU) at Gava, who have 20rs. a month; an agent with the collector 
Idrs.; two agents at Patna for the Uourt of Apjieal, one of whom lias a 
salary of .Its,, and the other is paid by a rniiiinissinii lUi each suit, ‘lliese 
aic public agents known to the native iitlieers of tin eourla, atid called 
f'/iiili, hot she keeps agents ofennthcr kind called itfo^Aruraoratfomeys, 
two at Guya, and two at Patna, each receiving 5rs. a nioiilh. Although, 
as 1 liave said, the Rani is in debt, I am tul<t, that she has purchased a part 
uf Maner; liut this dnev nut appear on the public recunls, the purchase 
having been made in some other person’s name, prohaldy as a resource, 
slniuld she involve herself so, that her proper estates must be brouglit to 
sale It is not uiitikely, that the debts were contracteil in order to make 
these purchases, which she has prohalily given to her own relations at the 
expense of her liusbaud’s estate. GirJharatiharJ an Alharliu Brahman pro- 
Jiahly of llie snmt‘ family, has a considerable share of this estate, estimated 
in the public records at 1(1,740 higahs ; and he seems to he u person uf 
some note, as his family iias inter-marriages with tiic Raja uf lietiyU; and 
the Raja of Parsa, when I was at the place, had come to marry a daughter 
with a numerous altenituuce, and great tumult. 

Mailer (Mynerwa Glad) is a very rich estate, compusing the whole of 
division Sherpur, and 2-)trds. of Vikram In the public records it is stated 
to eoiitain 1,83,451 of Lodikhana blgahs, uf which l,23,8(>6 are assessed, 
und pay 64,028rs. 'I'lie assessed [lart has hcim divided into 237 shares, and 
tlic registered iiroprictonuiiiiiinit to458. llie free land, staled in the public 
records to he 5.'>,.''8C higahs, is divided into I (si lots, uid the registered 
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owners arc 368. So fur as I can jud^rc from the appearance on the map, 
h coiitaioB 2.7^^j000 of Ludikans higabs. the assessed proportion of which 
will he 1,82,000, so that the owners hare al)out 33 Calcntta bigabe for 
lOrs. It is very folly cultivated. The parts which are nearest (he Ganges, 
aod which compose the division of Slierpur, consist of two descriptions of 
land, Dihi or high land near the river, and Baharsi or low inundated land 
at a distance from the hank. The former which produces crops similar 
to the high lands adjacent to Fatna, Is chiefly let for a money rent; a 
little of this is of the kind called Hustbudl, in which the maximum alone 
is fixed ill the leases, and a deduction is made when the crops fail; but 
the rent in the greater jiurt of the leases is called Hargfaasi, and is fixed. 
Most of the leases have expired, and it ia said, (hat the judge of Hhafaibad 
has decided, that the tenants have a right to occupy in perjietuity at (he 
same rate. This would appear to be in direct opposition to a decision 
given in the courts at Gayaj which would seem to show, that the law on 
this point is nut very clear. The following arc the usual rates of rent, for 
such laud; 

first quality, from 4 to 8 rs, = 33 anas to 66 anas. 

Second ditto, 3| rs. ■■ 29 anas. 

Third ditto, 3 rs. ~ 24 anas. 

3'he lauds in the inundated {urt are mostly let by a division of the 
crops. The average produce high and low is worth 3}rs. abigah. Scarcely 
uoy cflbe roots are farmed. 

in the interior [tie country is mostly cultivated with rice, almost all of 
which pays rent by a division of the crops, and it is only the fields adja¬ 
cent to the villages, that pay a money reut j one-fourth part of the rents 
are farmed, and ihc produce of a Calcutta liigah is estimated at 3irs. 


JVotc.—.Dr. Buchanan specifies in detail the other principal private 
estates, amongst which is tliat of Muhamed Bakur Khan (a sister's son of 
Scraju Doulah, formerly viceroy of Bengal and Behar), who lives at 
Tilarha in considerable splendour, and in frequent intercourse with 
Europeans, even at the festive board. The preceding information will, 
however, convey to the reader a general idea of the value of landed pro¬ 
perty in Behar, and its mode of management by the landlord—[E d.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

(TATE OF THE ABT8 AND COMHEBPE IN PATNA AND IIEIIAH. 

First Division of the Arts. —Some of the architects wlio 
were brought from Jaynugar to construct the temple of \ ish- 
nupad, at Gaya, still remain in this town, and possess some 
science. In the account of the building, I have already 
described its curious structure; and it is to he regretted that 
the subdivision of jjropcrty, and other circumstances, have 
prevented the Hindus of these districts from employing 
these workmen in the line of their elegant art, for they are 
very capable both of planning and executing buildings that 
wouldbchighlyurnamental. Tekcha[id,tlicchicfaTtist,sa\s 
that he has six book.s treating of Ills profession. Tliesc books 
which are composed in the Hindi dialect, with a very great 
intermixture of Sangskrita, arc attributed to Viswakanna, 
the god of artists ; and the following account of them is 
taken from what Tekchand says. 1st. Khengratwwc, in 
18,001) couplets {slokoi), gives an account of tlie manner of 
constructing houses and temples, and of ascertaining the 
fortunate times for laying their foundation, 2nd. KesraJ, 
in 3,000 couplets, gives an account of images. 3rd. Pra- 
sadmandal is a large work; but Tekchand possesses oidy 
500 couplets. It treats on the various forms of tcni|iles. 
dill. Rupmandal is also a large work, of which Tekchand 
possesses only a fragment. It treats on the form of im.ages. 
5th. Vastusastra, in 2,000 couplets, gives an account of the 
forms of houses. Gth, Ilajballabh, in 1,400 couplets, treats 
of the same subject. 

From the above list of books, it will appear that the same 
artists are architects and statuaries ; and, in fact, they have 
made a few images, at Gaya, of very line white marble brought 
from the west of India. In this art they are very inferior to 
their proficiency in architecture ; and they are now little, if 
at all, employed in this line. The present inhabitants, when 
they wbh for an image, take any one that comes first to hand, 
in a ruin, and in the selection they pay little or no regard 
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eitlier to sex or nitributos. Many of tliesc olil itmigcs arc in 
a better style than any 1 have yet seen in IinlLa, except one 
or two at Mahabalipura, near Madras; but tliey are very far in¬ 
deed removed from lilurupeaii ideas of perfection. I'lie images 
made of clay, used so commonly in Bengal, are not in fashion 
in Behar, except w ith the few Bengalese settlers in I’afn.'j. 

The p.ainters (Moxouwer) possess a good deal moi’c merit 
than those in the districts hitherto surveyed, although they 
are as far behind liur<)|jeans ns the statuaries arc. They 
have many sets of miniatnreB representing the princes of the 
hou.se of Timur, anil, especially in the minute attention to 
various parts of dress, these are well executed. They also 
sell various groups, representing Indian scenes and customs, 
in wliich some attention is even shewn to exhibit the effects 
of light and shade ; hut 1 suspect that tliey are copied from 
the drawing of some persons who have been .acting under 
Ktiropean guidance, and that they could not make any new 
drawing in which attention was paid to these circumstances. 
They are all Hindii.s, and are very superior workmen to the 
painters that wi re employed in the palaces of Tippoo Sultan. 
All inferior dcsc-ijitioii of painters are at Patn.a, called Nai~ 
tiixfi, 'I'licy entirely resemble in their style the daubers of 
I’uraniya, hu. arc much employed to disfigure the walls of 
the galleries in front of the houses, that serve as shops, or 
for receiving strangers. 

Music, ill respect to ipiantity, is on a very thriving footing. 
The wives of the men, who heat the Nahabat, are in general 
the Mirasins, and are iiinch employed. Some of them arc 
called Rajpatras, and are of a dignity aujtcrior to the common. 
There are five or six girls in each set, part singing and 
dancing, anil jtart performing on mnaica! instruments. A set 
receives from ii to 10 rs. for an evening’s perfoniiancc, and 
their songs are chiefly of an amatory nature. At Patna five 
sets of t'lie dancing girls called Bai have considerable celebrity, 
and arc considered by the natives as very accoinplislicd. 'I’wo 
of them are Hindus, and three Moslems. Mahtah, the chief 
singer in one of the former, is in the highest reipie.st, Tike 
the otlicrs, she usually goes to Calcutta during the Durga- 
puja; and, when she first appeared, being about l.'i years of 
age, she had 1,000 rs. for the three nights’performance! She 
is now about SO years of'age, and her price is reduced to 
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700 ra., her personal charms having had as much influence 
as her voice or motions. On ordinary occasions, at I’utna, 
these good sets are usually paid 15 rs. for a night's per¬ 
formance. 'J'he lowest sets are allowed 5 rs. Tlie ordinary 
nightly hire of the sets in the country is from 5 to d rs. 
Not.e of the regular sets of dancing boys, called Bhakliyas, 
have a fixed residence here; but many come from Benares 
to celebrate the Holi. Very few are employed to sing the 
praises of either gods or saints. Some men sing, and play 
on a kind of guitar (Tambura). 

At marriage ceremonies, women of character sing, those of 
rank assembling iit their own houses, and the poor walking 
in procession; but tbe perfoi'inunee on any musical instru¬ 
ment, or dancing, would be considered as highly indecorous. 

In the country, few men are guilty of tlie indecency of 
singing or perlbrining on musical instruments ; but in I’utnn 
and Gaya many wealthy people indulge themselves, the young, 
worldly and giddy youth singing love songs openly and witli- 
out shame, while men of learning and sanctified birth sing 
hymns. Rama and Krishna, however, even with these arc the 
favotiritc themes, and these deities were not ascetic. 

Artists employvd about the Persons of the Sutivvs, or 
toorAt«g fa perishable Materials. —I'ew of the washf;rmcti 
are here Muhainniedans. They arc nut so poor u.s in l‘ura- 
niya or Bhagalpur, and in general live better than common 
labourers; and many who are employed to hicacli the finer 
cloths make good wages; for instance, in the Company’s 
factory at Jahanabad, 75 men arc employed. They receive 
from the factory soap, soda, lime, and the requisite imple¬ 
ments, and are allowed 11 g rs. for bleaching a score of pieces 
(28 to the score), 40 cubits long by 2 broad. The cloth is 
fine calico of a close fabric, and is boiled, steamed, and 
smoothed by beating it with a beetle {mungri) on a smooth 
plank. Four men usually work in company, and on an 
average bleach four score a month ; so that each earns 19| rs. 
a year. Their women wash the clothes of the people in the 
vicinity, and may earn 12 rs. a year. The whole expense of 
bleaching one score = 560 yards, are as follows;— 

To tvasheruaii’s Lire, 1 r. 10 auus i to 4} sen (!)] lbs.) of soap, 12 mint ^ 
to soda, C pices ; (u lime, 9 piece ;—2 rs. 7 anas, .3 pices. 

The washerman furnishes fuel, which he gathers. In 
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the divison of Arwal, where the Company has some cloth 
bleached, the washermen in a similar manner are allowed 
a certain sum for the score of 28 pieces, acconling to the 
size ; and the agent furnishes soap, lime, and soda, while the 
washerman’s wife collects the fuel, and is said to do no other 
work. The larger pieces [baraftana), which are 22 yards 
long by 2 cubits wide, cost 2 rs. Sf anas for the workman, 
13 anas' worth of soap, | ana’s worth of soda, and | ana’s 
worth of lime. Total expense for bleaching 28 large pieces 
= 'd rs. d anas, (i pices. The washerman usually washes this 
()uanlity every montli, so that the vrhole of his and his wife’s 
earnings in the year is 1 ana short of 28 rs.; the pay being 
higher tiinn at Jalianabad renders them le.ss industrious. 

.\t tin; Company’s factory, again, at Behar, each man and 
his wife usually work together, and in a month wash 2 bales 
{biiMiait), each containing 35 pieces, nearly of the same size 
with the pieces at Jalianabad, hut ratlier longer and nar¬ 
rower. The allowance is from IJ to 2rs. a bale, but the 
bleacher finds fuel, lime, and soda, the two former of which 
he must purchase. The bleachers, therefore, make about 
3’ rs. a month, fo- which about half a rupee must he de¬ 
ducted, for H bat tliey purchase, leaving 39 rs. for their yearly 
gain. The expense of bleaching the bale including soap is 
about 2! ^ rs.* 

Soap is here made to n considerable extent. The following 
estimate was given at Behar, where the greatest number of 
the manufacturers is settled:— 

Take 42 sem talluw, b rs.; l.'y fcrs tinteed uil, 1 r. lOaau; ‘Aten lime, 
2 aiiB9{ 8 »ers impure soda. 6 aossj firewood, 4 anas Sers, 67 ; 7 rs. 
G anas:— Produce 84 sersof soap like the lumps uieutioucd iu my aceouul 
of Bbogulpur, J1 rs. Average profit, J rs. ill anas. 

Each boiler makes this quantity twice a month; but two 
families, on an average, join about each boiler, as they also 
burn and sell Hme. At this rate the 77 families in this dis¬ 
trict would make annually 77,(il6 sers (159,300 lbs.), wort 
10,274 rs. Tliis quantity, however, seems to be greatly un- 
der-rated; and it is probable that, except a few fatmhes who 
make lime as in Behar, each has a boiler; for 1 atna soap is 
used all over Bengal. At Gaya, indeed, I receiv ed a very 

• These details Ire gi^ for comparison with similar trades iii Eng¬ 
land.—[E d.] 
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different estimate, and one which appears more rational. It 
was said that each man could make 40 sers (72 a. w. each), or 
almost 77^ lbs. in from three to four days. Allowing for sick¬ 
ness and other avocations, we may calculate that he may 
make this quantity seven times a month. The materials and 
fuel for 40 sers cost 4 rs. 8 anas, G pices, and the value of the 
article is 5 rs. 8 anas; so that he makes a profit of 6 rs. 12 anas, 
0 pice a month, and his soap will annually be G,.5()0 lbs. But 
allowing only one man for each of the 77 housc.s in the dis¬ 
trict, tlie quantity made will be more than three tiinc.s tli.at 
stated in Behar, that is to say, about .TOO,000 lbs., worth 
about 35,000 rs. Wax candles are made by seven Ikuiscs. 
The material comes chieriy from Nepal, but some i.s brought 
from Ramgar. The candles are of different qualities, accord¬ 
ing to their whiteness and purity worth from i-.'j to .5.5 rs. a 
matt (76 s. w.), or 76^ Ihs. They are very inferior in appear¬ 
ance to the candles made in Kurojte. 

The torclimiakers {hari) are a numerous class. They make 
their torches, as usual, of cotton rags, that they chiefly pro¬ 
cure from the dead bodies of Hindus, w liieh, before they arc 
placed on the pile, arc stripped naked, and the cloth i.s thrown 
into the river, from whence it is collected by the Do in, and 
sold to the torch-makcrs. But these Baris, althougli they 
work in this impure material, gain tlieir chief living by making 
a kind of platters of leaves, wliicii, althougli .-.tilehed together 
by their dirty hands, and althougli incapable of being washed, 
arc considered as perfectly clc.in by the Hindus, who would 
shudder at the idea of eating from a vessel of china ware, 
queen’s ware, or glass, least it liad been used by an impure 
person. The leaves ehiefly used here Jtre those of the liuiea- 
frondona (lloxb.) {paras), from 6 to 12 of which are required 
for each platter. A man and bis w ife may make 3 rs. a montli. 

The gay and dressy youths of I’atna employ certain men, 
named Pagriband, or Dustarbund, to wrap their turbans in a 
fashionable manner. The turban preserves its shape so long 
as it is clean; but it is often unfolded either to be washed or 
fresh dyed. These people make from 3 to 5 rs, a month. 

Tailors, owing to the prevalence of the Muhammedan and 
west country dresses, are numerous and well employed ; and 
a man can make from 3 to (> rs. a month, besides what bis 
women gain by sowing or .spinning. Sevcr.il of them are 
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llindiiR* Ihc tCHl-iiiakcrswork in tlw: saino inanncr us those 
ill I’uriiniy!!. 

The barbers licre are on tile same biotiiif' witli tliose in the 
n'e.stern jiarts of lijia;’nl))iir; but none of tlieiii have studied 
anything; like science. Some of them, eliietly Moslems, are a 
kind of bavber-Burp’oiis, mtv rasli aiiii ijrimrant. They ex- 
ti aol blood by a kind of en|iiiiii!i, ibcre iieiii?; here none of 
llie I Ida ( .'isfe, wiio ill 15)ia^^al|)iir iicrfol'm that operation, 
I,eecbes ai'i' a[i]ili; rt iiy llie women of tlie siveepel'.s. 

'i’lie -Vbirnars live in jiart by making the red sLaveb, wbieli 
i.v lliroMi) about at ibe lestivnl called liuli. Tbe starcli jire- 
p.lied at Daiidiia'rar is made from coarse a'laiii, and is very 
(iifi rinr In tbat prepared from tlie root of tbe seit ami neons 
plant called Tikbnr. 'I'lie fullowinu tbev give as their pro- 
eeA.s : take I man . I i s. w. -.-a 1 ser, sers iii(tn) or 
Ills, of the grain of tbetiebuMgyaJiniera [Huh'nt 
hum'', worth by retail S anas, and of Todli bark 10 sers 
(01b.) worth d' anas. (Iriiid ibinn to a ponder in a band 
mill. 'i'aket>|’ ser.'-lbs.) cif sappaii wood worth b anas, 
and 1', ser (IJ lb.) of impure soda worth 1 ana. Divide 
llic.vc into four porlion.s, and boil eaeb in 1(1 sers (0 lbs.) of 
water. 'J’be flour Is (Ir.sl thrown into ime pot of tbe decoc¬ 
tion, and after -tandiiig a little the paste is made into balls, 
wbicb are drieil in tbe sun, tlieii broken, and thrown into the 
second pot of tile decoction, and dried again. 1 bis is re¬ 
peated, with the third and fourth pot.s, when the operation is 
coiiijiletcd. and produces one ixaii of the Abir or red starch, 
wbicb is wiirtb 52^ r.s. The above materials ciwt 1 1 ); rs. fuel 
cost.s S2 anas, and + labouriTS cost 8 anas ; the total cost 
therefore is rs. llic profit 9 anas. 

The red haul made is not of tlie best ipiality, but sup[>lies 
a great p.arf of the demand of the roniitry; it is used for 
female nriniment, and as ntUwings to the gods. Vermilion is 
used as a paint in fliier work.s; and rich women occasionally 
add sijiiie to the red lead, with wbicb they paint their fore¬ 
heads. 

Those who prepare ornaments ol lac arc numerous, and 
are all Ilimlus. baieh family may gain from t to (1 rupees a 
iiiuiitb. 

Those who make urnanients of the kind ol glass called 
Kangdi are numerous, ami are all Mubiinimt'dans. Ihc 
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'saline efflorescence is collected (from tlie middle of November 
to the middle of February), and thrown into a cistern or re¬ 
servoir lined with smooth kneaded clay. The cistern is then 
filled with water, anti this is allowed to evaporate by the 
action of the air, which reijulres from 10 to 12 days. When 
dry, the bottom of the cistern is found covered with a thick 
saline crust, a considerable part of the earth, with which the 
soda was originally mixed, having subsided, before this saline 
substance beg.m to separate from the water. This soda 
makes glass without .addition, as it cont.ains a great portion 
of earthy matter. Tlie people of this profession allege, that 
they cannot make more than two rupees a moiitli. The Ti- 
kisaz make small ornaments of mirror, which the native 
women paste on their foreheads between the eyes. Tin; glass 
is thin, and of various shapes and sizes. The tinfoil is only 
pasted to the glass, and is painted with various hriglit colours 
to make a show. From 200 to 2,000 of tliem sell for a ru¬ 
pee. The ornament is fixed on the skin by means of a little 
bee’s wax. The Sliiiaiiiornssas make false stones for rings. 
They also give various colours to gold and silver, tliat are 
highly ornamental in the handles of swords, and other such 
work. They paint on glass and maxe mirrors. The Shishah- 
gurs blow glass. The material consists entirely of European 
glass-ware ; but, although they only use the fragments of the 
finer kinds, their work is rude, owing to the imperfection of 
their furnace, the glass is usually filieil with air bubbles, 
waves, in nobs, and every other imperfection; it even in ge¬ 
neral loses part of its pcllucidity, and actpiircs a greenish 
colour. They however allege, that with pains they could 
make glass as clear as the European, and could form any¬ 
thing for which there was a demand; but they have no en¬ 
couragement, as the natives require only bottles for holding 
rose water, and phials for containing essences; and will go to 
no price, that can be possibly avoided. In each furnace tliey 
usually put five sers of powdered glass (that of wine bottle is 
considered useless), and to melt this requires 200 sers of fuel. 

A few people live by making ink, which is kept both in 
a liquid and solid form. 92 s. w. of linseed oil give 4 s. w. of 
lamp block collected by an earthen tamp. Take 4 s. w. of 
Lamp black, 2 s. w, of gum of the Mimosa Indicu, add a little 
water, and ruh in an iron mortar with a wooden pestle for 3 
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)iours ; tlicn infuse 1 1 s. w. of gall nuts in 10 s. w, of water, and 
add tlie strained infusion to the rubbed materials. Then rub 
ag.ain for 3 hours, then put the pot into the sun, until the 
]iaste dries suflkiently to admit of its being made into small 
lump.s, wJiicli are dried in the sun. These cakes do not 
spoil by keeping a considciahle time. 

Tliosc who make a scjiarate profession of thatching houses, 
also cover roofs with tiles. In fact, in most tolerable houses 
the roof is first thafelieil will) straw, and the tiles are laid on 
above the tliatcli. The heat otherwise wonld be excessive; 
but the practice no doubt greatly increases tlie danger from fire. 

A cons hi era ill e (piantity of papier is made at Behar and 
Arwal. It is w hiter than that made in Koriggopur; but has 
all its oilier inipei'foetioiis, and that of Behar especially is less 
durable, while the least dainpne.ssin tbc air occasions common 
ink to sink, so as to form .ilmost illegible blots. It is only ink 
made of the cake.s prepared as above-mentioned, that can be 
used with such paper. At Behar the paper most commonly 
made is that c dleil Duftnri, which is 19 by 17J inclics a sheet, 
mid is that used in common business; but other kinds of a 
larger ske, and ’■allicr superior <|ii.ilily are made, when com¬ 
missioned. Tlio material is old bags of the Crotolariu jnnccu. 
These are cui into small pieces, and, liaving been soaked in 
w'aler, are beaten with tlie instrument called a Dliengki. 1 lie 
pulp then put on a cloth strainer, washed with water, 
and dried on a rock. This substance is (hen put into a 
cistern with some ley of soda, and is trodden with the feel for 
some hours, after which it is in the same manner washed and 
drh'd, and these operations with the sod.-i are in .all performed 
six timcB. The hleaclied pulp is then jmt into a cistern with 
a large quantity of water, and is diligently stirred with a stick 
for about three-quarters of ati hour, w lien it is wrought off 
into sheets us usual. The moist sheets are stuck on a smooth 
wall, and dried. Having been rubbed with a paste made of 
flour and water, tiiey are then smoothed by placing them on 
a plank, and rubbing them with a stone. The expense and 
profits of milking seven reams are as follows; 

Forly-two sen. (Itrqlli) of old bugs, ~rs.; .jg sen. impure soils, 2rs.; 42 
srrs liior for making (he ley, Ir.j lahounTs for liealiug with iLo Dheiigki, 
Ir. 12 anas; a man lo stir about tbe muterinls, a anas; pasting uud 
siiiuolbing the paper with u stoue, .^> anus; Hour ami lirc-nooil for iiinking 
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ilic pustc, 'i iiDvs fi ]ui'c' i Orying llii' blmet!., 4 aims j cutting tin; jmpcr, 
l> fiirc.—'I'lilal, 7 rupees. 

Tlic ream consists of 10 quires, eacli eunlaiiiiiig S-l' slieets, 
ailil sells hy ‘uliolesale at I's. so that tlie maker lias 1’ rs. 
jnofit. He does nothing but form tlie slieets, Caking them as 
usual from the eislerii on a fraiiie, which retains the ))ai>er, 
aiul allows the water to escajie. He makes about one ream a 
<l;i\ ; and, if he works 315 days in the year, lie will earn 
about bO rs. a year ; and in f: et, these ])eo)jle are in easv fir-' 
eiaii.slatiees. Ill the 30 houses at Itehar are lOtl loeii, and in 
till* 13 divisions exclusive of Arwal, that are in the district, 
there are probalily '10 liiiiises, or in all 1 10 men, who, at the 
rale allove-ineiitiotied will make jiaper to the value of ;>‘.1,000 
rs. a year. 

Arwal 30 families keep an eipial nuinlier of heaters 
■ iltifiifrkix}, and the estimate, whieh 1 procured, dejieluls on 
the work performed by each of these. On the ojijiosile side 
of the .Son river however, in .Sliahahad, are .50 heaters, and 
tile whole produce of these is sold as .\rwal pajier, uhii'li 
although made of (he same materials is whiter aud more 
durable tiiaii that made at Uehar, and is eoimiionly ii.sed by 
I’ersian writers all over llengj]. Kadi beater usually makes 
five liales in the year; atid eaeh bale emitaiiis ‘iO reams, 

'I’uti lialoa uf die lira ijuallly al Jrs. u ri'aui, ; J halr> of Oie 
Mvonil i|ii,ili1y at .'t'r;, a reaiii, I lUrs.; J (lalr uf llie Oiti.i ijiriiity ul l.*il^. 
.1 rLMiii, .util's,—'l''iiTal, tt'jtl ru[icrs. 

'['lie toiiil )i,i[ipr ttu ivfure niiiilu iiy 3(1 iii'ater.s »ill hr wurlh 7,(ltlt'rs. 
The rtillinsiiig i> Ihr sTatejueat, lliat I propurod, of thr’iiroiual t'xjipnso 
.iMpntliuu' raph lipiilor: 

To tt.tijn hrrs 14t>s, tv.) ur iilioiit tl.Otlillh, of iilil linos ur upU, wliipli arc 
■til] bpltpr, P'S/rs. d anas ; l.o sotla L',.'tjn sors, or 2,7t>;ilh., hurs ; lu liujp, 
llip S.IIIIP (pialitity, .'iOrs.; to Hour for jiastp, 5rs.; to cloth fur straliiprs, 
h.tbkpt5, tip ‘Ji fi.; to innuld.s, or I'ramps, Ir. ,1 uiius j to l.thiiiirors fur 
hpatiiig, (to, fttlrs. J to working off tlip shopts, 25i>.; to dry lag' aiul 
Mtitiutliitig, 7rs. 1.5anas l> pipe j to pasting, firs.; tu putting aiul [lacking, 
l.his.—^Total, 2S(ir>. (i anas lipicc. 

The neat profit therefore on each beater, besides paying 
every person for his labour is 73 rs. 51 anas 6 piee. The ma¬ 
terials are divided into five equal shares, eueh capable uf 
.'iiukiiig one bale. Under tlie beater of the implement is a 
small cistern, the bottom uf which is stone. In (his is at oucc 
)iut the fifth part of the old bags or nets, with a large quan¬ 
tity of water, and it is beaten for six days, after w hich it is 
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washed on it stmiticr. It is then hc.iien two (Ia 3 '.s with a li'.V 
of soda, washed and tilled. This heating with the lej of 
soda is done in all nine limes, after eneli of whieli the )ml]) 
is wiishetl and dried. Jti dry cold weiillier each sul).se(|iii'l)t 
Iteatiiig ciccnides eiglit or ten daj s, in ilie lint season five or 
six days are siiflieiLiit. The |)aste, when ihoitiinghly bleaelied, 
is formed into sheets as iisnid. All the sheets fni'med in one 
day are in th(‘ evening jdaced inider a jilinik, on whieh two or 
three men sit fur uhont an hour to squeeze out the water. It 
is then stuek on a wall, and falls ofl' next tnurning when dry. 
It is then pasieil on one side and dried, and then it is pasted 
on the other sidi‘ and dried, ridihed with a stone, and eut 
sqntire. All the jiaper-iiiaker.s here also arc Mahaminedan.s. 
'J'he Mohuralidars arc persons, who smooth paper by ruhhlng 
it with polished glass, wiiieh obliterates entirely the marks ot 
the frame, as is iloiie by hot pressing, and gives tlie surfaee a 
glo.ssy snioutlines;-. This operalioneosls from eight to ten ana> 
a team, and (be wurknu ;i nnist make \eiy liatulsume n.iges. 

Altlioiigll ii; 111 ) great idle li llows amuse themselves with 
pa]M I kites, till- makers ealiiiiit live the whole year by this 
profession, as fei, amuse tliemseUes with this sport except in 
the cool season. '1 he in.ikei's llien lore retail toy s for chil¬ 
dren, whii'b me iiiade by the jiollers, and (lie apparatus used 
ill smoking loliaeeo. 'I'iieir kites (/e/i-o/ggi or g'oWi) are nut 
siiperioi to those of I’uiaiiiya. Those who make, fireworks 
are not superior to llie Aliislibaz usual in ISeiigal. Tlie fire¬ 
works are eliiefly eiiqduyi d at marriages. At ntlicr seasons 
the same ]ieiqde make gunpowder, of wliieli a good di-atis 
used. The natives seem to delight in the noi-i' of ftre-arins, 
and lire powder merely for pastime; hut many jieople in these 
distriets are eonstantly provided with arms and ammunition; 
as a defence a,gainst robbers, or rather from family habits, 
considering tlu'litselves as horn soldiers. Tiiey do not how¬ 
ever parade in arms, and few of them now appear in public 
with even swords. 

Of four descriptions of tanners, two prep.are the leather, 
while the two other kinds work up the material. The Ktmok- 
iitsaz prepare leather from the skins of horses and asses, anil 
dispose of it to the shoe makers. It is only tin- skin of the 
hinder parts that Ls used. Tliis is put lour days in water, 
and then the hair is removeil by scraping. Then the flesli 
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aide of tlie skin is covered with tlie small millet called X^liina, 
which is pressed into the skin, and forms numerous pits on 
its surface. It is tlien dried in the suti, and scraped, after 
which the hair-side is scraped five times. The skin is tlicn 
dipt in water, after which the flesh-side is agnin .scraped, and 
the leather is boiled in a solution of the salt called li/ii-rkliari. 
The flesh-side is then covered with copper filings and s.al am¬ 
moniac, and then with a layer of gl ass. Ahovc this are laid 
eight or ten hides one ahovc the other, and treated in tiie 
same manner. The whnle is pressed hy a weight. In eiglit 
days the skins are found of a fine green colour, and are fit for 
use. E.ach piece of skin, which makes the upper leathers of 
a pair of shoes, sells for five anas. 

Tlie Dabgars make leathiT bags for holding Gluu (hutier'i 
oil, and tliin extract of sugar canc ; they also make targets of 
tlie hide.s of biifl’aloes, and glue. ^I'lie hags are of two sizes, 
the larger nmde of the hides of huflidocs, the smaller of those 
of oxen I both of whieh are purchased from the butcher. 
Two buffaloes hides or six ox hides cost a rupee, 'J'lie skins, 
without any preparation are soaked four days in water, 
and are then scrapoil with an iron iiistrnment to remove 
the hair and impurities. While still luoisl they are cut info 
pieces so as to apply on a mould like a |iot, made of unbaked 
clay, and of the sliapc and size of the intended hag. Kaeh 
bag consists of two or three pieces, whieh are not stmn toge¬ 
ther, but cohere, where they overlap. Tliey are allowed'to 
dry four days on the mould, whieli is then broken, and taken 
out. Three buffaloes’ skins make four bags n nrlli two rupees. 
The materials cost 1 ^ r. The targets are t«o spans in 
diameter, and are made on a mould in the same manner as the 
bags. They consist of four folds of skin, and lo targets 
rer|uire three hides worth 1J r. When taken) I’roiii the mould 
the targets are varnished by applyiiig ;i(l time-, in the course 
of days, a composition of two m rs ol' Itl'.uiia or tlie resin 
of the Shorea robusta, of oiie-hait ser kliiirwji, a fine resin 
which I believe is that of the VaUria liidica, aiul of three 
sers of linseed oil. Kvery time that the target has been 
covered with this varnish, it is dried, and rubbed with ch.ir- 
coal prepared from the reed called Katra. The varnish costs 
six anas, and in the state above-meiilioned tlie l-'i targets, the 
materials for whicli amount to I j J r, arc sold to traders for 
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7|r8. These dealers employ other workmen to pHint the 
targets, or to apply brass or iron bosses, and then sell them 
for about one rupee each. At Patna and Danapur there are 
very good workmen, who make shoes after the European 
manner; and in all towns they make neat shoes and saddles 
for the use of natives, and they cover stools and baskets. 
The demand is considerable for shoes, the soles of which arc 
of leather, but the upper jwrt is of European woollen cloth 
emltroidereJ with silk, Fornjerly the cloth was usually black 
willi embroidery of briglit colours, but of late white and 
yellow cloths have become fashionable. They sell at from 
10 to 1C anas a pair. Shoes called Zuri, the upper parts of 
which are of fine broad cloth or velvet, embroidered and 
bespiingled with gt,ld and silver, sell at from 1 to 16 rs. a pair. 
The demand is very considerable, and large quantities are 
sent to Rongal. The makers are easy in their circumstances, 
and work chit'fly by day wages for some traders, who supply 
all the materials, Tliey get two or tlirec anas a day for 
wages, and, ivcept the Chamars lately employed, are all 
Muh.'immedant. 

li. every part of India, where the peojile were shod, they 
rather used slippers than shoes. They li.ad no ears for tying 
or buckling tjicm on the foot, and the heel was never worn 
up, although, i'or what reason 1 do not know, they were 
generally provided with licels. The common coarse shoes, 
however, used by those who labour or walk, itrc now very 
often worn with the heel up. This custom seems to have 
been first introduced among the native soliiiers in the llritisli 
service, and has been fimiid so convenient, that labourers 
have usually adopted it. Men of rank and their attendants, 
however, continue to wear their shoes like slippers, for the 
purpose of throwing them off whenever they enter a room, 
which they still continue to do every where, except in the 
houses of Europeans, in which all natives of rank now imitate 
our example. Long points, like those used in Europe in the 
fiffeenth century, have for some years been highly fashion¬ 
able, and, I am told, were introduced from Lucknow, about 
20 years ago. 

Saddles are highly ornamented after the native fashion. 
The Knugirdoz make saddle-cloths, not quite so long as those 
used by the European knights of the fifteenth century, but 
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stiU very unwieldy, and loaded to an extraordinary degree 
with tassels, fringes, straps, and all manner of appendages. 

Most of the tobacco is prepared for smoking by those who 
retail provisions, and some is prcpaianl by the eoiifeelioners, 
and by those who scdl paper kites. 

I have not here been able to proettre a full account of the 
ingredients that enter into all the intoxicating sweetmeats. 
The most usual arc called Majtin, from whence the ]ircp.iiers 
derive their name; but there are various other kinds, aiul 
the demand bi Tatna seems to he pretty considerable. Sugar, 
hemp leaves, and ghiu, arc the eliief ingredients in tl.e 
Majun, which is made ns follows Tal;e Ibe rupees weight 
of dried hemp leaves, .and mb tliem well with an <ij'ial 
quantity of giiiu, or prepared butter. Toil tliese in ItiO rs 
weight of water, till nnedialf is ev.aporated. Strain this 
through a cloth, and squeeze the herb thoroHglily. When 
cold, scum oil' the butler, whieli is impregnated with the 
qualities of the hemp, tiiul add it to a syru]) ]H'eparetI from 
80 s. w. of sugar. hen cool, this syrup is made into tablets. 
These are eaten by the rich, in hot wcatlier, tn give tlicui an 
appetite, and in cold weatlier to kee]> them warm. If loo 
much is taken, the Majun ]>roduces intoxic.ation. 

The distillery of spirituous liquors is carried tn a very gv»‘al 
extent, entirely however for ronsutnption on tlie spot. I’lai li 
of the 4-88 sho[ IS has only one still, whicli docs not dificr 
from those of the districts hitherto siincycd, being always 
made of unglazed earthen ware. The materials u.sed ari' the 
Mahuya flowers {liasnui) and thin extract of sugar-cane, 
generally mixed, but sninetimes separate, accord mg as one or 
other is clicapest. The diii'erent qualities ol' the iupiors never 
enter into consideration, the only point being bow to get as 
drunk as requisite at the smallest possible expense. In llhii- 
galpur I have dwelt sufllciently on the process, wliitli is quite 
the same, whether the flowers tir (lie extract are used. ’J’hc 
larger stills, retjuiring a considerable capital, belong usually 
to a number of partners, who scldoiti do any other work than 
to retail the liquor; the profits tlicrcforc must be very con¬ 
siderable. The calculation of the monthly expense and 
profit of a still at Gaya, daily paying ^ rs. to Government as 
duty, and distilling, 15 or l<> times, 80 sera (72 a. w.), or 
55J lbs, of Mahuya flowers, is as follows:— 
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'I'u flowers, 232 rs. 6 anu { lo flrewowj, 11 rs. 4 unas; to pots, !1 rs. 6 
iiiias i Co duty, 210 rs.; to three servants, 6 rs. i total, 4C9 rs. 2aDtu. By 
l/>4 maxi (each 774 IhsO ol^ liquor daily, at 18 anas a mrtM, 323ri. 2 anus; 
profit, 52 rs. 

Four persons are concerned, each making l.'i rs, a month. 
In this country 15 rs. a month is a very cumrortable sub- 
si.stence for a large family; but still, considering the respon¬ 
sibility to Government of 7 rs. a day, and tlie capital of 70 or 
80 rs. rcigiiircd, the profits seem too small, and bate probably 
been somewhat underrated, as might he naturally expected. 

Those who distil perfumes use a copper still, whieh may 
bold from 150 to 200 Iba. of water, and lias a flat head A 
tube, lient at right angles, conveys the vapours into a copper 
cuciirhit, which senes as a recipient, and is placed in a widc- 
inoutlied earthen vessel to contain water for condensing the 
vapour. The whole apparatus, and the place where it stands, 
.are exceedingly slovcnlj'. The artists make three kinds of 
water, from roses, from the I’andanus {Kcnra), and from the 
lime (Citrus); hut the quantity of the two latter is very trifling. 
'I'he rose water is either single or double-distilled, the latter 
belitg drawn a sicond time from fresh roses. These flowers 
arc only used when fivsh gathered. Even in throe hours 
they arc tup posed to lose their perfume. The single-dis¬ 
tilled rose water sells, by wholesale, at from 12 to lors., and, 
by retail, at from 16 to 20 rs. tlic which vi eigh.s about 
76 Ihs. Each distill.ition, according to some, for a man of 
water requires 22,000 roses, and about 56 sers of water, of 
which 40 only are drawn nflT. The double-distilled rose 
water retails at 2 rs. a ser (1 1 'jj Ib.), and being only in demand 
.among Europeans, is not made, except when commissioned. 
Others allege that all is distilled twice, as such alone will 
keep, .ind that what is required for common use is diluted 
with water, when wanted. The other waters are distilled in 
the same manner. All their essences consist of sandal-wood 
oil, impregnated with various smells, for imbibing which this 
oil has a strong capacity. The best workmen distil their 
own s.andal oil, but some is imported. The sandal wood 
comes from Malabar. It is rasped, soaked three days in a 
little water, and put in the still with water, and the oil is 
found floating on the surface of the water in the recipient. 
It is distilled to dryness. Sandal oil alone is not used as a 
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perfume, but is impregnated with many odours by placing it 
in the recipient, and distilling over into tliis the waters 
from various substances, such us roses, the fiawers of the 
Bel [Jttm'iimm xatnhiic If'.), spices, the roots of the Andro- 
pogoii called Kus, the flower of the Clianieli {Jasminum gran- 
ilif/orum), that of the Mulsari {Mimvxops Jitengi), Agar wood 
{.IgtiUiirliiihi), the flower of the Kcara {Vtnidanus), the flower 
called Jtihi [Juxniimiiii), and even clay. The most cominon 
by far is the rose, and what is in almost universal use among 
the natives of India, as atur of roses, is sandal-wood oil 
iinpregtiated in this manner, which, .according to its quality, 
sells at from 1 to 2 rs. for a rupee weight, while the real 
essential oil of roses costs at) rs. at Patna. The sandal oil 
seems to extract the whole perfume from the rose water, as 
this passe.s into the recipient. A common essence used is 
one inijiregnated w ith the odour of spices, and called Mujmua. 
Tlic ingi'eiiients vary from 5 to SO; but cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, greater and lesser cardamoms, and saflTron, are tlie 
usual ingredients. It sells for from 1 to 3 rs. for a rupee 
weight (tliree drams apothecaries weight]; but it is not at all 
agreeable. By the skill of European artists the essences 
might perhaps be rendered useful ingredients in perfumes, 
as they jireserve ilie smell of various very agreeable odorous 
stibstances, wbieb could not be readily procured in Europe, 
especially that of the l^indanus flower. The most strange 
of these essences is tliat made with the clay, which commu¬ 
nicates to oil of sandal-wood the smell, which dry clay emits, 
when first welted, and which br me is far from agreeable. It 
sells at Ij rupee for each rupee weight. The best sandal 
oil costs here about Iialf a rupee for the rupee weight. 

'I'be workmen of Bar, instead of a distilled oil, impregnate 
an expressed oil with the odour of the Chambeli flower 
{Jaxmhium gramlififiritm If'.). At the beginning of the 
flowering season they ttike 82 sers (.about 139 lbs.) of the 
seed of Sesamum [Til), and every fair day during the season 
add to one-half of it as many flowers as they can collect, 
which may be from one-fortieth to one-fourth of its weight j 
next day these old flowers are (lickct! out, and put to the 
other half of the seed. The season lasts about three months, 
and the whole quantity of flowers may in that time equal the 
whole weight of seed ; but onc-half of the seed is inipreg- 
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nated entirely with the fresh flowers, while those given to 
the other half arc withered, and have lost part of their 
strength. The seed is then squeezed in a common oil mill, 
and eacli gives 12 sers, or about 2-1' lbs. of oil; that impreg¬ 
nated by the fresh flowers being of twice as much value as 
what is imjircgnatcd with the withered. I am told that the 
12 sers of the best kind are mixed with iJG sers of common 
oil of sesamum, and the mixture here sells at half a rupee for 
the ser, .so that it brings .'54 rs. The jieople who make it 
valued it at 12 rs., and thus made it appear that they lost by 
the manufacture; but they live easily, and do no other work 
tlian to ]>ick the flowers from among the seed, and mix and 
retail the oil. The inferior oil at I lie same rate will bring 
27 rs., and llu: total value will be 81 rs. The real charges 
iirc 82 sers of sesumum seed, at 2.'3 sers a rupee—3r. 5a. 9p.; 
44 sers cl oil of sesamum, 15r. 12a.; 2 mans of flowers, 
12 r,; expressing the oi), 8 a.; total, 19 r. 9 a. 9p.; profit, 
G1 r. (>a. .>p. Those who express oil from various seeds 
{Teliy use the same mill exactly that is used in the districts 
hitherto surveyed; but on the whole they are rather richer 
ihitii those of th' greater jiart of Ronggopur, Puraniya, and 
Rhagnlinir, aUhimgh tliey arc not so wealthy as those hear 
the Nagnr I'iver, in Dinajpur and Puraniya. At leiist three- 
fourths of the whole have stock enough to enable them to 
purchase the seed and to sell the oil; and not above one-fourth 
express the oil for hire. Farther, one-half of the whole are 
not only al)Ie to }>UTchase the seed which they squeeze, but 
have also some good carriage oxen, with which they trade in 
other grain; the oil-cake giving them a facility in feeding the 
cattle. All the mills are turned by cattle, and some few have 
two, that work by turns. About towns some have more than 
one mill. The rate of hife does not differ materially from 
that in the districts hitherto surveyed. The profit admitted 
at Gaya by those who purchase the seed and sell the oil is as 
follows. Each mill grinds three times a day, and at each 
time receives 3 sers, or (72 s. w.) 5^ lbs. of mustard seed. 
At each time the owner gets parts of the weight of the 
seed in oil, and ] am. 'rorth of cake. 

Produce of oil, fiauiis; produce of cuke, 1 ana; tuta), aiiaa. Ex¬ 
pense of seed, 44 anas. Proftt, 24 anas. 

From two manners of cxtr.'icting the butter and curdling 
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tito milk the Dahiyars are here divided into two classes, Gu- 
Tty as and Mujrotis, tlie one never operating after the manner 
of the oilier, ’i'lie Gtiriyns make the liutter first, by churn¬ 
ing the milk as it comes from the cow; for in this country, 
except by exposing it in porous pans to tbe air during the 
coldest weatlitT, the cream does not separate from milk, and 
thi.s separation is not attempted by the natives, who do not 
know what cream is. The milk that thus remains, after 
the separation of the liutter, is curdled by the Guriyas, and 
is called Mahuya-diihi. The iVIajrotis on the contrary begin 
by curdling the milk, and thus make Mitha-Dahi, and it is by 
churning this substance that they procure butter. Almost 
the whole bu&alo milk in these districts is managed by tbe 
former process. 

'riiere arc two descriptions of persons who live by parch¬ 
ing grain. The Kbasiyawalehs boil pease, season them with 
tumeric and capsicum, and then parch them. The Kungj- 
tilayis parch seed of ses.imum, jancra, and rice, which they 
mix with extract of sugar-cane, and form into balls. Both 
retail their commodities in the streets. The bread, which the 
bakers make after tiie Kuropcan fashion, is most excellent. 

The Ku.isalis kill the sacred animal, and at Dunapiir. in 
the hot season, some natives sell tolerable veal, killing once 
or twice a week. In the cold season they kill beef. An Eu¬ 
ropean at the s.ame place sells all sorts of animal food of an 
excellent quality; but it is only during the cold season, when 
he can salt what is not disposed of, tliat he can ail'ord to give 
beef, <ir anv considerable variety. 

The Bawarchis, or cooks, who adhere to the Hindustani 
fash ion, dress as usual by the hundred weight, and are all 
Moslems of pure hands ; but many of the cooks belonging to 
Bakipur are people of the very lowest dregs of abomination, 
who have taken upon theinselvcs to cook for Europeans. 
The Khandiyars of Patna work in bufialo horn and ivory. 
Of the former they make hair combs, cups, handles of knives, 
and some other trifling articles; with the ivory they inlay 
boxes. They can both turn and carve. The Kangghai 
make wooden hair combs. The turners (kkaradi) of Patna 
work in wood, and make chiefly cups for drinking and keep¬ 
ing oil, small boxes, and play-things for children, some of 
which are exported. These wares are painted. 
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There are, in the country. parts especially, a good niniiy 
who unite the professions of carpenter and blacksmith, but 
who make chiefly the implements of agriculture. Tlie car- 
])enter and blacksmith who m.tkc these, whether ilic same 
person performs the same offices, or two men arc emidoyed, 
usually belong to the manorial establishment, and the pay¬ 
ment for the implements of agriculture arises from a share of 
the crop. 

The Lohars, who work in iron alone, everywhere make the 
implements of agriculture, and coarse cutlery ; nor in these 
districts are there any such fine workmen as those of Mung- 
ger. At Tatna they make vessels for boiling sugar and 
sweetmeats, the drums called netkarah, nails, lucks, and chest 
hinges, for the doors of the natives turn on ))ivots; and they 
work almost entirely for native consumption. In towns men 
make 4 amis a day, in the country about half as much, Some 
few live imtircly by making cages for birds, which arc tohjra- 
bly neat, and are coinposcil of iron wire. The slioeing horses 
here, as everywhere else iii India, is a separate profession. 
The shoe and nails are made by the blacksmith, but the Nal- 
hund fixes them on. Tlicse farriers do not attempt to treat 
the diseases of horses, nor have I heard of any jiretenders to 
the veterinary .irt. 

Some people {lirgun) still follow the profession of making 
arrows, which are iiot yct entirely exploded in Indian war¬ 
fare, especially among the rude tribes of mountaineers that 
inhabit the wilds south from Gaya. 'I'iic lirgurs purchase 
the licad.s from tlic blacksmith, dOO costing 1 r. They collect 
the reeds, whieli are of the kind called aar, and the feathers, 
jiid fit the whole. For lOlt .arrows they charge from 2 to 
is. 'J'lic Ka.seras deal entirely in making or repairing 
vessels of copper, brass, and bell-iiietal. Tlie workmen of 
Daudnagar gave me the following estimate ol' their hi'ass and 
belt-metal wares:—40 sers ('14 s. w.), or 4,'> lbs, of brass, re¬ 
quire 27 J sers of copper, value 20 rs.; 22 sers zinc (j«aia/i), 
value lGr$., and charcoal tn the value of 8 anas ; and, aflcr 
being cast, the brass rcimires a man to beat it, whose hire is 
1 r. The vessels are worth 4CJ rs., leaving a profit of 9 rs. 
The chief man dues nothing but melt the materials, form the 
moulds, and cast; and seldom makes more than 40 sees in one 
month. The beating requires by far the most dexterity, but 
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the man who does it is usually hired and paid by the Job. A 
7 »e»» of bell-metal vessels worth 42 rs. requires 38J sers of 
copper worth 28 rs., !)J sers of tin worth 5 rs., and charcoal 
worth 8 anas. The beater receives 1J r., leaving a profit of 
71 rs., and one man seldom attempts to cast more than one 
man in a month; but in some houses there are two casters. 
In Patna a few of them have capitals that would enable them 
to work to a larger extent j but they lay it out chiefly in pur¬ 
chasing vessels of the kind made at Kangtoya between Cal¬ 
cutta and Moorshedabad, which the people here cannot 
imitate, and few or no houses cast more than two mans a 
month. At Gaya their profits are at least equal to those at 
Patna and Daudnagar, and a man whose family consisted of 
seven persons, and who might therefore have two casters, 
said that his daily expenses came to 1) anas, wliicli is KiJ rs. 
a month. The goods made here are chiefly plates, cans 
without handles (/ofa) for holding water, and shallow pots, 
without ears, handles, or cover {tasla), for rooking. 

Those who make tin leaf have some little capital, and tlu‘ir 
work is sent not only to all the places in the vicinity of Patna, 
but to Calcutta and Moorshedabad. They not only heat the 
tin leaf; but paint a great deal on one side with three bright 
colours, red, green, and yellow. The first colour is given 
with lac, the next with verdigris, and the yellow with tur¬ 
meric. 

Gold and silversmiths are called sonar, and the sonar fonns 
a regular part of the matioiial establishment, whose office is 
hereditary, and who weighs the crops when a division takes 
place between the landlord and tenant, or when either of 
these sell to the merchant. By orders of the police the gold¬ 
smiths always work at home ; but are watched by their em¬ 
ployers to see that they do not adulterate the metals. The 
price for working silver is from one-sixteenth to one-fourth 
of the metal, according to the nature of the work ; for work¬ 
ing gold the price is from one-fourth to one rupee of silver 
for every rupee's weight of gold. 

The Minamorussa give various ornamental colours to the 
precious metals. A great many of the gold and silversmiths 
cannot give their work any polish, but one man in Patna, 
called a sonkari, lives by polishing their coarse work; and 
two other houses, called live by polishing a kind of 
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bracelet worn round tlie thick part of the arm, winch is called 
hazv, is Tcry mucli in fashion, and is alwaj s polished. In 
Patna the making of gold and silver wire gives employment 
to three sets of workmen, and a considerable quantity is ex¬ 
ported, besides a good deal that is required on the spot. The 
workmen have no capital, except their implements. Mer¬ 
chants furnish the materials, and pay them by the (|Uantity of 
work. Although they are acquainted with the art of gilding 
silver wire, as practised in liurope; yet very little such is 
made, silver lace being chiefly in demand. The Tarkush 
form the precious metal into coarse wire, having previously 
gilded the ingot, if that is required. The Taniya dr.aws the 
wire to the requisite fineness, and the Chapriyas flatten it, in 
wliich state it is eatled hadla, is used cither for forming lace 
or for weaving as an ornament into cloth, or for making cloth 
of gold or silver. The people who fl.itten the wire use the 
liammcr with considerable dexterity, one blow never failing to 
render it of the pro])eF thinness. These workmen make from 
•2 to 4 anas a day. The Tarkush of Bar make Badla of cop¬ 
per gill or silvered, and go through the whole process. 

Tin: Tulmkgu • Iniat gold and silver leaf. They use deer 
skin, and ])rcscrve their leaf in pajjcr books as in Europe. 
Some of them have capitals, ])urchase the material, and beat 
on their own account. Others work for merchants. They 
prctenrl that a great variety of herbs are requisite in tlteir 
operations, bnt this is no doubt ilestitute of foundation; in¬ 
deed, most Ilf the workmen in Patna make a mystery of 
their art. 

The llukkah-N’ugini, or jewellers, polish stones; but here 
they iire seldom, if ever, emjiloyed on any material au})crior 
to rock crv.tnl or jiebbtcs, and those of Patna are much em¬ 
ployed in jmlishing the bits of glass which the Minainorussas 
make into false jewels. Tlie same workmen of Patna are a 
good deal employed in polishing the pebbles of the Son river 
for Europeans, as these stones are in little or no request 
among the natives. One house, however, at G.iya makes 
rings of this material, which are sold chiefly to pilgrims. The 
jewellers rub down and polish the stones on a wheel made of 
lac, and powdered corundum, and work very well. From 
Europeans they get 4 auas a day, and furnish their wheel. 
The jewellers of Behar and its vidnity work in rock-crystal 
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(phatik) .ilone. The crystal, which they procure in the hills, 
anil which has been described in the account of the natural 
productions, is seldom of a sissc to make anything larger than 
heads like large peas, which are hut very indifferently rounded 
or polished, although the workmen show very considerable 
dexterity in cutting them. They stick one end of the steel 
spindle into the ground, and jdacc the crystal on the other 
end, which is very sharp, and then with a small hammer strike 
off all angles, a work which they do with great ra]iidity, and 
which requires as inucli dexterity as the formation of guii- 
flints. A hole is then made through the bead with a common 
drill turned by a bow-string. Tlic polisli is said to be given 
by the long-continued agitation of a quantity of beads, thus 
formed, in a leather bag; but this part of the o]icration I ibd 
nut see. A man usually makes 1,U0() beads a month, which 
arc worth from 8 to 10 vs., and the crystal m.iy cost one-fonrth 
part of this money, so that lie has very good wages. The 
beads arc chiefly purchased by the pilgrimB of the Jain re¬ 
ligion. When a large piece of crystal is fouiul, it is made 
into a Lingga, and a few of tiiese are made at Patna of crystal 
imported from the west, which is of a very good qiialitv. It 
is bankers alone that deal in real jewels or pearls, and these 
arc not cut here. 

The Sungturash, or .stone-cutters of Pattm, .are employed 
in completing mill-stones, the sioues used for rubbing curry 
stuff', and for weights, all nf which ,ai'c brought in a rnugh 
state from Ch.andaigar fC’buiiar R.) and Rautas. They also 
import some plates from Ulungger, to which they give a much 
higher polish than the workmen there can do. Those of Sa- 
liebgunj and Holasgunj have alreiidy been mentioned as 
architects and statu.iries; but as they have no employment 
in these higher arts, they have been reduced to m.ike plates 
and cups from the sung-musa, or stone of Jfnses, a very fine 
jiot.itone, of which I have given an account in treating of the 
natural productions. The part of this colony from Jaynagar 
which has settled in Holasgunj, superintends the ({uarry and 
gives the vessels the first rude form. Those at Oaya turn 
them in the lathe, and give them a good polish. They arc 
sold chiefly to the pilgrims from Bengal, where they are in 
great request, and arc the handsomest vessels of the kind 
that I have seen, although they arc quite plain. Each family 
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tufty clcRT 7 or 8 rs. r ntontb. In the- decay to wluch tbe 
want of employment liaa reduced architects and masons, a 
family, which remuns at Bcbar, has betaken itself to pare 
the hoofs of horses; for the horses there are not shod with 
iron. 

The art of pottery is much on tlie same footing as in the 
district of Bhagalpur j that is, the potters make in general 
a very coarse uiiglared vrare, but owing to the ijuality of the 
clay most of it is strong. A few make Sorahis for cooling 
water, such as I have described as being made at Mungger, 
and they also make a wider moutbed vessel called Jagar, 
which cools water. Tiles for the roofs of houses are a consi¬ 
derable part of the potter’^ work. They are of two shapes. 
One flat with both sides turned up, the other formed by 
cutting a hollow cylinder longitudinally, and thus making two 
tiles. Each tile in the lowest row of a roof has on its under 
side a knoh, by which it is prevented from falling, but the 
others beneath are quite smooth, and arc supported by those 
of the lower row, owing to which they are very easily dis¬ 
placed, .ind the roofs are generally leaky. The flat ones, if 
good, sell at Patna for two rupees a thousand, and cannot be 
used alone. They arc laid in rows with tbeir turned up 
edges parallel to each other, and these edges are covered by 
rows of the smaller scmi-cylindric kind, inverted over them. 
The semi-cylindric kind sell at Patns, if good, for half a ru¬ 
pee a thousand. They may be used alone, by first covering 
the roof with them placed on their convex sides, and then 
placing over these another layer disposed in a contrary posi¬ 
tion. The very light potters' ware, mentioned by Buflbn, as 
made at Putna, is no longer known there, and I presume has 
merely been purchased at that city* and has come from some 
other part of India. Some such I have seen at Bombay ■, but 
it had been brought from Bussorah, In tlie account of the 
natural productions, I have mentioned the attempts of Mr. 
Law to make porcelain of a calcareous marl; but, as might 
have been expected, the manufacture was immediately aban¬ 
doned. At Bar some potters make vessels for the use of tbe 
Muhammedans, that have a kind of enamel, and may be kept 
clean by washing. They put the ware three times on the 
wheel. At the first it is formed, at the second it Is smoothed, 
and at the third it is carved. It is then carved with a pig- 
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ment made of Kbarimati (porcelain clay), Sajimati (impure 
carbonate of soda) and oil cake in equal quantities, mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of water. When dried, from five 
to seven vessels are put into a large unglazed earthen pot, 
{Matka) the mouth of which is covered with a plate and 
luted i four or five of these pots are placed in the ordinary 
kiln, and burnt as usual. The enamel is of the most hdau- 
ful white, but the work is very coarse. 

Many potters in the country make rude playthings for 
children ; but in sontc towns there are people who make these 
chiefly, and do not deal in eomiiion pots; but besides the 
toys they make the implements used in smoking, and the 
finer bottles and vessels used for cooling water. The toys 
are often painted with gaudy colours, especially white, which 
is done with mica {Aharak) or porcel.ain clay {Khari), 

At the principal towns are some persons who deal to a 
considerable extent in making bricks, contracting to supply 
all that is wanted for any building. They are called I’u- 
zayahs, and take no share in the manufacture farther than to 
employ the workmen, to advance money, and to procure the 
grounil for clay. For this they pay an annual rent to the 
owner. People of a certain class form the hricks, and at 
Patna and Sahebgunj at least use the moulds; and it is these 
alone that have been entered in the tables as brlckmakers. 
At Siibebguiij the bricks are 9 incbc.s lotig, 5 broad, and 
about 2 thick. Before going into the kiln they cost 2S ru¬ 
pees for the lac (1,00,000). Workmen of another class burn 
the bricks, and collect fuel, for which they not only use 
wood, and the thick stems of various crops, but also cow 
dung and every kind of excrement. These jwople contract 
to deliver the 1,00,000 burnt bricks at 125 rupees, and pay 
those who mould them. In works, that have been done by 
the Company the dealers (Puzayohs), on account of an ex¬ 
tensive sale, and prompt payment, have been contented widi 
156 rupees for the 1,00,000 bricks, but take somewhat more 
from common employers. At Patna the Puzayahs find fuel, 
and employ servants to burn the bricks ; but buy them ready 
for the kiln from those who mould the clay. 

The bricklayers are'far from being good workmen. Their 
plaster in particular is badly compounded, and quite new 
houses often leak with tiie first shower. Common workmen 
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are altotred from three to four rupees a month; principal 
artists often receive double. 

Lime is generally prepared by people who deal to some 
little extent, and who employ labourers to collect and hum 
the materials, which are both shells and calc.areous nodules. 
At Patna the former are chiefly employed, and are brought 
from the north side of the Ganges, A few of the dealers 
there have considerable capitals (:^ or 8000 rupees), and iin~ 
port some lime from llautasgar. At Behar, tlio.se who burn 
lime, pnrcliase the raw material from persons who collect it. 
A kiln requires 11 (ubimt 1150 lbs.) of calcareous no- 
dtilc.s, wliicli cost 1 ropee, ■'lud 8 wrMS of charcoal, which 
co.st as much. In three days the lime is burned, and is pow¬ 
dered in wooden mortars, wliilc unslaked. The lime pro¬ 
cured in this state is S mans (about (itiO lbs.) worth rupees. 
The people who burn it am the soap makers; and I liave 
already stated, that much reliance cannot be jilaced on tlicir 
accuniits of profit and los.s. 

mainr/'arl.n v of Thread, Cloth, Tape, Sirivgs, ^c .— 
Colftin as usual is by far the most common material useil in 
the cloth maiiiifactorc of these districts; and a great part of 
what is used is the ]iroduce of the country. Of this a great 
deal is fi'eed from the seed by the wiutien who spin it, and a 
part of ihis is also heaten by the same persons; but the 
Dhuniyas, who make a profession of cleaning and beating 
cottons, separate tlio seed from some, and beat the greater 
parr. Perhaps onc-tliird of them have stock enough to 
enable them to buy a little cotton, which they clean, and then 
retail. The remainder works entirely for hire. A man and 
his wife can make from 3 to 1 rupees a month. In country 
places they are very often paid in grain. At Arwal they are 
allowed sers of grain for heating 1 ser of cotton, and in 
one day a man beats 1 sers (45 s. w.) equal to about 4g lbs. 
and of course receives (>4 lbs. of grain. Those who have a 
little capital, may make 1 or 5 rupees a month. 

In every division I procured an estimate of the propordon 
of women who spin cotton, of the average quantity of cotton 
that each spins, and of the value of the thread. Such esti¬ 
mates are liable to numerous objections; but it is probable, 
when a number of them arc taken, that the errors of the one 
will be nearly corrected by those of the others, so that the 
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average will not bo far from tlio triitli. Allowing that the 
women of an ago fit to spin are one-fifth of the population, 
the estimates, that I procured, will give for the whole thus 
employed spinners. Now by far the greater part of 

til esc spin only a few hours in the ufternoon, and upon tlie 
average estimate, the whole value uf the tliread that each 
spins in a year, is worth nearly 7 rs. 2 aims, 8 pice, giving 
for the total annual value 2J,U7,277 rs. and by a similar 
average calmdatioii the riiw material, at tbe retail price, will 
amount to 12,S(J,ii72 rs. leaving a profit of 10,81,005 rs. for 
the spinners, or 8^ rs. for each, lint tliere arc many women 
who spin assiduously, and who have no interruptions from 
children or family, amt the.se make much more, especially 
where the thread is fine; there being no sort of comparison 
between the reward allowed for such, and that given to those 
who spin coarse thread. As the demand therefore for fine 
goods has for some years been constantly diminisbing, the 
women have suffered very much. Anotber calculation agrees 
so well witli tlie above, that 1 have little doubt of the general 
accuracy uf bnili. An estimate was made in each divisiuti of 
tbe miiiibcv uf looms employed, of tbe quantity and value of 
thread required annually fur each, if employed in working at 
the usual rate, and the most common kind uf goods, and the 
following is the result. 

Cuttoii llii'c'ml mjuireJ fur riiloin ctuihs, 22,29,91'!'rs.; Ju. fur rtiixid 
cloths, 1,01,7(12 rs ; <Iu. fur l.i|ic siid carpels, tciil ropes, &c. 37,126 rs.; 
do. for selling I hread, &c. 2,(100 rs.—'rulal 23,70,!iG(> rs. 

Some thread is both exported and imported. Taking the 
amount at t!ic statements which 1 received, tbe excess uf that 
imported will be worth ,"0,500, which would reduce the 
demand on the tliread of this district to about 20,4-0,350 rs. 
in place of 23,07,277 whiclt I have allowed to be spun; but 
at Bhagalpur it was said, chat 1450 rs. worth of thread was 
there imported from Patna, and at Puraniya there is imported 
to the value of 12,200 rs. of which a half probably comes 
from the same town, while the merchants here only allowed 
an export of 3,420 rs. This difference, however, is of no 
great importance, and the results of the two calculations 
agreeing within one-eiglity-seventh part form a coincidence as 
near as can be possibly expected. It must not however he 
denied, that these results were contradicted by another state- 
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went, founded on the quantity of raw material said to be 
used. The cotton said to be produced in the country is only 
valued at 1,75,000 rs. hut this is the harvest wholesale price, 
and the retail price will probably be 30 per cent, higher, 
giving in all 2,27,500 rs. The cotton mcrcliant.s of I’atna 
state tlieir imports from 10 to 12,000 manx, but 1000 must 
l)e .allowed to he used in .stuffing mattresses and quilts, leav¬ 
ing about 10,000 manx for thread, and at flic retail price 
these are worth 1 ,(i0,000 rs. giving tlius 3,87,.300 rs. of raw 
material, in place of 12,80,272. As the ijuantity required 
for thread seein.s in no manner exaggerated, and as the quan¬ 
tity of cotton ))roduced in the country has probably been 
stated witli tolerable accuracy, 1 must infer, that no de¬ 
pendence is to bo pl.aced on the reports of the merchants 
concerning the extent of their trade, of which indeed we 
shall find sofJJcicnt evidence, when we come to tre.it of the 
rxjmrts and imports. 1 am informed by Mr. Vansitart, tbe 
custom master, tliat when town duties were formerly levied 
on cotton, the quantity usually Imjiorted in one year was 
lahiCM at about .I,,30,000 rs. and tlie valuation having been 
.at lOrs. ,1 maa, this gives 3.3,000 tiuiiix, in place of 11,000. 
In this case there nonld remain for Sjdnning ;M,000 wttiix, 
which at tl'c Ti'tail price would give .3,■VI,000, imiklng the 
cost of the whole raw material 8,71,500 rs. The whole 
thread i^ spun on the small wheel common in India, and the 
implements for cleaning and beating tlie cotton ai-e no: dif¬ 
ferent from those that are usual. No rank here is considered 
as degraded by spinning. 

The dyers in these, districts arc divided into fcnir kinds, 
Rungrez, Nilgur, Ach fnrosli, and (lalalsaz. The first 
dye various colours, the second dye with iiuligo alone, the 
third with the root of the JVIorinda alone, and tlie fourth with 
/nc alone; hut some of the first class use both indigo and 
morinda. I have jirocured nothing new concerning the pro¬ 
cesses that are used by these artists, and sliall confine myself 
to mention what the Golalsaz say concerning the manner in 
■whicli they extract the dye from lac, a subject of consider¬ 
able importance, as a vast saving of freight may be liad by 
CX])orting the tlye thus prepared, and the shell lac, HJien 
both are separated frnm the sticks, to which the lac naturally 
adlien^s. A good deal of the dye thus prepared is sent to 
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Calcutta, but owing to the purchasers being natives, it is not 
of the best (juulity; for tlie native mercliants almost univer- 
versally run upon whatever is chea])est. Tlie dye thus pre¬ 
pared is called Golal. To make the best hind, take 4{) sers 
(80 s. w.) or 821bs. of stick lac, (value IJJ rs.) beat it in a 
mortar, and put it into 36 sera of water for t))rce-f[Uarters of 
an hour; then, for an eipiai length of time, tread with the 
feel the lac and water, and pour oil’ the water or infusion. 
Then tlie lac is put into an eijual ijuantity of walei and 
treated in the same manner, and this is Tejieated .1 third and 
a fourth time; the whole infusion is then lioiled to two- 
thirds, and then nro .added 20 sers of sour cnnlled milk, 
(value eight anas); the whole is then put gradually into a 
cotton cloth bag and strained. This take,-, two days, after 
which the hag and wliat renin ins in it, arc squeezed with a 
heavy weight and made into lumps about the size of a tilliei t. 
which amount to l.j ser, worth 3j rs. The lac is then melted 
and cast into little cakes, of which there arc 20 sers, worth 
10 rs. Total prodnee, 13 r.s. 12 an.ns; the materials arc 
12 rs. 8 anas, and lire-wood costs t anus, leaving 1 rupee for 
profit. For the Goial of an inferior (juality usually sent to 
Caleutta, !i sers of Tiklmr or stareh, prepared as iitre;iily 
mentioned, value 1 rupee, are added along with the milk, 
and 0 sers of the Gnlal are proeured, worth .'ll r.s. The best, 
in faet, is only made when reipiired for d^ itig silk on the .spot. 
The Hnngrez are employed mueli as in ithagidpur, .and make 
good wages. At Gaya, a family in which there were two 
adult men, and in all eight persons, eleareil, I wa.s told, 
120 rs. a year. 'I'lie indigo dyers are paid by the weight, 
and give a full blue colour to !i sers (ttj lbs.) of cotton thread 
for a rupee. 

'Die weavers, who make cloth wholly or in part of Tasar, 
silk, are confined to three vicinities, Pli.ituiia, Gaya and 
Nawada. At the first are made four qualities of goods: 
1 . Banusa 18 cubits long by 21 cubits wide, and consisting of 
Tasar and cotton warp in stripes, with cotton woof. 'This 
cloth is used for women’s petticoats. The piece sells for 
about one rupee. 2. Maghaiyas 10 cubit.s long by D cubit 
wide, value usually 12 anas. It difi'ers from the Banusa only 
in size, and is used by women for a wrapper. 3. Liinggi 
serves botli as wrappers and petticoats for women, and is 
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13 cubits long by cubits wide. The whole warp is Tasar, 
the woof is partly Tasar, partly cotton; the piece usually 
sells for 13 anas. 4. Sela, entirely of Tasar, is made of the 
same sit* with the Lunggl, and both serve the same pur¬ 
poses. The piece usually sells at rs. 

At Gaya they make some Selas, but the great article is 
the Manpuridhuti, which is in great renuest with the Mah- 
ratta pilgrims, who purchase almost the whole. A piece 
sells for 2; rs., is IS cubits long by 2| wide, and consists of 
cotton with Tasar silk borders. 

At Nawada, tbe cloth made is called simply Dliuti, and is 
of the same (luturc with the Manpuridhuti; but the pieces 
arc worth only!) anas each, being 8 cubits by 2. On making 
an estimate of the number of looms and number of pieces 
wrought, I find the following result: 
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E.ach loom requires one man and woman, tlic latter to wind, 
and to assist in warping and dying. At Piiatulia about 50 
old women are employed to wind and sell the silk thread, 
called there Tasar, while the cocoons ace called Koya. A 
woman in one month can wind Sj pons, or CHS cocoons, 
value 3^ rs,; each pon gives about 1 j Cidiatak (7(5 s. w. a 
ser), therefore 8^ pons will give s. w. 50 yVffJ 1*^5 12 s. w, 
of the Tasar sells for 1 rupee, therefore the s. w. 50-,^- are 
worth 4rs. 3; anas, leaving a profit to the spinner of 7} anas. 
At the above rate a pound avoirdupois of Tasar silk would 
cost nearly 3^ rs., tbe material at -[ircsent being dear. The 
operation of winding is performed in the same manner as at 
Bhagalpur, only no potash is used, whicli, although it no 
doubt facilitates tiie operation, may spoil the texture of the 
silk. 

The cotton weavers are numerous; those of Phatuha are 
employed in weaving cotton dbper (Khes), which the natives 
use as a dress; but the great demand is for Europeans, who 
use this manufacture for table linen. The table-cloths (Chad- 
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cliir) are made of four dimensions: first, 20 by 4J cubits, 
coininon value 10 rs.; second, 9 by I j cubits, common value 
3rs. 8 anas to 8 rs. { third, 4J by 4J cubits, common value 3 rs.; 
fourth, 4^ by 4 cubits, common value 1 rupee, 3 anas; towels 
l|by 14 , common value by score 2 rs. 8 anas. The total 
number of looms employed in this man 11 facture is stated to 
be 750, and in the staicinents which 1 received, it is supposed 
that each makes elotli to the value of (iOrs. a month. The 
whole annual value of this inanufacturf' is therefore ahoiit 
5,40,000 rs., of which the tlire.id costs 4,58,000 rs.; so that 
each loom has a profit of 108J rs. a year, but lhn;e persons 
are emjiloyed, ibe Lungri pulls the threads to form the pat¬ 
tern, the Dubarah twists the thread, and the ]>inkarui weaves. 

By far the f;i'e!iter part of the other cotton weavers is eni- 
ploj'cd in niakinj; coarse cloths for country use, but .1 gtnal 
many work at finer floods for exportation, the Company liaviiui 
[had] three factories de}>eiident 011 Patna, and five riihordi- 
natc to the other tlir(‘e, wliile native traders have eslablishetl 
22 1 louses for the pui'eliase of cloth. As the pn'ater part of 
the eloth made in every divi.sion is coarse, and as my estimate 
is founded on the kind of wliich the ^^reatest (jiianlity is made 
in each division, it is ]iriiici]ially applicable to the courser 
j^oods. According to the sta Lem cuts 1 thus received, the 
amount of thread retjuired is i7,7l,o79rs., and tlie value of 
the cloth 24,38,621 rs., leaving a profit of (i.GT,2l2rs. or 
2 Sj rs. fur each loom. It may be supjiused that the fine 
qualities of goods taken fur exportation would diminish the 
value of raw material, and increase the total value of the 
commodity; but that would nut ajqnmr to he the case. 
Although the quantity of thread is no doubt less, yet, as the 
reward fur spinning fine is much higher than that for spin¬ 
ning the coarse, the actual value is perhaps a little higher 
than I have stated, and may reduce the annual profit to 28 rs. 
a year for each loom. Further, it wouhl ajipeur, that the 
system of advances, and a good deal of the fine cloth is made 
on advance, produces its usual conse<}ucnccs; and the work¬ 
men, becoming indolent, do not make to a greater value than 
they do when working at coarse goods for ready money sale. 
In order to explain these matters, 1 have given four catimates 
in the Appendix explanatory of this manufueture; one of 
which is made up from the report of the weavers, founded 
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on tlic species of goods most eonimoitly made in each division j 
llic otlier tiiree are from the report of the Company’s native 
agents, men in general very intelligent utid well-informed, 
and, I believe, that the report with which they furnished me 
was made up by Mr. Brown, lately eomuiercial agent at 
I’atna, a gentleman upon whose aeeuracy much ivliaiiec may 
be placed. Previou.s to his time a gentleman, whom the 
natives ciill Be Ivor (proh.ahly Barber), had cnlei'cd into en¬ 
gagements with of the best weavers in the country 

round Jahanabad, iiieludirig that divi.sion, llolasgiinj, Malieli- 
gunj, and a few perhaps in Vikram, Arwal, Daudnagar, anil 
the corner of llamgar, ne.\t to that town. Each man on be¬ 
coming bound (Asamt) to the Coiiipaiiy received two rupees, 
and engaged not to work for any person until he had made 
us imieh as the Coinjiany retjuired ; and no other advance 
has ever b^'eu mailc by llic commercial residents. 'I'lie agent 
order.s each man to make a certain number of pieces of such 
or siU'h goods, and Ite is paid for each on its delivery, accord¬ 
ing to the prici stiitcil in the tallies. This shows clearly that 
the system of advances is totally unnecessary; but it is here 
pursued by all the native dealers, as keeping the workmen 
in a state of dependence little better, if so good, as slavery. 

The loom is of the imperfect structure usual in India, and 
where starch is used to facilitate the working, it is made 
from tKi' root called Kandri, which is mentioned in my ac¬ 
count of the natural productions of Blmgalpur. It must be 
observed tlmt all Indian weavers who work for common sale, 
make the woof of one end of the cloth coarser than that of 
the other, and attempt to sell it to tlic unwary by the fine 
end, although every one almost who deals with them is per¬ 
fectly aware of the circumstance, and although in the course 
of his life any weaver may not ever have an opportunity of 
gaining by this means. The same desire of illicit gain in¬ 
duces him almost universally to make the pieces somewhat 
shorter than the regular length. Stamp masters, such as 
superintend the linen manufacture in Scotland, would pro¬ 
bably he found a check against these evils, wliicli ore quit? the 
reverse of contribtiting to the real advantage of the weaver; 
but tlie power requisite to be vested in such persons could 
not, I doubt, be given to any persons to be found here 
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wiiliout producing greater abuses than those which stamp- 
masters could remedy. 

The coarse goods made for market sale are always sold as 
they come from the loom, but that intended for sale is all 
bleaehed, of which I have already given an account, and 
much of it undergoes operations by different classes of trades¬ 
men, It must be observed, that in these districts the weavers 
were bound to act as porters fot conveying the goods of tra¬ 
vellers ; and when any person of rank or authority calls upon 
the Zemindar for such, the weavers arc still required to per¬ 
form this office. On some estates they arc on tliis account 
allowed an exemption from ground rent for their houses; on 
others they are taxed at a higher than usual rate. 

In most places the washermen smooth the bleached cloth 
with a beetle; but in Behar the people who perform this 
ojieration are of a distinct profession, work at no other, and 
are called Ivuiuligars. At the same place a class of artists 
called rarchahkttsh, is employed to put all the threads in the 
bleached cloth at equal distances: the cloth made there 
being very thin, the operation of bleaching brings the threads 
into clusters, leaving many parts almost in hole.s. Three 
workmen place all the threads at equal distances with a 
wooden comb. In some other places a needle is used, and 
the workmen are called Nardlyas. Many fine jtieees of cloth 
arc ornamented at the ends with the flattened gold and silver 
wire called Badla, wliich, as the natives use tlic pieces entire, 
looks very showy. It is not woven into the cloth, but put 
in with a needle. The Badla made at Patna is too fine fur 
the purpose, and is only used for making lace or thread for 
embroidery; and what is used in the cloths of Beliar is pro¬ 
bably only copper-gilt or silvered; some such is made at 
Bar. In each piece of the Tunzebs or muslins of Behar, the 
pieces of which are two cubits wide, the Kangnigars, who 
perform this operation, stitch from five to seven hands of this 
Badla, each consisting of 350 wires. The workmen receive 
four anas for the 100, and a man can daily put in from 50 to 
70: allow that he puts in 60, and works 26 days a month, 
he will receive about irs. and 3200 cubits of the wire 
costing I rupee, he has about 3^'^ ra. a month fur profit. 

At Patna are a few women (Buta banwaiyas,) who fiower 
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clutli in the same manner as is dune at Maldeh, uf which I 
liave given an account when treating of Uinajpur. The 
Clihajwgars put gold and silver flowers on fine muslin by a 
very simple process; they stamp the cloth in the form wished, 
with common glue, and then apply gold and silver leaf, which 
adheres to the glue, and rubs off irhcre that has not been 
applied. Of course this cloth cannot be washed, but is very 
showy, and is used only on high occasions. 

Except at I’atiia, most of tlic chintz makers work entirely 
for country use, as described in the districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed, and the men here use a good deal, but women seldom 
appear in such a dress. The workmen nf this kind have not 
regular employment, but make about 5 or (3 rs, a month. Two 
men can in one day iirint a piece of calico, for which they 
get a rupee; but the <lriigs cost one-half of the money. If 
the einph yment were constant, tliis would give each 7 or 8 rs. 
a month. The tradesmen of Patna make chintz for expor¬ 
tation, and use new cloth. Some of thetn have a little capi¬ 
tal, find the riaterials and servants, and ))rint the cloth at so 
ninth a piece fur the merchants, who export it; but none 
can purchase the calico, ]iriiit it, and stand the sale of the 
chintz. A great many, indeed, cannot find the apparatus, 
and work as mere servants to the mercfiunt, who furnishes 
every thing. 1 did not. learn their processes. Alost of the 
chintz is exceedingly coarse, and is taken by tlic Portuguese 
nnd Americans; nor is the finest cijual to what comes from 
Lucknow or the city of Calcutta, much less to what is made 
in Europe. 

The jVewargars weave cotton tape; I have nothing new to 
offer on this subject. Two houses at SahebgunJ knit mittens 
of cotton. The carpet weavers make three kinds of goods. 
One is the common Sutrunji, made entirely of cotton; and 
another consists of Sutrunjis, of which the warp is cotton 
and the woof woollen, hut striped and worn in the same man¬ 
ner with those made entirely of cotton. The loom employed 
ui weaving hot!) these is horizontal, without cither treadles 
or reed, and the warp is stretched out tlie whole length and 
breadth of the picec hi tended to be wrought. The woof is 
not thrown across witii u shuttle, but is passed through by 
several workmen, who bring the threads close together with 
wooden combs in place uf a reed. The narrowest piece re- 
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quires two men, and 8 or 10 are often employed nt this awk¬ 
ward labour. The third kind resembles the Wilton carpets 
of England, and consists of a woollen pile wrought into cotton 
warp and woof: these carpets are very handsome, and the 
workmen put in the pile with great dexterity, and form the 
flowers very neatly without looking at a pattern. The warp 
is placed vertically, and the various coloured worsted hangs 
down from bobbins between the warp and the workmen. 
The woof is passed by the hand and driven home hy the 
comb. The carpet makers of Daudnagar, originally from 
Delhi, are the most skilful, and seem to be in easy circum¬ 
stances, and in one shop 1 found 1(1 men weaving, besides 
dyers and spinners. The carpets made for common sale are 
4-^ cubits long and 2^ broad, and are used by the natives for 
bedding, or for a seat. When large ones for covering the 
floors of rooms are wanted by Europeans, they must be 
commissioned. 'J'he small carpets sell usually on tlic spot nt 
1 1 jf rs.; each retpiires 1 ser of cotton thre.id 4 J anas, 
wool i sors = 1 rupee, dying 4 anas, this is done by the 
wc.avers, and it is spun by their women; two men flnish two 
pieces in three days, or about 5il pieces a month, and these 
are worth 117] rs.: the materials and dying drugs will cost 
71){§ rs., leaving a profit of 17j J rs. for the work of two men 
and probably two women. At Patna the following estimate 
was given concerning the common cotton sitrinjcs, usually of 
the same sire with the small carpets; each re(]uires one ser 
thread (7(1 s. w.) worth 10^ anas, and dying ana; the 
value is, 18 anas, two men make one piece in two days, and 
each has only 1 ^ ana a day profit. 

All the blanket weavers, as in other districts are shepherds. 
The 50 houses in Daudnagar were said to make annually 
3,000 blankets, and at this rate the whole in these districts 
would make only 38,840 mure than which are used in the 
country; but everywhere in Bengal the blankets in use, arc 
alleged to come from Patna. At that city however, no such 
thing is* acknowledged, and 2,500 rs. worth of blankets are 
said to be annually imported, while only 7,050 rs. worth are 
exported. Another estimate procured at Jahanabjid would 
give rather a greater return. A man weaving and a woman 
spinning can in four days make a blanket five cubits by three, 
and worth one rupee. Allow that they work 26 days in the 
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month, they will make 18 blankets a year, worth 78 rs. Each 
blanket requires 4J sers (at 52 s. w.) or lb. six of wool, worth 
12 anas, so that the man and woman earn only 19; rs. a year; 
but every man has sheep, and the value of llie wool goes 
towards his subsistence, the wethers sold probably pay every 
charge. 

At the rate here stated, the numbers of weavers would 
make 43,992 blankets of tiie best quality worth an equal 
numlmr of rupees; but as many smaller arc made, and as the 
average value docs not exceed 12 anas, we may suppose, that 
the actual number made may be about 58 or 59,000, and this 
would require much more than the wool, which the sliecp 
estimated to be in these districts could produce; especially 
as some is used for carpets. TIic wool of all the slieep, yottng 
and old, is used intermixed. 

The Taslibaf weave cloth of gold or silver; the latter is by 
far the most common. The warp is ])roper silk, the woof is 
the flattened wire called liadla. it is not figured. It is 
chiefly used by rich men for sashes, or mantles to throw 
round their children's shoulders. The pieces are from three 
to right cubits king, .and from one to two cubits wide, and sell 
from 5 to 30 rs. The Gotasaz make gold and silver lace of 
the same ma!,'rials. It is mostly sent to Calcutta and Moor- 
slicdabail, where it is considered inferior to that from i^.urope, 
or even to that of iienares, but it is su])eriur to that from 
China. It is of two kiiids, Kenari which is from 1 to 3 inches 
wide, and Gota which is from onc-cighth to seven-eighths of an 
inch broad. Some of the lace, which they make is of copjier- 
gilt, or silvered by the workmen of Bar. 

The Bntwaiya or Kalabatu make gold .ind silver thread, 
twisting (be flattened wire {badla) round silk. This is sent 
to Moorshedabad, Calcutta and Uliaka, and is used by em¬ 
broiderers, and those who flower muslin. The Alakbaiids 
make little strings and tassels, that are ornamented with gold 
and silver, and oflen with pearls and jewels, and are usually 
hung to the handle of the daggers, which natives of rank 
wear in their girdle. Individuals carry these ornaments 
to different parts, but merchants do not export them on a 
large scale. The Patwars knit strings as usual in other dis¬ 
tricts, and make also fringes. They use not only the pru[)er 
silk, but also that called Tasar, and even cotton. Those of 
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Patna are reckoned very good workmen. Tlie Nakada wind 
and twist the silk to render it fit for the use of the Patwars, 
and the makers of cloth of gold and silver, of lace, and of 
gold and silver thread. The winding is rather diflicult, as 
the hanks and clews of raw silk, as prepared by the n.itives, 
are exceedingly ill contrived ; and no one, who is not expert, 
can take off one yard without breaking. 

The Kangjar make ropes of the grasses called Sahe and 
Muj. They twist them by means of two cylinders turned by 
a string, first drawn one way and then the other, hut the 
cylinders turn always in the same direction. This is a motion, 
although known in Europe, not much used there, and which 
at first sight appears very extraordinary. The Kangjars 
mentioned in the list have obtained a fixed residence; but 
the people of this profession are in general vagrants, and 
many such are constantly travelling through the country, at 
least in fair weather. 

Of ihe manufucture of Sugar .—In every part of these 
districts several of the confectioners prepare the kind of 
coarse sugar called iihukkur, which in fact is entirely similar 
to the Muscavado sugar of Jamaica, and is prepared by putting 
some of the thin extract of sugar-cane into coarse sackelotli 
bags, and by putting a weight on these to squeeze out the mo¬ 
lasses. According to the care witli wliicli the operation is per¬ 
formed, the Shukkur amounts to from one-half to twenty-five 
fortieths of the whole. At Behar, where the thin extract was 
worth 1 ^ r. for 40 sets, or 82 lb. nearly, and where this quan¬ 
tity gav^ 25 sers of Shukkur, these were valued at IBJ anas, 
and the 15 sers of molasses were valued at 5’ anas, so that 
for performing this trifling operation the workmen had a gain 
of anas, and the Shukkur sells for about 2 rs. 8 anas an 
hundred weight. 

At Behar there arc 1.5 houses of the Mahuri tribe, w'here 
refined sugar is made by placing 25 sers of the Shukkur in 
a basket, and on the surface is Imd some of the aquatic jdants 
usually employed to refine sugar. In this district tlic Valis- 
neria spiralis is not so common as in Bengal, but is always 
preferred, when it can be procured. When it cannot, the 
Serpicttla eerticillata of Dr. Roxburgh, and several Potomo- 
gelons arc used. Aficr standing three days, about 2^ sers 
of refined sugar are scraped from the surface, and more plants 
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are applied, and this is repeated, undl (be Avhole Shukkur has 
been exhausted. From the 25 sers of Shukkur, it is alleged, 
that on an average there arc procured eight sers of this raw 
sugar worth 14 anas, and IT sers of molasses wortli sis anas, 
so that the profit on tlie operation is ana. It can only be 
performed in the heats of spring. It is alleged, that the 
whole of the raw sugar made by these 15 houses amounts to 
about 300 mans, and that the Shukkur sold, is worth 7,0(X) rs. 
At this rate the quantity of Shukkur will be 1,40,3342 sere, 
which will require rather more than 5,073 mans of extract 
worth 7,46Gi rs. and the profit will be about 1,,585 rs. ; and 
there will be also procured 2,240 mans of molasses worth 
about 2,053 rs. Farther the 32 mans of raw sugar worth 
1,287^ rs. will require 1,500 mans of extract worth 1,875 rs. 
of which 1,200 mans will be molasses worth about 1,058^ rs. 
leaving a profit of 471 rs. The whole profit of the 15 houses 
being therefore 2,056 rs. each will have 137 rs. which seems 
to agree will) appearances. Most of this sugar is consumed 
in the vicinity, and ispurchased as made by petty traders, who 
dispose of it at the weekly markets, nor are any advances 
made either by these or to the farmers, w)io rear the cane. 

Neither arc any advances made by the sugar makers of 
Ketsa, who prepare their sugar f C/tiniJ, by boiling, who are 
more wealthy men than those of Qchar, and whose works are 
called Kolsar or God am, of which there are 20. They give 
me the following acci^unt of the manner in which they manage 
10 mans (400 sers, or 821 lbs.) of extract, which is probably 
less inspissated, than that in the vicinity of Bar, it gives 
only onc-half of its quantity of Shukkur, and sella onc-fiftb 
cheaper; su that in order to form Shukkur, the extract is 
first squeezed in coarse bags of sackcloth, containing eaclt 
about 401bs. It is afterwards squeezed into bags of strong 
cotton cloth, containing each about 30 lbs. Of ilie Shukkur 
1 man (82 lbs.) is put into an earthen vessel, willi about 41 lbs. 
of water, and boiled for about 24 minutes. About this time a 
froth has arisen on the surface, and then 4 lbs. of milk and 
8 lbs. of water arc gradually added, while the liquor continues 
to be boiled fior three hours. It is then strained through a 
cotton cloth spread on a basket, and the strained liquor is 
called Sira, from whence perhaps our word sirup. The Sira 
is again boiled for about 24 minutes in small eortlien vesseb, 
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each containing from 4 to 6 lbs. The contents of the whole 
are emptied into a large earthen cooler called a A^atl, which 
has in its bottom a hole, that is plugged with a bamboo. 
After the liquor has stood two or three days in the Natl, tlic 
bamboo is pulled up, and the treacle is allowed to flow for two 
days. The aquatic plants are then applied two Ungers thick, 
and in two days there are cleaned about 6 lbs. of sugar, 
which are scraped off, and the plants again a})plicd. Three 
ntant (2461b5.) of boiled liquor in one cooler give I Man of 
sugar, and 2 marts of treacle, and require 30 diiys to be ex¬ 
hausted. The sugar forms into grains, that in this country 
are considered too large for sale. It is therefore reduced to 
a fine powder by putting it in a bag, on which a man treads 
with his feet. Each factory in a month may make ahout 100 
mans of pot extract into sugar, and the expense and profits 
are said to be as follows: 

To 100 C5I23411'S,) nwns of extract, KKlrs.; to ox hire for bringing it to 
the woiks, 2rs.; to eartlien ])f,ts, 2 rj. 6 anas ; to fuel (eow dung), d rs.; 
to tWD labourers, 4 rs.: to milk, 2 rs.: to aijiiatie jiLauts, 2 rs.; lu Uoti^e 
rent, 2 ns. ; to bags, 1 r.; to profit, 2!) rs. 10 anas.—To I id, 14!) rs. liy 
5t) mans molasses (CAftoifnJ, 27 rs.; by ,'10 tnatis (fxnrnyrv) treacle, 20 rs ; 
by 17 man! sugar, 1D2 rs.—Total, 14!) rs. 

They only work five months in the year; so tliat each house 
will gain 148 rs.; but they also make a good deal of bhukkur, 
although the exact quantity I do not know, and they make 
a small quantity of a coarse sugar called Burn, the process fur 
which I did not learn. I'heir gain however, is not less than 
160 rs. a year. The sugar is considered as somewhat in¬ 
ferior to that made in Dinapur. It is not adequate to the 
consumption of these districts. 

Of the saline substances manufactured here, the must itn])or- 
tant by far is nitre. In the account of the natural productions, 
I have mentioned the circumstances under which the saline 
earth is found; and the mixture of muriate of soda and nitrate 
of potash, which usually prevails in the saline mutter, that 
nature prepares, has given rise to an idea, that the same brine 
can be converted either into the former, or into the latter 
according to the manner in which it is boiled. The workmen 
pretend, that, according as they please, they will from the 
saline earth as scraped in the villages make either nitre alone, 
cuUnary salt alone, or both. With regard to the two former 
there is little difficulty, because by the taste they can nscer- 
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tain what aalinc efflorescence- contains much nitre, or what 
contains much culinary salt; but when they asserted, that of 
two portions of the same brine, they would make the one into 
nitre and the other into culinary salt, I was much puzzled, 
and desired them to go tlirough the process. They accord¬ 
ingly selected saline earth, which contained both the salts, 
and in the usual manner procured from it a dirty brine, such 
tis is commonly made in the operation for obtaining nitre; 
this was divided into two portions; the one intended to be 
made into culinary salt was evaporated until near dryness, 
when it becainc soi't like day; and when cold, it formed a 
dirty saline mass, that deflagrated on the coals without any 
decrepitation; but still the quantity of muriate of soda that 
it contains, renders it eatable. The other jiortion of the 
brine was only ev.aporaled until it showed a tendency to crys¬ 
tallize when dropped on a plate, and was then strained 
tlirough a rlotli and placed to coo), when of course the nitre 
shot into liiie crystals. The lirine wliicli reniaiiieil, on being 
evaporated to dryness, gave a salt much freei' from earthy 
iiiipurilics tlian what was called culiiuiry salt, and it con- 
laioed a greater nrn|iorliun of muriate of soda, as when 
placed on biiruiiig coals it not only dtdlagrated, but decrepi¬ 
tated. In f.ict by the usual process employed in making 
nitre, this brine would have been again boiled and ctioled 
twice, and tlien tlie nitre liaving been mostly separated, the 
ri'iuaiiiing brine would Iiave contained an almost pure munate 
of soda, and this in fact is usually procured liy tlie woikmen 
who make nitre, while tlie muriate that is formed during the 
first lioitiugs, is removed as it falls to the liottom of the ves¬ 
sels. i am assured that llie culinary salt thus procured is at 
least equal in quantity to the nitre, and sells fur double the 
price given liy the (h'lniiauy to tin; workmen for that article, 
llesides, several otluT saline earths ai‘e found in the province 
of Ik’har, witli whiclk the salt from Calcutta is supposed to 
be adulterated. 

The lollouing is tlie inunner of refining the nitre at the 
Company's iliicf factory;—About lu nuins (tiOO sers) of crude 
nitre are put into a large coj>]jer vessel containing 50 pots 
(fr/>fir<ix of 15 sers each) of boiling water. When dissolved, 
llie brine is taken out witit small earthen pots suspended by 
strings, and poured into large earthen vessels, which contain 
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each about 6 gharas. In these it stands about an hour to 
allow the earth to subside. The clear brine is then put into 
earthen pots {nods), containing each about 45 sers, where it 
remains a day, but no more clay subsides. The whole is then 
emptied into the copper, and boiled about hours. To the 
hot liquor are then added 30 mans of crude nitre, and, when 
disBolred, the whole is put into the pots, where it stands 
about 24 minutes, during which it is scummed and the earth 
is allowed to subside. The brine is then put into the nads, 
where it remains a day, and deposits 5 or 6 sers of the finest 
and largest crystals of nitre. Some water is then added to 
the clay that has subsided, and having washed out the saline 
particles, is called wioron-riw. This is added to the ley {ras), 
which is again treated with 30 inanF of crude nitre, and this 
is repeated until the whole crude nitre is boiled. The nitre 
of the subsequent boilings is smaller than that of the first, 
but all are mixed together. A hundred taans of crude nitre 
give 60 mans of refined. The old clay from about the nads, 
after being kept a year, gives nitre by the usual process. 
The rainy season is the most favourable for refining nitre. 
Ashes are not necessary to complete the formation of the 
nitre, and are only added when the soil is rather stiff. About 
20 baskets, each containing 25 or 30 sers (50-60 lbs.) of the 
safine earth, give 60 sers of brine {ras). This boilcfl and 
cooled gives a nitre called Gad or Dhoya. The ley rctiiaining 
after the crystallization is called Kalii, and when boiled and 
cooled givea a nitre called Rasi. The ley tlien remaining is 
U called Jarathi; and when boiled and cooled gives a nitre of 
the same name. The remaining liquor, called Pachhari, is 
boiled for a culinary salt, called Khara, or Pakuya-nimak; 
but, when the ley is poured into the cooler to allow the nitre 
to crystalfize, a quantity of the same culinary salt is always 
found in the bottom of each pot in which the evaporation has 
been conducted. The quantity of this salt usually equals 
that of the nitre, and another boiling would render it much 
superior to the salt made at Calcutta. The workmen allege 
that during the season, which lasts six months, each Bbatthi 
or fire makes only T mans of this crude nitre, for each of 
which they get about 1 r., and the man consists of 42J sers of 
80 sicca weight, or 87^ lbs. This statement, I am assured, is 
quite wrong, aa the Zemindars have hitherto contrived to ex- 
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act ille^lly at least C or 7 rs. a year irom each furnace. A 
very intelligent agent of the commerdai resident assures me, 
that the quandty of crude nitre made in these districts is not 
less than 8,000 rnana, or 14 mans for each furnace, which, 
aOer paying the rent, will leave only about 7 rs. profit to the 
manufacturer, who could not live by such a pittance, did not 
he make a good deal of the salt that will be next mentioned, 
and did not he make the Pakuya salt from the nitrous earth. 
I supjiose bis real earnings may be 14 mans of nitre = 14 rs.; 
14 mans of Pakuya jsitlt = 17j rs,; 2 mans of Dhar= 4rs,;— 
Total, 35J rs. Deduet 7 rs, for rent, and the profit will be 
rs. About one man, one woman, and two boys or girls, 
are usually employed at each furnace for six months. The 
566 furnaces will therefore give about 8,000 won* of crude 
nitre in the season. Were it made worth the while of the 
manufacturer {shorahpuz) the quantity might no doubt be 
greatly increased; although the workmen allege that the 
])Coplc here, on account of jealousy, will not allow them to 
scrape their walls, and on these the best nitre is furmeil. 

I am informed that the makers of nitre prepare a salt 
called Dliar-Nlm’xk; and I am inclined to think that tlie 
quantity is considerable, and that mucli pains are bestowed 
in concealing the manufacture, because, though I inquired at 
every Thiinah after saline earths, I no where heard of this 
kind, tuitil the people employed in the Company's factories 
gave me the information. This salt is said to he found efflo¬ 
rescing on the surface of many parts at a distance from vil¬ 
lages, and is called by the same name {Rc/ier) witli t])c soda, 
which cfRoresces in a similar manner, and it was probably 
owing to this identity of names that it escaped my notice. It 
is no doubt the same with the Beldar salt of Puraniya; and, 
according to the information I have received, is prepared in 
the same manner as I have described in the account of that 
district. It forms a granular culinary salt, and although 
rather bitter, sells at 2 rs a man, or double what is allowed 
for nitre. Of course the makers of nitre prefer as much as 
possible the manufacture of the Dhar, and prepare the nitre 
merely as a cloak for the illicit employment. It is usually 
supposed that the culinary salt from Cjilcutta is adulterated 
at Patna with a salt called Kharj, which is a purgative salt 
made iu Tiralmt, and used for giving to cattle, and in the 
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manufactures of leather and red lead. 1 cannot take upon 
myself positively to contradict tliis supposition, because an 
investigation, such as I have above recommended, would be 
necessary to come at the truth. 1 am inclined, however, to 
think that this common opinion is a mistake, and that the 
salt used to adulterate what is imported from Calcutta is this 
Dhar, or another called Khar, which comes from Tirahut, 
and 'which, I am informed, is different from the Khari. 1 
conclude, indeed, that this Khar is in fact the same with the 
Dliar of Behar, or the Bcldnri salt of Puraniya, because it 
sells at the same price, is said to be found in similar situations, 
and to be prepared in nearly the same manner; but it i.s said 
to come to market in solid cakes, which may be owing merely 
to the ley having been evaporated to dryness. Besides no 
Dhar is made in Tirahut, nor is any Khar m.Tde in Behar, 
which, considering the vicinity of the districts, is a presump¬ 
tion that the s.amc substance is called by different names. 1 
am told that from 1,">|000 to 20,000 mans of these salts are 
annually brought to Patna. 

As the subject of these saline matters is very curious and 
important, 1 hope I shall he excused for mentioning wli.at I 
once had an opportunity of observing in (lie Tirahut disirict. 
The salt called Khari is made from the saline earth, ■whicli 
effloresces on the surface of several places. It is scraped as 
usual, and collected at the furnace. A little lice straw is 
first placed on the ground, and covered with the saline earth 
to about four inches in thickness. The straw is then burned, 
and the burnt matter is covered with a foot of straw, and 
that by four inches of saline earth, when this straw also is 
burnt, and the same is repeated seven times ; after which the 
heap is covered with some fire-wood, w'hich is burned. Tlie 
burned saline matter (/jani) is then put into a cistern of clay, 
and about 3,000 sers, or 6,000 lbs, of water are jiuiircd upon 
it. Next day the workmen take out the uppermost part of 
the matter, which had been put into the cistern, and from 
whence this water has washed the saline parts, and add as 
much more water, and this is repeated again and again, until 
all the salt has been extracted, and nothing re mains in the 
cistern but brine. This is then allowed to flow from a cock, 
and is evaporated in from 30 to 'lO earthen pots, placed in a 
row over a trench, which serves as a furnace, the fuel being 
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put in at one end, and the smoke coming out at the other. 
The evaporation is carried to dryness; but the Kliari turns 
out of iliree different qualities, which is attributed to cir¬ 
cumstances in the burning that are beyond the controiil of 
the artists. Wlien the operation has succeeded well, they 
pn)cure a whitish salt in grains, which is called Pliulkhari, 
and is that given to cattle. It sells at 88 sets (72 s. w.) or 
1781 lbs. fur the rupee. When the operation has less suc¬ 
cess, a more impure salt called Sindur-K.hari is procured, 
and is used in the preparation of red lead. It is sold at 116 
sers for the rupee, Wiien the operation is least •successful, a 
very black salt is procured in a solid mass. It is called 
Chamari-khari, being used by tanners, .and sells at 112 sera 
for the rupee. All these I have refined into a very fine 
purging salt, which in its crystals entirely resembles Glau¬ 
ber's salt, I'ut its taste is not near so strong or disagreeable. 

The amount of the exports and Imports as taken from the 
traders, is given in the Appendix*. These districts arc most 
]mi)(Uictive of rice, and that of Patna is celebrated througliuut 
llengal for its fireness, 

1 have not included the articles imported by European 
aliopkeepcrs and tr.adcrs for the Europeans, or by gentlemen 
for their own ';onsumption, although the amount must be 
very considerable, but 1 know not Its extent. Very good 
shoes, boots, and harness, are made at Danapur, by Eu¬ 
ropeans, and a little is exported. 

Here are several merchants called Aratiyas, who receive 
goods from merchants at a distance, and dispose of them by 
commission, taking upon themselves the responsibility fur the 
purchaser, on which account they are men of property or 
credit. They also purchase on commission, and transact 
business at the custom house for merchants at a distance. 

The term Goldar here is usually applied to considerable 
merchants, who deal by wholesale in grain (Gullah), and in 
various other articles included under the general title Ke- 
rana. Some deal In grain alone, some deal only in the other 
articles, and others deal in the whole; but all are in common 
called Goldars, or Mahajans. Chunilal of Bukblyarpur is 


• Dr. Biubsnan |pr» thio table as he received it, without vouching for 
its accuracy.—[B*-] 
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t))e most considerable mcrcliant of this kind, and is supposed 
to send snuually to Calcutta grain to the value of l,fl0,0(X) rs. 
but lie has factories in several districts. Many of them are 
of the Jain religion, and these are not called Keiigiyas, as is 
done in Bengal. A very few retailers arc called G old a rs, 
but they purchase in consiilcrablc (juantities. The terms 
Gullah and K.erana are in universal use, but I cannot receive 
any satisfactory definition of them. Grain is usually said to 
be Gullah, but mustard and linseed are here reckoned Ke- 
rana, and the articles reckoned uiuh-r tlic latter tenn seem to 
differ in almost every district, ami often in every market. 
Iron, salt, and bctle nut seem to be the articles most uni¬ 
versally received as such; but the other meluls, sugar, and 
other sweets, ghiu, oil, tobacco, ginger, turmeric, and various 
drugs, cocoa nuts, and sackcloth, arc often included. 

Some Gosaings at Daudnagar deal in the same articles, 
but arc not called Goldars. They retain their title, due only 
to saints, although they have entered keenly into the con¬ 
cerns of the world. 

The dealers in cloth are of the next importance, and as I 
have said, have 22 factories (I'archuiiiya kothis) scattered 
througli these districts for purchasing and bleaching muslins 
and calicoes, a considerable jiortion of wliich last they have 
made into chintz. Tliey also deal in silks, both proper and 
tasar; and in woollens, such as hti carpets and blankets. 
Some bankers (Surrafs) deal not only in the precious metals 
and coin, but in cotton cloth. European woollens and shawls 
are dealt in by the highest description of bankers, called 
KothiwaJs. 

At Behar 1 obtained the following estimate of the expcnce.s 
and profits attending the trade in cotton cloth. 

To one Kot] Of 20 pieces of Tnneelis, 'tO cul>ifs by 2, .W r; ; to blescb- 
ing, 1 r. 10 anas j to pJueiog tlie tlircails at o(|ris1 (tislunecii, 4 anas ; to 
bcctiing, 2 anas ; 10 oniiiuienting with silver wire, .1 anas, 3 piec; lu 
brokerage, 13 anas; tu custumi, at I’aina, i r'-. Duiiav; l<i ux hire to 
Patna, 3 anas, f> plee; tn boat lore to Tale ill I a, 1 r. S anas.—Total 
69 rs. 6 anas, 9 pice. The goods sell at troin 70 to 75 rs, say on an ave¬ 
rage, 72 ri. H anas.—Profit l.'t rs. 2 anas, 3 pice, or 22 per cent.; bcaideB, 
IT it it exported, the drawback is received on the cloth nl the Calcutta 
value of 72t rs, while the duty is piud only on the Patna price. 

Next in importance to those who deal in cloths, arc the 
dealers in cotton, at least those of Patna. Next to these are 
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two hoases at Fatna, who deal in shoes, and have the title of 
Mahajan, as their capital is considerable, although their 
profession is degrading. 

The druggists (Pasaris) are next in importance, although 
not only some of the Goldars import drugs, but the highest 
description of bankers, the Kotbiwals, do the same; dealing 
chiefly in the foreign spicerics, sandal wood, and metals. By 
far the greater part of the Pasaris are mere retailers. 

The Gotasuz deal by wholesale in gold and silver wire, 
leaf, thread lace, and cloth, which they both export and sell 
to the Parchuuiyas, who are retailers. 

Most of the Manihari goods are imported by one banker, 
a very rich man, and chiefly consist of heads and looking 
glasses. The other dealers, except eight, and these are not 
rich, purchase from him, or deal in articles made here, espe¬ 
cially in th' glass ornaments called I'ikli, and are retailers. 

One dealer in timber trades to a very considerable extent, 
sending agents to Gorakpur and Nathpur, and transmitting 
the timber to C dcutta. 

.Some persons (Khattik Mahagan) deal by wholesale in hot 
seasoning. Six p arsons, Subzifurosh, import vegetables and 
bruit, and do not retail. 

Merchants who come in boats, sell an investment, and 
purchase another, are not so numerous as in Bengal; but a 
good many come to Patna thed Bar and to Phatuha, and a few 
to Arwal, Sherpur, and Durlyapur. Besides these, some 
merchants on a small scale, who cannot afford to have fac¬ 
tories for the purchase of cloth, resort annually to Behar, 
Helsa, Phatuha, Vikram, and Daudnagar, purchase a small 
investment, and carry it to their usual places of residence. 
Those who come in boats are called Beruni, purchase chiefly 
wheat, the finest kind of rice (Basmati], and the pulse called 
Ghana (Ciccr arietinam); and bring chiefly salt, betle-nut, 
cocoa-nut, and iron. The dealers in cloth are called Par- 
chuniyas, a name given also to several kinds of retailers; and 
they bring chiefly ready money, or sometimes a little wlk 
cloth. 

These are all the descriptions of persons except some ma¬ 
nufacturers, who deal in wholesale alone, and the total num¬ 
ber of such is very inconsiderable; but a great many shop¬ 
keepers, who retail, both import and export a little. Such 
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indeed usuallj abstain froin rciailing with their own hand, 
but they hire a servant, or employ a kinsman to attend the 
shop. These are what in Puraniya are called Mahajans, 
and the other four divisions of shopkeepers mentioned in the 
account of that district exist here also, although among the 
natives little attention is paid to such distinctions, which arc 
indeed understood, but are not applied so regularly as in 
Puraniya, A great many of the shopkeepers are here called 
Fbrosh, a Persian word, or Phariya, a Hindi term; hut they 
are not synonymous, the former in general retailing very 
small quantities, and the latter selling nothing under the 
value of an ana or two; but both Dokandars and Paikars, 
who in Puraniya deal in the two above-mentioned manners, 
are temu in common use* The term Parchuniya is applied 
to a few petty shopkeepers, who seem to differ little from 
the Phariyas; nor do 1 know in what the difference consists. 
The term Amdeh waleh i« not here known. The various 
descriptions of shopkeepers are as follow. 

Khichri-furosh are the same with those, who in Bengal are 
called Mudi, and deal by retail in most of the articles in 
which the Goldars trade. They all sell grain, cleaned, split, 
or ground for use, salt, and extract of sugar cane. Many of 
them sell prepared tobacco; some sell hot seasoning, drugs, 
platters made of leaves, cotton, and fire-wood, and exchange 
money; and a few sell oil, ghiu, and cotton cloth. Here 
they do not entertain strangers. Their usual capital is from 
10 to So rs.* but a few have as high as 1500, and some have 
less than 10. In Patna they formerly supplied customers on 
credit; but their losses became so heavy, that this custom 
has been abandoned. 

The Pinda-furosh arc a set of Rajputs, who as has been 
menfioned in the topography, have the exclusive privilege of 
supplying the pilgrims at Gaya with the offerings of grain, 
sugar, and gbiu, which are presented in worship. There 
were originally only \2 shops, but these have now multiplied 
to 60 families, and these have again subdivided into about 
100 houses. Formerly they paid to Government 3,000 rs. a 
year, and one-eighth of their whole receipts to the Gayawal 


* These facts give a carious inugbt into the relations of society in a 
ineroaatUe point of view.—[Eo.] 
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Brahmans. Mr. Seton removed the tax, but this indulgence, 
like many others that have been made in the Company’s ter¬ 
ritories, has produced no relief to the persons for whose 
benefit it was intended; for the Gayawals now take five- 
sixteenths of the sales. The prices for the ofieringa are 
fixed. Those who worship in the Phalgu atone pay Sanaa, 
the second class pays \ anas, the third class, if from Hin¬ 
dustan proper, pays 13 anas, from Bengal, 14 anas, ifMab- 
rattas, IJ r. Those of the fourth or highest class, if from 
Hindustan or Nepal, pay 1 r. if from Bengal 18 anas, if Mah- 
rattas3 rs. The reason why the Matirattas pay so much more 
than the others is, that they offer by a ser of 73 s. w. while 
the others give only 48 s. w. These Pinda Furosh, notwith¬ 
standing their number, make a very comfortable living, and 
have mostly brick houses. 

Gullah Paikars sell grain, but not in smaller quantities 
than 5 sers at a time. They seldom sell the pulse split, and 
never sell meal. They have capitals of from 25 to 1000 ra. 
and purchase from the farmers and petty dealers (Beparis.) 

Parchuniyas, who deal in grain, are the same with the 
Kathengjas of Pi'raiiiya, that is, sell all kinds of grain, except 
rice. Their capitals arc from 50 to 400 rs., and they retail 
in very small r|Oantities. Gullah-Phariyas deal only in grain, 
but sell the smallest quantities that are required, and have 
no larger capitals than the khichri-furosh. The Nemaki- 
Paikars deal in salt, in the same manner as the GuUah Pai¬ 
kars deal in grain, and purchase from the merchants. Their 
capitals are from 100 to 500 rs. Those of Behar deal also 
in tobacco, ^nger, turmeric, and black pepper. The Nemaki 
Fhariyas retail salt in trifling quantities, except in Patna and 
Daudnagar, where some are rich, and have capitals of from 
100 to 4,000 rs. There are Paikars, who deal separately in 
ghiu and in sweets, and some who deal in both. They ret^ 
in quantities not less than 5 sers, and have capitals similar to 
those who deal in salt. Those who deal in sugar and sweets 
alone are luually called KhangrsariyaB*, and sometimes 
Gurhas. There are also Pariyas, who deal it^ the above 
articles, selling very .-mall quantities, and having very small 
capitals. Oil is chiefly retailed by those who express it from 
the seed, but much is sold by those who do nothing else, 
although the greater part, being of the same caste (Tkfi) with 
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those who make the oil, are not among the natives distin¬ 
guished from these arHsts. Most of these sell their oil in the 
streets. There are others who deal in oil alone, and according 
to the extent of their capitals are called Paikars, or Fbariyas. 
Some of the oil Paikars are not, however, retailers ; but make 
advances to those who express the oil, and send large quan¬ 
tities to Patna for wholesale. Some of the Kbattiks, or 
Merchai Furosh, are Paikars ; but these are confined to Ma- 
rusgunj, or Marufgunj, in Patna, and import the hot season- 
ittge which they retail from the north side of the Ganges. 
The other persons of this description are all petty retailers, 
swne of whom have shops, and others are hucksters, who 
sell in the streets. Their capitals may be from 1 to 50 rs. 
Those who retail tobacco-leaf as imported are called Tamaku- 
Phariyas, and generally sell also molasses. None of them 
have more than 100 rs. capital, buying a few bags at a time. 
Some Pasaris also sell these articles. Both supply the per¬ 
sons who chew, or who prepare the tobacco for smoking. 
The Pasaris make and sell some snufF. Some people, called 
Sulfahwatehs, sit in the street, and supply p-issengers with 
water, and the smoke of tobacco and hemp, having all the 
necessary apparatus. The Gangja Furosh retail hemp huds 
prepared fur smoking, and all pay duty for a licence. One 
of them is possessed of a large capital (30,000 rs.), and im¬ 
ports almost tlie whole of what is used. Fach of the others 
may have 100 or 200 rs. The Tambulis retail betle-leaf and 
the lime used in chewing; a few in shops, but mostly in the 
streets. They arc not all of the Tambuli caste. They have 
as capitals from 8 anas to 50 rupees, except in Patna, where 
some have to the extent of 500 rs. The Gandhi deal in rose 
water, perftimed oils and essences, tooth powder, and the 
finer kinds of implements used for smoking. They have 
capitals of from 100 to 1,000 rs. The perfumes are also 
retailed by those who make them. Some Pasaris, or drug¬ 
gists, as I have mentioned, are merchants, who deal by whole¬ 
sale; but the common druggists are shapkeepers, although 
several that retail have some capital, and import their own 
goods i hut these do not sell trifles under the value of a 
rupee. Many retail in the streets, and some sell salt. 

Paper in most small towns is sold by the Pasaris, or drug¬ 
gists, or by the Khichri-furosh, who deal in Pasari goods; 
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but in PatoR some Bhopkeepers {Kaguxi) sell nothing else, 
except blank books Ibr keeping accounts. Some of them 
purchase the paper rough, and have it smoothed by the Mo- 
hurahdar. Their capitals are from 40 to 150 rs. Some 
persons of the Kajasiha tribe hawk about the streets the 
books in the profane language that are most commonly read. 
Two Brahmans in Patna hawk almanacks made at Benares. 

Some druggists sell soa]>, and some of those who deal in 
tobacco do the same; but it is most commonly sold by Pai' 
kars, who advance money to the makers, and retail it in any 
quantity that is wanted. None of tlieir capitals exceed 100 rs. 
The impure soda called Sajiin.stti is sold by some druggists; 
but some Paikars retail nothing else, and purchase it from 
the west-country mcrch.mts, by whom it is imported. They 
sell the smallest quantities, and have capitals of from 100 to 
^00 rs. f :itton, both in tlic seed and the wool alone, is 
retailed partly by those who clean it {I)hvtiii/as), partly by 
the Khichri-furosh, .ind partly by traders who deal in nothing 
else,-and who, -ccording to t)ie extent of their dealings, are 
called Paikars cr Phariyas. Pew of the latter have shops, 
l>’tt go about I'ror' market to market. The Paikars bring a 
considerable quantity at a time from Patna, and retail part 
themselves, and sell part to the Phariyas. 

The persons who retail cloth (Bueoa) are not distinguished 
by name from the merchunts who deal by wholesale, and 
many of them in fact import pretty considerable quantities, 
and a few export as well as retail. In genera], they have 
shops, and have from 20 to 3,000 rs. capital, and one in Patna 
has 10,000 rs., and two have 30,000 rs. each. A few hawk 
about the streets. They deal in woollen, silk and cotton; 
and, in Gaya, a few retail brass and bcll-metal vessels. Some 
dealers in money (Sitrrqf) deal also in cloths. 

Some merchants (Mahajaiis) from Kasmir retail shawls, 
the woollen cloth called Lui, and furs, all of which come 
from their original country. In return they export fine 
cotton cloths, and must have pretty considerable capitals, 
that is, perhaps 5,000 rs. each. Cliirawalehs are those who 
hawk turbans in the Ktreets. They purchase from the weavers, 
and have capitals of from 10 to 30 rs. Some Doiii and Pa- 
wangriyas sell old clothes. The fonucr collect them fironi 
dead bodies, the latter by begging. Such as are fit for wear- 
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tng are bleached, and sold to the poor. Such as are mere 
rags are sold to the torch-makers. Some Paikars retail small 
carpets (Sutrunji) and brass iniplenients for smoking tobacco 
(Gvrgvri). They have capitals of from SOO to 500 rs. Some 
of those who sell shoes retail also the two above-mentioned 
articles. Persons called Panchuniyas retail flattened wire 
(Bad/a), leaf, thread, lace, and cloth of gold or silver, pearls, 
and coral. Tlicy have capitals of from 100 to 2,000 rs. The 
Churminsh Furosh retail shoes. Many have shops, but a few 
sell in the street. Some in Patna, besides shoes, sell small 
carpets, and the tubes used in smoking tobacco. Many of 
those who keep inns sell shoes. Some of the retailers of 
shoes in Patna have considerable capitals. Two have 50,000 
or r>0,000 rs. each, and supply merchants with large quan¬ 
tities ; 40 have from 100 to Ij.lOO rs.; the others there, and 
those in country towns, have from 5 to 100 rs. 

Some Dholak-walehs sell in the streets drums, which they 
have made partly by carpenters and partly by tanners. They 
have capitals of 4 or 5 rs., which they advance to the artificers. 
The Selahbunds hawk targets and swords in the streets. 
Some persons called Lohar-Dokandars, or Furosh, and Cha- 
tiya-Furosh, retail iron, sack-cloth, and the hemps of the 
Crotolaria and Corchorus; but in many country towns iron is 
retailed by the druggists, and those who deal in iron and 
sackcloth are sometimes distinct. The Chatiya-Furosh have 
usually capitals of from 50 to 200 rs,; but two men in Patna, 
who deal in iron alone, have each 1,000 rs., and purchase it 
in considerable quantities from the traders that bring it from 
Ramgar. The Lobasaz sell by retail several kinds of ware 
made of iron, chiefly nails, hinges, locks, pots, and chains. 
They have capitals of from fltX) to 500 rs., and are confined 
to Patna. These articles in other parts are sold by the 
makers. In the country most of the brass and bell-metal 
vessels are retailed by those who make or repidr them; but 
in Patna chiefly there are some Paikars who advance money 
to the coppersmiths, and keep shops in which they retail 
these goods, and they purchase also such as are imported 
from Kangtoya. Two of them are rich, having 5,000 or 
6,000 rs.; the others may have from 100 to 500. One dealer 
in Gaya has a capital of 1,000 rs. A few cloth-shops in 
Gaya retail brass vessels. Two men, called Mahiyan, having 
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capitals of about 1,000 ra. each, sell brass and copper vessels, 
nhieh are polished, and intended for the use of Muhamme- 
dans. Some Sindur-walehs, or Faikars, entirely live by 
retains red lead, which they import. They have capitals of 
from 50 to 200 rs,, and have shops. Some people, called 
llanggasaj; live entirely by selling ornaments of tin. They 
have shops, but sometimes they cry their wares in the street. 
Their capitals may be from 5 to 20 rs. Some Churiaaz live 
entirely by selling the ornaments made of glass, purchasing 
from the makers, and keeping shops. They have capitals of 
from 10 to 50 rs., and are usually called Chur-Forosli. A 
man, called a Motfurkat, lives by selling old F.uropenti 
miirors that have been purchased at public sales, and repaired 
glass lanterns, wine bottles, and broken crystal glasses. His 
stock may be worth 200 rs. 

The term Soudagur, wliich implies merely a principal mer¬ 
chant, is here usually given to those who keep what the 
English of India call Europe shops ; that is, shojis w iicre all 
sorts of goods imjiorted from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
by Europeans, ere retailed. One shopkeeper of this kind at 
Dannpur has some claim to so high a title, ns his dealings 
arc pretty considerable. He is an European. ’I’lie others 
arc natives, and their capitals arc very trifling. They deal 
chiefly in old glass ware, the refuse of the Calcutta shops, 
and in the most execrable liquors; both of which, I pi'esume, 
are chiefly purchased by natives. The only other persons 
here usually called Soudagurs arc such as deal in horses. 
They purchase, chiefly at the Hajipur fair, horses that are 
reared on the north side of the Ganges, and sell in these 
districts. Each may annually buy and sell 10 or 12 horses, 
and are fully as slippery as the dealers of England. 

Some Mirshekars deal in singing-birds, or such us are kept 
as pets. These catch tlie birds, and hawk them about the 
street. Some Mubammedan hucksters sell fowls, pigeons, 
and eggs in the streets, purchasing them in the villages. The 
Mahi-furosh retail fish, chiefly in the street. A few are of 
the Kungjra caste, but many belong to tribes, the men of 
which fish; for those who retail are mostly women. They 
have capitals of from 4 anus to 125 rs. 

The Subzi-furosh Kemanis, or Kungjras, retail vegetables 
cml fruit. A little is sold by the gardeners, but this is not 
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GODHDOO, aod some of the K'jDgjras sell fish, but here that 
custom is much more rare than in Bengal. A very few only 
have shops: in general they retail sitting in the streets, and 
hare capitals from 100 to 200 rs. The men chiefly purchase, 
and the women retaiL Some people deal in Bbusa, tlie dry 
forage usually given to cattle, and retail it in bams, pur¬ 
chasing the loads brought in by fanners and traders. They 
have capitals of from 10 to 50 rs. Some Parchuniyas deal in 
grain, others in gold and silver lace, cloth, &c.; and there is 
a third kind who deal in bamboos, planks, and small posts 
and beams. The persons, however, who deal in these articles 
are more usually called Taluya, and in Behar they are called 
Gan^ihara. They purchase from the traders, who bnng 
these commodities from the hills, and sell by retail; and their 
capitals do not exceed l,000rs. It is supposed that on each 
sale they clear 25 per cent.; and this, indeed, is supposed to 
be the common rate of profit, which retailers make. 

The Kolhuyas deal in Sal and Sisau timber, which they 
chiefly purchase from the merchants, who bring these articles 
from Gorakpur; but some of them import on their own ac¬ 
count. They often hire people to saw the timbers and retail 
tbe planks. They have capitals of from iWO to 2,000 rs. 
The Kathauti-furosh retail large wooden platters {khauLhah)^ 
basons {kathavti), mortars [ukhli), pestles {musar), and rolling 
pins (5e/aa}. All these come from Saraii, and are partly 
turned, partly cut with a small adae. They purchase from 
the importers, and have from 50 to lOO rs. capital. The 
Kangchiya-furosh retail mats made of bamboos, baskets, 
ropes made of the grass called sabe, ropes made of the muj 
reed, rude bedsteads, wooden mortars and pestles, all im¬ 
ported from the forests of the south. They have capitals of 
from 25 to 200 rs. The Chatai-furosh retail mats made of 
reeds (auQ and grass {kut), which are used chiefly as a cover¬ 
ing for commodities in boats. They have capitals of from 50 
to 200 rs. Mats are in general sold by the makers, but in 
Patna a Madurwaleh sells tbe kinds called here Madur, 
which come from Bengal, but are all small. He has little 
capita], procuring a supply from the boatmen that come from 
that quarter. 

Pangkhawalehs retail in the streets rude fans, which the 
Pasts moke of pabnira leaves. Some people in Patna live by 
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purchawg uni retsUiiig - ptattera made of d>e leaToa of 
tbe Paras tree (Butea-froiulota), and a kind of oakum (ros- 
UMf), used for caulking boats, and prepared from tlie bark of 
tb^ elegant tree. They bare capitals of from ^ to 40 rs. 
These have shops j but a few sit in the streets, and are not 
worth above 4 or 5 ra. Some Vairagis hawk wooden beads, 
used both as ornaments and as rosaries, and are called Mala- 
walefas. Some people, called Nariyali Paikars, deal chiefly 
in cocoa nuts, which they retail. They also employ the oil¬ 
men to extract the oil, and retail both this and the sliells. 
They have capitals of from SO to 200 rs. The Nariyali- 
fiirosb, again, sell only the implements used fur smoking, 
made either of the cocoa nut or of potters' ware. They have 
capitals of from 20 to 50 rs. The Dibiya-furosh retail small 
wooden boxes, covered and painted, tliat are made by the 
turners. I'liese artists, iiowever, retail a good many. The 
mere retailers have capitals of from 40 to 200 rs. The same 
boxes are also retailed by the Manihari. In the streets of 
Patna some hucksters {Ktingghaiwale/u)) sell wooden combs 
for the hair; hut many such arc sold by the makers, and stiU 
uiure by the Maaiharis. The Maniharis, who retail the goods 
so called, are numerous, and are mostly of the Dapliali tribe. 
Two or three are wholesale dealers, and have been already 
mentioned; but only a few have shops, and the greater part 
retails in the street. 'Die goods in which they deal have been 
mentioned in the accounts of districts already surveyed. 
Some here deal in false gold and silver wire and lace. Their 
capitals arc from 5 to 200 rs. The Besatis are hucksters, who 
retail in the streets some kinds of Manihari goods, such as 
brass and iron hardware, looking-glasses, hair-coml^s, sunna, 
or drugs for staining the eye-lids, and curry-combs, and also 
purses, cotton, silk, and woollen strings, tape, and wooden 
cups and boxes. Their capitals are from 5 to 50 rs. 

Stone plates and cups, millstones, and stones for grinding 
curry, in Patna and Gaya, are mostly sold by the makers; 
but there are persons who merely buy and sell by retail, and 
have capitola of from 50 to 100 rs. They are called Sung- 
turash Dokandars. The potters dispose of most of their own 
ware, hut there arc some persons who live by retailing pots, 
and arc called Ilangri-furosh and Bharchariyas. Their ca- 
t'ilals are from 5 to 40 rs. Some people [Sora/iiwalek$) sell 
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earthen bottles and pots for cooling water, and earthen ves¬ 
sels painted with porcelain clay, but the same things «tre ofUn 
retailed by the makers. 

The artificers, who retail in shops or in the streets, are as 
follows:— 

IVInwcbsadlers, 23 i Isheri, 33{ sosp-mskers, 21 j torch-makers, 34; 
cburihiuw, 34j wu-chandlcrs, 22; mails, 3.S; ink-makers, 39; gtass- 
blowera, 37 ; basket-makers, 42,43; peCara-raakera, 44 ; Uffibrelta-makrra, 
40; paper kite-makers, 43; rlearers of firewood, !I4; niorbasaz, 45; 
rhamar, 54 ; khu;rirdaz, 69; ehik, 51 ; naychalibund, 61; nariynliliokka- 
makers, 62; svhip-iiiakers, 60; tobacconists, 64; majiinn’alelis, 66; 
Piyatval, 63; pasis, 63; perfumers, 70; distillers, 67; Dahiyars, 73; 
biitter-inakers, 74; nil-men, 72; liabvuis, 76; kliiiiieliahwaleh, 77; 
mayras, 73; kliasiyttn’aleh, 79 1 kun|>jtilayi, 30; liharbhuna, 73; dalliara, 
32; bakers, 33; millers, 31; small iiivat-butclicrx, 35; black caltle- 
hutcliera, 36; faludalovuleh, 34; wooden cuuib-makcrs, 39; kbarudi. !I0; 
khandlRars, 88; blacksmiths, 97; birdi-age-makers, 98; carpenters, !>.'i; 
necdtc-inakers, 103; copper-smiths, 104; nrniw-niakers, lti2; raiipdlia- 
luya, 110; jewellers, 113; brass ornament-iiiukcrs, 101; patters, 124; 
lime-makers, 129; stone-cutters, 123; hrii'k-inakers, 127; chints-priiiters, 
144; eutton-bcatera, 130; weavers, 137; carpet-makers, 14/; tape- 
makers, 153; glove-),inkers, 146; kangjar, 155; tadihaf, 149; pat- 
war, 153. 

In most of these trades it is a few alone (hat retail; bu( in 
Others almost every one disposes in this manner of his goods. 
In these di.stricts, as well as in Puraniya, some Paikar.s are 
like the Amdehwalehs of Bengal, that is, tliey purchase'car¬ 
goes as imported, and dispose of them in smaller lots; otliers 
are mere shopkeepers; and finally others arc petty traders, 
who do not retail, but purchase small investments from the 
merchant, and dispose of tliem to shojtkeepers in various 
towns, and again collect from the farmers and manufacturers 
small cargoes, which they deliver to the merchant. These 
last-mentioned Paikars are not very numerous; because they 
decline in general to keep oxen, and therefore they live chiefly 
in towns, and purchase up the articles which arc brought for 
sale by the Baldiya Beparis.* These Beparis cairy on by far 
the greater part of the internal commerce of these districts. 
They are o^n called Ladu Baldiya, orTelibeparis, from the 
nature of their profession, or from their caste. Besides their 
oxen many have very little capital, 5rs. In money being 
reckoned sufficient to enable a man to trade with one ox. 

* Many uf tlieac tpriiii will be explulnivi in fhi- auUseatienf | 
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With Ruch a stock it is supposed tliaC he can gain 32 rs. a 
year, selling 50 rs. worth a month, with a profit of from 1 to 
2anas on the rupee; but if he has more ^an three or four 
oxen, he must hire serrants in proportion. For security 
several usually travel in company, unless when one man and 
his servants are sufliciently strong. From 5 to 50ra. and 
from 1 to 10 oxen are tlie usual rale of stock which these 
men possess, those who have one or two oxen only assisting 
their more wealthy companions, and receiving a reward for 
their trouble. Some, however, especially in Slieykhpurah, 
Nawada, and Daudnagar, deal to the extent of 500 or 600 rs. 
with cattle in proportion; and it is supposed that in the two 
former divisions some of these have accumulated large sums 
(from 1000 to 20,000 is,), although from their appearance one 
would not suppose them to be worth a crown. They are aQ 
willing to hire their cattle, and only trade when they cannot 
procure fore. Some of them are called Kuttiwaiehs, because, 
they purchase rice in the husk, employ people to heat it, and 
then sell the e'ean grain. They are also called Chutkiyas, 
or liaiidfulmen, because they carry in their hand a muster of 
the commodity wl.icli they have for sale. 

The Giihastha-beparis, or farmers who trade, are in some 
places called Barsariyas, are not very numerous, and seldom 
keep cattle for carrying loads; they purchase the commo¬ 
dities from their neighbours, and either sell them to the Bal- 
diyabeparis, or hire these to carry them to market. Besides 
their stock employed in agriculture, they have from 100 to 
1200rs. engaged in commerce, and cannot in the year turn 
their capital more than twice, whereas the ladu-bepans turn 
their capital from 3 to 10 times a month during the 8 months 
that the roads admit of their cattle to travel. The Grihastho- 
beparis purchase the produce of the farms at harvest, or even 
before it is ripe, and sell five or six months afrerwards when 
the price has risen. It is usually supposed that they make 
20 per cent, on each crop; but their gains are probably 
greater, as the formers who deal with them are considered 
as more necessitous thsn those who borrow money st the 
rate of 25 per cent, for 16 months. The Pheri-waleha or 
pedlars deal chiefly in cloth, the police having prevented 
their dealing in copper vessels, as it was suppoaed that they 
dealt chiefly in stolen goods. Those who have their foimly 
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residence in the town of Beliar, on account of their caste, are 
called Bhojpnriya Nuniyars, and have capitals of from 50 to 
jOOra.; but many frequent these districts whose family resi¬ 
dences are unknown. 

There are a good many Delals or brokers, who have no 
cafutal engaged in trade, and live by making bargains for 
others. In Patna they have the shopkeepers under a good 
deal of subjection, and scarcely any purchase, even to the 
value of one rupee, can be made without their interference, 
and of course they enhance the price by the amount of their 
commission, it is of no use ordering them to go away, be¬ 
cause they stand at the door and receive the commission 
when you go; nor can the least dependence be placed on 
their assistance in preventing tlie purchaser from being de¬ 
frauded. In fact, they arc a public nuisance. Some men 
who were formerly employed by the Company still retain the 
title, but have, in fact, become merchants, and purchase on 
their own account. 

At Behar are a kind of brokers called Goldars, who must 
be carefully distinguished from the merchants of the same 
name. The Goldars of the town of Behar have no capital, 
except a warehouse and a set of weights, with which they 
accommodate those who employ them as agents, either to 
buy or sell. They receive a commission of from one-quarter 
to one ser of grain on every rupee's worth that they sell. 1 
have already mentioned a kind of merchants or agents named 
Aratiyas, but there are also Aratiyas, who keep commission 
warehouses; they receive various kinds of goods, according 
to their dilTerent inclinations, and dispose of these on coro- 
mission. They are responsible for the proceeds and furnish 
the warehouse. On iron they get one-half percent,, on other 
goods I per cent, from each party. Some of them are agenta, 
who purchase cloth for merchants residing at a distance. 

Some bankers at Gaya and Daudnagar are called by the 
aame name Aratiya. They grant bills for cash on Patna and 
Benares, charging half per cent, on the former, and one per 
cent, on the latter. They will also give money for good bills 
drawn on them from these two cities, hut do not discount. 

At Patna are 24 proper bankers (KothiwaU), and one of 
them has a house at Gaya. They will all discount billa, 
payable either here or at Calcutta, Benares, and Moorshe- 
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d&bad. Some of them have also agents at Lucknow and 
Dhaka, one has an agent in Nepal, and the house of Jagst 
Seth has agents at Madras and Bombay in the south, and at 
all great towns within the Company’s protection; but it has, 
1 am told, withdrawn all the factories from the places under 
native anarchy. All the houses have extensive credit. Be* 
sides dealing in money, some of them trade in European 
woollen cloths, jewels, foreign spiceries, metals imported by 
sea, and the finer kinds of cloth of cotton, silk, and lace. 

I'he Surrafs here exchange money, and purchase and sell 
bullion. There are here no Fotdars, but many of the 8up- 
rafs have very petty capitals, and merely exchange silver 
and copper. In Patna, Gaya, and Behar, where their ca¬ 
pitals are above 400 rs. they will exchange gold and silver. 
Everywhere silver may be procured for gold ; but it is only 
in the capitals that gold is procurable for silver. The Sur¬ 
rafs lend money to those living on monthly wages. The 
riel) Surrafs and the Kothiwals supply clie Zemindars, and 
pay the revenue, which operation is now their chief support. 

'i'hose who lend money are here called Nukudi-Mahajans 
and Ugaliiya. Scms of consequence, such as 1000 rs. nay, 
for this last year or two, be had for 12 per cent a year, 
when bullion oj- jewels are lodged as security. Until then 
15 per cent, was considered reasonable, and sums under 
100 rs. cannot he even now procured at less than 18 or SO, 
Poor people in the country, who burrow on pledges of cop¬ 
per or silver, pay from one-iialf to one ana on the rupee « 
month. Traders often borrow from them, giving for 100 ra. 
a bond for 125, payable by equal instalments in 15 months. 

A kind of usurers, called Athoyaras, lend 15 Gandaa 
(GO) of Paysas, and take a bond for 20 Gandas, that is 80, 
payable by weekly instalments of 4 Paysas. These people 
have no capital, but borrow from the Ugahiyas, and lend 
to petty hucksters, especially those who retail fish and ve¬ 
getables. 

Cmrs, ffeigiU, and JlfeMuret .—Cash can at all timea be 
readily iiad at Patna for bank-notes, sometimes without dis¬ 
count, and never for more than one-half per cent. The 
bankers also will supply bank-notes for cash, and usually re¬ 
quire a premium of one-half per cent. Gold has almost 
totally disappeared, and 161 rs. are now required for the 
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AAhruii or gold moliur. Within these 17 years gold was the 
moat common currency, and the Mohur then oflen fetched 
only 14 rs. 1 do not know exactly the reason of this change; 
but think it probable, that great quantities of gold are hoarded 
by some rich men at Calcutta, and by the Kawab Vizier. 
The gold is preferred as less bulky than silver. About 
three-quarters of the silver is the Kuldar coinage of Cal¬ 
cutta, of which perhafis .one-quarter is marked. The re¬ 
maining quarter consists of the old rupees of Calcutta, Moor- 
shedabad, and Patna. Both tlie marked Kuldars and the 
old rupees pass for whatever the money changers please, and 
in some country parts they have contrived that the old un¬ 
milled rupees of the ISth year should be preferred to the 
new milled currency, on which they actually levy an exchange. 
There are very few half or quarter rupees, the latter of 
which ought to be made the common currency, as being 
here a sum of at least as much importance as half-a-crown is 
in England. The money brought by pilgrims, which is of 
very considerable amount, is purchased by the bankers, and 
I presume is sent to the mint, as none remains in currency 
except in the town of Gaya, where a part remains in circula¬ 
tion until it can be purchased. Cowries arc scarcely cur¬ 
rent, and the only small money in common use consists of 
copper Paysas, of which 56 most usually pass for a rupee. 
In Patna the Company's new Paysas, with a decent legend, 
is almost alone in use; but in the country a good many of the 
rude masses called Gorakpuri Paysas are still in circulation. 
At Gaya the Madhusahis are pretty common. The Govern¬ 
ment lately sent up Paysas to the value of 40,0tX) rupees, 
and distributed them at'the mint price of 64' for the rupee, 
for which 1 know no good reason, as even this great intiux 
lowered the exchange to only 58 for the rupee, and the fair 
at Hajipur will probably reduce them to 54; so that the 
persons, who took them from the collector, for two months’ 
interest will have above 15^ per cent. This fair, and the 
two months of marriage ceremony, usually raise the price of 
the copper about 4 per cent. There is as great a want felt 
from the size of the copper, as from that of the silver coin, 
and half and quarter Paysas would be a great advantage. 
Most things of little value, here as well as in Bhagalpur, are 
sold by an imaginary money called Taka, which is here 
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reckoned equal to two faysas. There are also imaginary 
monies called Chsdam and Damri; the former is equal to 1 
Pay sa or 25 cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth of a Paysa. 

The weights vary in almost every town, both in the ser and 
in the number'of sers, that are doutained in the mom; but the 
standard is somewhat better ascertained. In general'the Cal¬ 
cutta sicca weight is considered as the standard, but the Kul- 
dar rupee is taken as the means of ascertaining this, which it 
does nut exactly do, being a triHe less. In other places the 
Madhusahi paysa, is considered the standard, although, except 
at Gaya, it is seldom procurable. Both these standards are 
sometimes required, even in the same town, for the weights 
used in dealing in different commodities. Everything, except 
oil and milk, is sold by weight, and even oil, when sold by 
wholesale, is always weighed. Tiie weights are all m'ade of 
stone, and ,',o regular attention has been paid to have them 
examined or stamped, although orders have been occasionally 
issued to have these operations performed; but in most places 
this has not been done fur 10 or years, and in sothe for SO; 
nor is any one molested for using such as are not stamped. I 
have indeed before-mentioned, that without proper standards 
the expedient of stamping is dingerous. It is supposed, that 
many of the weights now in use are fraudulent 

In every manor (Mitwxa), 1 have mentioned, that a here¬ 
ditary weigher (Sonur), forms a part of the establishment, 
and not only weighs the crops when divided between the 
landlord and tenant, hut whatever the merchant purchases; 
and it is by a commission from the merchant that these 
persons, and must of the manorial establishment are usually 
jyaid. This reconciles both master and tenant to the burthen, 
as the whole expense is nominally derived from the allow¬ 
ance given by the merchant to the weigher. 

In some towns are men called Dandidars, who live by weigh¬ 
ing commodities, and have apparatus for weighing at a time 
pretty large quantities, such as 2 mans or an hundred weight. 
At Gaya these weighers are paid one-half ser of grain for every 
rupee’s worth that they weigh, or one-half ser of gr^ for the 
man of Gbiu, 3 anas for weighing a load (4 mans) of tobacco, 
S anas for a load of sugar or iron, and S anaa for a load of 
oil or salt. The man is about 821bs. The weighers in the 
country never weigh more at once than one Paseri, which 
£b 
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should be S sers, as the name implies, but here, as well as in 
Bhsgalpur, it ofben contains more. The scales of both kinds 
of weighers are very imperfect, and admit of the usual frauds. 
Id the collector's office there is no standard for the land 
measure. In the account of the estates 1 have stated the 
different kinds in use. The land is measured by a rod as in 
Bhagalpur. 

The cloth measure, upon which most dependence is to be 
placed, is the length of a man's arm, which forms the cubit, 
divided into seven Gerahs; but wliat is most commonly used 
is the Guzor yard. The Company everywhere uses a Guz of 
the same length, 18 of which are supposed to be 40 cubits 
long, so that each contains 40 inches ; but in every vicinity 
the Guz used in the markets difiers from the Company's, and 
and from those used in other vicinities; and those in actual 
use are not made from any standard Guz, l)ut by measuring 
a rod with the arm. It must be observed, that all cloths sold 
here m the bazaar arc shorter, and in general narrower, than 
the sellers pretend. 'I'hc most common cloth for instance, is 
called Sole-guzi, because each piece should contain 16 yards; 
but few will be found that measure 15^, many measure still less. 

Conveyance of Gonda —As will appear from the account of 
the rivers a great part of these districts is destitute of water 
carriage; nor on the great river is the number of boats so 
great, as might have been expected. 

At Patna and Danapur are kept a good many boats for the 
accommodation of the great in travelling, especially for the 
use of Europeans; and some persons of rank, hot!) iiuropean 
and native, keep such for their own use. I'hc boats are of 
two kinds, pinnaces and Bajras.* The former are built some¬ 
what after tbe European manner, with a keel, si^uare stern, 
and bluff bows; but arc very flat bottomed, and draw little 
water. The Bajras are on the native structure, have no keel, 
and are sharp at both ends. Both arc square-rigged after 
the European manner, most usually as brigs; but they are 
so flat, that they can seldom sail, unless the wind be afl the- 
beam; and, if there is much wind, they arc usually' blown on 
shore, and must proceed by tracking, even when going down 


* Dr. B. spella most of bis «'ords difTcrent from modern Indian ortho- 
grepbiets, the word Bairat is now written Budgenne. —[En.] 
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the river. All have oars, but these produce little effect, and 
will by no means stem either wind or current; but they ena- 
ble the people in calms to keep the boat in the current, or to 
cross from one side to the other. This however, is performed 
80 slowly, tliat the boat in crossing is always swept far down 
the current. Their aecomniodations are excellent, and the 
traveller lives in them with almost every comfort, that he 
would hiive in a house. The hire here is vastly more rea¬ 
sonable than nt Calcutta, especially for the pinnaces, which 
ji.ay .at the rati’ of l)i rupees a month for the oar, while the 
Bajras pay only B. At Calcutta a 1(1 oared Bajra pays 5^ rs. 
a day, and a pinnace 10 rs. while they .are 'most wretchedly 
found in stores and men, a 16 oared pinnace having only 16 
rowers and one steersman, whereas at Patna a 16 oatecl boat 
has a crew of 19 men. A few smaller boats, Bhaulujas and 
Pan sis. are kept at Patna by individuals for their own use in 
travelling, but .are not let for hire.* 

The boats used for the conveyance of merchandiee are 
Ulaks and Patilas, both of which have bean already described, 
and those of both kinds, being of equal burthens, ))ay the 
same hire. I'he Ulaks of Patna are not near so neat as those 
of benguL Some very large h.ave no cover, and are called 
Huliyas. The freight from Patna to Calcutta is usually from 
12 to 15 rs. /or the 100 mam of grain (76 s. w. a ser.) equal to 
.about /,8l)0 lbs.; but in October 1812, owing to heavy losses 
by a storm in the preceding month it rose to 20 rs. Before 
that storm, boats were more easily procurable at Patna, than 
in any of the districts hitherto surveyed. 

The Dinggis or open boats used in fishing, and as ferries, 
arc exceedingly bod, and arc mostly clinker-built. A very few 
canoes {Kitkas) are used, and come from Nepal, They are 
large, carrying 40 or 50 manx of grain, or from 312 to 390 lbs. 
Little or no advantage is taken of the immense torrenrs to 
float down any kind of commodity; and during the rainy 
season all internal commerce is at a complete stand, as the 
roads are then so bad, as not to admit of even cattle travelling 
with back loads, I have seen no country, that could be 


* Thene ststemrnts shew the iidvanta;,'ea derivable (ram a Steam 
Navigalion Company for tbe rivers in India as now projected by tbe 
indefatigable and intelligent Mr, HoweL— [Ed.] 
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called at all civilized, where so little attention has been paid 
to this important object, and even in the vicinitj of the two 
jails, where many convicts sentenced to labour are confined, 
very little has been done. 

The cross roads from market to market are those which 
are chiefly wanted, and no one who has not seen the con¬ 
dition of these, could believe that a country so extremely 
populous and rich, and having such occasion for land con¬ 
veyance, should be so ill provided. These roads ought to be 
made at the expense of the landholders, and especially in 
these districts by those who pay no revenue, and with care 
it would cost them very little. In many parts these roads 
might be formed by widening somewhat the banks used for 
collecting water for the cultivation of rice, and by connecting 
one of these banks with another in the short intervals that 
are now between them. In parts of the country where there 
are few such banks, great advantage might result from com¬ 
pelling the landholders to make them, as it is in general 
owing to indolence and neglect that they have not been made. 
In the inundated parts of the district an etpial advantage 
would arise from banks made to exclude the superfluous 
water, and where the country is not fit for rice and not in¬ 
undated, the roads are kept up with little or no trouble. 
The object, as I have said in such roads, is not to enable 
gentlemen to drive their curricles, but to enable cattle carry¬ 
ing back loads to pass at all seasons from one market to 
another, and in the fair season to enable carts to do the 
same.* 

Except where hard materials arc procurable on the spot, 
I believe the use of carts should be altogether jirobibited 
during the rainy season ; but in many parts of these districts 
stone is every where at hand. The natives here are fully 
sensible of the vast advantage attending the use of carts, in 
preference to back loads; and the roads through which I 
saw carts conducted, really astonished me. After the rice 
crop has been cut, until the rainy season commences, the 
ground is indeed everywhere so firm, that carts may be taken 
in almost every direction, a little levelling of banks and cut- 


* Considerable kiiproremeot is now taking place in the roads tbrongh. 
out India. [Eit."} 
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ting of slopes into the channels of riTers is all that is neoe8> 
sary; but this can only be done by persons of rank trsTelling, 
and goods are not much coDTeyed in wheel carriages, except 
about large towns, and on the routes between Patna and 
Dnnapur, Patna and Gaya, Patna and Behar, and Patna and 
Daudnagar. 

Most of the carts are of the same structure with those at 
Puraniya, and the hire at Patna for a cart with two oxen, is 
from four to eight anas a day; with three or four oxen the 
hire is about 12 anas a day. At Gaya, the police has fixed 
the price at 20J rs, a month, but this is to be understood of 
carts furnished to European travellers, or troops inarching; 
natives pay only Id rs. From Gaya to Patna a cart takes 
from 12 to 15 mam (each 82 lbs.), and the hire to the ner* 
chant is three rupees; the distance is reckoned 72 miles. 

Horses are not employed to carry loads, but a few asses 
or mules are loaded at Patna and Gaya, They are not let 
foi hire. At most of the inns (JSaratft), riding ponies are 
kept for hire, and let at 12 Paysas a day. Most of the goods 
are conveyed by oxen in back loads; nor in many parts is 
any other mode of conveyance procurable. The cattle to be 
It! fur iilre are very numerous and pretty good, as they will 
usually carry about 250 lbs. 12 miles a day. The hire is 
from two to five anas a day. From Gaya to Patna (72 miles) 
the hire is five anas for the taan of 82 Ib. Porters are only 
employed to carry goods from one place of a town to another, 
or to carry the baggage of travellers; they nuiy be readily 
enough procured in towns, but in the country the traveller in 
general will find much difficulty. In some parts, indeed, the 
weavers are held bound to convey the baggage of travellers 
of rank, and receive a consideration from the Zemindar; for 
according to old custom, the Zemindars were formerly bound 
to provide travellers, at least such as were in the service of 
government, and they still are willing to assist, although I 
believe they are not legally bound. 

The ferry-boats are in general very bad, and, except at 
Phatuba, where government defrays the expense and keeps 
excellent boats, 1 believe are lefi entirely to the discretion of 
the Zemindars, who make the most of them that they can, 
at the least possible expense. The police does not interfere 
farther than to compel the ferry-men to enter into engage- 
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ments for the discovery of suspicious persons that attempt to 
pass. In some places it was stated, tliat where the Zemin¬ 
dar finds the boat, he takes two-thirds of the fare, and whei^ 
the boat is found by the ferry-man, that the Zemindar is 
ooDteoted with one-tbird; and, 1 believe, he well may be so, 
as his right to any part is exceedingly doubtful. 1 heard of 
only one Sadubrata where strangers are received gratis, and 
it is almost entirely confined to the receptioh of Sannyasis, 
and belongs to the great convent of that order at Buddha 
Gaya. 

The Khichri-Airosh, who retail provisions, do not here re¬ 
ceive strangers into their houses, and native travellers are in 
many parts a good deal difhculted to procure any accomoda¬ 
tion. Men of a religious character will be generally taken 
into some temple or convent, but the profane in villages or 
small market towns must usually sleep under a tree, unless 
there is some ^hed for the accommodation of hucksters. In 
towns, some empty house is usually procurable, the difti- 
culty not arising from churlishness, but from the jealousy of 
the men. There are, however, scattered through the district 
many inns (Sarays) on the same footing with tliose in Bhugal- 
pur. These are institutions highly deserving the cncourage- 
ment of government, and were formerly so considered t but 
at present the keepers are left, to their own exertions, and 
complain that the understrappers of police often use their 
accommodations without payment, and some inns have been 
abandoned owing to the trouble into which the keepers were 
thrown, in consequence of thefts committed within their pre¬ 
mises. In the present state of tlic country, all that could be 
perhaps done, would be to secure a space sufficient for the 
inn by a good wall, and by two or three watchmen, to exempt 
the keepers from all taxes or ground-rent, and to direct tlie 
native officers of police to give them prompt asristance in 
case of complaints. For this purpose vague orders are not 
at all sufficient, but a copy of regulations should be sus¬ 
pended in the gate of each inn, and the Darogah should be 
held bound to send to the magistrate whatever person in¬ 
fringed them. The keepers here usually sell grass for horses, 
firewood, pots, tobacco, and the charcoal bulls used in 
smoking. Some sell shoes, and a great many let ponies to 
hire. At Daudnagar there remains a handsome saray of 
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brick, but it has been conTerted into dwelling houses by the 
descendants of the person who built it, whose numbers can 
no longer be decently supported by the landed property 
which he left. This usurpation is therefore somewhat ex¬ 
cusable, nor are such buildings necessary. The common 
huts erected by the Bhathiyaras are sufficient for the present 
rude state of tbe country; but it is much to be wished that 
on all great roads, inns were established at regular distances, 
and secured from the depredation of thieves in the manner 
1 have above mentioned. The expense might perhaps be 
defrayed by the sale of tobacco and be tie, the exclusive pn- 
vilege of retailing which near the inn might be fanned by one 
of the keepers. Here, as well as in Bhagalpur, are several 
bungaloes belonging to the invalid establishment, concerning 
which 1 have no occasion to make further remark's. 

Shopkeepers, on the great road near the Ganges, extort 
heavy contributions from travellers. At Sherpur, for in¬ 
stance, situated in a most plentiful country, and sending all 
tbe produce b}' land to Danapur and Patna, 1 found pro¬ 
visions were aolrl at from one-sixteenth to one-fourth higher 
than in either of these two towns. 


END OP OKHAR AND PATNA. 


[Tke survey doses in this manner, witbuin any condusious being drawn 
from ihe feels collecled.]—E d. 
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The greatest length of this district in a direct iine is along 
the Son, and extends about 117 British miles. Its greatest 
width, crossing the above line at right angles, from the Kar~ 
manasa, where it begins to furm the boundary on the plain 
between the provinces of Behar and Banaras and tlie Son, a 
little north from Raiitas Gar, is about miles. According 
to M^or RennelJ, its southern extremity on the >Son is in 
about ^ SV north latitude, and its nortliem point near the 
Dewha is in about 35° 52'. Its eastern extremity on the 
Ganges is about 3^ 21' west from the meridian of Calcutta, 
and its western extremity on the Son is'cxtended 1" 32' fur¬ 
ther in that direction. It contains 4,0S7 square British miles, 
and, although long and narrow, is tolerably compact, except 
that it sends a projecting corner across the Ganges, and that 
a portion of Merzapur projects into its middle across the 
Karmanasa, and another across the Ganges. 

Soil, —On the lowlands there is very little barren soil ab¬ 
solutely unfit for the plough, and 1 nowhere heard the calca¬ 
reous nodules accused of producing sterility; but in this 
district they are seldom mixed with the surface; nor do I 
recollect seeing any of them except on the banks of torrents, 
or towards the bottom of wells. Close to the hills in most 
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parts the soil is excellent, noris it broken into ravines, except 
in a very few of the recesses among the mountains. This 
broken ground is, indeed, in a great measure confined to the 
vicinity of Shergar, especially in the great recess west from 
that old fortress, and to that of the small hills whicii are 
scattered along the bank of the Son in the upper part of its 
course. In the same vicinities, and in the great recess north 
from Rautasgar, a good deal of the level land is destroyed by 
Slones, gravel, and sand; but in general the soil, within a few 
yards of the roost barren rocks, is excellent. At a distance 
from the hills a very little land, in detached spots, is too 
sandy for use, and in some even it consists of barren gravel; 
but, except in the division of Ramgar, this barren land, so 
far as 1 could Judge, nowhere in any one division amounts to 
a square mile. The Ganges in this part seems to deposit 
only a rich mould; and it is the west wind alone that blows 
up the sand Irom the extensive channel of the Son, so that 
this district in a great measure has escaped from destructive 
depositions of rand. Towards the Son the natives indeed 
talk of having much Usb, Ushar, Reher, and Bala land; but 
except a few small plots of Reher, too much impregnated with 
soda, and these not near the Son, and the few sandy spots, 
all seems abnmiantly capable of cultivation, and a great part 
denominated Ush, Ushar, Reher, and Bala, is abundantly 
under crop. 

This light sandy soil extends in most places 3 or i cos 
from the Son, and occupies a great part of the country in 
that direction, except towards the mouth of the river, where 
the soil is richer. This soil may be divided into two kinds. 
One is quite free, consisting of line sand mixed with a loose 
mould, and is usually called Bala, Ush, Ushar, and Reher, 
between the application of which terms 1 could not trace any 
difference. The other consists of a very tenacious clay in- 
tennixed with a great deal of coarse sand. In dry weather 
this forms a clod abutfdantly hard, so that then it may be 
readily mistaken fur clay; but, when moist, it dissolves into 
a mud, which has no sort of tenacity, and readily parts with 
the water. Both soils, when kept moist, are abundantly 
productive, but, without much labour bestowed on irrigation, 
they will produce only some pulses, that are sown in the 
ninj seaaoD. In Aese districts a free mould forms every 
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where a considerable portion of the soil, and in the lowlands 
is never of a red colour. It is generally of various shades of 
ash; when it inclines to yellow, as in some places is the case, 
it is called Gorangth, but the same term is applied to clay, 
when of the same colour. When the mould is quite free, and 
in a dry state lias little tenacity, it is called Dhush, Pairu, 
and Dorasa; when it contains a portion of clay, it is called 
Sigat. This distinction, however, is not very exactly ob* 
served, and all the four terms are sometimes applied indis- 
criniinatdy to soils apparently quite similar. This free mould 
in the inland parts requires a good deal of irrigation in the 
dry season; but with that is very productive, and even with¬ 
out it linseed and several kinds of pulse come to tolerable 
perfection, while all the crops that grow in the rainy season 
succeed well; and near the Ganges, even in the dry season, 
it produces every grain in luxuriance, with no watering and 
almost no trouble. 

The clay lands are, on the whole, reckoned the most valu¬ 
able, as they are the most retentive of moisture, and produce 
wheat, barley, and all winter crops witliout irrigation; except 
Cbana, however, lentils and linseed, ail the crops when wa¬ 
tered are more luxuriant, even on the best clays, nor did 1 
even hear it alleged, as was done in some parts of Bchar, 
that watering did harm. When the clay soils are of the 
various shades of ash, they are called Karel and Kebal; 
when of a yellowish tinge, as 1 have already mentioned, they 
are called Gorangth; nor in the lowlands arc there on the 
surface any soils of a red colour. The hills have much more 
soil than those in any of the districts hitherto surveyed. The 
surface of the table land, of which their great mass consists, 
is indeed much diversified by hills and vales, and in many 
places is too steep or too rocky for tlie plough; but there is, 
also, a good deal of land abundantly capable of being laboured. 
In general this is of a reddish colour, like the soil which in 
the south of India is considered a» best adapted for the 
Eleuaine Corocanus: and although not very stilT, this is pretty 
retentive of moisture, so that, where cultivated, even in the 
dry season, it produces several crops without watering. These 
crops are not good; but this appears to be more owing to 
want of skill in the farmers than to the fault of the soil; for 
maize and arahar are probably the crops beet fitted for such 
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Innil in this climate, and hitherto these have not been itv 
trodneed. 

Elevation. —The hills differ a good deal in their appear- 
ance and structure from those in tlie districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed. Although their sides are perliaps still more abrupt 
than is usual towards the east, tlieir summits are compara¬ 
tively level and smooth. The most common height, 1 con¬ 
jecture, witliout any guide, however, but their appearance to 
the eye may be about 500 feet perpendicular; and a consider¬ 
able portion of tbis height, generally from about one-third to 
two-thirds, and commencing near their summit, consists of a 
perpendicular or even overhanging naked rock, composed of 
horizontal layers, or strata like a regular built wall. In some 
places this perpendicular wall rises to the very summit; in 
others there is above it a short rocky slope, on which are 
scattered tufts of long grass and stunted bushes of the most 
]).Trched appearance. At tile bottom of the perpendicular 
wall is a slope, generally very steep, and rising usually from 
llip plain at about an angle of GO^ or 70°, This slope, on the 
surface at least, cor.sists of confused fragments of rock, 
generally, however, intermixed witli a good deal of soil, and 
covered with trees and bamboos. Neither grow to a magni¬ 
ficent size; hut '.he trees, when not stunted by frequent cut¬ 
ting, reach the size that is common in the puny plantations of 
our British isles. The small detached hills, according to 
their length, terminate in a narrow ridge or point, and the 
bare rocky wall towards their summit is thus often exposed 
quite naked in the most fantastic forms, but the great mass 
consists of one elevated table, surrounded on all sides by the 
abrupt precipice as above described. 

The boundaries of this table land arc irregular, and in 
some places, are deeply indented by narrow recesses or glens, 
which are of the most picturesque but savage grandeur, being 
surrounded by the lofty rocky wall above described, with its 
base fringed with woods. In the dry season everything how¬ 
ever is parched and dismal, nor is their savage ruggedoess 
enlivened by the clear streams and winding lakes, that soflen 
the aspect of the Scottish highlands. In the rainy season the 
verdure of the trees, and the roaring of the torrents swoUen 
to a tremendous power, must render these reoesaes truly 
magnificent; but then they are the abodt of disease, and 
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from the eDlargement of the torrents are scarcely penetra> 
bU. These torrents generally fall doitn the precipice at 
the deepest angles of the recesses, where the rock is from 
100 to 200 feet in perpendicular height. Some of the ghafi 
or passages, by which there is the easiest access to the table 
land, are from these recesses; but never at their farthest 
extremities, which as I have said, are always occupied by 
some torrent falling over a perpendicular, or more often an 
overhanging rock. The ghafi, that are situated in these 
receses, are always on the face of some part projecting be¬ 
tween two arms of the recess. By far the greater part of 
them are of exceedingly difficult access, and might be de¬ 
fended by small bodies of men against great numbers; and, 
where it has been necessary, on account of the fortresses 
erected on the table land, to render the aacent more easy, 
recourse has usually been had to forming stairs. Winding 
roads might no doubt be readily constructed, which would 
have given easy access to loaded cattle; but, in the state of 
military arcbitecture, when these strongholds were erected, 
such roads would have been considered as weakening the 
defences. Although all the ghait, which are numerous, are 
of very difficult access, yet by several of them, oxen cavj op 
small loads of grain and salt, and bring down much more 
grain and some timber. Two of the most frequented are 
SarU and Kariyari, the one near the south-west boundary of 
the district, and the other in the deep recess north from 
Bautas. I went up the one, and down the other, with some 
necessary baggage and small tents; but had not the roads 
been reported much easier than I found them, I would not 
have made the attempt. Kariyari ghat ia the route, by which 
Colonel Crawford led a military detachment with guns to take 
V^ayagiri (Bidzigar R). He no doubt, employed many 
pioneers to smooth the way; but even with their assistance 
the enterprise must have been difficult; for tlft pass, al¬ 
though shorter, is far more difficult than any of those 
which I saw leading up to Mysore. Two paases on die 
northern face of the hiDs are much easier, and one of them 
was much nearer to Vyayagiii than Kariyari ia; but they 
were probably unknown to Colonel Crawford, the geography 
of these parts bring still very imperfect ^e one it about 
two utles soudi frm Shahasrtm, and is called Khuta ghat 
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Tlie other is on the right side of the recess, through which 
the Karmanasa runs, after it falls from the precipice called 
Chhanpathar, at the very western boundary of the district. 
Both passages are no doubt very rugged; but the declivity 
in both is moderate, and smoothing the rock is almost all, 
that would be required at KhuCa ghat, to render it a tolerable 
passage for carriages. Two bridges in addition, over two 
very deep and wide torrents, would be required on the 
passage near the Kaimanasa; but even this is vastlv easier 
than either Sarki or Kariyari. 

Above the rocky boundary by which this hilly region is 
surrounded the table land is not level, as the name, which 
use has consecrated for such situations, would strictly imply. 
It is, in fact, very hilly ; but the hills arc detached, of com¬ 
parative little elevation, and not so steep as the grand 
boundary 0 ( the highland region. On this account roads of 
tolerable easy access, and which nught be rendered good, 
traverse it in many direcrions. The greater part of the 
space between inese smaller hills consists of swelling lands, 
in some places, as 1 have said, filled with rocks and stones, 
so as to be unfit lor cultivation; but in many places it very 
much resembles Karnata in soil and appearance; and no 
doubt, as the climate is more favourable, is capable of being 
rendered eq^ually productive. It has, however, been very 
much neglected. Immediately around the small villages 
scattered through this waste a few fields are enclosed by 
hedges of dry thorns, and, receiving some manure, are culti¬ 
vated for wheat, barley, and mustard, and, so far as the fields 
can be well manured, these perhaps arc tlie most suitable 
crops; but, as in the present system of Hindu agriculture 
any considerable supply of manure is unattainable, other 
crops should be taken, A great deal of this land might, by 
reservoirs, be converted into rice fields, and the remainder 
would answer very well for maize mixed, as in Bhagalpur, 
with arahar, kodo, or maruya, all very valuable crops. The 
small rents hitherto exacted from the inhabitants of the hilla 
have not however proved a sufficient excitement to industry; 
and, except the few fields round their houses, swelling lands 
have been almost totally neglected. They have cleared a 
considerable space round each village for pasture, and in the 
rainy season it yields abundance, but in the dry produces 
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very little, although it ia ornamented as well as shaded by 
trees of the mahuya, mango, banyan, and pipal. This land 
is kept clear by small parts being ploughed aAer long fallows, 
and sown with pulse j but the produce either of this or of the 
trees is of little importance. The chief attention of these high¬ 
landers is paid to the cultivation of some very narrow rallies 
that wind through the swelling grounds, and, although 
seldom above 100 yards wide, run to considerable lengths. 
These contain numerous springs of water, by which they are 
admirably fitted for rice, and produce it more luxuriantly 
than any where that I have seen, except the borders of Virb- 
hum and Bhagalpur, and the trouble of cultivation is next to 
nothing. Although three-fourths of the whole cultivation on 
the table land consists of this description of land, its whole 
extent is trifling, and, notwithstanding its value, some part is 
neglected. 

The table land is on the whole highest towards the south; 
but it is there less broken by hills and rocks than its low part 
toward the Gangetic plain. The springs there are also more 
numerous and copious, so that on the whole the southern 
parts ore the most valuable; yet, owing to a low assessment, 
having less incitement to industry, the tribe of Turkan, wliicli 
occupies the whole southern half of the table land, contains 
only 50 occupied villages, while the three northern tribes 
amount to 70 villages. The small hills near Naukha are the 
only ones detached at any considerable distance from the 
great masS; but they are entirely of the same nature and 
appearance. The low country is on the whole very flat, 
especially towards the north and west; but even there it is 
scarcely any where what is called dead level; and near the 
Son, and for a little way north from the old channel of the 
Ganges at Bhojpur, there are some considerable swells, 
generally of a poor sandy nature, and very much neglected. 
The whole space between the hills and this old channel of 
the Ganges, which passes immediately north of Bhojpur 
Biloti ’and Arab, is in fact a plain fitted for rice, but no 
where subject to be regularly flooded. When extraordinary 
faUs of rain happen, some portion is liable to be covered for 
two or three days, but this does not happen every year, and 
the periods when such floodi occur are quite uncertain. 
They are always luppoaed to do injury, and in fact often 
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OTerwhelm the crops of rice. This seems to have led to an 
opinion that the water of the Son river is highly destructive 
to vegetation, which is very generally asserted and believed 
throughout the district, and is often employed as an excuse 
for the neglect of irrigation, which might be procured from 
that river. This quality of the Son water was so often and 
universally insisted upon, that 1 began to be staggered when 
on the upper part of the river's course I discovered some 
industrious persons watering their lands with the utmost 
success, although the soil was very poor. The proportion of 
land liable to he injured by these occasional floods will be 
seen in the second statistical table. 

The highest parts of this low country, except the poor 
swells above mentioned, have been usually selected for the 
situation of the villages, and the immediate vicinity of Uieae 
being let for a money rent, is very carefully cultivated, and, 
except the fields reserved for sugar and cotton, ia indeed 
almost the only land that is so in this district. The crops 
arc Very luxuriint, being carefully watered. Tins land is 
called Gongyer ;ir Korar. The latter name implies its being 
cultivated by the Ikoiri, a tribe eminent indeed for industry, 
and which probably introduced this valaable' mode of cultiva> 
tion; l)ut thi'se Kriri are not now the only persons by whom 
it is employed. 

Where the assessment has been so high as to excite in¬ 
dustry, all along the gentle declivities, at some distance from 
the villages, have been drawn ditches, which aerve aa reser¬ 
voirs, receiving the water from above, and collecting it for 
the supply of the fields below in occasional droughts. The 
fields below are, therefore, usually cultivated with rice, while 
those between the reservoirs and the villages are culdvated' 
with crops that come to maturity In spring, and do not require 
so much water as rice does. The lower parts are usually 
called Keyari, or land divided into plots for pretferving water, 
as usual in the cultivadon of rice; but in some parts it ia 
called Palo. The higher parts above the reservoirs are here 
most usually called Tar, a term which in Behar is given to 
tow lands that during the rainy season are entirely covered 
with water. The reason of this strange di^rence in the 
application of the same word teems to he, that immediately 
above the reservoir a certmn space hi the niny seaMn is 
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always covered with water. This is cultivated as the water 
is let out, aud, being the most productive, has communicated 
its name to the whole ; but in many parts the term is now 
applied to signify the highest and most sterile parts of the 
swelling lands, where no reservoirs were ever constructed. 

Both these descriptions of land, the Keyari and Tar, are 
usually let for a share of the crop, and are generally very 
carelessly cultivated, while in many parts the forming or 
repairing of the reservoirs have from various causes been 
neglected, and there the crops so oflen fail that much has 
either been altogether neglected, or has been allowed to run 
waste. The highest lands immediately adjacent to the vil¬ 
lages, and these naturally the poorest, being cultivated with 
care, are therefore the most productive, and in unfavourable 
seasons are the chief resource for the alleviation of distress ; 
but it is alleged that the stock usual for a plough would not 
allow a man to cultivate, in this manner alone, a quantity of 
land sufficient to pay the high rent demanded, and to furnish 
him witl) subsistence. In the intervals of labour he therefore 
cultivates in a careless manner a great extent of the other 
two kinds of land; and, when the season is tolerable, his 
share of the crops supports him in abundance, especially the 
rice, where the landlord keeps the reservoirs in tolerable 
repair, as in that case the crop seldom fails, and is generally 
more abundant than could be well e.xpected. ^^^here the 
reservoirs are neglected, the villages stand at great distances, 
and the ground, except in their immediate vicinity, whether 
high or low, is only cultivated occasionally, and with poor 
crops of pulse or linseed, that do not require watering. 

North from the old bank of the Ganges, which would 
appear to liave formerly run close to Bhojpur, Biloti, and 
Arab, and nearly bounded on the south by the great road 
from Patna to Vagsar (Buxar R.) which runs along the same 
bank, the whole country near the Ganges is rcgularlyflooded; 
and, except just the villages and plantations situated on the 
highest spots, usually continues under water for four months. 
When the floods rise high, as they usually do two or three 
times every year, the water enters even into the plantations, 
but does no injury. Although it produces no rice nor sugar¬ 
cane, this is by far the most valuable part of the district] 
for the crops never fail. The river deposits a fine mould, 
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anJ scarcely ever covers a field with sand, as is usual farther 
down. When it retires, the country gets a very slight 
ploughing, and is sown with wheat, harlcy, jicase, and other 
grains less common in Europe, whicli, without weeding, 
manure, or any other expense, produce with very great 
luxuriance, provided there is rain towards the end of October, 
to facilitate the ploughing. If this rain should he wanting, 
the crop may be a fourth less than when it assists the farmer’s 
labour; but he is never left altogether destitute, as often 
happens in rice countries. The fertility, togctlier with a 
ready market, the fondness of the Hindus for the sacred 
stream, a high assessment, and money rent, have notwith¬ 
standing its want of salu))rity, rendered this the most po¬ 
pulous and thriving part of the iltstrict. This favoured 
portion is called Iletha or lowlands, while the jilains above 
the old batik of the (ianges are called liparar or uplands. 

Rivers. —Ilinr Karmanasa. Tliis is a torrent of consi- 
deralili sisc, whitd) recidves many liranclies, and was for 
si'me time cnnsidercil as the lionmlary of tlic British posses- 
stons in the north of India. Now it runs tlirnugli the centre 
of their northern presidency. It is lield by the Hindus in 
the utmost abhorrence, and no person of pure birth, who has 
conic frou’ a 'lisiancc, will drink its water, nor even touch it; 
so tliat several poor pco])le live by carrying the llino<i,'s 
across its channel, whici) in t)ie dry season does not admit 
of a boat. On this account, Ahalya Bai, the widow M 
Holkar, attempted to build a bridge of stone, but the work 
was abandoned. No Bralimans live close to this hated 
stream; but many Sudras of pure birth reside on its batiks, 
which in some parts are fertile; and these, finding the doc¬ 
trine of its impurity very inconvenient, make no scruples 
either to drink or to touch its water. The reason assigned 
for the impurity of this river is ns usual abundantly extra¬ 
vagant. There was in the family of the sun, in the twenty- 
fifth generation from Marichi, the common ancestor of that 
illustrious race, a certain Raja Trisangku or Satyabrata, who 
was a monstrous sinner, having murdered a Brahman, and 
married a step-mother. A good natured saint took compas¬ 
sion on this sinner, and removed all his impurity by collecting 
water from all the sacred streams in the world, and washing 
him in this powerful bath, which was made on the place 
2c 
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from whence the Kannanssa (deprived of virtue) has ever 
since flowed. This is near the village Sarodag, close by the 
southern side of the table land, among some stones above a 
rice field. The Karmanasa issues from a little fountain 
called Sarmanchuya, and immediately forms a fine rapid 
streamlet, which, uotwithstanding its horrible impurity, is as 
clear as crystal. In this part of its course it never dries, and 
in the end of December, when 1 crossed it, fills many fine 
pools in its rocky channel, while the streams between are 
copious and rapid. Both abound in small fish. In this state 
it passes north*west about 12 miles, through the lands of the 
Turkan tnbe of Kharwars. It then passes about five miles 
farther in the same direction, and tliere forms the boundary 
between the Kharwars belonging to this district, and tiiose 
of Vijayagiri, who are in the district of Mcrcapur. The 
river then enters that district entirely; but, after a great 
sweep to the west, returns to the boundary, 11 miles north¬ 
west from where it entered Merzapur. 'I'herc it receives a 
smaller torrent named the Gongroongt, which rises by two 
sources in the country of the Rajoyar tribe of Kharwars; 
and, coming from the east to the boundary of Merzaj>ur, 
bends to the north-west along the limits of the two districts, 
for about eight miles, until it joins the Karmanasa. 

After this junction, the Karmanasa runs northerly along 
the boundary for about two miles, when it is precipitated 
down an immense rock named Cbhanpathar, at the extremity 
of a narrow recess called Karohar. The channel of the Kar¬ 
manasa above the fall appeared to me to he about JOO feet 
wide, and the rock, over which it falls, tnay be 100 feet in 
perpendicular height. When 1 saw it in the end of Fe¬ 
bruary, the stream was inconsiderable.* The recess called 
Karohar Kho extends about five miles in length, and the 
river there confinucs to form the boundary between the two 
districts. The upper end of the recess is so narrow, as to 
be entirely filled by the channel, which in some places is 
filled from aide to side with deep pools, so that the natives 
seldom, if ever attempt to reach the pool at the bottom of 
Cbhanpathar. It is very large and deep, as I saw from 
above; and its water, although it appears greeny is evidently 

* In tke rainy leHon the waterfall U very grand.—[E d.) 
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very clear, as I could see the, rocks in parts of the bottom. 
In the lower part of the glen there is some fine pasture for 
bufTaloes; and the water, which continues to appear green 
from above, seems to be nearly stagnant, although in many 
parts it is deep. Immediately on leaving this glen the Kar- 
manasa takes a very long sweep into the Meraapur district; 
but returns to the boundary about 14 miles nearly north 
iriim the mouth of Karohar Kho. In the end of February 
the Karmanasa there is in many parts dry, chiefly, I believe, 
where the bottom is sandy; but in general it passes through 
a rich clay, very retentive of moisture, into which it has sunk 
a deep channel, about I.SO 1 yards wide; and in such places 
it contains a little water, which, although nearly stagnant, 
is not dirty. From where the Karmanasa comes again to the 
boundary, it runs along that in a north-easterly direction for 
about SS miles, leaving however on its left two small portions 
of this district, and then receives the Durgawati, a torrent 
rather more considerable than itself. 

The source of the Durgawati or Durgauti is about seven 
miles east from that of the Karmanasa, and in this part of 
its course it is a rocky channel from SO to 00 feet wide, con¬ 
taining in December many fine pools, and between them clear 
rapid streams somewhat larger than those of the Karmanasa. 
It runs nearly north for about nine miles, when it is precipi¬ 
tated down the rocky boundary of the table land into the 
head of a deep recess or glen named Kadhar Kho. There 
it is joined by three other torrents, that like itself rise on the 
table land of the Turkan Kharawars, and fall down the rocks 
at the head of the same glen. These three torrents ate the 
Lohara, Hatiyadub and Korhas. The Lohara comes from 
the west, and rises near a village of the same name, where 
it issues from the sides of a rice field, by several small springs, 
which unite, and run east about eight miles to Join the Dur¬ 
gawati. The Hatiyadub rises about half way between the 
source of the Karmanasa and that of the Durgawati, and is 
a torrent nearly similar, but rather smaller than the former. 

The Karmanasa, after receiving the Durgawati, continues 
its course for eight miles towards the north-east forming the 
boundary between this district and Merzapur. The remunder 
of its course, about an equal distance, is entirely within the 
latter district; but just where it leaves the boundary it re- 
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ceives a small river, (be Dharmauti, which for most of its 
course serves as the boundary between the circuits of Patna 
and Benares. About a mile before it joins the Karmanasa, 
the Dharmawati receives from the south another similar river 
named the Guriya; which arises in the east end of the divi¬ 
sion of Baraong, and has a course to the north by west of 
about SO miles. 

The Ganges, where it enters this district, is evidently a 
much less considerable river than In its passage along the 
district of the city of Patna, where it seems to be fully as 
large as in any part of its course: for the immense stream of 
the Kosi makes little apparent difference in the main body, 
and everywhere lower down many lateral branches exhaust 
all additional supplies, so that from the mouth of the Kosi 
downwards to the sea, the niain channel continues gradually 
to diminish in width, although, as it approaches the level of 
the ocean, it contains more water, owing to a diminished 
rapidity of current. The channel of the Ganges in the wes¬ 
tern parts of this district, where it in general forms the 
boundary between Sliahabad and Juan pur, is from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile wide; but tiie size and rapidity of 
the stream is in spring much less than at Patna, although it 
is no wlicre fordable. 

The Ganges, after receiving sevcr.il rivers, is enlarged to 
the size which it holds at Patna; and its channel, even when 
uninterrupted by islands, is usually a mile wide, h'or about 
S5 miles to the mouth of the Son it forms the boundary be¬ 
tween Shahabad and Sarun. 

I'he Son for about 70 miles form a the boundary between 
the districts of Shahabad and Ramg.ir. It comes to tbis 
boundary from the west, and from its reaching this district, 
to where it receives the Kiyul from the liamgar district, it 
seems to be no where above 1,000 yards wide, and no where 
less than 600. The rock of some small hills, in a few parts 
comes to the side of the river, but the channel is no where 
rocky. It consists of sand with a few pebbles intermixed. 
In the end of December the stream is 3 or 400 yards wide, 
but not rapid. It is pretty clear, and in most parts 
deep. It is then only fordable in two places, but In spring 
the fords are numerous. In the rainy season the Son is so 
rapid, that little use can be made of it for navigation. In the 
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dry season it scarcely admits boats of burthen to pass; but 
vast quantities of bamboos are then taken down in floats, 
wliicb are pushed over the sboals. Below the mouth of the 
Kiyul, the channel of the Son is enlarged, and extends from 
about COO to 2,000 yards in width. In the rainy season this 
immense extent is oflen iillcd; but this is only after great 
falls of rain, after which it subsides, and in 10 or 12 days 
becomes again fordable. This usually occurs three or four 
times in the season. Boats of 300 mans burthen can come 
up; but the passage is very tedious, for in the floods they 
cuiinol move, and, when the water falls, the streum is divided 
into many channels, after proceeding up one of which for 
miles the boatman finds it too shallow, and in order to find 
deeper water is obliged to return. Boats are therefore 
chiefly employed to carry down stones and lime; bamboos and 
timber are carried down in floats, while all other goods are 
conveyed by land. The other rivers and their branches are 
the Gupteswar, Yamsoti, Suura, Kataiie, Kukumu, Kuhira, 
Parei, Karat, Kudura, Dhobra, Kasar, and Kao (all these 
flow into the Karamnasa or Durgawati); the Thongra, Ko- 
chani, Bhagar, Garatha, Chhenge, Bhas, Dewha, Tengraha- 
nala, Ganggli, Bana, and Gubri, which flow into the Ganges; 
the Aosani and Guluriya Kho, which fall info the Son.* 

The Climate is nearly similar to that of Bchar and Patna; 
but insicad of the wind changing four times a year, as at Patna, 
at Arab it changes but twice annually. ^ From the middle of 
October to tbe middle of April, west winds are prevalent. 
From Rautasgar to Arab, along the Son, the wind blows 
every morning from the south ; this and other observations 
confirming the idea expressed under Behar of the course of 
the wind lultowiiig that of the great rivers. The winters are 
mild, but frost is sometimes complained of. 


* Dr. Buchanan enters into a luintitc detail of ttivac rivers too long to 
l>e ;;tven in this work.— (Bd.J 
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ToroaBArBT or TH« kitihonb amo hisiobicai. sonots. 

The monuments of high antiquity in Shahabati, although 
numerous, are not to be compared in magnitude with those 
of Behar; nor would it appear to have ever been the fixed 
residence of any great Hindu monarch. During the Mo¬ 
hammedan government, it seems to have risen to more im¬ 
portance, and appears to have been designed by the last 
Pathan dynasty for the seat of their government, when that 
was overthrown by the Moguls. 

It is universally agreed that Rohitaswa, a person of the 
family of tiie sun, resided here in tlie fortress called after his 
name, but vulgarly corrupted into Rautas. Harischandra, 
the fkther, and Trisangkii, the grandfather of Rohitaswa, 
are said to have been kings of India, and the latter is said to 
have been here freed from many horrible sins, as mentioned 
in the account of the Karmanasa river; but there is no 
appearance that either king made this the seat of govern¬ 
ment ; nor that Rohitaswa was ever a king, and he is always 
called the young prince (Kumar). Many persons of the fa¬ 
milies of the sun and moon, like their ancestors, Marichi and 
Atri, were Brahman^ and still more were petty chiefs con¬ 
tending for supremacy ; and so far as I canjudge from weigh¬ 
ing the slender documents of Indian history, that have been 
brought to light, the succession seems to have been almost 
as badly arranged as among the Scottish princes descended 
from Heber and Heremon, who long held Ireland in the 
utmost anarchy. Rohitaswa is still invoked by the vulgar as 
the deity of the fortress, in which he resided ■, and it is 
alleged, that his image continued to be worshipped there, 
until destroyed by the zeal of Aurungzeb. He was therefore 
perhaps only a saint, a quality that has raised some of his 
descendants to the rank of gods; but it is not incompatible 
with his having been also a king; for Rama, his descendant 
in the thirty-first generation, was not only a king, but is now 
worshipped by a large proportion of the Brahmans and of 
their followers. Except the ruins of the temple, in which 
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Rohituwa wu worshipped, and which waa probably built in 
times comparatively modern, I find among the ruina of tbii 
district no traces of this family. All the works in the ibrtreaa 
are still more modern, and their dates are well ascertained; 
but the tribe of Kharawara, who still occupy the table land, 
on which Rautasgar ia situated, with many iastneBses of the 
south, claim a descent from the family of the sun, although 
this claim, on account of their impurity, ia treated with the 
utmost contempt by their neighbours, who have adopted the 
laws of purity now in use. 

Some ruins are attributed to a Varun Raja, who is said to 
have lived in the brazen age (Dwapar Yug); but the Pandit 
of the survey recollects no such person in legend, and the 
style of the ruins ia quite the same with that of the monu¬ 
ments left by the Cheros. 

The same may be said of another monument attributed to 
the same period, and to Ban Asur, often mentioned in the 
account of Dinajpur,* and considered here as a Dana or Dai* 
tya. These Daityas, although descended from a common 
parent (Kaiyap) with the family of the sun, continued the 
decided enemies of these princes, as well as of the fanuly of 
the moon. There can be little doubt, that the chief resi¬ 
dence of Ban Raja was near Dinajpur; and although his 
dominions may have extended this length, the style of build¬ 
ing so much resembles that of the Cheros, that I am inclined 
to consider the ruins as a work of that people. Another 
Daitya, named Karukh, of tliese remote times, is said to have 
bad possAsion of the country between the Son and Karma- 
nasa, which was then called Karukh Des. Few traces how¬ 
ever remain of this personage, and some time afterwards a 
new name, Kikat, was applied to the country. 

By far the moat numerous monuments in this district, 
and, next to these already mentioned, allowed to be of the 
greatest antiquity, are attributed to the Cheros, to whom it 
universaUy admitted, that the whole country belonged in 
sovereignty. In the account of Behar, 1 have stated as a 
probable conjecture, that these were the princes of the Su- 
naka family, who governed in the time of Gautama, that is 
about the sixth or seventh centuries before the ChristiuB 


vol. iL of this work.—(Bo.} 
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era. Tlus conjecture may perhaps be coiwdered as COD' 
filmed by the circumstance, that this district retains the 
ancient name Kikata, vrbich according to the Desmata of the 
Sakti Sangam Tantra, extended from Charanadri (Chunar 
R) to Gridhra Kuta (Qidhaur). It is by many alleged, that 
the whole of Kikata in more modern times took the name of 
Magadha, iirom the Magas, who settled in its eastern parts; 
but this is here denied, and all the country west from the 
Son retams the name Kikata, which it anuently held, while 
^e Magas from Sakadwip communicated their nan^ to the 
eastern portions alone. The Cberos, therefore, I think, pro¬ 
bably reigned before this change took place; and the por¬ 
tion of their ancient territories, which they retained, continued 
to be called by its old name. Several princes of both the 
great Indian families were called Sunaka, and it may be sup* 
posed, that the dynasty so cidled was descended from one of 
these persons, and in the account of Bchar 1 have supposed 
them to have been a collateral branch of the Brihadratbas of 
the family of the moon; but the Cberos deny this pedigree, 
and claim the honour of being descended from the great 
serpent, who is king of hell (Patula), that is to say the devil, 
which is consi'a'i'i J „s u very anrient and honourable con¬ 
nection i. Like '.L Ooityaa this serpent, being descended of 
is traced to a conunon origin with the family of the 
sui;. As some of the Cheros rem^ in this district, I shall have 
occaaion to return to their history, when I treat of them aa a 
caste, and shall here only observe, that, although the monu¬ 
ments in this district attributed to them are numerous, none 
of them arc to be compared in magnitude with Kabar or 
Budha Gaya, which were probably the abodes of the prin* 
cipal king. Those here seem to have belonged to subor- 
dmate chiefs, and some of these appear to have retained 
their territories long after the supreme kingdom had de¬ 
parted from their tribe. I found here an inscription, dated 
either in the ISOtb or 140th year of the era of Vikrama. 
The Pandit of the survey is not certab wnich date may be 
Bseant; but it is sure, that it must be the one or the other. 
The bscription mentions Phudi Chandra, kbg (Nripati) of 
men, and the tradition of the country universally calls him a 
Chcio; but the Pandit, during a visit he made to Bensues, 
was told by a person on the authority of the Kaiularpa 
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Sanghita, campoaetl by Varaha Mibira, ^at this Pbudi 
Chaodra iras of the Stvira or Suir tribe, to whom the ezpul- 
eion of the Cfaeros from this district is by most people attri¬ 
buted. Although Phudi Chandra claims the title of king of 
men, which implies, that he was a sovereign prince, it would 
not appear that his dominions were extensive, as the ruins 
of his house and temples, when compared with Giriyak, Ka- 
bar, or Baragang, are very small. It must be also observed, 
that the era is not called Sumvat 120, as is now usually done 
in all inscriptions meant to refer to the era of Vikrama; but 
is stated to be in the 120(h year of Vikrama; and there is 
some reason to suspect, that, wherever the name Vikrama is 
expressed, it refers to a different era from what is in use, 
where the name is only implied, the latter era commencing 
56 or 57 years before the birth of Christ, while the former 
would seem to commence in the year of our Lord 441. If 
the inscription refers to the latter era, it is in the A. D. 561; 
according to the former it would be in the A. D. 63. No 
mention is made of the Rajas tribe, and the rubs seem to me 
to be m the style of the Cheros, which is quite different 
irom that of the Si /iras. 

Although it is generally mentioned by tradition that the 
Cheros of this district were subdued by a people called Si- 
vira m ihe Sangskrita, and Suir in the Hindi dialect, yet b 
several places, and especially from the Cheros themselves, 
I heard the honour of this acliievement attributed to a tribe 
called Hanbo. None of this tribe now remain in this district; 
but 1 am told that the Raja of Haldivari in the district of 
Jaonpur, is a Hariho, and is allowed to be a pure Rajput, of 
the family of the moon, being descended of Haihaya, 11th m 
descent from Atri. 

The Siviras seem to have been a powerful people; their 
government having extended not only over the whole of thb 
district, but certainly over a great part, if not the whole of 
what became afterwards the province of Benares. At this 
city the Pandit of the survey was informed, on the authority 
above-mentioned, that the Siviras governed from the 4^1 to 
the 911 of Shalivahana, or from A. D. 500 to 990, when their 
Raja Phudi Chandra was destroyed by Jayadwa, a descend¬ 
ant of Bhoja of Dbaranagar, wlio was no doubt the chbf 
king in India; and persons of the same family with Jayadeva 
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are sdll very numerous in this district, and still have lai^ 
estates. Many difficulties, however, attend this account, 
with which the date on (be inscripton of Phudi Chandra can 
by no possible means be reconciled; and it is not liable to 
the suspicion of containing a grant of land. It is in general 
also alleged, that Kaja Bboja had no son, and that at the 
time of his death none of the Paramarkas being considered 
fit to be king, the son-in-law of Bhoja was placed on the 
throne. The Bhojpur Rajas of this district, now chiefs of 
the Paramarka tribe, indeed, deny these propositions; but 
they allege that Bhoja Baja in person came here, destroyed 
the Suir, and founded Bhojpur. The former 1 think pro¬ 
bable, but I see no traces about old Bhojpur to indicate that 
it was the residence of such a powerful prince; although, as 
I shall afterwards have occasion to mention, the absence of 
this indication may he explained. The family alleges that 
Udayajit, the son of Bhoja, had two sons, Jagadeva and 
Ranadevar. In opposition to the Benares account, it is 
alleged that Jagadeva was made king of Gajjara, which went 
to his daughter, and that Bhojpur was given to Ranadevar 
aa an appanage; but that he dying without issue, various 
low tribes rose and expelled the Paramarkas, and that they 
retired to Ujjayin near their former abode at Dharanagar, 
from whence they did not return until a Mubammedan king 
encouraged them to destroy the tribes of robbers by which 
the country was infested. According to the most probable 
legendary accounts mentioned by Major Wilford, (Asiatic 
Researches, vol, 9, p. 157), Bhoja Raja reigned from about 
the A. D. 918 to 969, and this date also contradicts the asaer- 
tioD of the Pandit to which I have above alluded, Mr. 
Bently, indeed, in his valuable treafise on Hindu chronology 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. 8, p. @43), brings the government 
of Bhoja lower; but in doing this he also depends on legen¬ 
dary stories, and although he proves that an author contetn- 
porary with Bhoja, continued to fiouriah until about A. D. 
999, even that will not contradict the opinion of Major Wtl- 
ford, which seems on many accounts to approach as bear the 
truth oa can be expected; for the author above alluded to, 
ahhongh be lived at the court of Bhoja, might have continued 
writing SO years after this priitee's death; nor is even that 
snppofition reqtdred; Mr. jBentljr hn only shown that the year 
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999 VM near the time vhen the author (Kaiidaa) wrote, and a 
difference of SO years in such cases is next to nothing. It waa 
therefore probably between the years 918 and SI69 that the 
Siviraa were destroyed, uid as Pbudi Chandra was probably 
a Clicro, they did not most likely commence their government 
until some time after a.d. 561; especially if we admit that the 
Cheros were destroyed by the Hariho tribe. The account 
given by the Raja of Bhojpur seems abundantly probable; 
and it is likely enough that on the death of Bhoja, the two 
grandsons of the king being absent on their estates, the son- 
in-law of that prince might seise on the government, as is 
usually stated that he did. Like the Cheros, the Siviras are 
considered by the present Brahmans as having been an im¬ 
pure and infidel tribe; they have in this district been entirely 
extirpated; but some, 1 am told, remain in Benares, and con¬ 
firm the oph'ion of the Brahmans by eating pork and drink¬ 
ing strong liquors. There is no doubt, from their temples, 
that they were strenuous worshippers of Siva, and paid pecu¬ 
liar attention to flanunian, the favourite of the great god. 
There is, however, great reason to think that the Brahmans 
are justified in cot.sidering them as heretics; for in one of 
their temples, attributed by the vulgar to Madan Pair, a 
Suir Raja, the Pandit found inscribed Magaradbaj yogi 700. 
Magaradhaj has exactly the same meaning with Madan, and 
the term yogi implies that he had assumed the order of yogi, 
followers of Gorakshanatha, who altogether rejected the 
sacred order. Although the Siviras are considered by both 
learned and vulgar to be impure, the latter call them Siiry- 
abangsia, a name which it must he observed is usually clmmed 
by tbc impure aboriginal tribes of the Vindhyan mountains. 
The carved ornaments and many Images of the Suir are quite 
in a different style from any that I have before seen, and the 
latter seem to indicate a heterodoxy of opinion in those by 
whom they were worshipped. 

The government of the Paramarka tribe of Rajputs, estab- 
liahed in this district by Bhoja, according to the traditions of 
the family, which claims a common descent with that cele¬ 
brated prince, and which seem well founded, did not last. 
He was succeeded as Idng by a son-in-law, Jayananda, who 
of course was of a different tribe; and on bis death, without 
iaaue, a. d. 998, the PRramarkaa, it la alleged, beinjg weak, 
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the kiogdoin of ladis wae entirelj traiuferred to Chendra 
Pala, of the Tomara tribe. According to Major Wilfoid 
(Aaiatic Researches, vol. ix., page 157), this prince died in 
A. D. lOOS, leaving his kingdom to his son Mahendra Pala. 
Raya Sena, brother of this prince, built Delhi a. d. 1050 
(A. R. ubi supra page Iti.*!), and founded a collateral dynasty 
of six princes, who governed the vicinity of that city. In the 
year 1170, Anagna Pala, the last of these kings of Delhi, 
adopted Pith aura Raja, the son of his daughter, and of the 
Chauhana tribe. Mahendra Pala, the chief king of India, 
at least in the north, seems to have been succeeded by Bhu 
Pala, who was king in a. D. 1027 (Asiatic Researches, vol ix. 
page 803). Several other princes of the same family, already 
oilen mentioned, succeeded, and they seem to have resided 
at Kanoj, not at Chandalgar, as I have supposed in the 
account of Bebar; at least so 1 have been informed at 
Buddha, or proper (Nij) Kasi, where several monuments of 
these princes have been discovered, and where they often no 
doubt came as to the chief seat of religion and learning; nor 
at Chandalgar can any remains of these princes be traced. 

During this apace various tribes, partly Rajputs and partly 
Bhars, had expelled the Paramarkas from this district, and 
their descendants still continue to possess some estates, and 
are pretty numerous. In the best periods of native govern^ 
ment such acts of violence were seldom considered as of any 
consequence to the state, and the kings were satisfied if the 
new occupants paid them the usual limited share of obedience. 

Shortly before the final Muhatnmedan conquest, Jaya- 
chandra. King of Kanoj, of the Rather tribe, assumed the 
title of King of India, having probably destroyed the direct 
lin e of the Pala kings. A dispute, concerning this title and 
other matters, with Raja Pith aura, grandson by a daughter 
of Anagna, the last of the Delhi branch of the Pala family, 
brought in the Muhammedans; and the overthrow of Pi- 
thaura, in 1192, and of Jaya^chandra, in 1194, placed these 
invaders in the sovereignty of India. 

In the account of Behar, I have given an abstract of the 
history of this province during the Muhamntedan govern- 
ment, and this will sufiSciently explain the monuments erected 
in this district during that period. 1 have there noticed that, 
in A. D. 126(>, the tribes, who Iiud expelled from hence the 
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Pannulu, bad become so troublesome that forces were 
sent from the west to expel these banditti, by whom the 
roads were infested. It seems that on this occasion the king 
applied to the Paramarkas, and giving them some assistance, 
employed them to retake their former inheritance. It is to 
this era that 1 refer the foundation of Bhojpur, named afler 
their ancestor Bhojs. They are still the chief proprietors in 
the district, as I shall have afterwards occasion to explain. 

I have in the same account mentioned the history of Sher 
Shah, born in a private station at Shafausram, and afterwards 
king of India. He seems evidently to iiave intended his 
native country for the seat of empire, and chose as his citadel 
a strong position on the southern side of the table land. 
There, on a hill commanding a view of the utmost richness 
and magnificence, he erected a strong fortress, called after 
bis own name, in which he deposited his family; fur during 
his whole reign he seems to have been constantly employed 
in the most active pursuits. He is said to have been kUled 
by the bursting of a gun at Goyaliyar. His son Selim was 
equally active. When he died, he is said to have been on 
the road to his natWe city, which he had nearly reached '^th 
a numerous army, the strength of the empire. His eldest 
son, Adil, had been left with a large force at Delhi; but the 
king was sccompanied by two younger sons, who were mere 
tads. On his deathbed he recommended, that as an appanage 
these should receive the eastern provinces of the empire, and 
gave ^em in charge to their mother's brother. During the 
funeral, it is said, the young princes disappeared, and it is 
supposed that they were murdered, and buried in his tent, 
by their unnatural uncle, who, being at the head of the army, 
immediately assumed the title of king. The disputes between 
him and Adil weakened the Pathans, and the Mogul Humayun, 
who had been skulking on the fronrie”, immediately advanced 
to the east, and seems to have had little difficulty in resumiug 
the government. He stained his conquest by the murder of 
the whole family of hia adversary, whom he ordered to be 
thrown down the precipice, on which the fortress where they 
resided waa built. The Moguls always affected to consider 
Sher as an usurper, although his claim to the government of 
India seems to have been fully as good as theirs. The writers 
who lived under the Moguls have not, of course, done justice 
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to the gwrenunent of Sher and Selims whoy in whatever manner 
die former obtained power, seem to have been-two of the ablest 
and best Muhanimedan princes that have governed India. 

J}ivuion tmder Tharma /froA.—The whole country- U well 
planted and highly cultivated. The plantations consist chiefly 
of Mango and Mahuya trees, with a very few bamboos and 
palms, and such in general being the case in this district, 
need not be repeated. Ail to the north of the town belongs 
to the rich inundated land on the banks of the Ganges, which 
produces chiefly winter crops. To the sourii is some rice 
land, but the soil there is rather poor, and the trees are 
stunted. There are 50 houses of brick belonging to the na¬ 
tives, mostly in the town of Arab; 10 only have two stories, 
but these are good. There are flOU houses having mud walls 
and two stories, all of which are covered with tiles. All the 
huts have mud walls ■, one-fourth of them is covered with 
tiles, three-fourths are thatclied. About 150 are in the shape 
of bee-hives, and belong to the impure tribe of Musahur. 
Except that there are no clay-walled castles, the villages here 
entirely resemble those of Behar,and the roofs are still more 
clumsy and defective, so tliat on a near approach they look 
most wretched, although at a distance they have often a 
picturesque and neat appearance. This latter remark ex¬ 
tending throughout the district, need not be repeated. The 
town of Arab, which is the capital of the district, stands on 
an elevated space surrounded by creeks and land subject to 
inundation; so that the price of ground for building has be¬ 
come very high. It is supposed to contain 3,776 houses, with 
8 people to each house. The buildings are in general mean, 
and, as usual, close huddled together, but some decent roads 
have been cut through the chaos of lanes, and form tolerable 
streets. The road from Patna to Vagsar passes through its 
whole length, ai^ at the east end has on both sides a close 
built town. Towards its west- etid, on the north side, U an 
open lawn, in which are placed the court houses, the acconf 
modataon for the judge of circuit, and the houses of the 
judge and surgeon of the station, all buildings sufliciently 
commodious, but in no way ornamental. Two fine broad 
roada paas south at right angles to the west end of the Vag- 
sar road, and about their middle are croased at right angles 
by a third. Thia is the handsomest part of the town. There 
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are cwo Or three small mosques and temples in good repair, 
but ill no manner remarkable. Good roads, with abundant 
sinal] bridges, surround the town in all directions for a little 
way, and are kept in very good order by the labour of tiie 
ciHivicts. In the environs several of the natives have small 
garden#, in which they hnvc collected a considerable variety 
of trees, and a goiid many flowers, and all around is very 
neatly cultivated and well watered; so that, although, tlie 
plantationb are not thriving, the trees being ratlier stunted, 
the vicinity looks uncommonly well. 

The name Arab is said by the Pandits of the place to be 
properly Ara, and to be a corruption from Aranya, which in 
the Sangskrita signifies a waste. This name was given by 
the five sons of Pandu, the place then being a forest, where 
they performed several great works. In particular the Pan¬ 
dits allege, that it was here where the five brothers married 
Draa]>atu Such marriages are now totally illegal, nor could 
any one of these chiefs have now married this lady, as she 
was of the same family with themselves in the male line. 
This is only curious as it shows that the Hindu law has in 
modern times undergone great changes in other matters, as 
well 08 in the introduction of caste. It must be, however, 
obeerved, that ibis custom of several brothers having a com- 
nuHi wife is still very prevalent among the Bhudilhists of 
Thibet The Pandit of the survey doubts very much of Ara 
having been the scene of this marriage, and the derivation of 
the name from the Sangskrita seems exceedingly doubtfid. 
In Persian the name is written Arab. The place is said to 
be also called Ekachakra, implying the people to live in 
unanhiuty, a virtue for which at present they have by no 
means the credit. 

Rabura is a smaR town containing about 2S0 houses^ Ga» 
jarajgunj contains about SOO; Ikhtiyarpur is nearly of the 
same size, as are also Amarapura, Berempur, Kailawar, 
Rrukgui^ ami Sinaha^ Tribhuvani and Pachane otHMain 
about 150; Bharsahar, or Aiwsahar, contains 100; as do like, 
wise Mahsi, bakardihir, Guri, and Raraiya. 

At.a village called Masar, about six miles west a little 
southerly from Arahi are some ruins and places of worship 
belonging both to the orthodox and heterodox, and the place 
has probably been dedicated to, religion from a very remote 
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period. 1 shall therefore pre an account'of the present ap¬ 
pearances, Immediately west from the village is a heap of 
bricks, extending about 50 yards every way, and still of con¬ 
siderable elevation. It is attributed by tradition to the Ban 
Asur mentioned in the historical notices. On the highest 
part 1 found projecting the head and shoulders of an image 
larger than the human size, and said to represent the infidel, 
on which account the people pelt it with bricks. The people 
are certainly afraid of this image; and on my proposing to 
dig it out, said that a man who had made the attempt had 
been punished for his temerity by a sudden death. The 
Rajput, to whom the village belongs, said that he would 
willingly take tlie bricks to build his house, were he not 
afraid of the consequences. On having it dug up, I found, 
as will appear by the drawing,* that it entirely resembles 
the images in Behar, which are called Vasudeva, orLakahmi 
Narayan, and represents a prince standing between two at¬ 
tendants. This image, one of the most common in the 
temples of the Buddhists, may very likely represent Ban 
Asur, as is here alleged. In some places he is represented 
with a Lingga on his diadem, and Ban Asur is celebrated for 
the earnestness with which he worshipped that god. In 

others he has a Buddha in the same situation to denote that 

• 

he followed the doctrine of these lawgivers. I have stated in 
the historical notices that the works at Musar seem to me, 
from their style, to have been erected by the Cheros; and in 
fact the people, although they call the large heap the house 
of Ban Asur, allege that long after his time the Cheros occu¬ 
pied the place. Ban Raja, indeed, according to common 
legend, lived in the end of the Dwaparyug, probably 1,000 or 
1,100 years before the birth of Christ, four or five centuries 
before the commencement of the Cheros government, and 15 
or 16 before they were finally deprived of power. If, how¬ 
ever, Ban Asur was destroyed by the Grecians of Bactria 
(Taratuu), as is usually reported in legend, he must have 
been contemporary with the Cheros. 

Near a very rude representation of the nine planets (\a- 
vagraka), was erected a slab, the chief figure on which 
is called Bhairav,* and represents a male with two arms, 
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Standing, and crowned with a tiara. It difTera a good deal 
from any image, that I have seen in Bebar, and very much 
from those whicli were there called BItairav. Sonic of my 
people call it Narad; but its representing this personage is 
exceedingly doubtful On the reverse of this slab is a female 
ligurr, with four arms, to which no name has been given, 
nor can my people refer it with probability to any known 
deity. Beyond that I came to another Lingga, like tliat 
called Gaiiri Sangkar. Although all the others arc allowed 
occasional offerings (Pindi), the principal object of worshiji 
among the ortliodox came next in view. A Brahman priest 
(Pujari) is attached, covers the image with a cloth, and anoints 
it with oil, ilc calls it Ahahamaya, or the great mother the 
wife of Siva; Imt it evidently represents the spouse of 
Brahma, as will appear from the drawing.* On cacli side 
it has the lion rampant, a common budge of Gautama. It is 
seated in tlic open air, on a small terrace of brick, about four 
feet high. On tliis terrace have been jilaced many fragments 
both of single gods and groups. On each side is a figure 
cxactl) resembling Ban Asur, but c,ailed Chaturbhuj, from 
liuiing four arins. They have, as usual in Behnr, two angels 
hovering rouml their head, which was probably the case with 
Ban Asur, but that part of liis image has been broken. 
Beyond this is a male figure with four arms standing by a 
female, and chucking her cliin. This is called Krishna and 
Hadlia, hutairy people say, that it lias the emblems of Har- 
gauri. Beyond this Sangker Lai, the chief merchant in Arab, 
is building a temple of his gods, the Jinas. Before the door, 
on a slab, is a figure entirely resembling Ban Asur, and those 
called Chiiturliliiij; but this is called Kri.shna. On the re¬ 
verse of the stab is a small image of Brahma seated, with 
many orii.aments round his lie.ad. It must he observed, that 
most of the slabs here have figures on both sides, winch I 
have no where else observed. The priiici|)ul figure on one 
of the sides is generally much larger than that on the otiicr, 
and the emjity space above the smaller is filled with various 
fantastic ornaments. Except one small apartment the foun¬ 
dations atone of the new Jain temple have been erected; but 
another stood in the same place, and is said to have been 
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erected by Haiji Mai, a merchant. In the chamber now 
built, are eight small images of the persons worshipped by 
the Jain, (see plate 9.) These are said to hare formerly been 
placed in an equal number of chambers, and this will be the 
case in the new temple, when it it is completed. The date of 
the inscription on the seven images is Samvat 144H, and of 
those on the eighth image is 1449, that is, A. I). 1.186 and 
1392. The old temple was probably built about that period. 
In digging up the foundations of the old temple, and in 
search of materiBls from the heap, upon which it was placed, 
have been found many fragments and carved stones, which 
have been placed under a tree at the west-end of the ruin. 

The principal figures that I noticed iiinong these, were two 
like Ban Asur, a Ganesa, a female sr nted on a lion with a 
child on her knee, and one like that called Krishna and 
Radbs. The material on wliich the.'^c images arc cut, being 
stone from the mountains of this district, does not admit of 
such good workmanship a.s the indurated pntstone or horn¬ 
blende used in Behar, and the fitrurcs are therefore more rude 
than those td that district, tt'liat is called the house of Ban 
Asur, has evidently been n temple, and probably a solid one, 
like those most usual among the Buddhists. Tiic original 
buildings near the tank have ])rohab)) been accommodations 
for the priests, and round the great temple arc traces of some 
smaller buildings, w hich probably had a similar destination. 

Thanah Bii.ot). —This is a very long narrow jurisdiction, 
and a considerable portion situated beyond the flanges. 
About one-balf of the division north from Biloti, is of the 
utmost richness, and consists of the inundated land called 
Hetowar. ^outh from Biloti, a great part of the country is 
covered with forest; and, even where that has been removed, 
a great deal of land is wasted on plantations of very little 
value. Trees therefore abound, while irrigation is much neg¬ 
lected ; and In this part of the division w.'tnt and other misery 
are very predominant. One of the greiUest chiefs of the 
Paramarkts residei in this division at Jagadispur, near which 
he has very extensive domains. He resides in a castle built 
of mnd and brick, abundantly large for a person of rank, but 
no way ornamental, nor at all suited either to the size of his 
estate, or to bia high birth. There are four other houses of 
brick j 100 mud walled house* of two stories covered with 
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EtanJing, and crowned with a tiara. It dilTera a guod deal 
from any image, that I have seen in Beliar, and very much 
from tliose which were there called Bhairar. Some of my 
people call it Narad; but its representing this personage is 
exceedingly doubtful. On the reverse of this slab is a female 
figure, with four arms, to which no iianiu lias been given, 
nor can my peo)>le refer it with probability to any known 
deity. Beyond that I came to another Lingg.t, like that 
c.tlled Gaiiri Sangkar. Although all the others are allowed 
occasional offerings (Pindi), the principal object of worship 
among the orthodox came next in view. A Brahman priest 
(I’ujari) is attached, covers the image with a cloth, and anoints 
it with oil, He calls it Mahainaya, or the grc.at mother the 
wife of Siva; but it evidently represents tlic spouse of 
Bralima, as will appear from the drawing.* On eacli side 
it has the ium rampant, a common badge of Gautama. It is 
seated in tlic open air, on a small terrace of brick, about four 
feet high. On tliis terrace liavc been placed many fragments 
fioth of single gods and groups. On caeli side is a figure 
cxactli resembling Ban Asiir, but called Cliaturbhuj, from 
linving four arms. They have, as usu.al in Beli.ir, two angels 
hovering round their head, wliicli was probably the case with 
Ban Asuv, but that jiart of his iiuagc has been broken. 
Beyond this is a male figure with four arms st.anding by a 
female, .and cliucking her chin. This is called Krishna and 
Kadlia, butauy people say, that it has the emblems of Har- 
gauri. Beyond this Sangker Lai, the chief merchant in A rah, 
is building a temple of liis gods, the Jinas. Before the door, 
on a slab, is a figure entirely resembling BanAsur, and those 
called Cliuturlihiij; but this is called Krishna. On the re¬ 
verse of the slab is a small image of Brahma seated, with 
many ornaments round his lie.id. It must be observed, that 
most of the slabs here have figures on both sides, which 1 
have no where else observed. The principal figure on one 
of the sides is generally much larger than that on the other, 
and the euijity s}ince above the smaller is filled with various 
fantastic ornaments. Except one small apartment the foun¬ 
dations alone of the new Jain temple have been erected; but 
another stood in the same place, and is said to have been 
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Bome additional works constructed by European engineers. 
Sinn contains 400 houses; Chaugai and Sapahi each 300; 
New Bbojpur and Kesat, 000 houses each (the former is very 
well built, and clean); Brahmapur, vulgo Barahampur, and 
Methila, 130; old Bbojpur and Saya have each 100. 

The chief seat of Hindu worship in this division is Vagaar 
(Buxar R.), famous in modem times for a battle gained by 
Major Monro over the forces of the Mogul united to those 
of the Subahs of Ayodhya and Bengal, a battle which ren¬ 
dered the English in fact masters of India, had they then 
been prepared to avail themselves to the full extent of their 
fortune. Few places in India are more celebrated in legend 
than Vagsar, and none the least celebrated contains fewer or 
less interesting monuments of antiquity; nor is there any, 
the accounts concerning which are more contradictory. 

Ekwari. —The soil of this division is in general light, and 
rather poor, so that without great pains bestowed on irriga¬ 
tion the crops will be scanty. This care has not been shown, 
and the country is in a wretched state. A great deal is over¬ 
grown with stunted woods, much has been lately deserted, 
and plantations of very little use occopy a large proportion, 
and are too extensive to be ornamental. There are three 
brick houses; j'gth houses consists of two stories, with mud 
walls, of which 600 may be tiled. A few Musahars live in 
round hovels, like bee-hives, with walls of hurdles. The 
remaining habitations are mud-walled huts, thatched with 
grass. The villages, except in being more miserable, resemble 
those of Arab. 

Ekwari, which ought to he the residence of the ofheers of 
police, has no market, but contains 100 houses of cultivators; 
Sahar, where these officers reside, contains about 500 housea 
and some manufactures. Garini contains 050; Nagri, Sikar- 
hata, and Piro, 000; Baga contains 150, as do also Paona, 
Barkagang, and Karat; Agango contains rather more than 
100 . 

The only place of worship among the Hindus, and the only 
remain of antiquity worth notice, is called Deva Bamarak, or 
the place of Deva Barn, who is said on the spot to have been 
a Raja of the braxen age (Dwapar Yug); but his name, I am 
told by the Pandit of the survey, is not to he found in legend. 
Deva Bamarak is usuaUy calledjieo Punarak, and is situated 
about 10 miles west from Ekwari. The Raja is said to have 
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lived at Baraong, about six miles north from the temple ; but 
I am informed that the ruins of his abode contain nothing 
remarkable. The village of Deo Punurak is small, and be¬ 
longs to a Moslem free of rent; on three sides it is surrounded 
by a wide canal a good deal obliterated, but which about 
the middle of November still contains niucli water. The 
north side of the village is shut in by tlie temple, which 
is ruinous, but has no ap])earance of being so old as pretended, 
although its various parts seem of very diflerent ages, and 
some })art8 may be of great antiquity and may have under¬ 
gone various repairs and changes from dillerent sects and 
persons. It occupies a square elevated terrace of consider¬ 
able size, and surrounded by a wall of brick. £ast from the 
terrace is an old tank winch may be 200 yards long by about 
100 wide, from east to west. The gate of the temple fiices 
this tank, or is at the east side of the terrace, ilefore it, 
towards the south, is a column, the most curious remain 
about tlie temple; it is quadrangular at the capital and base, 
and octagonal in tlie centre. On the base are four figures 
so much sunk in the ground that 1 could nut make out their 
form. On the centre arc eight figures, which notwithstand¬ 
ing ilicir number, are called tlic (Naviigraha) nine planets, 
and in fact the usual figure of Bahu is very distinguishable, 
but Ketu is wanting. Perhaps we may from this infer, that 
when this pillar was made, the planet Ketu had not been in¬ 
vented, although it is not impossible that the artist having 
only eight sides on his pillar, left out tiic unfortunate monster. 
On the capital arc four figures ; one riding nn a winged per¬ 
son is called Krishna, a second riding on an elephant is called 
Indra, and a third riding on a bufi'alo is called Yania, the 
fourth is seated like the figures called Kuber in Gaya, and 
is here also called by that name. Nortli from the gate has 
been a small detached shrine, wliicli has fallen, and the 
image is lying on the ruins deprived of head and feet; it has 
represented a male in a standing posture, and with only two 
arms. The Pujuri, a Brahman of Sakudwip, has given this 
no name; he is indeed very unusually sparing in liis nomen¬ 
clature, and worships several tlmt arc still anonymous. In 
this he has shown prudence, as in the attempts which he lias 
made at a new nomcncktnrc, he has not been v-ry success¬ 
ful. The gate has been a projecting building, tliroogh which 
you pass to the front of the chief shrine. This has not been 
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large, and the porch before it has been supported by only 
four columns, but these are more ornamented than is usual 
in Behar; the roof has fallen, and among the ruins are sere- 
ral images and fragments, said to have been mutilated by 
Kasam Aly. 1 observed four or five fragments of what is 
called Vasudeva in Behar, three of the bind called there HaT> 
gaori, and two Ganesas: these five the Pujari oils, and calls 
by the same names. The arch which supported the roof of 
the shrine is still entire, but most of the pyramid has fallen. 
The image is called the sun, but more resembles Vasudeva, 
and has no horses, the emblems of the great luminary. North 
from the above has been another pyramidal shrine, nearly 
as large, but it never has bad a porch. The image is called 
Kumari, a goddess; but it is a male of a natural shape, stand* 
ing with a flower in each hand, and a crown on his head. 
On the throne are some animals, which may have probably 
been intended to represent horses, and this figure therefore 
has more resemblance to the sun, than that to which the 
priest has given the name. East from the last mentioned 
old shrine, and south from the former, are two that arc much 
smaller, have every appearance of being much more modern, 
and resemble somewhat a lantern in shape: one contains a 
female image of a natural shape, and in a standing posture g 
the other contains an image resembling those which in Gaya 
are called Hargauri. The priest gives neither a name, but 
he makes oficrings to both, and to the latter especially at 
marriages. South also from the great shrine is a small one, 
very ruinous, but not unroofed: it contmns a Siva Lingga, at 
present tlie chief object of worship. About 300 votaries 
assemble on the festival of the deity. At the south-east comer 
of the terrace has been a small chamber, now unroofed, but 
it contains several images. One resmhles Hargauri, hut a 
child in place of a lion is placed at the feet of the femaleg 
while the male, as usual, is attended by a bull. Another ii 
Ganesa; a third, called Bhawani by the priest, is a fat male, 
like the Kuber of Gaya. He calls by the same name a female 
with four arms, seated on a Uon. A fifrh represents one of 
(he hideous empty-bellied monsters pretty common in Be¬ 
har, such as the Jaradeva of Rajagriha : this is seated on a 
human carcass, and has four arms. I suspect, that what in 
the account of Behar I have considered armour, is intended 
to represent bones, and that these monsters arc intended for 
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skeletone, and the arms and head of this image have Rome- 
what more that appearance than tiiose usual in Behai; the 
^triest calis it Kangkali. It must be observed, that at the 
Thanah, the best informed people attributed this temple to 
Kumardhir Sa, a Paramarka Rajput, who lived at Baraong 
about years ago; and I think it probable that lie may 
have given tlie whole some repair, and built the two small 
shrines that resemble lanterns; but the other parts are evi¬ 
dently of much greater antiquity. From the above account 
of the images it may be readily concluded that most of them 
lielongcd to the Cheros ; but the pillar is not like any of 
their works, and may be older, although it has some resem¬ 
blance to the works of the Xivitas, In whom the Cheros were 
finally overcome. The conformity is however far from com- 
]>letc. 

KauanC'UA.—T he western part of this division consists 
chiedy of a rich clay, while its ea.stem end is rather jioor and 
sandy ; botli are very much neglected, and a large propor¬ 
tion is oceupiei! by stunted woods, or having lieen recently 
de-'ei'tt.'il, is onlv overgrown with long course grass. The 
niunt ilions are t(K> numerous cither for use or ornament. 

This division has five houses of brick, two of them at 
Suryapura, bel'Uiging to the family oi’ the old Kanungocs, 
are very large ; but owing to the usual want of windows, look 
exeeedir.ttly dismal, and are the very reverse in every respect 
of what good taste would dictate. 'I'liere arc also 50 mud 
walldd houses of two stories, all covered with tiles. All 
the huts have mud walls, one-sixteenth covered with tiles, 
fifteen-sixteenths thatched with grass. 

Karangju, wliere the office of police has been placed, is a 
small market place {hat) with only 70 houses. 

Koyat is the largest town in this division, and contains 500 
houses 1 Suryapura and Sivagnnj, which arc contiguous, con¬ 
tain ffOO, and Dayot coiituins about the same number; 
Dhangangi contains somewhat less; and Ghosiya has 150, 

Baraong. —Like Karangja, tlie eastern part of this divi¬ 
sion, is rather poor and sandy ; but the western part is mostly 
rich clay. The whole is better cultivaleil, and contains 
scarcely any woods. The central parts near Naukha are 
rather neglected, having not yet recovered from tlie desola¬ 
tion occasioned by the wars between Kasem Aly and the 
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Paranurkas. The face of the country in the middle parte of 
thia diviaion ia finely diveraified by aome amall rocka that 
project from the plain near Naukha. The apace, which they 
occupy) is altogether inconsiderable, not ia their elevation 
great; but their rugged sterility is a fine contrast to the fer¬ 
tility of the plain, which cornea to their roots j and the excel¬ 
lent materials which they afford for building would be of 
great value, were the country in a state of civilisation, that 
admitted of the people being decently lodged; but such has 
never been the case. The western parts are not only by far 
the richest by nature; but are the best occupied, nor is 
much wasted there on useless plantations. There are, how¬ 
ever, abundance of mangoes for use; but an addition of 
palms would contribute much to increase the beauty of the 
prospect. 

At Naukha ia a large rude castle of mud and brick, which 
belonged to Pahelwan Singha, the Paraniarka ciiief, whose 
violence brought on the desolation of the country j and it ia 
atill occupied by bis descendants, although mismanagement 
has very much reduced their estates. Although large, it is 
anything but an ornament to the country. There is only one 
other house of brick in the division. One hundred and twenty 
houses have mud walls and two stories; 100 of them ere 
thatched, and 30 covered with tiles. All the huts have mud 
walla, ICO are tiled. All the othera are thatched chiefly with 
grass, a very few only with stubble. The villages here are 
more ornamental than in the northern parts of the district, 
aa many of them have small mud castles still occupied. 

Baraong, where the officers of police reside, is a poor 
place, without any market, and contains only 00 houses; 
Naukha has 400; Harichar and Nasirygunj, which join, con¬ 
tain 300 houses; Barari, Kochas, and Rajput, 300 each; 
and Bagbni and Balgang have each 100. 

Sharasrau.* —The level country of this division is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, as the hills are everywhere in full view, 
nigged and perpendicular towards the summit, and finely 
wooded towards the bottom, while the plain is very fully 
occupied, and the plantations are sufficient for variety, hut 

* Also Sbabssram and Sasraon;;—signifies 1000 toys or play things, 
because a rertun Asur wbo lived here had 1000 anas, sad in each baud a 
different luy. 
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not so numerous as to satiate the eye. They are besides 
diYersihed with many palms. Near Shabasraro also the 
tombs of Shcr Shah's family add much to the beauty of the 
view. The approach indeed to this town from the north is 
uncommonly fine. The appearance of the table land in the 
southern part of the district, and of the recesses in its side, 
bare been suificiently described in the account of the hills and 
rivers. One hundred and twenty-fire houses are brick and 
stone, 25 having their roofs terraced with plaster, while 100 
are covered with tiles; 500 houses have two stories and mud 
walls, and are covered with tiles. All the huts have mud 
walls, fiOOO are roofed with tiles, the remainder with grass, 
Sbahasram is a considerable country town, estimated by the 
Darogah to contain about 3600 houses, very few of which 
are thatched r —some of brick or stone are pretty large. It 
is not mi'ih short of a mile in diameter each way, and is 
pretty closely built, on which account, and from the quantity 
of grain said to he consumed in it, I suspect, that the Daro¬ 
gah has underrated the number of houses, A few of the 
streets are tolerably wide, that is two carts might with some 
difficulty p.asB; and they are very rudely paved with stone. 
Some people keep the fronts of their houses, and the street 
opposite to them tolerably clean; but this is of very little 
avail, as more than two or three such people seldom live 
together, and their neighbours are involved in every species 
of nastiness. Moat of tbe passages are as usual narrow 
crooked lanes. Besides the officers of police, Shahasram is 
the residence of a Taliasildar, who receives the revenue of 
the vicinity for the collector of Arab. Except a public bath, 
the keeper of which has an allowance from the E. 1, Comp., all 
the public works have become ruinous. Besides Shahasram 
there are in this division the following small towns: Darihat 
and Kaypurchor, each containing 250 houses; Jamuhar, Pu- 
hetyjal), Vangk, Muradabad, Chanari, and Alempnr, each 
containing SOO; Dliaodangr, containing 150; Khuremabad, 
about 185, and Akuri, 100. 

Shahasram seems to have early become a Muhammedan 
town, and Huseyn Khan, a Patban, who from hia warlike 
manners was styled Sur, lived there about the time that the 
Mogul Babar usurped the government of India. The ruins 
of his house would seem from the sise to show, that lie was a 
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person of respectable thongh private rank. His son Sher 
became Emperor of India. In the middle of the town the 
BOD piously erected to his' father’s memory a very large mo- 
nument, which is pretty entire. The style of this monument 
is exactly similar to that of the son, which will be fully de- 
scribed, and illustrated by drawings, and these may serve fur 
both. 1 shall only here mention the differences. The tomb of 
Huseyn Khan, in place of being surrounded by a tank, stands 
in a large area, enclosed by a lofty wall of cut stone, in the 
eastern face of which is.a large gate, and in the western the 
mosque, which also is built of stone. The tomb is nut so large 
as that of the king; but like it consists of a lofty octagonal hall 
surrounded by an arcade of three Gothic arches on each side, 
and surmounted by a Urge dome. The whole of the arcade, 
outside and in, although built of cut stone, would appear to 
have been covered with plaster, very minutely oinsmented, 
and containing a vast extent of pious sentenres, The roof 
of the arcade has no cupolas at the corners, but each side is 
covered by three small domes, rising above the balustrade. 
In the second story there are no windows; but at eacii of the 
angles its roof has a cupola as in the tomb of the son. The 
great dome springs immediately from this roof, and is not 
supported by a third octagonal story, such as appears in the 
drawing (plate 2) of tlie sun’s monument. The summit is 
crowned by an ornament of various mouldings, and not by a 
cupola. 

The monument of Sher fihah is situsted at the west end of 
Shabasram in a large tank (lake). The earth taken out of 
the tank has, as usual, been tlirown into large unseemly 
banks at a considerable distance from the edge of the tank, 
and, had they been planted, they might have added much to 
the grandeur of the place. The stair, which slopes down the 
sides of the tank, has consisted of five or six monstrous 
misshapen steps, in most parts totally broken, but enough 
remains to show that they never have been well cut nor 
built, and they are out of all reach of convenient dimension; 
otherwise this part of the work would have been very grand 
and beautiful. From the north side of the stair a bridge led 
into the island, on which the tomb stands; but, luckily for 
the monument, the bridge has fallen; so that access is diffi> 
cult, nor can the materials be conveyed away for building. 
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The only access nov is by a raft made of earthen pots, and 
this is only constructed when strangers from curiosity riait the 
place. The water of the tank is very dirty, owing to all 
manner of men and beasts frequenting it to wash themaelTes 
and clotlies. Were it nut for this, I believe it would be clean 
and good. As it is, all classes use it both for drink and culi¬ 
nary purposes, the natives, in respect to water, being the 
dirtiest people on earth. Unlike our Brahmans of Calcutta, 
who reject the water of the Laldighi tank, because dug by 
infidels, I observed those of fibahasram performing their 
mummeries on the stairs, as quietly as if it had been dug by 
Krishna, and most contentedly and piously sipping the puddle 
that had soked through the infidels' graves. 

The island rises for some way with very rude steps, above 
which is a terrace (1, 1, 1, I,) faced with stone, 30 feet higher 
than the pre'Sent level of the water, and surmounted by bat¬ 
tlements 6 feet high. This terrace, it must be observed, ta 
placed obliquely on the island. 1 cannot assign any reason 
for the circumstance, which injures considerably the whole 
appearance of the place. 1 at one time thought that it might 
liave been done w'tli a view of turning the niche for prayer 
(12) towards Mecca; but it will be observed, that the obliquity 
turns this tr> t).‘> southward in place of to the northward of 
east, which it should have done to have turned the niche to¬ 
wards the holy city. 

The four octagonal buildings (3, 3, 3, 3,) at the comers of 
the terrace, viewed from the outside, are very heavy. Within 
they form neat airy apartments, ruined by having had their 
floors raised in the vain search of treasure. The eight little 
balconies (4, 4, 4, 4, 4. 4, 4, 4.) covered by cupolas, project 
from an equal number of doors in the parapet wall, are each 
supported by four brackets, and such are the most common 
ornament in narive buildings. They are most commonly used 
as seats to command a view of what passes without the dens, 
where the natives of rank are immured. These cupolas, as 
most usual, are supported by four columns. The tomb itself 
(5) consists of a great hall (6) surrounded by an arcade form¬ 
ing a gallery (7). Each side of the octagon has, in front, throe 
Gothic arches (No. 2, a), the separate drawing of one of 
which will give a sufficient idea of their structure. The roof 
of each side of this gallery, consisting of three alcoves, is 
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supported by four Gothic arches, above which and the 
alcoves is a level terrace forming the first stage of the build¬ 
ing. The total height of this first stage is about 35 feet 8 
inches, including 18 inches for the basement under the arches, 
and G feet 4 inches for a very heavy balustrade and parapet, 
that rise above the level of the roof. Under this balustrade 
is, as usual in native buildings, a cornice of slabs sloping 
downwards, and supported by brackets TS), The terrace on 
the roof of this first stage is 15 feet wide, and at each comer 
has a small cupola supported by sis rude columns of five 
sides. The floors of these cupolas, being 18 inches above 
the terrace, interrupt the walk, which would be otherwise 
very grand, although the balustrade is too high; but the 
openings in it afford noble views of the country. Above this 
terrace the outside of the building rises in a second octagonal 
stage about 25 feet high, reckoning from the ten ace of the 
first stage to that of the second stage. This second stage 
consists of a plain wall with a small cornice, surmounted by a 
low parapet. At each angle, and in the middle of each side, 
is a small window, the outside view of one of which is given 
at d, plate 2. This terrace, including the parapet, is 9 
feet 10 inches wide, and has at each corner a cupola similar 
to those below; but two of them (11) are disfigured by 
having to one side projections of four pillars to sujiport a 
roof that covers a small door, by which the stair turns upon 
the terrace. These stairs are altogether wretched. Those 
for ascending the first story begin from the sides of two of 
the doors, wliich lead from the gallery into tlie central hall, 
and ascend in the thickness of the wall to two of the windows. 
Those leading up the second story begin in two other win¬ 
dows, and ascend in the same manner, hut turn upon the 
second terrace by two small doors. They are narrow, steep, 
dark, and rough. Why they were not made to open into one 
of the cupolas it would be difficult to say, unless we suppose 
thst the workmen wanted skill to form the necessary calcu¬ 
lations. 

Above this second stage the outside of the building rises 
perpendicularly with a third stage of 16 sides, and 11 feet 
high. This has a small cornice, and a kind of false balus¬ 
trade, from which the dome rises, and is nearly hemispluTiciil. 
On its summit is a small cupola supported by four pillars. 
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To proceed to the interior of the building, which at the 
base is an octagon of 54 feet the side, the thicknesa of the 
outer wall is 6 feet, and the gallery is 10 feet wide. Each of 
the inner sides of the gallery is divided into three, by an 
equal number of arches. In the central arch of seven of the 
sides is a door, represented at plate No, 2, h, which will 
give a sufficient idea of the style of this part of tlie building. 
In the two lateral arches of these seven sides, and in all the 
three of the side.? farthest west, arc only simple niches. 

The inner wall, bounding the central hall, at the ground is 
1.5 feet thick, ami on the inside forms an octagon il feet 
4 inches a side. The seven doors in the seven sides, as 
seen from within, are represented in the plate No. 2, c. 
The side farthest west is the place for prayer, marked by a 
niche a good deal carved, and surrounded by pious sentences. 
In the ce:dre of it is written Allah, the revered name of God, 
which stands alone in many other places of the buildings. 

The great hall ascends, as a very plain octagon, for about 
27 feet, that ii to the level of the terrace above the first stage 
on the outside if the building. There it has a small rude 
cornice, and divi.tc.s into Ifi sides, in each of which is one of 
the windows, (>J feet high, 4 feet wide, and shut with fret 
work in «toiic, as represented in plate No. 2, e. The 
wall ascends with 16 .sides for about 25 feet, when by rude 
mouldings it is suh-divided into fi2, and ascends thus 11 feet 
farther, when the dome commences. In the centre of the 
dome, and from each of the three alcoves in each aide of 
the gallery, arc rcm-iins of chains, from whence probably 
lamps were hung. 

The grave of (he king lies in tlie centre of tlie hall, oppo' 
site to the niche for prayer, with the right hand towards the 
sacred city. The grave is raised about six inches from the 
fioor, and like it consists of plaster. It is distinguished from 
many others by a small column placed at the head. The 
others are said to belong to favourite officers, and are dis¬ 
posed in two rows at their master’s feet. 

The inside of the tomb is sufficiently ventilated and lighted, 
and in such a building heaviness does not displease; but the 
attempts at ornament arc in the very worst taste, and are 
rudely executed. Had the walls being perfectly plain, they 
would have had a better effect; a few simple but neat cor* 
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nioes, with well formed doors and windows, and good ma¬ 
sonry, would have rendered the whole grand and solemn; 
but here, as usual in native masonry, the workmanship is 
rude; the stones are not placed in regular rows, one is thick, 
the next one thin, and a third is cut like a dove-tail, in order 
to fill up the vacuity; sonic are laid on their sides, some on 
their ends, so that even in the mere disposition of the stones 
no regard is paid to symmi'try, which produces not only a bad 
effect, but tends to wee ken the building. In the drawing of 
the doors (plate 2, a b) the actual joinings of the stones have 
been faithfully represented, which would show the the rickety 
structure of the arch most usual among the natives, and the 
still more defective plan of a door supported by brackets, 
which is not less commonly employed. 

The outside of this building is still more defective than the 
inside, and an attempt at more o> namcnt, with an equal hea¬ 
viness of design, and ruileness of execution, have rendered its 
defects more glaring. To crown the had taste of the whole, 
the entablatures, balustrades and parajiets of the whole outer- 
side have been painted with the most gaudy and glaring 
colours, laid on plaster like a kind of enamel, and covered 
with stiff tinsel fiowers. Time has indeed removed most of the 
paint, end has so far favoured the appearance of the ruin; 
for the building must now be considered as such, and has 
just arrived at the stage, when its decay will be rapid. It has 
hitherto suffered little dilapidation, and the inner w.all and 
arch of the dome are perfectly entire; but wild fig-trees liave 
taken root on all the exterior parts, and liavc already over¬ 
thrown several of the smaller buildings. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, as notwithstanding all its defects, the tomb is a 
magnificent work, and fit fur the sepulchre of a mighty prince. 
There can be no doubt that Slier Shah lefi an endowment for 
the support of his tomb; but the Moguls, who strangely 
affected to consider him as an usurper, have had the meanness 
to resume the grant, and ever since their authority was esta¬ 
blished the place has been totally neglected. 

About half a mile north-west from the tomb of Slier Shah 
is that of his son Selim. It has never been finished, the 
Moguls, soon after hie death, having seized on the emjiire. 
The plan intended has been nearly similar to tiiat adopted by 
his father: for no doubt both princes had commenced their 
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tombs during their life. The tomb of the son also would 
have consisted of an island in a tank, with a bridge, and a 
large octagonal lull covered by a dome, and surrounded by 
a gallery with three arches in each front. The building has 
been carried to the height of from 10 to 15 feet, some of the 
arches having been turned, others not. I observed the fol¬ 
lowing differences in the plan, and some of tliem are evident 
improvements. The banks thrown out in digging the tank 
have been removed to a greater distance, and have been 
s]o])cd gradually towards the stair, although leff very abrupt 
towards tlic country. The view from within is not therefore 
so dismal. The bridge is entire, and enters from the south. 
It has 11 small passages for the water, which are not arched, 
but covered by stone beams laid from abutment to abutment. 
Ten small balconies project from each side above the abut¬ 
ments, and would have been covered with an equal number 
of small cupolas. 

The island has not the obliquity that deforms the monu¬ 
ment of Slier Shah, and each side rises about 8 or 10 feet 
above the water, witli a stair extending its whole length. At 
each corner an o,.tagonal projection, like a bastion, is con¬ 
nected to the island by a narrow gorge of some length; and 
on these no doLibt four octagonal buildiugs, as in the father's 
monument, would have lieen erected. The island from the 
stair rise' on every side gradually towards the tomb, which 
would have thus been shown from top to bottom. The 
building would have been nearly of the same size with the 
tomb of the father; but at each corner would have had a 
minaret, which would probably have superseded the miserable 
cupola on the terrace covering the first stage of the building, 
and have had a good effect. The niche for prayer ia not so 
much oniamented as in the father’s monument, and there is 
on it no writing except the name of God in the centre, and 
this is repeated in many parts of the building. The grave, 
which occupies the centre of the building, is undoubtedly 
that of Selim. On his left is another, nearly of the same 
size; but whether that of bis son Selim, or of a wife, 1 cannot 
say, not having at the time learned to distinguish between 
the grave of a male and that of a female Muhammedan. At 
their feet are five smaller graves, of unequal sizes, such as may 
be supposed suited for a growing family of children. These 
seven graves are surrounded by a wall about seven feet high, 
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and rudely built of rough stones and clay. The body of 
Selimwas probably deposited here in great state, to wait for 
the finishing of the tomb. It is probable that on the niurder 
of the family, the children have been brought here by some 
faithful servant, and surrounded by a wall to exclude wild 
beasts. 

The appearance of Shergar (which is situate amidst tlic 
most magnificent scenery*, and adjacent to one of the rich¬ 
est plains in the world,' from below is much superior to 
that of Kautas, as the lop of the ruck all round is crowned 
with a rampart, strengthened by numerous bastions and bul¬ 
warks. These now indeed are ruinous, but they make a 
considerable show, while the works of Raiitas are scarcely to 
be discerned, except on a near approach, and arc cimliued to 
a few parts of the hill. The ascent to the princi[)al gate on 
the north has also been much grander than any of the ap¬ 
proaches to Rautas, and has been a broad but irregular stair, 
winding with short zig-zag.s, and much easier than is u.sual in 
native buildings, although very inferior to what .any ordinary 
mason in Europe would propose to construct. The accom¬ 
modations for the ladies form a long castle on the summit of 
the small hill on the south side of the fort, and when viewed 
from the north side, have a grand appearance, someu hat like 
the castle of Durliam. 

Tilothc. —The part of this division which contains any 
considerable number of inhabitants is a strip along the bank 
of the Son, about 48 miles in length, and from 1 to H miles 
wide. The narrow level on the Son, were it better cultivated 
would be extremely beautiful, especially in the rainy season, 
when the immense torrent is filled, as then hills, woods, water 
and fertility would unite to complete the scene; but the 
country is much neglected. The woods are more extensive 
than is required, and the country on the bank of the Son 
overwhelmed with useless plantations, containing little or 
no variety of trees. 

There are 10 brick houses, one of which, belonging to the 
proprietors of Tilothu, is the best lighted native house that I 
have seen, having as many windows as if it had been built by 
an European. It was only designed for public occasions; 
the dwelling-house was poor, and, as usual, shut up by high 
mud walls. There are 75 mud-walled houses of two stories, 
50 of which are tiled, and 25 thatched. The walls of all the 
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huta on the table land are constructed of hurdles, of all on 
the plain of mud. Of the btter one in 32 may be tiled. 

Tilothu, including Aurungabad, in which the office of police 
IS situated, is a good country town, containing 700 houses, 
few of which are thatched. Among them are most of those 
of brick or of two stories. Many of tltese lost are very large, 
and belong to Muhammedan merchants, who round the town 
have formed very extensive plantations of mangoes, in which 
are some neat tombs and small places of worship. The 
Imainvari, dedicated to the memory of the grandsons of the 
prophet, is a very neat place. Akbarpur contains 200 houses, 
Daranagar i.'iO, and Maharajgunj HK). 

Where the Tutrahi, a branch of the Kudra river, falls 
down the liiiis near Tilothu, is a holy place sacred to the 
goddess Totala. 'i'lic recess into which this stream falls is 
about half.. mile deep, and terminates in a magnificent abrupt 
rock, somewhat in the shajic of a horsC'Shoe, and from 180 to 
230 feet high. In the centre is a deep pool, at all times 
riMcd with watc, and which receives tlie stream as it fails 
from a gap in this immense precipice. I'hc gap may be 30 
feet w ide, and the perpendicular height there, I conjecture, 
may be lIjO feet. The rock is not exactly perpendicular. For 
about tiO fer.t irom the pool, or one-third of the height, it 
inclines backwards at an angle of about 100 or 105 with the 
horizon, and the ascent to that is formed like stairs by the 
horizontal strata of which the rock consists. Above that it 
overhangs, so that the water falling over reaches nearly the 
edge of the pool. The image* (13) is said to have been 
placed there by the Cheros, about 18 centuries ago, and in 
fact resembles one of the images very common in the works 
attributed to that people in Behar ■, but this antiquity is by 
no means confirmed by tlie inscription, the date of which is 
evidently in Samvat 1389, or a. P. 1332; but the Fmidit of 
the mission does not understand the reminder, although it 
is abundantly legible. This image indeed would not appear 
to have been that originally worshipped, and in the year 
1332 has probably been taken from some ruin, and placed 
here; for on another it is said that the Guru of a neighbour¬ 
ing pr'mce, Pratapa Dhavala, had in 1156 made (he image of 
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the goddess, alluding evidently to a rude female figure carved 
on the rock, and now totally neglected. This image now 
vrorshipped is, as usual, a slab carved in relief, and represents 
a female with many arms killing a man springing from the 
neck of a bufialo. It is placed on the highest ledge of the 
sloping part of the rock, immediately under the waterfall, and 
from SOO to 300 votaries at diderent times, in the month 
Sravan, go to the place to pray. There is no Pujari. 

The prmcipal remain of antiquity in this division is Rau- 
tasgar, which, as I have said, derives its name from the 
young prince Rohitaswa, the son of Harischandra, a king of 
the family of the sun in the most remote periods of Hindu 
legend. Whether or not Rohitaswa resided there, may be 
doubted; but his image, there can be little doubt, continued 
to be worshipped in the fortress until destroyed by the zeal 
of Auningzeb; sucli, at least, is the general tradition, and all 
the circumstances are highly probable. I have learned nothing 
of the persons who held Rautasgar from the time of the son 
of Harischandra until the 12th century of the Christian era, 
when it seems' to have belonged to Pratapa Dhavala, father 
of the last Hindu emperor; and it continued for some time 
subject to his descendants, as has been already explained. 
The usual tradition is, that it first fell under the Muhaiume' 
dan yoke in the time of Sher Shah, A.H. 1551). Immediately 
on obtaining possession, he seems to have set about strength¬ 
ening the place j but the works which he commenced were 
abandoned afber small progress having been made, owing to 
his having discovered a situatioii which he considered more 
favourable, and where he erected fihergar, as already de¬ 
scribed. Wiien Man Singha was appointed viceroy of Rehar 
and Bengal, he selected Rautas as a place of safety for his 
treasures and family, and it would from tradition appear that 
almost the whole buildings now on the place were erected by 
that powerful chief, and this is confirmed by two inscriptions 
in Sangskrita and Persian, on the two principal works, the 
palace and Katbotiya gate. From these it would appear that 
these works were finished in the year 1654 (A.D. 1597), that 
is, in 10 years afrer he procured the government. After his 
death, the fortress was annexed to the office of Vazir of the 
empire, by whom the governors were appointed. In 1644 
(A.D.), when Shah Jehan rebelled against his father, the 
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governor received the famSj of the piince, and protected 
them until pardon vaa granted. 

The fort waa under the authority of an oflioer called Ke- 
lahdar, to whom for the maintenance of the whole expenae 
were aaaigned the eatatea (pergunakij, named Chayanpnr, 
Shahaaram, Kera, Monggaraur, Siria, Kutumba, Dugul. 
Charganga, Japila, Belonja, Vijayagar, Ekbarpur, Tilothu, 
uid Talamn, partly in thia diatrict, partly in Ramgar, and 
partly in Mirzapur. These estates were managed for the 
Kelahdar by a Dewan, who> although a mere penman, aeema 
to have had considerable authority in the fort, having the en¬ 
tire confidence of the chief. The Kelahdar had usually a 
guard of 400 or 500 men attached to his own person, and 
changed wlien he was removed. The regular militaiy esta¬ 
blishment of the garrison was under the command of an officer 
named Hajari, from his commanding 1,000 men. The office 
was hereditary, and held by a family originally Rajputs, but 
now Muhammedans, and it was irom Kcramut Khan, the aon 
of the last pers-in who held this office, and fiwn the agent of 
the last Uewan, both intelligent polite men, that I took my 
account. The 1000 men under the Hasari were natives of 
the fortress, and their families occupied a small town near 
the palace. They served as artillerymen, and being idured 
to the climate, were the part of the garrison on whose exer¬ 
tions most reliance would be placed. Resides these, two 
Rusalahs of matchlock-men, each containing about £000, 
were usually stationed in the place, and were sometimes aug¬ 
mented, and regularly relieved, as in the rainy season 
strangers suffered much from the climate. These were un¬ 
der their own officers, and were stationed at different parts 
of the extensive tableland contained in the garrison. 

Kasem Aly, the viceroy of Bengal and Behar, contrary to 
the rules of the empire, obtained this fortress from Aly Gcdiar. 
The Kelahdar was then absent, and his Dewan Shah Mai 
refused to comply with the royal order. He was, however, 
UDsble to secure the place for Siya Ud-dowlab, the Vaiir, to 
whom it of right belonged, and was put in irons by NUar Aly, 
who was appointed Kelahdar. After Kasem Aly's lines at Udn- 
yanala were forced, he beeeme anxious for the safe^ of his 
family and treasure, and was advised to send them to Rautas. 
His wile, witli 1,700 other women and the treasure, were ae* 
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coidingly sent to that place under charge of Lata Nobut 
Rai, who soon died; and the Kelahdar being with the vice¬ 
roy, the charge was transferred to Shah Mai, tlie Dewan, 
who had previously been in irons ; buthe seems to have acted 
with honour and fidelity. When Kasem Aty was finally 
defeated at Vagsar (Buxar), the Dewan sent the chief wife of 
the viceroy to join him, and she took with her all the gold 
and jewels; the silver was too heavy for carriage. Kaseni 
Aly, who was very much irritated hy some part of Suja IJd- 
Dowlah’s conduct immediately after the battle at Vagsar, 
wrote to the Dewan, recommending him to deliver up the 
fortress to the English; so that, some time after the battle, 
when Colonel Goddard arrived, no resistance was made. 
The Colonel assembled the garrison, ofl’ered to retain such as 
chose, and desired the others to return to their respective 
homes. The women were allowed to go where lliey pleased, 
with whatever effects they had. One of them was an Euro¬ 
pean, and put herself under the protection of Mrs. Goddard. 
Most of the others went to Moorshedabad, but their number 
had been much reduced by sickness. The Colonel remained 
in the fort for two months, destroying all the military stt.res, 
and a small guard continued for about a year, when the place 
was totally abandoned ■, and all the merchants and artificers, 
having no further employment, retired. The place w.-is then 
in perfect repair, only the women's apartments in the palace, 
being unable to contain such a number as Rnsem Aly sent, 
almost the whole building had been appropriated for their 
reception, and had been much disfigured hy temporary walls 
of clay and rough atone run up in haste, in nrilcr to procure 
the concealment considered necessary. These still remain, 
and occasion some difficulty in tracing the proper form; but, 
although .a space of between fiO and GO years lias occasioned 
much ruin, the whole form of every part may still be traced, 
and I made a full plan of the palace {mahaf), as access to 
such buildings, while they are occupied, cannot be procured, 
and as this was designed fur a family of the highest distinc¬ 
tion in the Mogul empire, and accommodated a prince, when 
it was at the utmost height of splendour, 1 now proceed to 
describe what remains of the fortress. 

This occupies a part of the table land, about four miles 
from east to west, and five miles from north to south; but 
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among the natives it is usually reckoned miles round, and 
following the windings of the hill, it may be so. The area is 
very hilly, and much of the surface consists of bare rock; 
but there is a good deal of a 6ne ted soil, which might be 
cultivated, and contains many fine trees. A little also is fit 
for rice, and by the Kelalidars was usually cultivated with 
that grain, not tliat any resource could ever be afforded to 
the garrison from the cultivation of the soil, farther than a 
supply of fruit, garden stuff, and of some pasture; but as 
usuid the cultivation was carried on in order to save the con¬ 
science of the Kclalidar, wlien lie descrilied the importance 
of his charge in the coininun manner of Oriental exaggera¬ 
tion. A deep and wide r(H;ess, called Kariyari Kho, sepa¬ 
rates this part of the table land, froni tiiat to the north, and 
a branch of this reecs-:, named Guiuriya Kho, scjiarates it 
from the t .bic land to the west, leaving only between its 
south end and the rock, that overhangs the Son, a rocky 
neck about !^[)0 yards wide. The two sides of this neck are 
perpendicular, -.nd the sides of the whole circumference are 
not only everywhere exceedingly steep, but in most places 
have in some par' of their height a perpendicular rock of 
from fiO to 150 feet high. No less than 83 passages, besides 
the neck, ore accessible to men, I’hrec of these and the 
neck arc called the four great Gliats, while SO of more diffi¬ 
cult access are called GImtis. Although every one of these 
has been more or less fortified, and some of them very 
strongly; yet it is evident, that sucit a place must have 
always been liable to surprise, especially witli a native gar¬ 
rison, defective both in discipline and vigilance, RujagliaC, 
towards the south, which is the easiest ascent, is a very steep 
and long hill; and even there it has been necessary, for a 
very considerable way, to ascend a perpendicular rock by 
means of a stair. The works even there ate numerous, and 
strong; and, being scarcely visible from below, in all proba¬ 
bility could have been little affected by cannon. The vul¬ 
nerable part of the fortress is indeed the neck, by which it 
is joined to the table land, and called Kathotiya. So far as 
can be judged fi o ‘/hat remains, it would appear, that the 
Hindus at the other i;..« es had trusted entirely, or in a great 
measure, to the natmal strength of the place; but across the 
neck a wide ditch has been dug into the solid rock, and this 
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is said to hare been done by the Hindus. According to tra¬ 
dition it was intended to have made this ditch very deep, 
even to the level of the plain; but, when a litde had been 
dug, blood issued from a stone, and the work was abandoned. 
The work has indeed every appearance of unfinished rude¬ 
ness, and the stone from whence the blood came, is as usual 
shown, and was an object of worship, so long as the Hindus 
held the place. The neighbouring peasants still occasionally 
bestow on it a litde red lead, and consider it as the power 
protecting Rautas. On the east aide of this ditch Man Singha 
erected most stupendous works, which, when viewed from 
the west, appear very magnificent, and I think exceed any 
castle that I have seen. Two fine gates, one about 30 yanls 
within the other, defend the north side of the neck, which is 
low and level, and attached to each arc many winding pas¬ 
sages, bulwarks, and half moun.s, while both tliey and the 
ditch are commanded by a double line of stpiare bulwarks, 
half moons, and curtains, with fine battlements, which rise 
along a low hill that occupies the south side of the neck, and 
tower 00 or 70 feet above the ditch and recesses, for about 
400 yards in extent. A near view is not at all favourable. 
The access to the different works, and the communications 
between them eve exceedingly difiiciilt. The walls are not 
thick, and the masonry has all the defects of the buildings at 
Sahasram. Although it is said, that there was in tile fortress 
a great many guns, it does nut appear to me that these works 
were fitted for receiving them. The embrasures seem to 
have been fitted for arrows or musketry, although there are 
a few holes, perhaps a foot square, through which small 
cannon may have been thrust. These works were still less 
calculated to resist the attack of modern warfare. They arc 
completely commanded by a rising ground within yards 
to the west, a few guns placed on which would no doubt 
knock down the lofty works, and fill the ditch. In the time 
of Man Singlia we may therefore safely infer, that cannon 
were little used in sieges, whatever the fiuttcry of Abut Faxil 
may assert. At the east end of the same neck is another 
line of works, called the Lai Darwajah or red gate, from the 
colour of some of the stones with which it is built. The 
works there are comparatively trifling. I need not describe 
the other fortifications, all of which are inferior to these at 
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Kathotiya; and ary one of them being carried would render 
the otbera of no use, for there is no citadeL The works, 
which Sher Shah commenced, seem indeed to have been in> 
tended for such, and would have occupied a square space 
along the south side of the hill, including most of the places 
in which water is found, so that had an enemy carried the 
ascent, he would not have been able to besiege the citadel 
from a want of drink. The south face of this citadel would 
have been defended by the natural precipices of the rock 
towards the Son. Some progress had been made on the 
ramparts facing the east and north, but that towards the 
west had not been commenced, when the work was aban¬ 
doned. The only part finished is a tomb for the superin¬ 
tendent (Darogah) of the works, who is said to have been an 
Abyssinian slave; but he probably condimed governor of 
the place I jng after the works were relinquished, and is said 
to have founded a school (Madressa), some remains of which, 
and a small mosque arc shown. His tomb much resembles 
tliat of Shcr Shah's father, but is much smaller. It is still 
very entire. None of the works make any show from below, 
nor would any oi e in passing, imagine that such a barren 
dismal rock was eitlier a fortress, or contained so many great 
buildings. 

1 now proceed to describe the works that were defended 
by tbes*.. fortificatious;—Very little indeed remains that can 
be attributed to the Hindus. Near the palace are three old 
tanks called after Ben Kaja, Gaur Paja, and Chandrabhan, 
Many think that these were three persons of the same family, 
by caste Brahmans (probably of the military kind), and that 
it was from Chandrabhan that Sher Shah took the place. 
This is by no means confirmed by the inscription at Bandu 
gh.-it; but it is perhaps not altogether invalidated by that 
monument, for the 345 years intervening between the death 
of Jaya Chandra and the capture of Kautasgarby Sher Shah, 
will not only admit of the 12 governors mentioned in the in¬ 
scriptions, but of these three Brahmans. The silence, how¬ 
ever, of the inscription concerning these persons, while it 
goes on to mentivi. *Iie tributaries who held the country after 
Ae conquest, is a strong circumstance against the truth of 
this tradition; and if any such persons as Ben Gaur and 
Chandrabhan existed, which from the dreumstanoe of the 
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tanks is not improbable, they may have held Rautas before 
Pratapa Dhavala; and, in fact, the Bclaunja Raja, who pre¬ 
tends to he tins person’s descendant alleges, that he was the; 
great great grandson of Chandrabhan, This genealogy is 
however liable to numerous objections, as will be afterwards 
mentioned. 

At the south-east corner of the table-land is an old temple 
called the seat (Chauri)) of Rohitaswa, where it is said that 
an image of that prince continued to he worsliippcd, until 
the time of Auningzeb. it is situated on a small but steep 
peak, which commands an extensive, magnificent and varied 
prospect, far over the country beyond the Son. To the 
summit is an ascent by 84 steps, about eight inches liigh, 
10 inches wide, and 10 feet long, which is by far superior to 
any other stair in the place. The steps are still quite entire, 
nor does it appear to me ihat they c.an he older titan the 
time of Mat) Singha; but the temple is evidently inucli older. 
The lower part ef the shrine is still staiidiiig, and the arch 
by which it is covered is still entire; but the pyramid by 
which the arch was surmounted, and the porch, have fallen. 
The image, as 1 have said, was removed by Aumngzeb, but 
the door contains some figures. The orthodoxy of its iiminlcr 
is denoted by a Ganesa on the middle of the lintel; aboii 
it arc four animals so rudely carved, that it is impossible to 
say, with certainty, to whut class even they belong. They 
have however some resemblance to wbat is usually called the 
Hangsa or goose of Bralmia (Anas Casarca). On each side 
at the bottom, is a man in the act of drawing a sword, h'rom 
all the circumstances we may probably refer this temple to 
the time of the three Rajas, who dug the tanks, and who 
probably lived in the lOth or 11th century. Behind the 
temple is a small mosque, built, according to tradition, by 
Aurungzeb, when his zeal trium])hcd over the worship of 
Rohitaswa. At the bottom of the stair is a small but very 
handsome temple, universally attributed to Man Singha, and 
nearly in tlte same state of decay with the stair. Tiie image 
from this also was removed by Aurungzeb, when he purged 
the place of idolatry. Near this is a large heiip of stones, 
still perhaps ^ feet high, which has lost all symmetry of form, 
but may have been a column like that on Giriyac, whicli is 
called the seat of Jarasandha. If any thing about the place 
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can be referred to the remote times of Rolutasara, it is this 
Itcap, and may have been erected in front of a temple more 
ancient tiian that which n<iw exists, just as the pillar at 
Giriyat has been placed before the temple now in ruin. 

^Vithin the gate at Rajaghat has been a very considerable 
building, with many apartments and accommodations for a 
family of women. This is said to have been the proper house 
of the Kclahdur or governor, but was only occupied by him 
wiieii a family of high distinction resided in the palace. In 
common he occupied some of the apartments in that large 
pile. Between these two buildings was the principal market* 
place, a street built of stone huts. In this are two temples 
allributeil to Man Singha, and one of them is exceedingly 
neat and handsome: of this a drawing has been published 
by JMr. Daniel. It is covered by a dome in the same style 
with that .jf the Vishnu pad, and in lightness surpasses all 
Hindu works lliat I have seen : the image has been removed. 
The other is small, and has evidently been dedicated to some 
Avatar of the lains, to which sect Man Singha probably 
belonged, which may explain the reason why the accounts of 
the Hindus in tl.e Ayin Akbery have been derived from 
these heretics. I shall finish this long account by describing 
the palace, cud to render my meaning intelligible, shall refer 
to the )i|an$ and elevations. 

The palace, which is called Muhul Suray, extends for the 
greatest length north and south, and the principal front is 
towards the west. Although superior to the others, it is 
quite irregular, and is entirely destitute of either taste or 
grandeur, being a plmn wall of the bad masonry usual among 
the natives, in general of vo great elevation, and having only 
one door, and a few pitiful windows scattered at great and 
irregular distances. The door is the most ornamented part, 
and is a large Gothic arch, having on each side a rude figure 
of an elephant, from whence it is called the Hatiyu pul. 
Within is another arcli »if the same dimensions, which leads 
into a guard-room (A) one of the most elegant parts of the 
whole building, Tu o sides (2, 2,) are surrounded by a stone 
platform for the guards, in place of the benches usual in our 
guard-rooms, while in three of the comers, behind the but¬ 
tresses (1,1,1, 1,) which support the roof, are a kind of room 
like recesses (S, 3. 3,) probably for the higher ranks of the 
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guard. Hie room (4), in the fourth comer is larger than the 
others, has no dr hut by a very small door, and resembles 
strongly a dnngeon. The roof of the guard-room is plastered 
in the aicore form with many small compartments, somewhat 
like those in the stone roofs of our cathedrals, but intended 
merely for ornament, and consisting entirely of plaster, the 
roof being supported by beams and flags of stbne, passing 
horizontally from wall to wall. Tbe arches, which in some 
places pass under them ate so rude, as scarcely to be able to 
support their own weight. The roof is divided into four 
great compartments, one in the centre, one in front, one 
towards the north, and the fourth towards the south. The 
only passage into the interior is by this last, through a high 
double arched gate-way (5), which leads into an open area 
(B) or Chauk. On the west side of this is a gallery, (1) open 
in front, and terraced above. The pillars in front are square, 
and the cornice as usual, consists of sloping flags supported 
by brackets. The door 3, leads into a small outwork (4), 
which commands the gate. The door 2, leads into the area 
of another court (C), which is only distinguished from the 
former by being elevated a few steps. This open gallery was 
intended for the accommodation of persons who came on 
business, and who approached to the presence of the Kelah- 
dar, or chief person in the place, by the door 2, the great 
man sitting in his office, which occupied the centre of the 
inner area (C), No person durst proceed straight up in 
front. 

This building for the transaction of business is perhaps the 
most regular part of the whole palace, and that in the beat 
taate. It is called the Barodwari or 12 gates, and communi¬ 
cates its name to the square (B) in its front. An elevation of 
the northern face has therefore been given in the drawing- It 
bos in front an open ball (C) supported by four double columns, 
and two double pilasters with the usual cornice. Over this 
are five small windows, and above them a kind of pediment, 
in which there is a window, before which there is a balcony 
four or five feet square, which is covered by a dome supported 
on four pillars. On each side of the colonnade is a small 
plain door, and above each a similar balcony rather below the 
level of the windows above the colonnade. The hall within 
the colonnade (1) was occupied by the clerks, while those. 
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who come for adtnigKion having sneaked from the comer 
door, stood with joined bands on the threshold, until one of 
these clerks was pleased to communicate his business to the 
governor, who sat in a hall behind (2), and issued his orders 
through the clerk. The two halls communicated by five 
doors of a proper size, so that a man can pass through with¬ 
out stooping, but which would not admit a waggon. In gene¬ 
ral however, it must be observed, that in native buildings no 
medium is observed in the size of the doors. They are either 
monstrous gates, or mere creeping holes. Above each door 
is a small arched window, but except that in the centre these 
do not penetrate into the inner lialL At each end of the 
outer hall is a small square room with four doors (3, 3,). 
The roofs of these three rooms in front are flat, and are 
supported by stone beams covered with flags. The end rooms 
are very Ic"/, but the central hall is of n good height, rather 
more tlian its breadth. The great hull behind (2,) is a fine 
room with an alcove roof divided into three compartments; 
that in the cent^X' high and round, those at the ends low and 
seini-circulor. At the back it has one door with a window 
over it, the door leading into the area; and at each end it 
has the same. These doors at the end of tlie hall lead into 
two low squai.' rooms (4,4,) which are open in front, and 
supported by a double row of small square columns. At the 
east and west ends of the building, near the front corner, a 
stair (5, 5,) leads up to a small door, and passes up from 
thence through the thickness of the wall, being os usual here 
narrow, dark and steep. After ascending a short flight, a 
door leads into a small chamber (see additional plan 6,6,) over 
these on the ground floor (3, 3,) with an alcove roof, and two 
alcove recesses. There is a window in front with a balcony 
as described, when speaking of the external appearance of 
the building. In the recess towards the front hall (I) are two 
windows, one opening into that, and the other into a vault 
above it. The other recess, leads into a narrow passage 
(7, 7, 7,) through the wall between the halls 1 and 2, and 
above the doors by which tliese communicate, and has a view 
into both by the windows, which 1 have mentioned as being 
above the doors. This passage called a Shah Nusliin is about 
two feet wide, and forms a commonication between the upper 
pari of the two ends of the building, the central hall No. 2, 
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occupying the whole height. From the narrow passage at 
each end is a door of communication with a small handsome 
room (Nos. 8,8,) over those marked (Nos. 4,4.) These rooms 
have a coach-roof, and open in front with three arclies sup¬ 
ported on short pillars. Each has a window in the end oppo¬ 
site to the door, and another which looks into the great hall 
(2) below. 

The same stairs, by another very bad flight lead up to the 
flat roof of the building (see additional plan), surrounded as 
usual by a heavy p.arapct wall about fi feet high, part of which 
in front is raised into the pediment; and you enter by a small 
gallery (9) supported by four pillars into the balcony or 
Gunbji (10} described as in front of the pedimCnt. On either 
side of the gallery a stair (11, II,) still more cxcrrable tlian 
the others, leads down into a very low roufed vault (see addi¬ 
tional plan, ] 2) which is above the front liall (1), i.s liglitcd 
by the five small windows in front <if the building, and is 
divided by four gothic arches into five compartments. This 
served as a treasury. Behind the extreme compartment, at 
each end, there runs south into the thickness of the wall an 
arched gallery (13, 13,) about 3 feet wide, and reaching to 
the back part of the building, but without any opening, 
except the small door, by which it communicates with the 
vault. These galleries held the money, while the vault in 
front was the olHcc of the accom]>tants, &c. The vault at 
each end looks down into the sm.vll chamher {(>) by tlie small 
window mentioned wben describing it. To return to the roof, 
at each end towards the north front is a small dome (14, 14,) 
supported by eight pillar.s, forming a cupola, or what the 
natives call a Gunbji. Were it not for the monstrous para¬ 
pet wall these would have a very good effect, as such cupolas 
are the only light or showj' parts of Hindustani buildings; 
but from below no part of them can be seen, except the very 
summit of the domes (15,13.) Sixteen arc elevations ( Chau- 
vularcu) on the terrace, on which the people sat to enjoy 
the cool of the evening. The five windows behind these in 
the parapet wall gave a view of the country; and it would 
seem, that in fair weather the evenings and nights were 
usually passed on the roofs, on which account these arc 
always surrounded by walls or screens. 

There is nothing else remarkable in this court (C), except 
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that it had to the east a lower area (D), distinguiahed from 
it only by being on a level with li, and having in its centre a 
small tank. These two areas 15 and D served aa parades for 
the guards, where they assembled to be viewed by the 
guvcnior seated in the Baradwari. In the area B is a small 
door [No. 4), with a window over it. The door leads into a 
den under a stair, .and the window into the stair itself. 

Tlie small court K is called Uoshuu Shuhidka Chauk, from 
its containing the tontb of a martyr (No. 1) named Roshun, 
The west end of this court is chiefly occupied by a gallery 
(No. tl) open in front. This was intended for persons in 
waiting. 'I'lie door (No. d) leads into the gallery, and is 
merely meant for uniformity. No. 4 leads to an erecrable 
stair, which is long, dark, narrow, and steep, and which in 
its course l)as been defended by two doors. Ascending this 
stair, we eoine to a narrow landing place, having a door to 
the right, and anotlicr in front. It brings us into some 
ajjartments above the iiiatn guard A, as may be seen in the 
plan of the ujtper story of the building, and terminates in a 
snml! closet (1,, with a door to the south (3), from which 
thei'c was access to the roof of the gallery (1) in tlie area 
(B), which has uii both sides a low parapet. 

Another 1o>t (5) leads into the corner of an open terrace 
(4, 4,41, surrounded by a high parapet wall. Another more 
eleyateii terrace [!>, 5, 5, 5), about four feet high, projects 
from the west wall of this area, and occupies most of its 
s})acc. <.)n the centre of this elevated terrace is another 
ucUgonal otm (ti) still higher, and probably intended as the 
evening place of recreation fur the chief officer of the guard. 
In the western wall of this area are two doors leading into 
two small chambers (8, 8) in front of the gate, where each 
has a balcony (!!,!>) covered as usual with a cupola; and 
between there is another smalt chamber(lO), with which both 
communicate, and in front of which is a small window (11) 
immediately above the jioint of the arch of the outer gate. 
The northerniuost of these three small chambers communi- 
cates by a door (1;^) with the interior of the palace, to which 
I shall afterwards return. On the south side of the area is a 
stair (13), open above, and leading to the roof of the small 
chambers, a terrace surrounded by a parapet, and having in 
front two small cupolas, in which the low minarets of the 
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gRte (14, 14) tennmated'. It Beems to have been afterwards 
discovered that this terrace commands a view of the women’s 
apartments, and a rude high wall appears to have been built 
above the original parapet, and this was covered with a pent 
roof, which must have disfigured the gate, the only externa] 
part of the building in the least handsome. These additional 
works have in a great measure fallen. 

The area F was the abode of the eunuchs. The chamber 
No. 1 is handsome, with a coach roof, and has in front and 
at one end two fine open galleries (S, 3), behind the latter of 
which are a chamber and closet (i', 4). The chamber No. 5 
has a plain coach roof: No. 6 is handsome, having an alcove 
roof divided into many compartments, and a large arched 
gate, and two small windows towards the area. At its west 
end is a small door leading into a hovel (7) under a stair, 
which enters however from the area. This stair (8) is per* 
baps the best in the building, being four feet wide, an<l the 
steps tolerably easy: it leads up to an area above the cham¬ 
ber No. 6, which is surrounded by a very high parapet wall, 
(see Plan of the upper story No. 15). On the east side of 
this area is a small neat chamber (No. 16), above No. 5; it 
baa an alcove roof in compartments, and two windows, one 
of whkh looks into the women’s apartments, the other into 
the area E: this has before it a balcony and cupola as 
usual. This apartment is called the Kanggainahal, or abode 
of pleasure, and seems to have been the sleeping room of the 
Raja Man Singha. A stair (17) leads up to its roof, which 
in place of being surrounded by a parapet wall, is sur¬ 
rounded by a row of square pillars, about four feet 'high, 
which have been united by screens of stone fretwork, most 
of which is gone. This roof commands a full view of the 
women’s apartments, and was probably a place where the 
chief nu^t sit concealed to watch their conduct. To return 
to the lower ^lartments, at the west end of the area F in 
front is an open gallery (10), supported by four columns and 
two pilasters, with a sloping cornice as usual The roof is 
supported by six great arches, which divide it into seven 
narrow compartments, again arched. At each end a wide 
aich conducted into two chambers (11 and 13 !). Behind this 
gallery, and lighted from it by a wide door and two windows, 
b an ugly haU with an arched roof (9), and having at each 
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end a amatl door, communicating with two dismal dens (13 
and 14), which communicate also with the rooms (11 and 12) 
that are before them. Beyond this are three retiring closets, 
one within the other (15, IG, and 17). They have no light 
hut from the outer door of 17, and no covered communication 
with any other part of tlie building. It may indeed be ob¬ 
served, that in tlic whole palace there was scarcely any 
covered communications from one set of apartments to 
another; and that very often indeed there was no going from 
one room to another in the same set without being exposed 
to all tlie inclemency of a burning sun, or to the torrents of 
rain which pour down in such a climate. Above these apart¬ 
ments is a large terrace, as will be seen in the plan of the 
upper story (18). This area is surrounded by high parapet 
walls, which totally exclude a view of the women's apart¬ 
ments, so that the male attendants of the Raja, or his friends, 
might be admitted to his principal place of residence (28) 
through the apartments above tlie main guard (A). In the 
west side of tins parapet are three small windows looking 
out to the court in front of the castle. North from these is 
a handsome room (18), with a door to the south and another to 
the east, while on the west there is a window with a balcony 
covered :i« csual, but larger than common, as it is covered by 
three cupolas. The roof of this chamber has been composed 
of flags joined in a bad manner; and some of them, tlierefore, 
luive given wsy. A narrow lisnging stair (No. 20) led up to 
the roof; but some of the steps have giveu way, and it is no 
longer practicable. This and the other hanging stairs in the 
building, although they at first sight resemble those so called 
in Europe, arc of a very different and rude structure. One 
step is no support to the others; each is upheld entirely by 
the end built into the wall; and, although the projectmg 
part never exceeds two feet in length, many have given way. 
At the north-end of this area a short open stair (No. 21) 
leads to a small area (22) on the west side of which are two 
retiring closets (23, 23 above Nos. 15 and IG), and each has in 
front an open area (24, 24). 

Returning again to the area, F, on the ground, we find a 
chamber (18), which was the station of a guard cS eunuchs, 
and it forms tlie chief entry into the women's apartments, 
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and also into the area H, the more peculiar residence of the 
Raja, or prince. 

The area G was probably the place where women waited 
in the open galleries 1 and 3 for admission into the eunuchs' 
lodgings, either to sell comipodities or to be carried into the 
inner apartments. The passage from without was through 
the alley R and the door 1 in the court M. The guard-room 
2 was the entry into the interior. The area K is surrounded 
on three sides by buildings, and was probably kitchens for 
the ladies. 

The open space M, to which no buildings are immediately 
attached, seems to have formed a general route of communi¬ 
cation, and had in it a small tank (2), to which all tlie 
domestics might resort. The apartments round the area N 
L appear to have belonged to the male domestics nf the Raja, 
and the stair leads up to the terrace, by which they are 
covered, and from thence into a chamber, which lias been 
above No. 1 in the area K ; but the roofs of both upper and 
lower chambers have fallen, and I know not whether or not 
the communication went further. Tliese terraces overlook 
all the area of the baths N and the space M, into which, 
therefore, the ladies never came. The baths in the area N 
consist of an antichamber (1), a cold (No. 2), and a hot bath 
(No. 3), with boilers (4) heated from without, and a retiring 
closet (tl), with a passage (5) opening both to the antichamber 
and to the open space M. The baths, both hot and cold, 
have been dug up in search of treasure. They are lighted 
from above by a smkll circular opening in the summit of the 
dome, by which each is covered. From the area of the baths 
N into the area O, are two doors for the sake of symmetry, 
for one would have answered every purpose equally well, as 
will be seen by the plan. 

In the centre of the area, O, has been a small reservoir of 
water. The apartments here seem to have been intended as 
a place of repose after bathing. A stair leads to the roof of 
the buildings, which as usual is terraced. 

The small area (S) at its north end has had some buildings 

(1) between it and the area (I), the use of which, as they are 
very ruinous, is not very clear ; hut in the central projection 

(2) there is a niche, above which is an opening about 6 inches 
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higli and 3 feet long. Terminating in this, 1 observe three 
water pipes, and it probably formed an artificial cascade, as 
in the area there is a stone basin evidently intended to receive 
the water. The use of the niche over which the water fell 
was proliably in order to contmn a light to illuminate the 
cascade when it ran in tlie dark. 

The area S communicates by an open stair (3) with the 
large terrace '1', on which a building called the Palace of 
Flowers is situated, and which forms also a part of the build¬ 
ings which surround the area I. Under the side of this ter¬ 
race, which fronts the area S, are sis small recesses. Under 
its end, which faces its area D, is a kind of cellar, No. 1, 
with one door. Finally, under its side towards the area I is 
a long gallery (No. 2) supported by square buttresses, and 
behind this gallery is another cellar (No. 3) with two doors. 
The building culled the Phul Mahal, or Palace of Flowers, as 
will appear from the separate plan, occupies the whole ter¬ 
race T contiguous to the area D and B, from which its outer 
wall rises perpendicularly ; but along the area S there is a 
walk (1) about 4 feet wide, and towards the area I there is an 
open terrace (U) aj far back os tlic gallery and cellar. An 
open stair leads up to this at the west end of the area £. 
The building consists of a central hall (3) with three small 
doors towards each side, and another at each end. A man can¬ 
not pass any of them without stooping. The end doors open 
outwardly into wide arches (4, 4,). In the centre of this hall 
has been a cistern and jet destroyed in making accommoda¬ 
tion for the family of Kasem Aly. On each side of the hall 
is an open gallery (5, Q,) with a door in each end, like those 
in the ends of the central hall, terminating in wide arches 
(4.4, 4, 4). On each side of tlie terrace (2) a stair leads up 
by the walls which bound the terrace. That on the east ia 
fnr the sake of uniformity, and ends at a false door; that to¬ 
wards the west leads up by an execrable covered stair to the 
roof that is covered by an abominable parapet wall, 7 feet 
high, in which there are various peep-holes. Under this, all 
round, has been a cornice of the usual form, and had this 
been surmounted by a balustrade instead of the parapet wall, 
the whole building would have been neat. The building, 
however, forms a good set of apartments designed for a place 
2r 
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of cool retreat, in which, surrounded by jets of water, the 
Raja might git to transact business. 

The chief entrance into the area I is by a guard-room (4), 
which has stone benches for tlie guards on each side of the 
passage, and holes at one end (5, 6), 1 presume for holding 
ammumtion. Adjoining to the guard-room a stmr leads up 
to the roof of the adjacent buildings; and near this is a 
passage into a retiring closet (8), South from this is the door 
of a small chamber (9) by which there is a communication 
with the area B. Opposite to the guard-room is an open 
gallery (1) for the accommodation of those in waiting. In the 
centre of this area I has been a reservoir and jet of water. 
The area P, to which there is admission through two small 
guard-houses (I, 2,) according to people on the spot has been 
designed as a kind of theatre, nr place for looking at dancers 
and singers; and the apartments round tlie area Q were in¬ 
tended for their accommodation to dress and refresh before 
they began to perform. These apartments have been placed 
at a distance from those of the ladies, and in the vicinity of 
where the Raja couhl go untier pretence of business in order 
to avoid the ofteitee wliich the ladies might take at his fre¬ 
quenting such company. Sec addition, No. 1. 

Returning to the area II, which was the principal scat of 
the chief's grandeur and more legitimate pleasures, we find 
on the ground-floor sonic large apartment-. No. 1 has a 
large arched gate in the centre, on each side of tliat a large 
window, and ht-yond each of these a sniail dtgir. Its roof is 
low, and supported by six Gothic .irche.s, dividing it into five 
compartments, each of wliich has a jiuvilioti or coach roof. 
Behind this is No. 2, a long luw-niofed hall, uhicii commu¬ 
nicates witli tlie gallery by one whle-arched door and two 
windows ; hut is not so long as the gallery, a .stair which leads 
to the upper story being taken from the end. Behind 
it communicates hy one small door with a long dark cellar. 
No. 3, which at its south end, ttnilcr the stair, lias a recess 
In the north end of the hall is a small door lending into a 
small arched room (5) behind, which is a dark cellar (ij, the 
door of which is not above 2 feet liigli. Opposite to that 
door the chamber, No, 5, communicates with a suite of three 
rooms (6, T, 8), of which that in the centre is very handsome. 
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It is supposed, and biglil; probable, that the lower apart¬ 
ments of this area were the wardrobe and depositories of 
other valuable effects. At the end of this suite is a chamber 
(No. 9), which completes the north side of the area, and 
formed the chief passage with two very wide Gothic arches into 
the ladies’ garden, which was separated from the east side of 
this area by a wall surmounted by a balustrade. 

The stair (10) which conducts from these lower apartments 
to the second story is exceedingly bad, and an irregular and 
dangerous landing place at its top [see plan of the upper 
story. No. 3ii] has two doors, one to the right and tlie other 
to the left. The latter forms the communication with the 
upper parts of the buildings at the west side of the area F; 
that to the right leads into the end of a very fine open gal¬ 
lery (No. ^), with a fiat roof supported on each side by four 
massy buttiesses, and four semicircular arches witli fine cor¬ 
nices, so as to have a grand solid appearance, although rather 
heavy. At the north end, opposite to the door of entry, is a 
recess with an alcove roof in a very good style. 

Behind this g,iltcry is a very fine hall (S8), called the Em¬ 
perors Throne {Tnkht Padskakt) in the same style ; but it 
has an nlcovcd recess at both ends. It communicates with 
the gallery by a grand door and two very large windows, 
which have been skreened by fret-work in stone. This differs 
a good deal from the windows of our cathedrals, and does not 
etjual their appearance, although it has a very fine effect. It 
is intended to conceal from full view, without excluding the 
air. In the back wall of this hall are two small windows to¬ 
wards the western face of the castle, and each has had a 
covered balcony; but these windows are not regular, the one 
being towards tlic south end of the hall, and the other being 
within the northern recess, from which also there was a win¬ 
dow that looked into a small chamber (iJ9) at its north end, 
through which there was a passage to the terrace on the roof 
of the ladies’ apartments. The Raja, therefore, even sitting 
in state, had an opportunity of seeing what was going forward 
in that quarter. The style of architecture in this hall, and 
the gallery before it, will be understood from the elevations 
accompanying the plans. 

Before the gallery is an area (No. 37), open above, but shut 
in towards the area H by a high parapet wall, so as totally to 
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exclude a view of the ladies. At its north end is a door, hy 
which turning towards the left, there is the passage to the 
smalt chamber {29) above mentioned, through whicli was the 
entrance into the terraced roof of llie ladies' apartments; 
and by the right was an open passage along the roofs (30) 
of chambers 7, 8, and 9, on the ground floor. 

At the soutli end of the terrace No. 27 is a stair, partly 
open, partly covered. Although tolerahiy light, and rather 
w’de, being from three to four feet, this stair is exceedingly 
ateep. It leads to the roof of the great hall and gallery (No, 
26, 28), which is surrounded by a wall and balustrade, and to 
some buildings, forming the third story of this part of the 
building, of which a separate plan is giveii. In the north 
parapet, towards the west end, is a smalt rupnta leading to a 
window, and covered balcony (No, 1) overlooking tiie terrace 
on the roof of the ladies' apartments. At tlie sfiutli-wcst 
comer is a handsome square room (2) suj)ported by four 
Gothic arches, behind the southern of which is a semi-circular 
recess. This room has one door, and two very small window s. 
At the south-east corner of this terrace is another .stair (3), 
partly covered, partly open, which leads to the fourtli story 
of this part of the building, on tlie roof of the chamber in 
the third story just now described. Gf this fourth story also 
a separate plan :s given. The small chamber (I) is open 
towards the north, where it is supported by four slender 
columns. The area on the terrace in front of this chamber 
has been surrounded by stone pillars, between wliiclr tlicre 
were screens to conceal the ladies, who miglit u(^;asionally be 
admitted. A very narrow passage le.Tds frooi this small 
apartment along the stair to a cupola (No. 2} suiiported by 
four pillars, which commands a most inugnifieeiit view, having 
not only the whole country, but almost every area of the 
castle perfectly exposed. This is the highest pinnacle of tlie 
building, and baa a showy light appearance. 

1 now proceed to the flower garden (riiulwari) as it is 
called by the Hindus, or (Khaneh Bag) house-garden, as it 
is called by the Persians, which is in fact the abode of the 
ladies, or Zenana, as we call it, from the Persian Zenana 
Muhal (womens' apartments); but this term appears too plain 
to Hindustani jealousy, which chooses to exclude altogether 
the mendon of the sex. It forms a large square from the 
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aouth-west comer of which the area (H) has been taken; but 
on every other part it is surrounded by apartmenta one story 
high, as will be seen on the plan. The most usual form of 
each apartment consists of a hall opening towards the garden 
with a wide door, and having at each end a room, which is 
lighted by one window, liut sometimes receives no air except 
through the hall. There are, however, several irregularities, 
as will be seen by the plan. It is probable, that, when not 
too much crowded, each lady had one of these apartmenta 
for herself and slaves. Three strircases, as will appear by 
the plan (7, 22, 44), led up to the roof near the south'Cast, 
north-east, and north-west corners, wiiere there are build¬ 
ings, to which we shall afterwards return. There are also 
two private entries from the outside of the castle, marked 
No. 11 and No. US. The latter is guarded by two small 
chambers ('df* and 'iO), which fonii a projection; but, to my 
great surprise, there would appear at the other passage (It) 
to have been no precaution except a wooden door. I am in¬ 
cluded however in suspect, that both these jwssages were 
made by Colonel Goddard, to give access to his men, pro¬ 
bably ijuartered in the Bower-garden, and tliat the passage 
>.'■ 1 . II had been originally a stair iik.- No, 22, and that the 
passage Nn. ,“18 has been like that marked No. 26, which 
leads into two chambers projecting in conformity with num¬ 
bers dD and 40, and which probably served as baths. The 
passage No. 18 led into a small area (G) surrounded by nine 
ap.artments, as will appear from the plan. Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 
seem to have been retiring closets, the others surrounding 
this area seem to have been the apartments of careful women 
attendants. In the wall between 8 and 9 has been a stair, 
leading to the terriice on the roof. 

'J'he area, called the Pliulwari, has probably in fact been a 
flower-garden, and is divided into numerous parterres by 
various narrow paved ro-ads, cros.sing each other at right 
angles. The flowers of course have long ago vanished. 

The chief ornameiil of this area is a sejuare building called 
the Ayiiah Mahal, or mirror of palaces, the residence of the 
chief’s married wi'i' It w pl'tcetl ‘''t" centre on a ter¬ 
race (W), to which on tlo'ce sides there is an ascent by a 
stair lending to a cistern (1,2,8,) in which there probably was 
a jet of water. On tiie west side were two stairs, and no 
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cistern. The buildin); is very cliunsy. Each side in front 
has three doors, and some way above them a cornice in the 
usual fomi. Above the cornice is a window with a covered 
balcony, and the parapet is crowned with a clumsy balustrade. 
In other respects the whole of each front is a dead wall, 
varied only by six windows placed regularly indeed, but en¬ 
tirely unornamented, and quite pitiful in size. Within on 
the ground floor, which was probably tiie usual resort of 
such of the ladies, as enjoyed the wife’s favour, arc nine 
diambers, and a stair, the distribution of which will be seen 
from the plan. The rooms 5, G, 7, and 8, are tolerably light, 
airy, and high in the roof, which consists of a plain semi¬ 
circular arch. The rooms, Nos, 9 and 11 are neat, being 
octagons with two doors anti four windows; two to the out¬ 
side, and two towards the rooms No. (>, and S, and live, and 7- 
The roof forms a hollow hemisphere, and is rather ton lofly. 
Nos. 10 and diflcr <inly in being stjuarc, and arc also very 
neat. The central room. No. 7, were it lighter, would be 
also handsome; but its four doors are very low, as the stair 
passes over one of them. Each door has over it a window ^ 
and, had that under the stair been sacrificed, the doors might 
have been made of a good height. The hemispherical roof, 
which covers the centre, is supported by four Gothic arclic.s, 
and within the arches at each end is a scmi-circuiar alcove 
completing the roof in length. 

The stair, which goes up from No. 8, is 3^ feet wide, but 
very steep. It leads up to the roof, or second story, the form 
of which will be seen by the additional plan. The terrace 
(31) is surrounded by a high parapet wall and balustrade, in 
which, as I have mentioned, are four windows with four 
covered balconies (33, 33, 33, ,33), and it surrounds an ele¬ 
vated terrace (32), and a small building (33) above the stair, 
through the middle of which there is an arched passage (3fi). 
Above this a stair, exceedingly steep, leads to a small plat¬ 
form (38) on the summit, which is covered by a cupola (39) 
supported on four pillars not quite so high as that above the 
royal throne, but still commanding a most noble view both of 
the country and castle. At each comer, above the cham¬ 
bers 9, 10, 11, and IS, is a small square room (34) covered 
by a dome, too low to have any eftbet from below. Each 
chamber has a door, and two small windows. 
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I now return to the buildings above the roof of the ladies 
apartments, which is flat. Above the doors and windows 
their front, towards the area was ornamented all round with 
a sloping cornice, above which was a low parapet wall, suf¬ 
ficient only to prevent those walking on the roof from falling 
over i but above the roof on the opposite side, the outer wall 
of the castle rose 10 or 12 feet higher than the terrace (40), 
which formed their roof. 

Above the stairs Nos, 41', 22 and 7, are three small buildings 
(41), which cover the stair, and open with a door to each side 
from the landing place, A stair (4'2) leads up from the ter¬ 
race to the small platform on the roof of each of these build¬ 
ings, on which has been constructed a small cu]>ola or GunV^i 
supported by four pillars (43). On each of the three comers 
of the roof of the ladies’ ijuarters, above tlie apartments !), 
24 and 12 is a square chamber (44), which on two sides 
towards the terrace has a door and window over it, and a 
window on each of the two sides, that look towanis the coun¬ 
try. Each of tli''se latter windows leads to a covered balcony, 
which of course w as carefully covered by screens. 

A wretched open hanging stair (4ti), such as before des¬ 
cribed, leads to the roof of eacl) of these rooms, whicli are 
light and hand.-.oine, being nearly cubes. On the outside 
they have all round a sloping cornice, surmounted by a low 
parapet w all, which could not conceal from view the ladies, 
that might ascend, and which of course they never were per¬ 
mitted to do, except in the dark. 

Above the chambers 27 and 28 is a small area (47) open 
above, with a retiring closet (48) behind it; but there is 
nothing analogous above tlie corresponding apartments Nos. 
39 and 40. 

Before the west front of the castle is a large area, not how¬ 
ever corresponding exactly with the dimensions of the front, 
as it docs not reach to the southern end, while it passes the 
northern, os will appear by the plan. It has three gates 
towards the north, south and west, but none of them is in the 
centre of its respective side. That towards the west had 
above it a gallery for the band of music called Nmibut, and 
through this gate eaoie an aqueduct about four feet liigh, 
which brought water into the flower garden from a small 
tank at some distance west, from whence it was raised by 
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macbmery. This aqueduct cut the court into two, bo that 
there could have been no passage for a carriage from the 
north to the south gate, and horses could only indeed have 
passed by scrambling over a steep ascent paved with stones, 
which was in the line of the two gates. Except at the gates 
the area was surrounded on every side by a high wall, on the 
inner side of which was erected a very narrow gallery open¬ 
ing towards the area by numerous arches about five feet 
wide, with buttresses between, of about three feet. The gal¬ 
lery was not subdivided into rooms, but served as barracks 
for the men, immediately attached to the governor's persons. 
The roof of the gallery served as a rampart, defended by the 
outer wall rising into a parapet capable of defence against 
musketry. The centre of the west face was ornamented by a cu¬ 
pola, supported on four pillars, and overlooking a small miik. 

The whole walls arc constructed of squared stone, built in 
the some irregular manner as mentioned in tlie account of 
the monuments at Shaliasram. The roofs consist of stone 
beams and flags covered with plaster. The walls in most 
parts have been plastered, and painted wicli glaring colours 
in various rude fantastic ornaments. Man Singha aware of 
the people, among wlium he was placed, introduced nothing 
of the Hindu mythology into the ornaments; and the only 
things that could in the least affect the most scrupulous 
Moslem, are the two elephants on the gate ol the palace, and 
a griflln on the gate at Kothotiya. 

Mohaniya.— This division contains a considerable portion 
of the table land, the appearance of which does not materially 
differ, from that already described. The recesses in the 
sides of the mountains are not so extensive nor magnificent 
as in Shaliasram and Tilothu; but there arc here some de¬ 
tached hills, and the spaces between these and the great 
mass, being in some parts well cultivated, the views there 
are exceedingly fine. The plain is very fertile, and most 
fully occupied, so that the land is too valuable to be wasted 
on useless plantations. 

There are 400 houses built of brick; 700 have mud walls, 
but are two stories high. Of these 400 are tiled, 300 are 
thatched. All the huts have mud walls; of them may be 
tiled; a very few belonging to the poorest creatures, are 
covered with stubble; the remainder has thatch of grass. 
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Mohanija, where the officers of police reside, including 
Estuart Gunj, c<intains 200 houses, of which some are very 
large, being inns with very numerous chambers disposed in a 
long range. 

Chayanpur is a good country town of 1,000 houses, neater 
than usual in this country, and in a very fine situation in res* 
pect to fertility, salubrity, and prospects. It tvas formerly 
the residence of a considerable Hindu Raja, and afierwards, 
being occupied by the Pathans, became a favourite residence 
of some branches of Sher Shah'a family. In the vicinity there 
are many monuments and tombs of these Pathans, and some 
of them are handsome buildings; but they have eradicated 
the objects of idolatrous worship. 

Bhaguya contains 5S0 houses. Jahanabad about 200. It 
has an inn (Seray) built of brick, and still in repair, al¬ 
though attriouted to Slier Shah. Kargango Push contains 125 
houses; Bhagawanpur, and Sawar 100 each. 

There was a certain Munda, whom people jirctty generally 
call a Chero Raja; but the Pandit of the survey says, that 
he was a Daitya, who had a brother named Cliandu, and 
both lived in the golden age. These brothers who, accord¬ 
ing to the Markandiya Puran, were the chief military officers 
{Satapatfi •«>!' Sambhu and Nisamblui, two great infidel 
kings, were killed by Parwati, who on tliat account 
is called Chamunda, a title, it is said, composed of the two 
infidels names. It is further said, that the proper name of 
Chayanpur is Chanupur, derived from one of the brothers 
who resided tliere, while a small temple named Mundeswari, 
and situated on a hill about five miles cast from Chayanpur, 
was built by the Daitya Munda. If there is any foundation 
for the Puranic legend, it may refer to some exploits in the 
Indian warfare of Semiramis ; but from the appearance of 
the ruins I have little doubt not only of the trutli of the com¬ 
mon report of Munda Raja Imving been a Chero, but that he 
was some small chief, who retained a dependent principality 
long after his nation had ceased to possess the imperial dig¬ 
nity. The town where Munda resided is called Garohat, 
and was situated on the hanks of the Katane, just in the 
eastern moutli of a valley formed between the great mass and 
the detached range of hills west from Bhagawanpur. The 
whole of this valley was originally called Mukeri Kho; but 
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that name has of late been restricted to a large recess to< 
wards its east end, down which the Katane flows. The 
situation was judiciously chosen for the residence of a person 
such as I suppose Munda to have been; as it is not only in 
a very rich country, but has behind it recesses in the moun< 
tains that are capable of defence by a small force; and even 
in case of defeat, the mountains afford a secure means of 
escape. It would appear from numerous heaps of bricks 
that the town of Garohat extended about 1 g miles from east 
to west, and half a mile from north to south: it has not been 
fortified; but I believe that all the passes into the valley 
have been defended by lines. I thought that I could trace 
a very high rampart and wide ditch running in a straight 
line from the great mass of bills to the detached hill east 
ih)m Bhagawanpur, and the pass between the latter and the 
detached hill next to it towards the west, at tlie village of 
Suraiya, has been defended by a double rampart of stone. 
On a little eminence overhanging the Katane at Gapohat, 
have been collected some fragments of images called Hanu- 
man, who at present is a favourite in that part of the country; 
but none of them have the smallest resemblance to a monkey. 
1 could trace three of them to resemble entirely, what iu the 
rnias of the Behar Cheros were called Gan ess, Hargauri 
leaning on a bull and lion, and Narayan riding on Garur. 
A head also resembled that of the image called Vasudeva. 
The works, which by the vulgar are attributed to the Cheros, 
extended also all along the north side of the detached hills, 
both east and west from Garohat, where they have left several 
tanks and reservoirs, and some scattered images, Antong 
these Rumajaya, my native assistant, on the road between 
Majhar and Garohat, observed a Buddha seated in the usual 
posture, the most remarkable of these detached works is how¬ 
ever the temple of Mundeswari already mentioned. I could not 
conveniently visit the place, but sent a painter, who drew the 
most remarkable part (see drawing No. 4). The temple, now 
very ruinous, has been an octagon supported by four columns 
(£) of an order common in Behar, and has had a porch support¬ 
ed by eight similar columns; having had four doors, it is much 
lighter than usual, although one of the doors is shut behind. 
In the centre is a Siva Llngga (C), with four human faces on 
the phallus. The image called Mundeswari (B), or the god- 
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(less of Munda, is an armed female, having many hands and 
riding on a buffalo; it probably represents the wife of Ma- 
hisasur, a celebrated antagonist of Parwuti: the hair and 
ears evidently resemble those of the Buddhas: it is placed in 
the door, behind which is a small cavity without any external 
opening. The inscription (D) is on a loose stone at some 
distance from the temple; were it entirely legible, it i.s so 
sliort that it could throw little light on the subject. The 
Pandit thinks, however, that he can discern the word Mun- 
deswar, which being in the male gender would be applicable 
to the Lingga, and not to the goddess. The door of the 
temple towards the porch (A) is exceedingly fine, but throws 
no light on the subject; the figures on it representing dan¬ 
cers, musicians, and such like personages. About ilOOO vo¬ 
taries assemble here at a fair (Mela). 

A faiuil}, the chiefs of which have been styled Rajas of 
Chayanpur, pretends to the honour of having expelled the 
Cheros; but the whole history of this family is involved in 
the utmost difficulty, and most of the Sakawar tribe to which 
it belongs are so violent, that no intercourse with them could 
be procured. Thi. agent of the head of the family pretended 
that he was descended from a Lakshmi Mai, who came from 
Sikri Fatchpur, near Agra, and after generations was 
succeeded by a Sarivahan Raja, who was 10th ancestor to 
Draponr.th, the present representative of the family; but 
very little reliance is to be jilaced on this account. The 
agent pretended that every Bhat (genealogist) could give me 
a list of the succession, but 1 applied to several, who all de¬ 
nied any such knowledge, and said, that they had heard 
only of Raja Sarivahan, the son of Chitra Sen, and of his 
having died without male issue. All other castes, it must be 
observed, attribute the overthrow of the Clieros to the Sivi- 
ras, and these, as 1 have already mentioned, were expelled by 
the Paramarkas. I therefore conclude that the S aka wars 
are one of these predatory tribes, who expelled the latter 
and kept possession of the country until the Paramarkas were 
restored by the Muhammedans. So ignorant of history was 
the agent who favoured me with the preceding account, that 
he stated Lakshmi Mai, who lived 62 generations ago, to 
have been employed by the Muhammedans to expel the 
Cheros. The family pretends also, that not only by far the 
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greatest part of this district, but a considerable portion of 
Benares iras included in their dominions; but, if all claims 
of a contrary nature and equal authority be taken into ac¬ 
count, little reliance can be placed on this assertion. It is 
rot e?en known to which tribe this family belongs, as the 
Sakawars partly call themselves military Brahmans, partly 
Rajputs, just probably as each title happened to he most 
in credit, when the ancestors of each jmrty I>egan to adopt 
the doctrine of caste. Some allege that Laksliini Mai and 
Ssrivahan were Bralimans, otliers allege that they were HaJ- 
puts, and others, that the one was a Hnjput and tiic other 
a Brahman, while the present representative is a mixture, 
the daughter of Sarivahan having married a |>ersoii of the 
caste different from her own. 'I'iieic can however he little 
doubt, that Sarivahan Raja of Chaynnpur had raised liimsolf 
to considerable power, and had rendered tributary to him 
most of the petty landholders in the vicinity. The ruins of 
his fort and house at Chuyatiiiu," indicate his being a per.sun 
of considerable note, and the tribe has still niiiny small estate.'-, 
is numerous and very violent. 

The fort of Chayanpur, surromided by a ditch, has a ram¬ 
part of stone witli battlements, u round bastion, at eacli corner, 
a targe handsome gate in the northern curtain, and a smaller 
one towards the south. In tlic middle of the east and west 
faces have also been semicircular bastions. I'he whole extent, 
including the ditch, is tllHl feet from north to south, and 3(i!l 
from east to west. Tlie space within has been filled with 
buildings, partly brick )»artly stone, with several very large 
wells lined with stone, reservoirs fur jets of water, and other 
comforts becoming a family of rank. Sarivahan is by many 
said to have been the first person of his family that rose into 
great power, and many allege, that he was tlie last who re¬ 
tained it; while others allege, that his son and grandson con¬ 
tinued tn enjoy the estate. One thing is universally agreed 
on, that the last Raja in the male line was destroyed by the im¬ 
precations of Harshu Pangre, his purohit. The monstrous 
legend concerning this personage is the only one circunj- 
stance, about which people arc agreed, being altogether wild 
and impossible; and it seems to me an invention of very 
modem date, that is since the Company’s government has 
checked the Muhammedan power from injuring the Hindu 
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worship) for the enraged gliost of this Brahman, who died in 
sitting d/iuma* on the llaja, is now tlie principal object of 
worship in the vicinity, and several buildings have been 
erected, on the s]>ot, within the fort, and close to the monu¬ 
ment of a Muhaminedan saint, a place, into vfhicii no devil 
durst have thrust his nose, so long as the Muhatnmedan 
ofHccrs retained authority. I have little doubt, that the 
Chayanpur Raja, having as usual become refractory, his 
fortress was destroyed by the Moslems, who settled a colony 
of Pat bans at his capital, and rendered most of his vassals 
independent of his authority, but did not strip him entirely 
of Ills estates. This seems to have been about ilHO years 
ago; and soon after Bhagawan Raja of Chayanpur, seven 
generations ago, retired to the banks of the Suura, where he 
built a town named after himself, and a mud fort suitable to 
Ills reduced circumstances. Within this he built a small 
castle of brick, now totally ruinous. The representative of 
the family can in fact trace his jicdigree no higher than this 
person, who is usually said to be descended in the female 
line only from Karivahan, but this may he owing merely to 
the legend, in which the enraged Brahman pardons a daugh¬ 
ter of the Rajas, who had given him a drink, and the persons 
descended of Rliagawan claim to be Sakawar Rajputs, which 
they could not do, were they descended of a Sakawar female. 
That llieir claim is generally admitted by the Rajputs of the 
district, we may be assured, as one of them is connected by 
marriage with the family of Bliojpur. The present owner of 
Chayanpui', although called a Pathan, is in fact of the Saka¬ 
war family, his ancestor, in order to save his estate, having 
adopted the faith. The priest of the enraged ghost, who 
destroyed Sarivahan, a Kanoj Brahman is now making a con¬ 
siderable profit, all those in distress and fear, flocking to 
induce him to make burnt offerings (Horn). He has of late 
been disturbed by a person, who says, that he is descended of 
the ghost, and claims a share. This pretender is the most 
violent fellow, in talk at least, that I have ever seen. He is a 
good looking young man; but, in order to intimidate his 
adversary, he goes nearly naked, and has painted himself red 


• Dhurns sigwifios litting at thr door of your eoemy or debtor without 
food, uatil justice bedoue to the aggrieved.—[Eo.] 
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white and yellow, in large irregular patchea like an American 
Indian. At Yamaya, about five miles north from Cliayan- 
pur, I was shewn what is called the house of the Brahman 
Harahu Panyre, whose ghost is now the object of worship; but 
it seems a work of greater antiquity than the fort ofChayanpur. 
It seems to have been one of the small mud castles usual in 
the country. Near it has been a temple, now reduced to a 
square heap of bricks and stones, many of which hare been 
earred, and have contained images; but these are so much 
defaced, that only one can be determined. Tills represents 
the monkey Hanuman, or the great hero (Mahavira), as he is 
here more usually called. The style of the carvings resembles 
that of the Cheros, to whom the temple probably belonged. 
Among the Pathans of Chayanpur was an Ahtiyar Khan, 
whose eldest son Futeh Khan married a daughter of Sher 
Shah. Ahtiyar died in peace, and is buried in a monument 
little if at all inferior to the tomb of the king’s father, and 
now in a better condition. Only a few trees have been per¬ 
mitted to take root, and they have been occasionally stunted 
by having their branches lopped, hut the roots have never 
been removed, and are now tearing a corner of the wall Co 
pieces. The Mojawer has 80 bigahs of land, and 5 anas a 
day, which no doubt were settled on his ancestor by the 
Pa than lord (ikan), in order to attend the tomb; but the 
Mojawer directs all his attention to tlte tomb of the blessed 
Asman Shah; for a dead saint is often much better than a 
living one, and worth a hundred dead lords. 'The blessed 
Asman is indeed a good deal attended ; but his tomb being 
in another division, I shall return to it again. Tiie inside of 
the dome of Ahtiyar Khan's monument is an octagon of 53 
feet in the shorter diameter. The wall all round the niche for 
prayer has been plastered, and covered with pious sentences 
written in black, and these perhaps extended all round the 
dome. The wall of this is 12 feet thick. The gallery round 
it is 9 feet wide, and the buttresses which support the arches 
in front are 6 feet square. The style of the building is exactly 
similar to that of the monument of Huseyn Khan at Sha- 
hasram, only that tlie great dome is surmounted by a small 
cupola, as in the tomb of Sher Shah, This monument is sur¬ 
rounded by a square area enclosed by a high wall, at each 
corner of which is a square chamber, surmounted by a very 
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clumsy dome. The gate is large, and, were the masonry 
good, would be rather handsome. The area contains a 
number of fine trees and palms, which give the whole a grand 
air, especially as a hill overhangs it to the west; and between 
the hill and tomb there is a fine little river, so that the situa¬ 
tion is most judicious. The tomb contains 3.5 graves, 13 of 
which have been destroyed by the water dropping through 
the roof. Besides the grave of Ahtiyar Khan, distinguished 
by a column at the Jiead, there are entire the graves of four 
grown males, three women, live male children, and one female. 
No tradition remains concerning the fate of Futch Khan, 
although there is not a doubt that he and his children suf¬ 
fered in the wreck of his kinsman’s family. A younger bro¬ 
ther, Oaud Khan, resided here, and at the time of the Mogul’s 
success was erecting several buildings. His tomb is a little 
north from that of liis father, and is much smaller. It is 
square without, and an octagon within, and would no doubt 
have been covered with a dome, but when he met his fate 
tliat had not been commenced. The Moguls liave permitted 
his body to be buried within. 

About three miles and a h.alf east from Chayanpur is a 
tomb much like that of Daud Khan, hut the dome has been 
completed, and the whole is in good repair; yet nothing is 
known of tite |)Crson who is buried in it, except that he was 
a Patliaii named Muuli Khan, and that he communicated his 
name to an adjacent village, which now belongs to a Hindu, 
and has done so for four or five generations. 

Ramgar. —The whole of this division is level, and in 
general it is of a rich soil very fully occupied, and too valuable 
to be wasted in useless plantations. No house is built of 
brick. About 651) houses of two stories have mud walls; 
100 of them are roofed with tiles, and 500 with thatch. The 
tiles seem to be making rapid progress, as they have been 
introduced within two or three years. All the huts have 
mud walls; thirteen-sixteenths thatched with grass, three- 
thirteenths with stubble, sugar-cane leaves, or a kind of rush 
{Scirput) called Tcni. Ramgar, where the office of police is 
situated, contains about 300 houses, but the best place in 
the division is Angoti, which contains 500; Kota, Daharak, 
and Ketheju may each contain about 300; Morat 350; Ba- 
raii, Muklirao, and Mujan 300; Narahan 150; and Maharatha 
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100. At Darauti, about five miles norCh.east from Ramgar, are 
some old remains attributed to the Suir or Siviras, who, the 
people there suppose, lived in the Treta Yug.* Tlie most 
considerable is a tank, estimated by the natives to be about 
1300 feet long fn>m east to west, but nut near so wide. At 
the west end is a smaller tank, evidently much more modern, 
and said to have been dug by a Muharamcdan chief (Mun- 
sabdar), who came from Delhi, and broke the images of the 
Suir. In fact several of them, though not ail, have been 
broken to pieces. Near the south-west corner of the great 
tank, under a tree, there is a small Ganesa pretty entire. 
A little south from thence on a square terrace of earth, pro¬ 
bably quite modern, is placed a Lingga. At tlirce corners 
of the terrace are placed three small compressed obelisks of 
stone, such as 1 have seen nowhere, except in ruins attributed 
to the Suir. but pretty common all the way on the south side 
of the Ganges as far at least as Chandalgar, and very numerous 
I am told about Benares; both of wliicli places no doubt be¬ 
longed to this tribe. On the four sides of the base are four 
figures, on one of the narrow sides is a Lingga, on the other 
a Ganesa; on one of the wider sides is a male with two arms, 
standing between two male attendants, and resembling a 
good deal the images, which in Bebar are called Surya ; and 
on the other wider side is a female standing with four arms, 
and leaning on the heads of two female attendants, who are 
kneeling. She has two flowers in her hand. The annexed 
drawing (plate 8) was completed from all the three obelisks, 
where one had suflered, some of the others being found 
entire. On the east side of tlie mound is a slab, which con- 
tuns three figures sitting, one evidently a female; and the 
others may have been so, but they are much defaced. South 
from this a little way is a small heap of bricks with a good 
many images and stones, and it is probable, that the others 
have in modern times been taken from this heap, as where 
they now stand, there is not the smallest trace of old build¬ 
ings. Among the bricks are two pretty large images, one 
broken through the middle, the other much defaced. The 
former has four arms, and has some resemblance to that 
called Vasudeva in Behar, but has no attendants. The other 
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is evidently Varaha, altliough different from that at Bara* 
gang, and is still an object of fear, as many disputes arc 
settled liy swearing in its presence. 'I'wo smaller images 
resemble the Surya on tlie obelisks. On the bottom of a 
long slab there is the representation of a male and female, 
with their arms round each others necks. Above them is a 
figure of the human hand between the sun and moon, the 
idolatrous representation of Allali, used by the Muliam* 
medans in the south of India, and probably carved by tlie 
zealous ebief, who broke the images, in order to show the 
Iriinnph of his f.iilli. On a long slab are five figures, some of 
tlieni certaiidy, and most of them probably females, With 
the lliree on the slab ujion the terrace, tliey probably formed 
a group, similar to what in Beliar is called the Aslitu Saktis. 
I'licy are, however, too much defaced to admit of this as a 
certain coiiciusion. Among other fragments may he traced 
tlie door, very rude, as are all the other carvings. Each side 
as usual has at the bottom a Ituman figure. I'he lintel, in 
place of a Ganesa, has on its middle a short inscription, not 
entirely defaced, ot wliicli a copy is placed above the drawing 
of the obelisk. Three of the words the Bandit can read, 
and from these he infers that tlie work belonged to the sect 
of Join, that « ord being one of the three whicli are legible. 
But Jina's a name for the lawgivers of the Saugatas as well 
Hs for those of the Arhitus, and I am inclined to think from 
the style of all the works, except the obelisks, that the 
Cheros have had here a temple, which was destroyed by the 
Suir, and that these erected their obelisks to denote the 
triumph. 

At Buidyanath, about six miles soutb from Ramgar, is tbe 
ruin attributed to Raja Madan Pala the Suir, which has been 
mentioned in tlie historical notices. Here is a small temple 
containing a Lingga {Plate C, A), vihich is evidently quite 
modem, and built of various fragments of an old one, 
which probably consisted chiefly, if not entirely of stone, and 
has been very much carved, hut not large. It has occupied 
a square elevated space (BB BB) on the east side of an old 
water courae, which now forms a marsh (C C), but was once 
probably the Durgawati. On tlie square apace arc a great 
many stones, very much carved, and contuning a vast variety 
of figures, better executed than those at DaraulL There are 
2 o 
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in particular a great man}! square obelisks of a different form 
fnim those at Darauli, hut also very common in the works 
attributed to the Suir. Every one is broken more or less; 
but at D in the plan is the most entire, and the four sides, so 
far as remain, are copied in the drawing. In order to show 
the form complete, 1 have had drawings made from three of 
these obelisks {Plate 7), that 1 found pretty entire at Bhuyili, 
about 10 miles east from Chandalgar in the district of Mer- 
zapur, where there are many remains of the Siviras. In the 
same style with these obelisks are many stones, three or four 
feet long, and eight inches or a foot wide, which contain 
Bgures on one side only, and have probably been built into 
the walls for ornaments. The figures on both these kinds of 
stones have less connection with the common Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, than any I have ever seen, even in the heretical temples 
of Behar or Nepal; but we see here several indecencies, 
which in the south of India have been carried to such a gross 
length \ and which have been avoided in the more ancient 
temples of Behar; fur the Lingga common there lias in 
general little or no resemblance to what it is intended to re¬ 
present. As these figures are curious, I have in the several 
drawings (7) given a great part of such as are entire at 
Baidyanath; and copied from the various obelisks and long 
stones above mentioned. So far as 1 observed, no regularity 
is observed in the position of the different figures, nor are 
all those on any two stones the same, but the same figure 
may be observed in many different places. Some seem to 
repi-esent the ordinary occurrences of life, such as a woman 
suckling her child, or churning butter, or a porter carrying 
a load. Others are quite monstrous, such as a man riding 
on a serpent. A figure often repeated seems te represent a 
butcher killing a cow or buffalo; for be has the animal sus¬ 
pended with the head down, as if about to remove the skin. 
From this perhaps we may infer, that the Siviras, if they did 
not eat the ox, at least devoured the buffalo, a practice 
still followed in Nepal. Besides these obelisks, and the 
stones carved on one side with' human figures, there are nu¬ 
merous columns, pedestals, cornices, capitals, &c. and a 
remarkable circumstance in their style is, that the foliages in 
many ports are not in relief, but are cut into a level surface, 
as iu a seal. This has a very poor effect, as may be esjiecially 
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seen on the lintel {PL 6, E) lying before the door of the pre¬ 
sent temple, where the lions’ heads in the centre are carved 
in relief with a very fine effect, but at the two sides the 
foliages cut into the stone have little or no show. The four 
most remarkable stones seem to me to have formed the 
niche, in which the image originally worshipped was placed. 
That {PI. 6, F) which was undoubtedly the throne, still remains 
in its place, behind the present temple, and has before it the 
bases of four columns, which &up))orted the roof of the 
shrine, and towards which the figures are turned, so that 
the door must have been to the west, while that of the pre¬ 
sent temple is towards the east. The figures represent two 
dancing girls, with each a band of music. At each end 
seems to he a Dcvala with some attendants. In the centre 
are some animals on curious wreaths of carving. The stone G, 
PLG, lying near the above, seems to have covered the niche, and 
represents the Hindu planets, nine in number. In the centre 
and at thetwo ends are three Devatas. TfaestonesHand I, PI.6, 
now placed ere'-t near the door of the present temple, appear 
to me to have formed the sides of the niche. Their general 
plan and ornamer.ts are sufficiently alike for the purpose of 
.symmetry, although there are small differences in some of 
the figures. Ivo traces are to be discovered of the image, 
which occupied this shrine, and which was no doubt the 
princip.-il object of worship; although there are also many 
Linggas scattered about, and which no doubt belonged to 
the old temple. One of the pedestals of the columns which 
has supported the old shrine is drawn atK, PI.6, which will in 
some measure show the nature of the order. The capitals 
arc depressed, and have numerous flutings on their sides 
like those in the Elephants Cave near Bombay. The shaft 
is circular. The inscription (L PL G), formerly alluded to, was 
found on the shaft of a column at L, among the fragments 
heaped up to form a fence round the temple. If the 700 
annexed to the name refer to the year of the era (Samvat) at 
present used, it will give A. D. 613 for tlte time of Madan 
Pala or MagaradhaJ Yogi, which agrees very well with the 
time, when I have supposed the Siviras to have governed, 
being 6!I years later than the inscription of Phudi Chandra, 
the last probably of the Chero princes. No Pujari is at- 
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tached to tiie present temple, but 400 or 500 people assemble 
at the Sivaratri. 

Sangyot. —The country entirely resembles Mohaiiiya, con¬ 
sisting partly of a fine plain, partly of a tabic land, and partly 
of fine valleys lying between the great muss of hills and some 
detached ridges, where the scenery is uncommonly fine. 'J'lic 
plain is fully occupied, but somewhat bare of trees, or rather 
has too little variety in its plantations. Three houses are 
partly built of brick. One at Masui, belonging to Churagh 
Aly, lately Kazi, is a considerable building, and looks well 
at a distance. There are 1000 houses of two stories built of 
mud, 200 of them tiled, and tlie remainder tliatched. Several 
of them are very large, especially the mnd castle of A mao, 
also belonging to a Muhammedan family. 

Allliough the level country is very ]iopulous, tliere are 
scarcely any towns. Sangyot, wlierc the office of police is 
situated, is a very sorry place, containing about 100 houses ; 
Karodiya and Sirbliit may contain a similar number. 

There are in this division some considerable remains of the 
Suir, and the must remarkable is called Patana, from having 
been a capital city, or Kindaur, from its having been the re¬ 
sidence of a Nindu Kaja of the 8uir or Sivira tribe. It is 
also often calleil Srirampur Patna, from a village of the for¬ 
mer name, that now occupies part of the ruins. Prom the 
name anil appearance of the place, there is some reason to 
sus[)cct that this may have been the abode of the supreme 
chief of (lie Sivira tribe. The chief ruin is a mass of rude 
stones, broken bricks, and earth, extending TfiO feet from 
east to west, and 1080 from north to south. This is com¬ 
posed of five unequal masses, very irregular in height, but in 
most parts from 40 to 50 feet above the level of tlie plain. 
At the distance of three and a half miles it has the appear¬ 
ance of a small hill. There is no appear.mce of a ditch, nor 
of any other fortification. East from this great mass is 
another nearly of the same length, but narrower, and not 
near so high. Its soutli end is called the Cliarmar Toll, or 
shoe-makers’ quarter. On its north end are two ruinous mud 
castles, built by late Zemindars, but now decayed. North¬ 
east from this a little way is the village called Patana, or the 
city, from which we may perhaps infer that the town was in 
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that quarter; but, consisting merely of huts, has left no 
traces. Under a tree near this village a Lingga has been 
placed, and surrounded by a wall, within which liave been 
collected some broken images in the style of those at Baidya- 
Hath, especially fragments of the quadrangular obelisks. One 
Btone,Pf.9,No.4, is rather remarkable, containing three female 
figures with ruflfe, like those used in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and probably tlie dress nt the court of the Sivtras. The 
largest image, and which, probably, was that originally wor¬ 
shipped, represents Mahavira, the warlike monkey. West 
from the great mass, and north from the village of Srirampur, 
is another considerable elevation of stones, brick, and earth, 
like that called the Shoe-makers' Quarter, but having no ap¬ 
propriate name. Soutli from Srirampur is a circular mound, 
pretty high, and called Baghhan, or place of refreshment, 
probably because the people of the village go there in the 
evening and sit under a tree on some stones, which they have 
collected from the ruins. It was probably a temple. Three 
of the tanks dr.'wn in the plan, although they have Hindu 
names, were probably dug by the Muhammedans, as their 
greatest length is f‘on) east to west, and as the tomb of Saiud 
Aly, lately mentioned, is on the side of the most considerable. 
About a mile south from Nindaur, at the bottom of a small 
hill, is a village called Pateswar, perhaps from having been 
the residence of the Raja’s spiritual guide. Under a tree at 
this place there have been collected many fragments of 
carved stones, such as are usual in the works attributed to the 
Suir; and lately, in cleansing a tank, there was found a large 
image of Mahavira, which, after having been disgraced, has 
again come into favour, and is well anointed with oil and red 
lead; but it is half hid in a terrace of clay, on which it has 
been placed. As the Mahavira or Hanutnan of the Suir dif¬ 
fers a good deal from the manner in which he is now usually 
represented, having no resemblance to a monkey, except in 
being provided with a long tail, I have given a drawing, PL 9, 
No. 2, taken from the ruins at Bhuyili, in the Merzapur dis' 
trict, where the image is entire, and, so far as I could Judge 
from the parts romainiug or visible here, quite the same with 
those at Nindaur ana Pateswar. 

At Mer, towards Chayanpur, has been a temple of the 
Suir, very much like that of Baidyanath; but here the foun- 
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dations of the temple remain, forming a square platform 4 or 
5 feet high, with a projection from its north side. The space 
within is filled with ruins, besides which many stones highly 
carved are scattered about; and it would appear that the 
whole outside of the building has been covered with smalt 
images of men, beasts, and gods, or with foliages and carved 
mouldings. A Lingga has been placed on the ruin, and has 
a priest of the sacred order; but great pains have been be¬ 
stowed in destroying the images, and a few only can be 
traced. A Ganesawith 14 arms, a Nrisingha supporting a 
religious person reclined against an immense Lingga, and a 
Lingga with four heads supported by a fish, are the most 
curious, and drawings have therefore heengiven (PI. 9, No. 11, 
The niche for containing the image, like tliat at Uaidyaiiath 
has been thrown out, and only one of its sides, of which a 
drawing has been given (Pf. 9, No, 3), is tolerably entire. 

Among the tribes, which on the expulsion of the I’ai'a- 
roarkas seized this country, the Bhars seem to have held 
a great part of this division, and still have considerable 
estates. Of late, liaving been restrained from former impu¬ 
rity, they have become ashamed of their tribe, and are highly 
offended at being called by any other tiesignation tiian Tari- 
har Rajputs; although in an inscription, tlated only (Samvat, 
1828), A.D. 1801, the chief of the family plainly acknowledges 
the term Bhar. They seem formerly to have lived in very 
excellent style, and the ruins of three stone castles, which 
they have at diflerent times occupied, are still in no great 
state of decay, the walls even of Ramgar, the oldest, being 
still pretty entire. This building, which is placed on the 
steep ascent of a hill, commanding a narrow passage into a 
very wild valley, is curious. The stronghold is nearest the 
foot of the hill, and consists of a square space surrounded by 
a wall about 8 feet high, pierced with loop-holes, anil having 
an open terrace towards the pass. There is no appearance 
that tliis was ever roofed. The four houses higlier up have 
been roofed, and two of them have been subdivided into 
apartments, a third probably served as a hall, and the lowest 
as a kitchen. The masonry is neater than usual, the rows of 
stone being pretty regular; but that seems entirely owing to 
accident, the stone of the hill being by nature divided into 
thin layers of nearly equal thickness. 
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In the pass under this dwelling has been a reserroir lined 
with cut stone, at the end of which is an image (plate 8, No. 
4), and still an object of worship. It resembles the female 
image killing a buffalo, so common on Kauya Dol, in Behar, 
and perhaps, therefore, is a work of the Cberos. It is called 
Nula Bhawani. 

Ragbuvir gar and Syamal gar, the two more modem forts 
of the Bhar tribe, have more resemblance to European castles. 
The former is judicially situated on a low rocky ridge, ex¬ 
tending west from the village Pateswar, already mentioned. 
It occupies the whole summit of the ridge, which has been 
separated from the village by a deep ditch. 


EXPLANATION OK THE PLATES IN THE PRFXTEDING CHAPTER. 

Vioit' /. to face 414.—The drawings m thj$ plate arc described in 414 
anti 41!> and named on the figures, 

riatc iL to face Dedication,—This is Che tomb of Shcr Shah at Shahasnm, de* 
scribed at pagts be, 

J*iaie HL p, 4Zii.‘^Island on which Sher Sbah*s tomb is built* 

rUUe p. 44C,—Ground rian, of the Mubal Satay described at p^ea 439 

Co 454. 

Piute r.p. 4,56.—No. 1, Temple of Miindeawari described at p- 456 tod 457. 
No. 2 is a Cberos Image deicribed at p, 431. 

Plate VI, p. 4()i3.«^uir Ruina—Temple of Madan Pala described at p. 463-464 
aod 405. 

VIL p, 465.—Ohclinks from the Ruins of Baidyinath. 

Plate rif/. p. 46!).—Nos-1 and S, Figures from the Obeli&ka at Biudyanatfa, 
No. 6» a Jain Image from Masar, No. 4» see p. 469, 

Plate JX. p. 4 6 7-^1 mages from Nindaur Fatni^ described at p. 467 and 466 at 
numbered- 


In cooaequence of some altera^on in the Not- of Clie dncwlnga unoe tbe 
letter-press was printed^ Lbe above numbeiinga are tbe correct anea> without re¬ 
ference to the Nos. printed in this Chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

rarULATlON of SHAHABAD — THBIK ('LASaiFICATlON, OtSEARKB, MAN¬ 
NER OF LITINO, ■I’C. ETC. 

By the natives of this district the people are divided into 
fourclasses: gentry,* artificers.f traders,^ and labourers the 
observations made in the account of Behar, are applicable to 
this district and need not be repeated. I have only to observe, 
that here a very large proportion of the gentry hold the 
plough with their own hand ; at least two-thirds of the arti¬ 
ficers who cultivate, do so as day labourers, and not above 
one-third hold the plough. Taking as a guide this estimate, 
and the quantity of land said in each division to be cultivated 
by one plough, I have calculated the number of plouglmien 
required, and from them the number of able-bodied men in 
the two classes of gentry and cultivators. Where the climate 
is healthy, I allow, as in Behar, 475 persons for every 100 
able-bodied men; but in the divisions liable to many fevers, 

I allow one able-bodied man only to five ^rsons. With 
regard to the traders and artificers, I procured an estimate of 
the number of houses belonging to each, and from thence 
calculated their number. On these grounds I have taken the 
number of inhabitants at 1,418,780; and, having procured 
an estimate of the number of persons, according to their 
various ranks in the families of each division, 1 find, that the 
above population will in all give 217,535 families. The 
Pandit of the survey in his inquiries afirer the castes formed 
an estimate of 181,738 families, which is short of my calcula¬ 
tion by about 16 per cent. Although the general amount of 
the Pandits estimate does not differ very materially from mine; 
yet as in Behar, when I come to particulars 1 cannot entirely 
follow his authority. In particular I find it necessary to 
diminish the number of Muhammedans, that were stated to 
him, and to increase the proportion of Hindu gentry. I am 
convinced, that my estimate is not overrated ; for the number 
which I have taken allows bigabs of land in actual culti- 

• t Pa»gek^ Pauni^ or Kvrigttr. J lieatgai, Baialu nr 
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va(ion for every person, while in Behar each lias only SJ but 
owing to the neglect of the landholders, the soil of Behar is 
no doubt more productive than that of Shahabad. 

The numher of men said to be absent in the regular army 
was stated to be 4',680, which is a mueh grcat<rr drain, than 
exists in any of the districts hitherto surveyed, and 1 suspect 
is very considerably underrated. The Rajah of Bhojpur 
assured me, that from Serkar Shahabad alone, forming the 
northern half of the district, the number amounted to at least 
12,000. Tlie numerous gentry are well suited for the pur¬ 
pose, and a great degree of poverty renders them willing to 
enlist. The number however employed is far from being bur¬ 
then some on the population. A great many of iliem, I oliserve, 
are married; but their wives reraaii: at home, and do nut 
follow the camp, so that tlieir children arc not injured by the 
hardships of a soldier’s life. The district being in the route 
of most corps passing from east to west to be relieved, the 
men have frequent opportunities of visiting their homes, and 
usually remit as much money as pays the tent of a good farm, 
upon which their family lives in comfort. 

All the gentry, who are rieh, decline of course service, and 
far the greater part of the poor do not relish regular disci¬ 
pline; although for a mucli lower reward than is given to the 
soldier, they ^vould willingly serve as irregulars or messengers. 
The people of this district have long had the character of 
being inclined to robbery; and audacious depredations arc 
still occasionally committed, although not so oflsn as in Ben¬ 
gal, and much less frequently than when tlie Zemindars 
managed the police. Iso far as I could learn, however, it is 
not the gentry who have these predatory habits, but chiefly 
the low caste of cowherds (Ahir). Many tribes of the gentry 
arc still however exceedingly violent in their disposition, and 
inclined to use force against their neighbours. In general 
the salutary check of a standing army prevents this from 
breaking out into open hostility; and their violence is allowed 
to vent itself in endeavouring, by all possible means, to thwart 
each others views, even at the sacrifice of their own profit. 

The whole men, who by birth should be soldiers (Dival- 
bandh), amount to 53,702, of which 2,095 are employed in 
the district, and 7,331 have gone abroad, either in the regular 
army or for private service; while only from 3 to 400 strangers 
have come here in search of bread. 
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Tbe number of penmen dso employed abroad far exceeds 
that of strangers employed here, and this is attributed to 
poverty, the same cause which sends the swordsmen into 
other countries. Commerce is carried on almost entirely by 
natives of the district. 

The people here are inferior in industry and agricultural 
shill to those of Behar; and this, together with their violence 
of temper, has occasioned the poverty which has compelled 
BO many of the higher castes to work, or to go abroad in 
quest of service. 

The manners of the women are as strict as in the country 
parts of Behar, nor are there any small towns where the dis> 
solute meet encouragement; yet the men are just as jealous 
as those of Behar. Premature marriages among some tribes 
are here on the same footing as in Bengal, that is, consum- 
nation takes place before the age of puberty. This cus¬ 
tom however, has not extended far; and the people arc 
generally strong, and tall. The Pamar Rajputs, among 
whom the custom of early consummation is adopted, form a 
striking proof of the evils of this custom for among them I 
did not observe one good looking man, except the Raja Jaya 
Prakas, and most of them have the appearance of wanting 
vigour both of body and mind.* This custom, so far as it 
extends, and the great number of widows condemned by rank 
to live single, no doubt prove some check on population. 

The practice of inoculation for the small-pox is not near 
60 common as in Bengal, although of late it has become more 
frequent than formerly. The spontaneous disease, however, 
is certainly in general much less fatal than in Europe. Vacci¬ 
nation has made tittle or no progress among tbe natives. 
Fevers are exceedingly common in the immediate skirts of the 
hills, so that Tilothu, everywhere close in their vicinity, is 
very unhealthy. The banks of the Ganges also are unhealthy, 
and the bad air extends a considerable way into the interior, 
owing to the country in that direction being overgrown with 
forests, and much neglected. The middle parts of the dis¬ 
trict are tolerably healthy, although in general inferior to the 
parts of Behar, that are similarly situated. The autumnal 
epidemic is always the most severe. The people here also 
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complain, that the country has ?rithin these three years be¬ 
come more unhealthy; but as I bare heard similar complaints 
in every district where I have been, I suspect, that they are 
owing to the usual custom of praising old times. It is farther 
alleged in the vicinity of the Ganges, that aflections of the 
spleen have of late been a more common accompaniment of 
fever than formerly was usual. 

Fluxes and choleras are not at all common; and the Sanni- 
patik Zuhurbad or Nuzleh is rare. The people here, as a 
remedy for cholera, employ tight ligatures passed round the 
larger joints of the extremities. Both leprosies are less 
common than in Bchar, and it is said were formerly very rare. 

The great leprosy is called Sonvaheri and Khor. By some 
these names are considered as denoting two stages of the 
same disease; the brat being applied to the incipient malady, 
the latter to the confirmed. Others again allege that these 
names imply two distinct diseases; and 1 suspect that in lact 
two diseases have been often confounded, one being attended 
with a great insensibility of the parts aflected, and the other 
running more to ulceration. So far as 1 could learn, the poor 
who are aifected in this district are never drowned. The 
white leprosy, here called Charak, is pretty frequent. I saw 
no persons who were entirely white, but I heard of a good 
many. The chronic swellings of the throat, legs, &c. are also 
more rare than in Bchar. Cutaneous disorders are not more 
common than in Beliat. Women, it is every where alleged, 
are less liable than men to riiigworms. The itch is pre¬ 
valent in the cold season, and disappears in spring. 

In the narrow unhealthy territory between the hills and 
the Sun, I heard of two diseases as endemic. One called 
Dethori would appear to resemble the whitlow; the other, 
called Dakshini, is an eruption of small painful ulcers, which 
last four or five months. 

On the Condition and Manner op Living of the Peo¬ 
ple. —The rate of expense of the lower classes is rather 
higher than in Behar. Only three families, the Raja of 
Bhojpur, his kinsman Sahebzadah Singha, of Jagadispur, 
and Aly Hoseyn, of Koyatur, live in the style becoming gen¬ 
tlemen ; and the second of these, although his expense ia 
ample, keeps such a motley crew of dependents, that he haa 
too little left for the support of the splendour hecoming hia 
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bigh rank. European furniture or equipage have not been 
introduced. Hawking and shooting are the favourite amusc- 
uients of the great. Very few of the natives appear abroad 
arined, although they are of the most warlike habits, and at 
home are well provided for self-defence. 

The expense of marriage is fully as ruinous as in Behar, 
and extends not only to the Hindus, but to the Moslems, 
Aly Hoseyn complained of the burthen; but said, Chat unless 
a man wished to appear mean in the eyes of all his Hindu 
neighbours, it could not be avoided. The Raja of Bhojpur, 
when I saw him, was preparing for the marriage of a daughter, 
which would cost him 30,000 rupees, although he is a very 
frugal man, eagerly engaged in paying off the debt with 
which his estate was left encumbered. 

The expense of funerals is here also moderate; nor do the 
people in general give to their priests so much in prnpurtion 
to their income as is done in Bengal. I did not hear Cliat any 
one was suspected of hiding treasure. 

A few of the brick and stone houses are covered with tiles. 
The bouses with two stories built of clay, in general, as in 
Behar, consist only of two rooms, one above the otlier j but 
in TiloChu the Muhammedan merchants have some largo 
buildings of this kind, fully as good as those of Phulwari. 
Some castles of clay are large buildings, and at a distance 
look well, but a near approach discloses the utmost mean¬ 
ness and want of com fort. Tiles as a roof, both in clay- 
walled houses and huts, are more common than in Behar; 
and the advantage is so great, especially where the country 
is fully occupied, that roofs of this construction seem to be 
rapidly on the increase. These clay houses have wooden 
doors, and if there is any window, it has wooden shutters ; 
but many are without any aperture of this nature. Fewer of 
the houses in proportion are whitewashed or painted than in 
Behar. A house of two stories with clay walls, covered with 
tiles, consistmg of two chambers, one above the other, ahd 
from 10 to 15 cubits long by six wide, costs at Arab from 
70 to 100 rupees (about £10). One of the same materials 
and dimensions, but only one story high, costs from 30 to 40 
rupees. Very few of the huts have wooden doors, and they 
seldom have any window. The door, indeed, in many is 
always open, s hurdle even to shut it being considered as too 
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expensive.* The common size of the hut is from 1] to IS 
cubits by from 5 to 6. The poor have one hutj the rich 
liave more in proportion to the number of the family. The 
roofs are still more seemly titan in Behar; even those made 
of tiles being very rude and so flat, that few of them turn 
rain. The ridge is nearly straight, and is supported, as in 
Behar, liy a beam going from one gable end to the other. 
Bach side of the roof, as usual in India, is formed of small 
sticks and bamboos crossing each other at right angles, and 
lied (ogetiler so as to form a parallelogram of the size 
rcrpiired. This is laid sloping on the waits and ridge pole, 
but is not supported by rafrers and beams, as is usual in 
Bengal. In the northern parts the two aides of the roof 
meet in an even line at the top, and are covered by thatch, 
so as to prevent tlie rain from coining through the joining; 
but in the south the same eflcct is attempted to be produced 
by making one side project beyond the other, hut this is 
seldom L'flectual. The grass used for thatch here is very 
inferior to that pi ocured in Bengal, but is better then stubble. 
'J'he jioor often use the leaves of sugar-cane, which are still 
worse than stubble, and in some places is used a kind of 
Sdr()Us (Narai) that is worse than cither. Two other plants, 
the Bagai an<! Tcni, arc used for thatch, and are bad as the 
Naria, !iut 1 had no opportunity of examining their botanical 
ufnnicies. Except in this greater rudeness of roof, there is 
no diflerence in the huts or furniture of this district from 
those ill Behar. 

Although a vast proportion of the women are of tribes 
originally from the western provinces, yet, except in Arab, 
many fewer tlian in Behar use the petticoat (Laliangga) and 
bodice (Korta), and none of the Hindu women have adopted 
the drawers of the Muhammedans. 

Although, as in Behar, the Hindu men of rank have in a 
great measure adopted the Muhammedan dress, when in 
ceremony, and especially at marriages; yet in their ordinary 
dress almost every Muhammedan now uses the Hindu fashion. 
Exclusive of Patna and Gaya, where much more luxury pre¬ 
vails than in any parts of this district, the people here are 


* Wkit SD idsi this lioplc bet afford) of the poverty of the mau of 
people!—[£ d.1 
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provided with clothes and shoes nearly as in Bchar, and they 
are nearly as dirty, although I nowhere saw them lousing 
each other in public. 

Not above 40 families have their women adorned witli 
jewels, and fully bedctkeil witli gold and silver. About one- 
sixteenth of the women have a gold ring in their nose, some 
on their fingers, and silver bracelets on their arms and ancles. 
Perhaps nine-sixteenths of the women, exclusive of widows, 
have the gold ring in their iio.'iC, and ornament their arms 
chiefly with glass rings, and their ancles vvith bcll-inetal; the 
other six-sixteenths use chiefly bell-metal and tin. Painting 
the forehead with red lead is not so comiuun as in Beliar, .and 
those who use it are more moderate in the extent which they 
cover. Anointing with oil is still less practised th.an in Bc¬ 
har i blacking the eyes and tattooing the women are on the 
same footing. 

Cutaneous disorders arc rather less common than in Behnr. 
Those who sleep on the bedsteadc called Palang, have in 
general curtains, although in some divisions this luxury is 
totally unknown. They have always a matrass and pillow, 
and for a covering in winter, have a quilt stuffed with cotton. 
Those who sleep on the second kind of bedsteads called 
Charpai, never have curtains, but have bedding and covering 
similar to those above-mentioned. Of those who sleefi on 
the wretched bedsteads called Khatiya.s, some fur bedding 
have a blanket or Satarangji, but many lie uit the bare ropes; 
and, when these arc made of the grass called Sabc, it is al¬ 
most impossible to keep them free of bugs. In cold weather 
they cover themselves with a blanket, a coarse sheet ((julaf) 
or rug. Those who sleep on the ground cover themselves 
in the same manner, but seldom can afford a blanket. In 
cold weather they sleep on straw, especially that of the Kodo; 
in warm, they have coarse mats. 

The quantity of animal food used here is much smaller 
than in Behar. The rich and the higher castes use chiefly 
goats flesh, for geese are not killed; there are very few 
pigeons, and no ducks, and the Hindus reject fowls. The 
low tribes indeed have many swine, and feast on pork twice 
or thrice a month. The eating of meat, therefore, is not in 
thia country to be considered as a standard for ascertaining 
the circumstances of the people. Game gives no great siip- 
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■ply, and it falls chiefly to the share of the lower tribes of 
cultivators; but the hij;l»cr ranks often regale on partridges 
and quails, the only birds of wliich they are fond. Lean 
goats-mcat is sold daily in the market at Arab and Shahits- 
ram, and the Hindus, except a few Brahmans, do not scruple 
to buy meat from the batcher. In small places these trades¬ 
men kill whenever there is a deinand; no beef is publicly 
sold, but i su3]H'ct tliat more is used than is generally avowed; 
for boll 1 here and in Beliar there are butchers who live by 
killing black cattle. In both districts it would seem that the 
Muh.animedans arc afraiil, and nvoiil giving publicly their 
neighbours the liigliest offence that can he shown to a Hindu. 
When they cut beef, therefore, they conceal the matter as 
much as they conveniently can. To the inquiries, therefore, 
that I made, conducted chiefly by Braliinaiis, the people of 
both districts denicil the crime of beef eating. The flesh of 
buffaloes is in little or no request. Fish is still scarcer than 
in Beliar, there being very few large reservoirs. The luxury 
of the natives in eating, turns chiefly on the use of rice, gliiu, 
milk, s}MCcrics, sugai, salt and oil. 

With regard to oil, the quantity considered as a full daily 
allowance for five persons, young and old, varied in different 
places from 11 to s. w. and in general nearer tlic latter 
than the foimcr quantity. The ifiid class is said to use from 
5 to 15 s. w., average 8^ s. w.; the 8rd class from IJ to 10 
s. w., average 4^ s. w., and tlte 4th from IJ to CL average 
s. w.; a Stli class in some divisions procures oil only on 
high occasions; but in most places none scarcely but mendi¬ 
cants are reduced to such necessity. This estimate includes 
ns usual all that is used fur the lamp and for unction, as well 
as for the kitchen. Some of the aboriginal tribes, as Musha. 
bar, Chamar and Dosadh, in a great measure reject the use 
of oil in diet. 

The quantity of salt said to be a full weekly allowance for 
five persons, young and old, varied from 8^ to s. w., 
average 15} s. w.; the 2nd class is said '} procure from 5 to 
11} s. w., average 7 s. w.; the 3rd class from 1| to 5|, 
average 3} s. w., and the 4th class from 1} s. w. to 2} s. w,, 
average 1| s. w.; but a 5th class in some places, although not 
in aU, procure still less. Ashes are not used as a substitute; 
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but a good deal of the west country salt escapes the vigilance 
of the custom house. 

Sugar or extract of sugar cane is chiefly used in sweetmeats 
for children, and at all feasts on public occasions. Adults in 
common, use sugar only to form sherbet, for a cooling drink 
in the heats of spring. The sherbets here are made of 
water and sugar, or extract of sugar cane, and of capsicum 
nr black pepper; both of which are considered as cooling.* 
Rice is used twice a day, by all who can aflord it; but near 
the Ganges the staple food of the lower orders is generally 
the coarser grains, and in the interior these are used at least 
once a day. The coarse grains most common in use are 
barley, pease, and a pulse, Ghana (Cicer arielimim I,, f near 
the hills, and more commonly on them, a few poor people use 
as substitutes for grain, Manhuya flowers, and the kernels of 
the Mango Sakuya and Kend fruits. 

In several places 1 omitted to take an estimate of the quan¬ 
tity of grain considered as a fair allowance for a family of 
labouring [leople; but on the bank of the Ganges I procured 
one, on the accuracy of which 1 can depend. The family of 
a poor farmer with one plough, and having six persons young 
and old, uses daily 288 s. w. of cleaned grain for boiling, and 
as much meal for pudding, with 72 s. w, of split pease for sea¬ 
soning, in all 10 lbs. 10 ozs. of farinaceous h>od each day, for 
six persons young and old, which is a very large allowance. 

The want of a large supply of palm wine is made up by a 
most extraordinary consumption of tobacco in chewing, and 
the women indulge in this filthy practice almost as much as 
the men. It is only a very few women that smoke. The 
usual daily allowance that a smoker of tobacco consumes is 
2| s. w., or about 495 grains of the prepared drug, one-haIf 
of which is leaf. But the custom of chewing prevents smoking 
from being carried to such excess as is in Bengal. The use 
of tobacco, either among men or women, seldom commences 
before they are 20 years old. The spiritous liquor is chiefly 
made from Manhuya flowers, although a little extract of 
sugar cane is occasionally distilled. 


* All peppers, but the hottest in puticulsr, arc refrigeratory to (lie 
aoimal frame. Birds aod beasts delight in eapeicums.—[Eo.] 
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The fuel by far in most common use is oow-dung made 
into cakes, and sometimes mixed with husks of rice, but often 
by itself. In the well-cleared parts of the district fire-wood 
is exceedbgly dear, and indeed is not often procuratde, 
except by sending cattle and woodcutters to a great distance, 
and even in the vicinity of some forests it is very scarce, the 
trws being preserved, partly from religious motives, and 
partly as they shelter game, for they are of no real value to 
the owner. Tlie demand for the cow-dung cakes is therefore 
very great, as in the cold season every one that can procure 
fuel burns a fire by bis bed-side ; and the quantity of bushes, 
rushes, and woody stems of various crops, such as arahar and 
cotton, that is procurable,' gives but a scanty supply. 

The free male domestics, as in the districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed, are usually allowed from IG to 8 anas a month, with 
food and raiment; but in Arah their wages often rise to 2 n. 
The women servants, called Asil Tahaiin, 8cc., have nearly 
the former allowances; but it must be observed, that in the 
two greatest Hindu families in the district, there is no female 
domestic. The women of their slaves occasionally attend 
on the ladies; but they are wretched dirty creatures, who 
pass most of their lime in the hardest labours of the field. I 
know that all the free female domestics in one of the three 
divisions, where any are kept, are employed in a Muham- 
medan family, and suspect that the same is the case in riK 
other two divisions. The Hindu ladies, therefore, perform 
most drodgeries, except the bringing water, or other such 
labours as would expose them to view. 

Slaves are not so numerous as in Behar, but they are less 
indulged, for they are oflen sold j and when a master is so 
poor that he cannot feed them, he usually requires them to 
give him a share of their wages. In other respects they are 
on tlie same footing as in Behar, only the Hindus are more 
commonly called Kamkar, although most of them are of the 
Rawani caste; and the remainder Kurmis with a very few 
Dhanuka at. Arah. The Muhammedans, as in Behar, are 
called Molnasadah. No intetmwriages between f^ pertotlt 
and slaves are admitted; and when a master has a child hy 
his female slave, it is not removed from the state of eUvery f 
the father only endeavours to proeure for hie child a marriage 
with another of the sane apurioui breed. That such OMt- 
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Reckons are numerous, we may safely infer irom the price of 
young women being higher than what is given for men, the 
latter usually selling for 15 rs., while a ^rl bnngs 20. The 
children in all cases follow the mother. Poor parents seldom 
sell their children. I could not ascertain the number of slave 
women belonging to Muhammedans of rank, and kept for 
pleasure. The invalid soldiers have slaves, as in Bhagalpur; 
but these may be rather considered as adopted children. 

In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the number of 
common beggars is more considerable than in Behar, amount¬ 
ing to about 3,300; but in other respects their condition is 
nearly the same, although they are still more annoyed by the 
charity of individuals being diverted towards the distresses 
of pilgrims. These are, indeed, often exceedingly great. 
When one on his return falls sick, and is unable to march, 
although he has set out in company with his nearest kinsmen 
and neighbours, he must be deserted to his fate; the means 
of the party are generally so much exhausted, that the utmost 
expedition is necessary to enable them to reach their abode. 
The sick person is, therefore, left without the ceremony of a 
painful adieu; and, unless he finds a charitable person able 
to provide for his wants, he [lerishcs on the road. I am 
assured by the officers of police near the routes which the 
pilgrims principally follow, that the number which tliey must 
bury, in order to prevent the nuisance of putrid bodies, is 
rery considerable. It costs nothing; the persons of the low 
tribe who remove carcasses being compelled to dig a hole, 
and to Cover the body with earth. No attempt is made to 
accompany the funeral with the usual religious ceremony, 
nor to burn it according to the Hindu rite, 'i'iie poor of the 
country are not only in general totally neglected, when unable 
to go out to beg, but in some places it was alleged that 
whenever one of them becomes sick, and is in danger of 
dying, the neighbours privately convey him to another manor, 
and leave him under a tree. If he survives the following 
day, the people on whom he has been stolen next night 
convey him to another manor, and the wretch is thus bandied 
about until he perishes. The reason assigned for this cruel 
conduct is, that the neighbours are afraid of the expense and 
trouble which attend the inquiries made by the officers of 
police, wherever a dead body is found to require funeral. I 
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believe that this barbarous practice is confined to the vicinity 
of Dutnraong,* Eleven societies of Hijras may be mentioned 
among the beggars. 

The number of women of bad character is very smaU, 
amounting only to ISO bouses. They are mostly Muhamme- 
dans, only in the western parts of the district there are some of 
the Gandharvinis, or beauties so numerous about the holy city 
of Benares. They are nearly on the same footing as in Behar, 
but are not so ricli as in the city of Patna. The women are 
watched with the utmost jealousy, for which however I believe 
tlicre is very little occason; nor, except at Shahasratn, did I 
hear of any intriguers, although of course many such must 
eviat; but no women have a fairer character than those of 
this district. 

^V hilt I hare said concerning the manners of the people in 
Beliar, i.H atijilicaWe to those of this district, only that in 
Cliavanjnii tlic ]icople of most ranks have a good deal of 
bear-like incivility; for instance, tbe lower classes will endea¬ 
vour to make a stranger go a wrong road, or refuse to put 
iiiin in the way tor which ho asks; while 1 found that many 
of tlic iiiglier castes, although they were of no personal con¬ 
sequence, declined any communication. Even there, however, 
llie principal fiimilics vrere very attentive, and in every 
other part ot' the district all classes were fully as civil as in 
Behar j if any thing, however, they are still more cautious in 
their answers, or ratlier more stupid than the people of that 
district; and, altlioi.gh equally perhaps industrious, tliey 
have not the same skill in agriculture. 

Education of the Peofle.— The sages (Gwhs) who in¬ 
struct children to read and write the Hindi character are on 
the same footing nearly with those in Behar. The master 
furnishes the Path, or school-house, and each boy gives 1 
ana, and from 5 to 7 sera of grain a month. Each school 
may be attended by from 5 to 30 boys; but in some places 
they attend only during the rainy season. The children 
usually go to school at the age of six, and attend four years. 
During the two first the boy writes on the ground with a 
pencil of white clay (iAarf) ; during tbe remainder of the time 
he writes on a black board with a reed, and white liquor 

• Whut A mclaochaly pictura of society these steteuieats uGTard!—[E d.] 
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prepared by rubbing ihe clay in water. Ifii education is 
finished by his parents, who teach him to write on paper; 
and many parents go through the whole ateps, there being 
no other teachers. 

The Hindi dialect is now in general use, but it difiers very 
much from the Hindi of Patna ^ and the dialect of Bhojpur 
was long celebrated for the uncouthness of its phraseology, 
and the difiiculty with whiidi it was understood. Near the 
Ganges now the more common form of the language has in a 
great measure been adopted, especially among persons of 
rank and education; but in the south even the highest per¬ 
sons, at least in speaking to their servants or tenants, use the 
old form, which difiers not only in many phrases, aiid in 
contaiuing many obsolete or barbarous words, but in the 
inflections of the verbs, and in being interlarded with many 
expletive and unmeaning particles, such as Ba and Bali, the 
former in Bhojpur, and the latter in Chayanpur. The inflec¬ 
tions of the verbs are exceedingly different fiom the common 
dialect; for instance, in this district the people say Jala, in 
place of Jaya; Aola, in place of Aya y Karal, in place of 
Kiya, and so forth: and many of the most common words 
are totally different; as, for instance, Raaiaiig, or Raarang, 
is used in place of Tom, you; Pkur, in place of Sack, true g 
and Piuar, in place of Jhut, false. These, and many other 
words, are in all probability derived from the languages of 
the abonginal tribes spoken before the introduction of Sang- 
akrita, os its corruption the Hindi g and they may perhaps be 
remnants of the Chero language, which no doubt was once 
prevalent. Not only the Cheros however, but the Kharawars, 
who probably are the original inhabitants, subdued indeed 
by the Cheros, but still remaiinng totally unmixed on the 
Cable land, apeak now the Hindi language. That this how¬ 
ever was not the vulgar language, until a very late period, 
that is to say until immediately previous to the Muhammedan 
eonqaest, will perhaps appear probable from the tnscrip- 
tiona at Totala-devl and at Taraehandi, where, as 1 have 
before observed, although aome part is in Sangskrita, yet 
■HUty of the names are barbarous, and aoBke parts ate not 
undefttood, ahhough perfectly le^ble. Some few words in 
this part, accord iog to the Pandit of the survey, may be 
traced to SangskriU roots; but the greater part baa uo 
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affinity to the language noir apokeD. It ia true that the pei^ 
eons to whom these inscriptioa* leki were probably of die 
Raydior tribe, which is usually said to inhabit Maroww in 
the west of India, and it may be supposed that the ujHiitd> 
ligible parts of the inscription are in the language of that 
country; for I know from several Raytibor Rajputs, just 
come from Marowari that the barbarous names mentioned in 
the inscription are still in common use in their tribe; but 
these Maiwwars speak n dialect of the Hindi language not 
more different from that of L*atna than the dialect of Bhojput 
is; nor could the Rajputs from thence understand a word of 
the inscription. Rut 1 sliall afterwards have occasion to 
shew that the Ra 3 'thors did not occupy Marowar until after 
the time when this inscription was written; and there is also 
reason to suspect that the iineestors of tlic persons menrioned 
in this had long resided in the vicinity; and therefore 1 think 
it probable, although by no means certain, that the unintei- 
iigible parts of the inscription are in the dialect commonly 
spoken by those of highest rank near Uautas in a. n. 1158. 

The songs used at marriages are in a more pure style than 
the poetry of the Rhats, and are not entirely understood by 
many of tlie vulgar, 

Tlve higher dialect of Hindi especially the RamayanofTu- 
last das is as much read, atid us little understood asinBebar, 
and at Arab tao or three Pandits are employed to read this 
work as in Patna. Besides this the Bltagawat of Lakudi 
hulwai (a translation of the lOtb book Dasamaskandhs) of the 
Bhagawat puran by Bhupatdaa a Kayastha, and the Sudama 
charilra written by Haladliar das are occasionally read. The 
books composed by some persons, who pretend to have found 
out new roads to heaven, are also composed in this dralcct. 
I heard that Kiiu Raj Misr of Vagsar studies the Prakrita 
of Havana, but the Pandit of the survey had no oppOTtuhity 
of conversing with him unril he had become blind with age, 
nor of procuring an account of Uiat language, so as to ascer¬ 
tain, whether or not it be the same with the Prakrita of 
Magadha used bv the Jain. In the inscriptions of this dis¬ 
trict, which 1 ban attributed to the Cheros and Baythers 
the cltoracter is pure Devk Nsgri, but in those at Masa^ 
the character resembles the Nagri common in Behar, whi* 
eo»t«ios many letters different from those in the modem 
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Depa Nagri. The atudjr of Peniau is just as common among 
the Hindus as with the Moslems, almost every Kayastfaa en-* 
deavouring to acquire more or less. They seldom however 
attempt to do more than to be able to keep accompts, and to 
indite an epistle. TheMosleros often study more, in order to fit 
ftiem for the transactions of the law. The teachers are called 
Miang jiu, and are always in the service of some richman, who 
gives them from 1 j to Srs. amonth, with fo(kd,Bnd swarm cloak 
for winter, for which they instruct all his children. The 
children of ndghbours, who are .allowed to attend, give from 
2 to 6 anas a month each. The Persian character is not 
used for writing the Hindustani dialect, which,'so far as I can 
learn, is entirely colloquial. 

The persons of the Bhojpur family can read and write both 
Hindi and Persian, but perhaps a half of the owners of land 
can do neither, and of the other half not above one-fifth part 
can do more than sign their name, and guess at the meaning 
of a revenue account. Persons who have reached this degree 
of knowledge are here called Murkats. A great many people 
here however fit themselves for the transaction of ordinary 
business, and many go abroad in quest of employment. As 
usual in such cases, it is the most adventurous and able 
youth that go abroad; and those that 1 found at home, seemed 
fully as remarkable for chicanery and stupidity, as the scribes 
of Bbagalpur. The native officers of police, however, ap¬ 
peared to me, with a very few exceptions, very decent well 
informed persons. 

Ten or twelve Hindu ladies have acquired the dangero..s 
art of reading and writing letters, and about 20 in Karatigju- 
can sign their name, and understand an accompt, but these 
acqnirements are considered by the grave as improper, and 
by the childless widowhood of two ladies of Xilotliu, who 
not only write a fair hand, but understand the poetical effu¬ 
sions ofTulasi das, is attributed to the divine wrath irritated 
by their presumptuous search after the forbidden fruit of 
knowledge. In general ladies of the highest rank under¬ 
stand only the common form of the vulgar dialect. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my inquiries 
respecting the state of common education in this district. 
In this district 1 heard of three Maulavit who instruct pupils 
in Arabic science and Persian literature, There is no public 
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institution for tbe purpose, nor do the Man laris pve their 
pupils food. Sber Shab established a Mudruseh or college 
in Rautas, but it has been lung deserted. 

The office of Kazi (Judge) is hereditary, and sometimes of 
course neither ably nor uprightly filled. In flagrant cases of 
corruption they have been dismissed. The Kazis are attaclied 
to pcrgunahs, and not to the modern divisions of police, which 
occasions some inconvenience. 

With regard to the sciences of the Hindus the Pandit of 
tlie aurvey in the course of his inquiries heard of ii5 teachers. 
The term Adbayapak is not in use, nor are tlie academicians 
distinguished from other teamed men by any peculiar name, 
the whole being called Pandit. No one science seems to 
have a preference to the others, but each man is held in esti¬ 
mation, according to the number of sciences, which he pro¬ 
fesses, and his supposed skill. Those who teach the gram¬ 
mar of the bangskrita language, arc however called Savdika 
Pandits, and are not much esteemed, unless they profess 
something more. Rituraj Misr is admitted by all to be a 
person of great learning, the Pandit of tbe survey considers 
all the others as i athcr shallow. Few of them have endow¬ 
ments, or maintain their pupils, 'I'lie Bhojpur Raja feeds 
those who attend Krishnalal, who is his family priest (Purohit) 
but he is not equal in reputation to his father Rituraj. 

1 shan’t now mention, what I can learn from the Pandit ot 
the survey, concerning sneh of the betoks as arc here taught, 
of which no account has been ft)rmerly procured. 

Among the grammars tlie Chandrlka, which in Rehar was 
said to be the same with the Saraswat mentioned in my 
account of Diiiajpur, is here said to be a diflerent work, and 
to have been composed by a Ram Sarma Acliarya, and to 
be as easy as the Saraswat. The Amara kosh is the only 
vocabulary (Abkid/tanJ in use. The poems composed by 
mere men (KabyaJ, on whatever subject tlicy treat, are here 
considered as a separate science, and arc not held as an 
appendage to law, as in Bhagolpur, or togrammarasin Behar. 

The explanation of tbe works of Vyas also is considered 
here as a separate *udy; but the Vedas are totally neglected, 
and the Sri Bhagawai Puran, and tbe portion of the Mahab- 
harath called Bbagawat Gita, are the only works explained, 
and that according to the school of Sridhar. 
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]b lav, tbe great authority ia the Mkakshara, or ««iniBei»- 
tary on the lair of YaggaabaJfcya, mentinted inmy accpuAt 
of Behar. The only other bo<A on this subject which has 
not bitherio been explained, and that is used here, is the 
KaU Nirnaya, composed by Koraale Bh-itta a Maharashtra 
BrahinsB. 

Metaphysics are only taught by two persons, but one of 
these is exceedingly learned, and is said to possess a great 
mimher of authors on the subject. The Tantras are only 
taught by one person, and what may seem strange is, that 
though the teacher is of the sect of Vishnu, two at least of 
the books wliich be uses, belong to the sect of Sakti, and 
enjoin Woody sacriUces. The nature of the other book I 
have not learned. 

There are only two professors of astrology, and these have 
not high reputation. The Krita J.iiUwati, cue of the books 
which is taught, was composed by a certain Satananda. Of 
the others, tlie Pandit of tbe survey can give no account. 

The two Brahmens who teach medicine, are actual prac- 
titieners. The Baldya Jivan was composed by Lolanba 
R^a, but wlio this person was is unknown. Tlie Yunani 
pbysiciuiif, mr followers of tbe Greeks among tlte Muh amine' 
dsna, have no public teacher; they are educated as private 
pupils. 

Besides the professors who teach Hindu science, about 
400 persons are dignified with the title of Pandit, and all of 
them understand a little W Sangakrita grammar, of law, awl 
of the profitable science called Jyotiah; but none can be 
oonsidered as at all learned. 

Nunc, except Brahmans, can legally study the word of the 
gods, -or of the holy persons called Munis ; nor has any one 
ventured to infringe this law,' except Babu Gopal, Saran of 
Vagsar, a Rajput of the Bhojpur family. Two or three 
Kayasthaa have indeed studied the Sangskrita grammar, 
written by mere men, but not with a view of obtaining the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge. Tbeir object seems to boM 
been to acquire what would enable them, to understand the 
wanton pedantry ofTulasi das. 

Beavcely any interlopers pretend here to interfeie with the 
rights of the sacred order, in explaiqiBg the deerms of &te by 
the sdence of Jyotiifa. Besides all the' Pandits, the Purobit 
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Brabnitni, exactly timilu to those bo called in Bebiir, sbue in 
tlie profits of this urt; and many of them called Dihuycvshave 
^sii hereditary right to all the lower clasBes of tlieir reapeetive. 
nanora, jest like the Banchanggaa of the south of India. In 
this district none of the colony from Kraiingchadwip, iigr of 
the dyosis have procured a footing ; but their place is sup¬ 
plied by some ignorant Brahtnans, not unaptly called Daka- 
tiyas, or robbers. 

In the southern pacts of the district 100 or 130 woipen of 
low tribes, in tlie month Strawan ^ve theniBclveB out as pos¬ 
sessed by ftlalia Maya. Tliey c(unc from tiieir bouses under 
a violent agitation, scat themselvee under a tree, and speak 
nonsense, wiiile their husbands beat a drum. Tiie lower 
castes flock round with little ofierings of grain, and endea¬ 
vour to discover future events in the nonsense which the 
creatures utter. Some of these women are young, some old; 
hut, after having been once aflected, they usually continue 
to be 60 every year. In the intervals they are as rational aa 
usual. 

Tlie era Sauivat and lunar year are in use here, as well as 
in Bebar. The 1 st day of the month with the Hindus com¬ 
mences on the full moon; with the Muhammedana, when the 
new moon is first seen. 

Besides the professors of medicine, I heard of 103 Brah¬ 
mans wlio practise that art: two or three of them are of 
Kanoj, oil the others are of Sakadwip. There are five 
Huliammedan practitioners who pretend to be followers of 
tialen and Hippocrates. None of the low tribes venture 
to interfere. Tiie Hindu physicians are not servants, they 
subsist by the fees of those who employ them, and may make 
from 10 to 00 rs. a month. The foUowcra of the Greeks 
make rather more. None pretend to practise medicine os a 
profession, without having studied books on the science; but 
many people have nostrums which they give to the aick 
without any fee or reward, except reputation. Few men of 
rank are without some recipe of this sort. There are about 
40 guraha or surgeon-barbers who treat sores, and some of 
them with considerable skill. These also cup and bleed; 
hut Ihis is done also by many barbers, who do not venture to 
apply drugs to ulcers. The midwives are as usual of the 
Icweit tribes, and besides cutting the umbilical chord, treat 
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pains and tumoan of the abdianen, even in males, by friction 
and dr; cupping. 

From 1K)Q to SOOO men and 100 women pretend to 
possessed of the art of incantation; about 400 of the men 
are employed to cure the bite of serpents, and the remainder 
in curing the diseases attributed to the operations of witches 
and devils. Perhaps 300 or 400 of the men are called Bha- 
kats or worshippers, and, as ui Behar, take the devil to them* 
selves, when they eapel him from their patient 

Only SO inoculatois for the small pox reside, but these 
being unable to operate on even the small proportion of the 
people which have adopted this salutary measure, several 
operators come {rota the north side of the Ganges. Of late 
the practice seems to have been fast gaining ground. 

Religion and Sects. —Had 1, as in former districts, taken 
the iramber of Moslems and Hindus from a general estimate 
of the proportion between the two classes of men, given by 
the people of each division, 1 should have made the number 
of the former much greater than, I think, can be admitted; 
although the proportion stated was by no means so high, as 
in any of the districts hitherto surveyed. I soon found that 
in this district very few Muhammedans, who pretended to a 
decent purity of birth, would touch the plough, and tliat this 
labour, of which the Roman nubility was proud, is admitted 
by few only of even the low converts fruni the impure tribes 
of Pagans that follow degrading trades. I prefer therefore a 
list made out in each division of the diflbrent tribes of the 
faithful, although I am inclined to consider that the numbers 
are somewhat underrated; but I have had no means of form¬ 
ing a conjecture concerning the proportion, and therefore 
give the numbers such as they were procured. TJie reader 
will however do well to keep in mind, tiiat the numbers of 
the Muhammedan artificers especially, are probably some¬ 
what more than I have stated, and that the surplus is em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, and that of course the number of the 
agricultural tribes of Hindus ought to be somewhat reduced. 


Mubasinedans. —Most of the abservscioos oisde uoder this heud in 
Behar, are applleable also to Shahahad. Dr. Buchanan heard of only fiO 
bmilies of Sbiyas, of whom two-thirds are in the diviiuous of Sbahusiun 
sad Sanjfyot. Such a small number of course can give no dislurbaDce in 
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the Maborum. AaonK the Muelemi here the doctrine of cute !e folly 
mure confirmed then in Petns, uid no one penon will eec with infidela, 
most tribes are excluded from mutual intennarrinjfe, and maDy are goq> 
deinned to perpetual exclueion from rank and reapeclability. 

The Saiuils, who claim a descent froiii the daufChter of tbe prophet, 
amount to about 1130.* The Mojfula do nut exceed 30. Tbe Pathaiu ate 
estimated at about 2170, a considerable number of these are avowedly 
cunyerled Rajgjuts, who on account of their coufteukl dispoaition were 
admitted iuto the fraternity of this san^inary and deccittul people. 
These still retain a good deal of landed property. 

Alt the Sheykha here consider themselres noble, and of Arabian extrac¬ 
tion, 700 families me called Bheykh without addidon, and 60 pretend to 
be of the tribe of Kotiih. 

A hundred families pretend to be descended from the warlike com- 
pminns of the saint Mulek Bayo, who according to a legend of the most 
dubious authority was the person, that first subjected the infidels to the 
authority of the faith. 

The Fakirs, amount to 240, and do not intermarry with the pte&ne. 
Poets (Bfinrsi, who have mostly small endowments, amount to 120. Men¬ 
dicant Mnsicisus 106. Retailers of fish aial vegetables 286, Inukeepen. 
200, .Sellers of betle 3. Retmlera of provisiuu 400. This, is a very low 
profession among the Hindus. 

These are the traders. With respect to tbe artists. Musidaos, who 
perform at marriages, 6. At births, 63. In this place may be reckoned 
the 11 Societies of Gunnebs, that attend houses at births. Low women 126. 
Ballad lingers 10. Falconers 6. Bow and arrow makers 1. Powder 
makers 22. Su.'<p luakere 7. Cotton cleuneis 720, Dyers 140. Wuher- 
lueu 32. The Jola or weavers were estimated et 7253, but I think it pro¬ 
bable, tbn'. there arc a good many more, as it is this tribe chiefly, that bu 
betaken itself to agriculture. Tape vveavers were estimated at only 22, 
confined to Arab; those in the couutry being still Pagans. Carpet 
weavers 30. Tayiors 360. Saddle and eaddie-cloth makers 27,1 believe 
lliat Ihe tivo pnifeHsiiijis do nui iulermarry. Makers of glass uriiaineuls 
243. Barbers 220. (Hi makers 30. Bakers 3. filu'lon butchers 67 
Beef bntebers 33. tianlencrs 3. Paper makers 130. Farriers 21. Cullers 
JO. bwcoperts and scavengers .'34. Miaves 610. These are mostly employed 
in agriculture. 

Hinpus.—I have nothiug new to offer concerning the origin of tbe 
castes, more especially of the Brahmans, and shall therefore proceed Co au 
ennmeratitm, according nearly to Ibe respective rauk, which each is usually 
allowed by their neighbours to hold, al(hough this is oOeii very different 
from their own preleiiH'oiis. In the list procured by the Pandit of the 
surrey he sppears to me iiaturelly enough to have ex^g^ted Ihe number 
of the high castes, and to have overlooked the numbers of the low tribes; 
because the former are known to every one, and >he btter live in obsen. 


* AH Ihe Bubseguuui Nos. in this section refer to families.— Ei. 
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rity. muBban thercftre, irtiicli be proowed, I )ia<e eomnad kf 
estiaalu, auda by eny chief ssustant, of (lie four diScreot dasaea of 
people dinded into the moat uiubI praTailiiifr aub-diviNOiia, aiich aa Brahman, 
Rajput and Kayaatba for the ^try, and Kurmi, Abir, Kairi, lie. fur the 
nulbratora, while for the artificen and traders I bare followed the lista of 
each profeaaan procured by the same person. 

The Brahmans on such grounds 1 estimate to amount to rery near 
34,000, of which about one half may be said to belong to the aacred 
.order j aa, if employed, they could receive ffiRs, and perforin religiaus 
eremoniea for the absolution of sjo. The other half belonj; to the military 
tribe, which I consider aa descended of the aticient Bractantani. 

It ia only however a small part of the sacred order, that is aide to pro¬ 
cure a subsistence by their proper duty, 97 or 96 per cent, at least hire 
lamd, and 76 per cent, at least do every kind of labour on these farms, 
caoept buldini; the plough, a ftooil many have entered into the retrultr 
military service, and a few have become merchants Not above 26 per 
cent, can even sign their name. 

Bffipning with the uorllicrn divisiun of Bie 16 tribes, into which the 
sacred order is now naually divided, that of Kanoj contains oliuost the 
whole, amounting to about 16,000, The Kanojiyas of this district have 
very little leuming, only four of the 26 teachers of science belonging 
to the tribe, which does not cuntaiu above one half of the common Pan- 
ditsi but it possesses the greater part of the Dihuwar DnhinaDa, who, 
as Voasiut aaid, tscr'ijk-vlt mnl in fuigit el deiijjiuat vulfoe. In geoeral 
Oie Brahmsos of Kanoj are mere’ peasants, and many of them arc in¬ 
clined to srina, so that they diOer very little in tlieir man Dm from (he 
military Bralnnajw, or from Rajputs, except that tliey are more siy, and 
not quite ao violent. Tia^y (iu not seruplr Io ride in carriages drawn by 
oxen, a custom which gives tlie utmost udcnce lt> the Bengalese ; while 
ms the contrary many of the Kanojiyas here take offeuco at the Bengalese 
eating fish, and rice that Ins been cleared of the husk .by boiling. A large 
proportion of them do not know tlie name of the Gud to whom their secret 
prayer is addressed, nor was I able to ascertain, li> wliicti sect the greater 
part belongs. The Pandit of tlie survey thinks, that Vishnu is the favourite, 
wlule my diief aasUUnt thinks that (he Guddeas has the preference. By 
far the greater part of them call themselves merely Kanoj iya Brahmans, 
but some cal! themselves Antarvedl, some itaryiirip and suine Sanauriya. 
These divisions seem to linve taken place in the very last periuds of Hindu 
government, when Kanoj cainc to be the cupita! of a kingdom, and are 
derived frum the provinces into which that kingdom was divided. Those 
who nre called merely Kinojijaa iu all prohalUy had Mttled here, before 
this division took place. The number of these called Antarvedia aod 
Sanauriya is quite trilling j the Saryuriyas frum the banks of the Saryu 
.are pot a seventh part of the whole. 34 families are distinguished from the 
othera by the name Katthak, aitd cdxaio a aubaisteuee by singing amorous 
ditties acrompanied by musical iustrumenta. In this distriei (hey do not 
datice, as is done at Benares. 

None of the celouiea of Kuuyakubja, that have settled in Bengal, have 
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retarwed toiMiqiwtcr, atrd tbere trc onlyM fam^Iyof Uif«e 

trjhrs of Saruwat, Gwir and Mihbih { none of Ulhst, aor fFom tbts 6r( 
■outb^ tribe*, eo far u I beard, bare aettled ia tkie district. 

Neat to the Kaot^yaa tbc moat nomeroiu clati of the aacfed OFder 
ii of the nrifiinat colony from ^kadarip, of wbicb there nay be abtnt 
HbO. These Otlbere to their dnty more strictly than tber Kaitojiyaa, ad 
2) «nl of the 25 leaebere of trieiice, and oae half of all tbc fhixttta 
belonir to this trihr. A few of tbem also are Dihitvem, abd lome pnctico 
metlidnc, so thatalarjte portion lires more or leas by seme aort of stdeiMC, 
and most of them can read aud write many of them rent lands, but few d¥ 
none toil with their own bands; a few howeyer eoter into service. Th^ 
maoners seem to he the same as in Debar 
Among the Brahmans, who belong to the 10 trihea of the sacred order, 
but whose tribe is not knoifn, owing to the lowness of the offices, which 
they perfonn, ore about 2(i0 families of Kantshas, concerning whom I 
have nutbing new to olfer. The name Kanlaiia, being considered dia- 
graceful, they are enraged when it is used; and people in apeakit^ to 
them usually call them Maitapatra Or Mahabrahtnan. 

lliere are also atmuC lOO Yajurhocas, and In equal number of DacMlyM 
nr Dharertya, who arc admitted by all to heluftg to the snered order, but 
who would nut appear to belong either to the colony from Sakadirip, nor 
In that rd Kanoj. 1 have nothing new to utfer cuncerning these priests, 
eveepi that the fanner in the vulgar language of this district are culled 
Vaidika Yujutiyas, and their name, I urn now loM, may merely imply 
their Itavinglhe knowledge (fWo) of offering llV/ur) the sacrifice of fire 
(IJotaj, and may nut have any direct reference to tbc buoks called the 
four Vedas, nr luuc acienres. Niir is this sacrifice neceiisarily aceotn- 
paivied )iy aity crreniunic!: contained In tlwse books, tillhottgli Hs peg. 
fttrniunce is roiisiilcred as one of tbc great e.vfcmal signs, i)y which the 
followers uf these books are disting iiisImd from the heterodu;(; but fuCnui 
for conducting the same cerernttny^ are also contained in the Taittras, The 
Dakatiyas, besides clieating tiie canaille by u pretended knowledge of 
futurity, aod besides keeping the implements irsed for marking time, have 
betaken themselves to selling holy tvater, which tiiey carry from Ptayag 
to Baidyanath and sell at 8 rs. a load. They beg by the way, iThe mlKtary 
Bruhmuna in this district, altliinigh they have nut nequired Rmch share Of 
the landed jicopcrty, amount to about 10,600. 

Of the aneienl tribe of Khalris there are here only U or 16 fatPilier, 
inusliy merchants. There are none of the Ramjsni low women In Ihli 
districij but four houses of Gandbarbiiiis bidd b still higher rank, and 
admit none to [heir {mbracea but Hindus uf pnrs Mrth and eutnequenoe. 
No one disputes the purity of their birth, nor scrtiphsi ludrWik water froiei 
(heir bind, allittmgh iliey snpply their number by halrdsoine girli of any 
kiad. that they can pmenre. In Benares Ih^ art numeroiti. The 
Bliatfa, Bhits, nr Bards amount to above 600, and have nearly the 
ssue manners as mentioned In Bebar; but few of ilirtn nr* endiatred, 
and they live Inastly by farming, the poor having taken Co the plough. 
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The BcbI;** unoaot to 3460. The Ktyulh* may amonnt to 7000, of 
whom by far the (greatest iramher belongs to the SribasUr tribe 

The greater pert of the Kayutfaae caa read and write Hindi, and keep 
accompM, and 10 or IS of them hare studied a little grammar. Fferhaps 
Coe fifth part understand Persian accocnpCs, but the number, who can 
indite, or eaplain a letter iu that language, is very small. Although they 
keep the whole accompta of the land rent, and although a good many go 
abr^ for employment, yet by far the greater part subsists by the caltira< 
tion of the land. When very poor, they plough with their own hand; hut 
few only are reduced to this necessity. A few are artiScera and make 
led-Iead. 

The masons and stonecutters amount to 70. The Snnar amount to 
about 1000, but many of them work in the base metals, and aboni 100 
families are inooey^angers. Halwais or confeclioners 2560, but about 
SOOO of these bare become ploughmen, and of these a few also trade in 
grain. Betle sellers 40. The Mails (Gardeners] who remain Pagans, 
for a few have embraced the faith in Mubnmmed, amount to about 210. 
The Kandu, although reckoned among artificers, in strict propriety 
shonld be considered as labourers of the soil; for it is the women alone, 
that parch grain, and the men cultivate the land, but chiefly as day 
labourers. They smount to 2300, 

The agricultural iiudras of pure birth are considered to he as follows. 
The industrious tribe of Kairis amount to about 30,(HX> families, of which 
1 ]-12tlu ate sud to be Kanjiyas, The Kurmis about 17,000. 1'fae Dhauuks 
in this district are not slaves, but tlieir number is trifling being only abont 
320. 

Of tbe next rank of Sudras, who carry toads on their shoulders, we have 
the following. The Rawani Kahars, amuunl here to about 6500. chiefly 
employed in agriculture, but perhaps 600 of these are entirely domestic 
servants. A large proportion are slaves, but many have now become 
entirely free. They live pure, except in the point of spirituous liquor, to 
which they are very much almndbned. 

The Torbas amonnl to about 700. They cultivate the ground, carry 
the palanquin, and occasionally fish. Although admitted to be pure, they 
eat pork, which abomination the Rawanis reject. The Uasanamis an 
thrir instructors, and the Dihuwar Brahmans perform (heir ceremonies. 

In this district great confusion prevuls concerning the Kharwari or 
Kharowars, because in diflerent jdsces they have in very diflereut degrees 
adopted the rules of Hindu parity, and hare therefore been placed in very 
different sitnaliaDS of life; some of them are men labaurers, Inlerralxed 
with various other tribes, and lire by agricoltun and carrying the palan¬ 
quin ; others have very considerable estates, and rule many Brahmans and 
^jputs t while tome occupy the table land almost totally uiunixed with 
any other tribe, and there is little nston to doubt, l>ut that they are its 
origioal inhabitants. These have ntained the features, fay which tbe 
aboriginal tribes of the Viiulhyaa mountains an dislingnished. just as en- 
rirely as tbe inhabitants of tbe Rajmahal hills, although, so far as I caa 
learn, the iriwtn Kharwars, both of this district and of Ramgar, speak an 
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old nr corrupted dielect of the flinili lanfcuKe. Some of the priodpal 
men wnonR the bij^ilandera nf tbU district bare been induced In lire n 
pure life; bnt b; far the greater pert eats Imffaloes, porii. and fowls, and 
I am assured br Banakbandi Singha, a eery intelligent person in Sangyot, 
who bat more influence veer them than any person in the low country, 
and who is tbornnghly 8Ci|Uointed with their manners, that once in three 
years a great sacrifice is made, at which an animal of the ox kind, a hog, 
and a fowl ate oflered. These highlauders eail tbemselres Suryabangsia 
nr deneendaiits of the sun ; and as .their hills would at one time appear to 
have been the residence of Rohilaswa, a prince descended of iiurya, their 
claim has some shadow of support; but ntdwlthstutiding it appears to 
me exactly on a footing tvi I h that of the Bhnngihars of 1) hagai pur; for 
1 think it prolialile, tliat Rnhitaswa and other persons uf the family of the 
sun were of foreign extraction. It would howeser appear, that a great 
pan of the etiuntry inimediatety south and west from their hills, lias for 
ages been the property of persons belonging to this tribe, althougli it has 
not tliere hiid tlie exclusive occupancy of the soil. The uiimixed Kha- 
rowani, who cccnpy tlie table land amount tn 770 houses, and thnsg, who 
occupy the plains intermixed with other lulionreru, to about 3231) houses. 

The trilie of palanquin Liearers, including Pari bar Rajputs, Rajhangsi 
Bhnrs, anti Rajhhars, amounts to about GOO familiea. Descending a little 
lotier ill the scale ui pure Sudras we have fnur tribes. 

The Gtip of the sacred language are in this district called Ahirs; but do 
not differ in tlielr mai-iers from the (loyalas of Behar, only, as they are 
suspetCed of being thieves, a good many as nsual are employed for wateb- 
inen. In all there may he t!),3{)0, of whom 3fl()0 adhere to the duties 
of their proless.on, tending rattle and pre[iaring and selling milk and 
eowdung. 

The Gangteris or blanket weavers and vhepheids, amount to about 530 
houses, and very seldom cultivate the ground. The lurch makers and 
carriers, 430. 

Of the Khattiks only one family remains Pagan, for I have no doubt, 
that the KuJigJras, now all Muhaintnedans, originally belonged to this 
trilie. To the first class of impute Sudras belong five tribes. The pollera 
1200. 

The Lohars 2400. They are all of Kanq, except 100 calleil Laori, 
This term is a vulgar name for a female slave, nur can the Pandit give 
any other explanation. 1 suspect rather, that it is a careless ortho- 
grapliy for Lalior, a well known country, from which these families may 
haveeome. The Lohars adhere to their profession of blacksmiths, but 
many of them eocroich a little on the business of the carpenters, by 
making the wooden parts uf the implements of husbandry. The car¬ 
penters 900 houses. The Laheris, who work in lack, 30. 

Ill this district, the fishermen called Mala, live but a small part of the 
year by this profession, or by the management of boats j and are almost 
all cultivators, who in the seasons catch fish or keep ferries. As in Behar 
some are considered as in the dregs of impority, while others are alto¬ 
gether rile. The former rgject pork, the latter eat it, but why this ahooU 
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create a diflfereace, I camiot tay, u severs) tribes here atkneed to he pare 
^^nrrt Iheineetvea this indulgence. Of those inerd^ impure there are two 
Irihes. t'he Suriyss amont to 70- Tlie Mariyaria to 340. 

The lowest claaa of fishermen rniislsts of eight trilies of the tame rank, 
with tivelre trilies of day IsboiircrH and artists. As follows, beginning with 
the fishermen. Of the Tiwars cliere arc only 6.' Of the Chaitig there are 
220 fnmilica. 

The Bindu are diiideil into two kinds ■, of which one, atnoniiting to 
360, contains fishermen f the other, containing alioat 100, is composed 
of Bcldttrs or workers with the hne; both are in fact farmers, and, I un¬ 
derstand in this district are considered as the same tribe, 

The lioe men (Beldars) include besides about 360, of which three- 
fourths could make saltpetre, but idi have not employment, anil all act 
as cultivators. Tbe remainder called IvLatawus are ditchers, but they 
also live chiefly by agriculture. Tbe tape makers, who continue Pagans, 
are of two distinct tribes, 60 are called Ooriyaa, and have no cunmiinion 
with the. others. 

Tlie second class of Pagan tapemakera are Yoiris, and during thegorern- 
ment of tbe Siviras, nerc protialily tlic priesthood of the country t hot I 
have nut yet been able to procure any proper account of this enriuus 
people. Some of llie Vugis are also wearers, the whole in this district 
amounting to about 130. (Oilmen, 301)0 Imuses; 300 live liy trade. 

Sungris. 6200, of whom 3200 live entirely by agriculture, and 4000 liy 
inule, to which a few annex (be distillery of spirituous liquors. The Pssis, 
who extract palm wine, 200. 

In most places, that 1 tiave hitherto visited, the falconers (Sikari) have 
hecuiite Mutiammcdans, hut in this district about DO remain Pagans. 
The Cherua, once lords of tbe (iangetic provinces, and whose suvereign 
WM probably king paramount of India, are in this district thrust ini a 
the lowest dregs of impurity, with tbe falconers, and iu fact the 70, 
that arc now supposed to remain, cnnceal themselves chiefly among the 
woods at the bottom of the precipices that surround the table Ihnd of the 
Kharwara, or in tbe woods of Jagadtigiur. They live chiefly by agricuU 
tare, by cutting timber and bamboos, liy collecting dnige, and by kHUng 
game ; yet they still ettntinue to create a Baja for each small fraternity of 
five or six houses, and place on his forehead llie usual mark (71^). Their 
features are strongly marted, as belonging to tbe aboriginal trilies of the 
Vindhya mountains, but in this district they speak only the Hindi dialect, 
Blid this also h, I am told, the case with many of those in the Bamgar dis¬ 
trict, where they are said to be still nuineroua. I had* however been 
assured, both by some of them who have gone so fs, at. Che lasaer Nagpur, 
and by some persons of tSffercnt tribes who bad come from thence, that in 
these wilda tlie Cheros gpeak a language, thar is intelligible to themaelvei 
alone. AU of them, that I have seen, say, that they live exactly in the 
same pure manner as Rajputs; and that those nf Palama, who are rich, 
wear the thread, altlioo^ the poor do not. Bat the Brahmans^allqtt, 
that the Cheroi live as impure an the highland Kharwars, still lememlming 
the th&e, when the prioeei of this~eople supported (he heretical Buddhas. 
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To proceed to the vile cutes, whwe manners resemble those mentiooed 
in Beliar, 1 !)e#;in wUb four tribes called Kirals, the ancieni Babjerta of 
the abominable Cheros. The Musahor amount to 1030 bouses. ThcK^a^ 
wars mentioned in the accoTint vf Bebar, 100, T^venty-bve families of the 
])haii^;;iLrs have settled on Bautas. The Dusads are very numerous. 
They arc aUno^l entirely occupied Ui agriculture, and are not considered aa 
tbievcA, syOO. AboTil 80 per cent, may be of Magliadha, y per cent. Ko* 
chaniyii!^, 4 percent. KTirins, 3 per cent. Gorar, 2 per cent. Dbar, 1 per 
cent. Palawar, and an equal number Bborar. 

1 nnw proceed to the artists reckoned abominable. The washermen 
{Dhobis amount to 1^00. The CbainarH, or u'orkers in liide!>, are in this 
dintrict ven' nnmei(His, but the greater pan of them have betaken tliem- 
fielvc?* to Jigrl^-uluir*" w hats also happened in some parts of the coaat of 
Malal>af, win re indeed the greater psifl of the ctiltlvatiuu is carried on by 
tbi:^ tribe jiufix'd therr* Charmar, with lesa dcriulion from the Sangskrha 
than ii, in tJie north. In That country, ay wherever the Taiiiul Ian- 
ffOBge p^'diuls, niost nf t\i 2 agricultural trji)es are <if the hi west drega of 
abomination, and arc !slavcs. hut that is hy no means the cose ou the 
bunk^ of lac Can^'i'K. The Chainars aiDOUut to about S2(X). 

’fho oidficiry workers in bamboo and rattan in this country are divided 
into two f*hi<svi'> The former do not remove dvad luxlies, nor act as 
public oxecutiojjcrs. »nd may aniount to 30 families; the latter perform 
hoih disaf^rccahlc ujiices, and amount to 1?60 houars. 

7'b» hulaJl{Uor!<, of sweepers and Aoavenger^, who close the list of abo. 
iiaitaiiiru, and whoba^? not emhrarcd the faith of Mubammedj although 
it is U 2 icertain, wiiether lUey have any other, auiuuiit to about 250 houses. 

It must 8jT)(v (-vidpiit from tlie enumerstion of the tribes, 
that those of Kaoojiya have fully as niitch possession of tlie 
country the JM.tjrailhnB have of Behnr; which coiitirms the 
opinion of those who maintain that this country was never a 
portion of Magadha, although no doubt it was at one time 
subject to the princes of that country. Notwithstanding this 
eitractioii from K.anoj, and the great proportion of Rajputs 
in the population of Shahabad, it must be observc<i that the 
west country fashion of the women's svearing petticoats has 
made much less ])rogress here than in Behar, owing, I pre¬ 
sume, to a greater degree of poverty. Although this district 
was also nearer the royal residence than Behar, the Persian 
language has made much less progress, and the number of 
Moslems is much smaller than towards the east. 

It must also be observed that the use of pork is not consi¬ 
dered as so degrading as further cast, several tribes of Sudras 
admitted to be pure making no scruple of eating this food, 
while in Behar it is done by the Goyalas alone, and that only 
on a particular occasion. There are, however, in this district 
2i 
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a greater proportion of those who reject altogether animal 
food, owing to a greater prevalence of the sect of Vishnu, 
and of those who, being in search of heaven by new routes 
{Pantk), as usual assume more than ordinary austerity. No 
Hindu women, except of the very lowest dregs of abomina¬ 
tion, and even very few of these, smoke tobacco; and the men 
are not so much addicted to spirituous liquor; more, how¬ 
ever, probably from want of means than from inclination. 

Marriages arc apparently much on the same footing as in 
Behar; and the most important difference is, that in this dis¬ 
trict the girl, after marriage, always resides with her husband, 
and among the Paramark Rajputs, so soon after 10 years of 
age as the astrologer can discover a propitious time, the 
marriage is consummated. 

In this tribe wives are not permitted to sec father, mother, 
sister nor eldest brother; but they may see tlicir younger 
brothers. The wives of other tribes are permitted to see 
their kindred ; but these are never allowed to eat in the hus¬ 
band’s house, nor are the wives permitted even to drink water 
out of her kindred’s hands. The reason assigned fur so bar¬ 
barous a custom is, that the wife, giving up all connection with 
her own kindred, may become entirely devoted to the interest 
of her husband. The expense of the cereuiony, as 1 have 
said, and the difBculty of procuring suitable matclies often in¬ 
duces the high tribes to defer the marriages of their daugh¬ 
ters until they approach the age of puberty, and even some¬ 
times still later, although every possible exertion is made to 
avoid the latter circumstance; as it is in general supposed 
to be unfavourable to morality. The low tribes marry when 
mere children of five or six years, and young women are 
preserved from wantunness by being taken into the family aa 
concubines [tagai). 

The custom of widows burning themselves alive is here 
very common, especially in Blloti; and in almost every manor 
are three or four places marked by a truncated cone of clay, 
where the horrid sacrifice has been performed. At these 
places Sat chauras, or Siras, women of all ranks continue to 
iD^e little offerings, and the relations of the victims keep the 
monument in repair. It would be considered as far beyond 
the dignity of a man to pay them any respect. The ceremony 
is not cott^od to say rank, although ataoiig the higha castes 
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it is moat common. I heard, however, of a Musabar woman 
who bad thus sacribced herself. It is not always that a pnest 
of any kind attends to read or perform mummeries; and 
eagerness for the sacrifice overlooks many irregularities. 
This year, for instance, a military Brahman died in the divi. 
sion of Ekwari, and his widow burned according to the regu¬ 
lar forms; but his son dying soon after, the widow allowed 
the corps to he burned, and even the ceremony called Sraddh 
to be performed on the eleventh day afterwards. Next day, 
however, she caused a pit to be filled with fire, and threw 
herself into it according to the ceremony called Anumrita. 
This was quite irregular; first, because she was a Brahman, 
and Sudras alone are permitted this indulgence; and secondly, 
because it ought only to he done when the husband died at a 
distance. Notwithstanding these irregularities, the Brahmans 
made no objection to perform the ceremonies; but she would 
perhaps have burnt herself, had they even declined to attend. 
She bad probably in the interval experienced some of those 
affronts to whicn Hindu widows arc so liable; and the women 
of rank here are said to hare the most haughty and violent 
tempers. The annual number of victims may be about 
Tbe contagion of example has even extended to the Muham- 
medans, end I heard of the widow of a weaver, who had 
buried herself alive in her husband’s grave.* 

Here, as well as in Beliar, many of even the high castes do 
not trouble themselves with taking instruction from the sages; 
at least, until they are above 40 years of age; but in this dis¬ 
trict the number of such negligent persons is not so considerable 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants, the Rajputs being 
more regular than the military Brahmans; still, however, a 
fourth of the whole adults may have adopted the usage. Of 
the four sects now reckoned orthodox, the following may be 
the proportions:—Saivae, 367; Saktas, 668; Nanaks, 308; 
Vaishnavas, I5ti, 

• The efforts which I made in India (and which, before I left Calcutta, 
were sueecssful,) for the abolition of this horrid rite, by tbe puhlieation 
of a Journal in four lan^ages, addressed to all classes of the natives, is 
one of the mOJt gratifying events of iny life. It is justly due to the mo- 
mory of the late Aammohun Roy to state that to his rid, in coidunction 
with that of the noble-minded Dwarkanaut Tagora and his able and esti¬ 
mable cousin, Prusannn Comar Tagore, I was materially indebted for the 
success of my labonn in 1829.—[En.] 



4^8 village cods and pilgrimages. 

The terra Grama derata, or gcds of the manor or village, 
is here scarcely known, but the terra Dihuyar, perfectly ana¬ 
logous, is in genera] use, although Gango Yak, or treasurer 
of the manor, is a term also employed. In almost every true 
(Atuli) manor, that is to say small division of territory, that 
has been long established in the revenue aecompts, is a (alhan) 
place dedicated to the worship of the deify, who is supposed 
to have the chief indiicnce there, and this influence is thought 
to be generally exerted in causing evil. 

Besides the daily prayers offered to the favourite god, and 
the sacrifices and offerings made to fear and ihc appetite for 
flesh, bathing in certain holy places, and pilgrimage as in 
Behar are here the most common forms of Hindu worship. 
In the topography have been mentioned the various places in 
the district, that are frequented, and the number that usually 
attends. The pilgrimage out of the district, to which most 
people resort is Dadri, in the province of Benares, and no 
less than 64,000 people arc said to attend from this district ; 
but these go almost entirely from the vicinity, while none 
attend from the more remote parts of the district. About 
20,000 arc supposed to go annually to the great fair at Hari- 
har Chhatra opposite to Batnu, and celebrated at the same 
time with that of Dadri, almost all these agsun go from the 
corner of the district nearest the place. Whenever an eclipse 
happens, about 1,700 people go to Benares. Tliis year, on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, it was supposed, that more 
than double that number attended. 

On the nth day of the moon in Karttick, many women here 
fast all day, in the evening they go in procession vrith music, 
and sitting down by some pond or river, at sunset make 
offerings to the great luminary. They ennrinue sitting there 
all n'ghl, and do not eat until sunrise, having fasted 24 hours. 
This holy day is called Clihatka Bharat, and is observed also 
in Behar. In Bengal it is not known. 

The Charakpuja* is not known in this district. None of the 
Sudras arc permitted to read any book composed by the gods 
or Munis ; and none of the Vaisiyag nor Kshatris give them¬ 
selves the trouble; nor indeed do the sacred order bestow 


* ia the iur suspended by hooks pnssod through the fleihy 

pari of the loins.—[E d.] 
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much study on these works. At some of the principal towns, 
however, a few Brahmans expound parts of the Purans, as in 
Behar. Oaths are on the same footing as in Beliar. Owing pro¬ 
bably to the want of proper means for determining petty suits, 
several images are resorted to for the purpose, and the priest 
administers to the defendant an oath denying the valirlity of 
the claim. If he takes tlie oath, the claimant is dismissed as 
unreasonable. 

In this district a new route to heaven has lately bee^i dis¬ 
covered by a Muhammedan tailor, who rejected the propiict, 
admitted the Hindus into his society, and took the name of 
Dariya Das; but he is often called the Panth, or the path, 
and ofierings are often made at his grave, but only in the 
name of the deity j for the tailor had sufficient modesty to 
abstain from claims to a divine nature. Except this grave 
however, the sect has nothing, that can be called a temple i 
but the house where he dwelt at Dharkandha in the division 
of Karangja, is called his throne ("tutht), and is occupied by 
Tekadas, who succeeded Gunadas, the favourite pupil of 
the tailor. Tekadas is called a Mahanta, and two other 
persons enjoy the same title; but the places of their resi¬ 
dence are called merely their abodes (moiam). One is at 
Diingsi in Betiya, the other at Telpa near Chhapra, both in 
the district of Sarum. Annexed to the three Mahantas are 
about 70 persons considered as of the sacred order, and called 
Das (servants) and Chela (pupils); and these are employed 
to wander about making converts, and levying contributions. 
At Dharkandha they have 101 bigahs of land free ol rent, 
conferred on the apostate by Kasem Aly. Hindus of all ranks 
and Moslems may be admitted into the priesthood, and after 
this they all eat in common; and they will eat from the hand 
of any layman, who has adopted their doctrine; but they 
reject the food of ail heretics. Of the three priests, from 
whom this account was taken, one had been a Rajput, ano- 
tlier a Kaiastha, and the third a Kurmi, All the priests 
reject women, abandon their kindred, and shave their heads. 
They indulge however in smoking tobacco, and a peculiar 
kind of implemnii ( -ataa-unlifaj used for that purpose, and 
a pot for holding water, are indeed considered as the badges 
of their order. They totally reject spirituous hquom, and 
animal food, considering all animals as portions of the Su- 
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preme Deity, whom they call Satya Sukrit They do not 
deny the existence of the Devatas; but say, that they are all 
created by the Supreme Being, who is the only legal object 
of worship. They have no images, but make offerings of 
fruit, sugar, milk and the like, placing them on the ground, 
and calling on the name of God. They reject bloody sacri¬ 
fices, and the offerings by fire (hom), that are considered by 
the Hindus as one of the most essential marks of orthodoxy; 
nor do they give their followers any secret form of prayer. 
The dead bodies of the priests are buried. The priests can 
in general read and write the Hindi language; but know 
little or nothing of Sangskrita science, which they despise; 
and they entirely reject the authority of the Vedas and 
Purons. They reject also the Koran; and allege, that all 
useful knowledge is contained in the 18 books composed by 
Dariyadas. The priests however as usual allege, altliougli 
these works are composed in the Hindi language, that their 
meaning is rather obscure, and that few arrive at a knowledge 
of the whole. They made no scruple of showing the books 
to me, to the Pandit, and to my native assistants, although 
we were avowed infidels, nor are the laity of their own sect 
excluded from the perusal; but tbe priests did not consider 
it decorous to sell any of the books, and said, that I might 
be supplied by any of the laity, from whom such reverence is 
not expected. The Pandit however failed in attempting to 
procure any of these works. 

Those with whom I conversed, seemed to think, tliat in all, 
the three houses may have about 30,000 lay followers. These 
receive no secret form of prayer, but are taught to worship Satya 
Sukrit alone, and to abstain from animal food, and spirituous 
liquors. They are promised, that by this means they may 
obtain an union with god; and threatened, if they are neg¬ 
lectful, with being born again as persons full of trouble, or 
even as base animals; but a hell, or place appropriated for 
the punishment of the wicked, is not believed. Although 
they declaim violently against the killing of all the lower ani¬ 
mals, they are neither so mad, nor such knaves as to cry out 
against the unavoidable evil of war, or the profession of a 
soldier; nor, although they condemn the practice, do titey 
think it convenient to hinder the widows of their followers 
from burning themselves alive ; in this country that would be 
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bringing on their sect an indelible disgrace. Their lay con* 
verta, whether Hindus or Moslems, are allowed to follow the 
original customs of their tribe in funerals and marriages, 
80 that the latter bury their dead, and are married by the 
Kazi, while the Hindus burn their dead, and both then, at 
marriages, and at other usual solemnities continue to employ 
their Purobit to perform the ceremonies.* 

The exercises imposed on young Brahmans, before they take 
the thread, are not more severe than in Behar; and during 
the day wasted in this manner, they are called Brahmaiharia. 
Id travelling through the district 1 met with a Sakadwipi, who 
had taken this title, and was proceeding in search of celebrity 
with more severity. He contrived to support himself on hia 
bead, neck and shoulders, so as to keep hia body and legs in the 
air, and in this awkward posture he meditated on divine 
things during the whole day. He said, that, when be had 
completed his exercises in this valuable way, he intended to 
pass a cold season in the Ganges, with his head only above 
water. He followed my party for some days; but finding 
that he was laughed at by the Moslems, and that even the 
Hindus began to s aspect his hypocrisy, and to ask why he 
performed his penances so much in public, he left us, in 
search of a more manageable flock. 

A gymnosophist (Paramahangta) has seated himaelf at 
Dumraotig, and observes strict silence. He eats whatever is 
put into his mouth by any person; but none of the canaille 
are perniitted to approach; not that he interferes in the least, 
but persona of rank would not tolerate the abominarion. In 
cold weather they cover him with a blanket, under which, 
BE in all other circumstances, he remains perfectly passive, 
passing his whole time in meditation on divine things. 


* Tbe description of this sect or Pmth, has treen given it length as an 
illustration of many others existing throughout the country. Indeed, of 
late years, Beetarianism has spread widely in ludia, particularly among 
the once orthodox Hindoos, not a few of whom iuv pasang from the 
grossest idolatry into the abstract nonentities of deism If no injudicious 
efforts be made the iduls of Paganism will gradually be broken, and the 
ground prepared for ibi. pure seeds of Chrisliau piindptes.—[bn.] 
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Tigers, bears and monkeys .ire as numerous as in Behar. 
The Kohiya or wild dog is evidently very distinct from every 
species described by Linnsus, BufFon, Gmelin, Pennant or 
Shawc. In its manners it more resembles the dog than any 
other species of the canine tribe; but in its external appear¬ 
ance, both shape and colour, it comes nearer the European 
fox : it is however larger, and the end of the tail is bent down 
like that of the wolf: it may be distinguished from other 
kindred animals hy having a compressed tail, in which respect 
it resemh]eg the hunting leopard; and this circumstance, no 
doubt, gives both animals a power of turning witb great 
rapidity when in full pursuit of their prey. 

The jackal! is very subject to liydrophobia, and in this 
state often attacks men, to whom it communicates the disease. 
Hares are exceedingly numerous. Neither wild elephants 
nor rhinoceroses are known. The Sombar or Sawar, is ilie 
large brown deer, like the stag, which has been mentioned in 
the account of Ronggpur. The Bhojpur Raja had one of 
the males tame, and assured me that it never acquires more 
than two branches to each horn, one near the brow, the other 
near the extremity. This not only agrees entirely with what 
1 have seen, but, as the Raja is a very keen hunter, confirms 
my opinion of this animal being a distinct species from the 
red deer, which on account of the greater number of branches 
on its horns, is in some places called Baro Singga, or the 
twelve-horned deer. The Sambar chiefly freijucnts the hilly 
parts of this district, especially the narrow and winding re¬ 
cesses in the sides of the table-land. I'he red deer, so far as 
I could learn, is not found in this district; but the Sambar is 
a still mure noble animal, and among the Kharwar of the 
hills is ratlier classed with the cow than with the deer. The 
Axis or spotted deer is found in all the woods of tlic low 
country. The Porcine deer is also found among long grass 
in the skirts of woods, and is a species worth rearing, as it is 
very easily rendered familiar. In the woods of Jagadispur I 
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heard of a black deer (Kala Harin), irhicb may perhaps be 
(be male of the animal next mentioned; but at the menagerie 
1 once procured a black coloured deer, said to have come 
from the west. Except in colour, this strongly indeed re¬ 
sembled the Porcine deer, but was larger, and if not a dis¬ 
tinct species, must be considered as a remarkable variety. 
The antelope cervicapra, or common antelope, is either the 
most common of these animals, or from its frequenting open 
plains, is the one which the traveller most usually sees. In 
the low lands of the Tilothu division, the most common deer 
is said to be the Kotara; but 1 could procure no specimen, 
nor did 1 see any running wild. 1 should have supposed 
that this is the same name with Kotar, the appellation for 
the female porcine deer; but the people assure me that its 
boms have no branches, in which case it must be an antelope. 
It differs however from the common antelope, or eeroicapra, 
in its horns being not spiral. It is smaller than the Axis, and 
lives hid among the woods at the bottom of the hills. It is 
only seen in the hot weather of spring, when it (x>mes at 
night to the river Son in search of drink. The people then lie 
in watch, and shoot many. The animal, which at Shabasram is 
called Chhikara, is probably the samej as the people said 
that it has small horns, and does not live like the Kalasar 
(antelope cervicapra) on plants, but in the forests at the root 
of tlie bills. They say also, that it less than the axis; it may 
however he the porcine deer. In the same vicinity is found 
a deer with four distinct undivided horns, which, in many 
other respects is said to resemble the Kalsar, It is called 
Cbauraha, but I could procure no specimen. 

The Ghoraraj, mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur is 
no doubt the antelope pieia of naturalists, or what the English 
in India call the Nilgai. This name, signifying a dark co¬ 
loured cow, U not in use among the natives of Behar; nor 
do 1 know from what part of the country it has been brought. 
At any rate it is a very bad term, not only as the animal it 
not a cow, but as the female is red. The me is the case 
with the young male, and this circumstance induced me to 
suppose it to be at least a variety of the antelope picta ; hut 
I had here an opportunity of observing in the same herd, the 
red colour of the females, and the dark colour, approaching 
to black, of the adult males. A similar difference of colour. 
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it malt Im observed, tabes place in tbe common antelope. 
In this district the Ghoraraj is found only on the table land. 
The same is the case with the Gaur, or animal of the tribe 
of Bos, mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur. The people 
here also know it by the name of Gaur, but they usually cull 
it Harna, the name given in Bengal to the wild bufialo. 
From the horns shown by the Kharwars, I know that their 
Hama is the same with the Gaur of Bhagalpur. In general 
it frequents the thickest woods, nor could 1 induce the Kliar- 
wars to undertake a hunt while 1 was on their hills. They 
alleged that it would be then totally useless, and that they 
never saw tbe animal except in the heats of spring, when all 
the woods are burned, which compels the Gaur to leave his 
usual haunts, and to repair to the few springs then containing 
water. At that time the Kharwars lie in watch and shoot 
him; hut with great fear, as the animal is very formidable, 
both from strength and ferocity. It usually goes in pairs. 

In the woods of Jagadispur and Dumraong arc some wild 
cattle (Bos Taurus) of the common breed; they resemble 
entirely in form and in variety of colours, those bred about 
the villages of this district, but are more active, and very 
shy. The Raja of Bhojpur, and his kinsman Sahebzadeh 
Singha, carefully preserve them from injury; and say, that 
owing to the encroachments of agriculture the number is 
rapidly diminishing. Many of their neighbours, however, 
alleged that the devastation committed by these sacred herds 
was very ruinous, and every year occasioned more and more 
land to be deserted. The origin of these herds is well 
known. When the Ujityani Rajputs incurred the displea¬ 
sure of Kasem Aly, and for some years were compelled to 
abandon their habitations, some cattle were left in the woods 
without keepers, and on their owners’ return had acquired 
the wild habits, which their offspring retains. Several calves 
have been caught; but it has ^en found impossible to rear 
them, their shyness, and regret for the loss of liberty, has 
always proved fatal. This shows what difficulties mankind 
must have encountered in first taming this most useful animal; 
and it should prevent those from despairing, who in the 
attempt to domesticate wild species of animals, may meet 
with frequent disappointment Many of the larger and 
stronger species of antelope with which Africa especially 
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abounds, might be found in the highest degree usefu], could 
they be rendered as tame as the ox, and this might probably 
be effected with no greater trouble than our forefathers bad 
in subduing the stubborn and ferocious temper of the wild 
bull; but this valuable treasure, lel^ us by our ancestors, baa 
rendered us less industrious, so that we neglect the animaU 
which a more extensive knowledge of the world has brought 
within our reach. It is not indeed probable that any species 
would on the whole be found equally valuable with the ox; 
hut in many countries food fitted for supporting that animal 
is scarce, and there other breeds of tame cattle might be 
highly important. 

Although, as 1 have said, there are a good many families 
of proiessed hunters, yet venison is seldom sold; but the Kar~ 
wars on tlie table land, and many farmers near the hills, pur> 
sue the deer and other large game for their own use; and the 
Uajas arc eager for sport. The matchlock is the implement 
of destruction commonly employed; nor did 1 hear of any 
nets. Hares are killed in every part, whenever it is intended 
to give a feast. The difficulty which 1 had in procuring spe¬ 
cimens of the deer probably arose from an order that was 
passed some time ago to disarm the people, but which has 
never been sti'ctly enforced. They were, however, unwilling 
before me to show an open violation of the law ; and, as 1 
have said, the matchlock is the chief or only means by which 
the riatives here procure the larger kinds of game. The 
other animals are similar to those of Bebar. Otters and 
porpoises are numerous. 

Birds of prey are numerous, and a few, of small kinds like 
sparrowhawks, breed in the country; but most of those 
intended for sport come from Nepal. Partridges and quails 
arc what they cliiefiy pursue; even with the falcon and with 
smaller hawks they pursue the Salika {Gracttla iristu). 
Neither afford good sport. The birds are so much afraid 
whenever they perceive the hawk, that they dart into the 
thorns, and allow themselves to be taken by the hand rather 
than rise. The only pursuit worth notice that I saw in several 
days hawking was from a large bird of prey named Jimack, 
which attacked a very strong falcon as it was hovering over 
a bush into which it had driven a partridge. The moment 
the falcon spied the .Tima eh it gave a scream, and fhw off 
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with the utmost velocity, while the Jimach eagerly pursued. 
They were instantly followed by the whole party, foot, horse, 
and elephantB, perhaps 300 persons, shouting and firing with 
all their nught, and the falcon was saved, but not without 
severe wounds, the Jimach having struck her to the ground; 
but a horseman came up in time to prevent her from being 
devoured. I have never been able to procure a Jimach; but 
it appears to be a small ea^le, and is said to live entirely on 
other birds of prey. Partndges and quails are much sought 
after for eating, and are very abundant. Peacocks are also 
numerous on the precipices which bound the table land; but, 
owing to the dryness of the country for the greater part of 
the year, water-fowl are scarcer than in any part of northern 
India that I have yet visited. Parakeets are very numerous. 
Some kinds of crane are the most destructive birds in tliis 
district, and are very numerous. There are several sorts of 
singing birds. 

In the Ganges there are tortoises, but they arc seldom 
eaten, unless it be by fishermen; and I had no opportunity 
of making any new observations on this subject. In the 
Ganges both kinds of crocodile arc common, and it is said 
that the Karmanasa abounds with these terrible reptiles. In 
the Son there are some, but not many. No one pursues 
them. On the plains serpents are very numerous and dan¬ 
gerous. 1 am told that on the table land they are seldom, if 
ever, seen; and even in the vicinity of the hills they would 
appear to be usually less destructive than towards the north. 
In some seasons it is alleged that tliey are much worse than 
others; for instance, at Shahasram, where from 30 to 25 
people only are usually killed by them in the year, it was 
alleged that last year not less than 100 perished. According 
to the reports which I received, these reptiles may annually 
kill from 130 to 190 persona. 

Except on the banks of the Ganges, where there is a good 
supply from the middle of October to the middle of June, 
fish are everywhere very scarce, and in general also of a very 
poor quality. The small channels between the Son and 
Gangesjaiear their junction, form the best fishery in the dis¬ 
trict, as it gives a regular supply throughout the year. In 
the Son there are a good many fish, and their quality is 
excellent. Shells for making lime are abundant towards the 
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Ganges. This lime is chiefly used for chewing with betle. 
What is wanted for building is made from limeBtone, which 
abounds in the hills. 

Plants. —In none of the districts which 1 haye hitherto 
surveyed have I made so small an addition to my collection 
of plants; for, notwithstanding the numerous woods and 
wastes, scarcely any plants were in flower when 1 visited the 
district, and almost every thing that 1 met had been previously 
seen. The whole of the inundated land that is waste, exclu¬ 
sive of roads, banks, and unavoidable corners, amounts to 
only two miles, and is covered with reeds and bushes of the 
tamarisk common on the banks of the Ganges. I saw none 
of the rose trees so common towards the east Of the level 
parts exempted from regular inundation which produce lig¬ 
neous plants, there are about 343 square miles, of which 
about a third part may he covered with hushes, and two- 
thirds with forest. In the greater part the hushes grow on 
poor dry land, .and are thorns, chiefly diflerent kinds of 
zizypltus; but in some parts, where the soil is good, the 
bushes consist of the Paras tree {Butea frondosa) in a very 
stunted state. Of the 71)4 miles of hills and table land that 
are waste, about 500 are woods. All the causes mentioned 
in the account of Bhagalpur, as tending to keep the woods 
in a stunted condition, operate on those on the hills; but the 
extent in proportion to the demand being much greater than 
in Behar, the woods are not so much affected. On the plains 
again none is cut for occasional cultivation, the woods are not 
burned in spring, and some are carefully preserved. In some 
of these the trees are of a tolerable size; but one of them, 
consisting chiefly of Khayer (Mitaosa calechu), does not 
attain a considerable height; and by far the greater part is 
stunted by cutting for fuel, and for the sticks used in the 
houses of the natives, and in making the implements of agri¬ 
culture. In such parts of the forest near Jagadispur and 
Dumraong as are not preserved for hunting, several of the 
trees are stunted by pruning the branches to give them to 
cattle for forage. On the whole, even the woods that are 
preserved do not by any means arrive at a stately^, size; nor 
do 1 think that in the whole district there are 10 fine trees, 
except such as are in plantations, which are however very 
numerous and stately. The woods, however, are sufGoent 
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to supply the country with the few posts, beams, and planks 
required by the natives; but an European could not procure 
materials to build a very ordinary house, according to our 
construction. The pal.ices that were built by natires con¬ 
sisted entirely of stone. The observations which I have 
made on plantations in the account of Bhagalpur and Behar 
are applicable to most parts of this district, where mango 
trees in particular have been multiplied to a most absurd 
length. 

A few cocoa-nut palms have been planted as curiosities. 
I saw one or two of them loaded with young fruit; but it was 
said that it would nut ripen. The Khayur palm is very 
scarce. The Tar or Tal palm is more common. The same 
confusion prevails here, as in all the districts hitherto sur¬ 
veyed, concerning the term Gambhar. At Arab the TVcicta 
with smooth leaves was called by that name; but in the woods 
of Jagadispur the Gambhar, although used in medicine, 
seemed to be the Gmelinat I did not indeed see the flower, 
but the leaves were covered by an impalpable powder, by 
which those of the Gmelina may, I believe, be distinguished 
from those of either variety of Trevia, 

Near Shahasram and the town of Jagadispur has been 
planted a very ornamental species of Bignonia, which from 
the colour of its flower I call fulva, for I cannot trace it in any 
botanical work that I possess, and the people have not given 
it a name. It has probably been introduced by some pilgrim 
of the order of Fakirs, who in ^is respect are by far the most 
curious among the natives. 

The oranges are much superior to those of Behar, and 
some that I procured were little, if at all, inferior to those of 
Silhet R. It is chiefly by Muhammadans of rank that they 
are reared, and by these they were probably introduced 
from Persia. The tree which Mr. Colebrooke considers as 
that producing olibanum is one of the moat common in the 
hills of this district; and as in Behar it is called Sale, and 
ita resin is called Salegond or Sale Lassa, nor is it applied to 
any use. At Chandalgar, however, it is called Biroza, and is 
commonly sold as a medicine. When collected as it flows 
from inciuons made in the tree, it is a viscid substance of the 
consistence of turpentine, but of a clear greenish colour. 
When the resin of the Sale haa been allowed to dry before it 
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U gathered, it forms hard diaphanous masses or tears ^ bnt 
loses a great part of the odour which it has in its moisf 
state, and which is more agreeable than that of the turpen¬ 
tine from pines. The Imli, or tamarind, is much used by 
dyers. The Aongra of JBehar is here known by the eanie 
name. It is exceedingly common, especially in poor stcmy 
land; and when the woods in which it grows are not annually 
scorched, it is a very ornamental tree, having a good deal the 
appearance of the yew, but it is ornamented with vast clusters 
of fruit, which grow to about the size of small apples, and are 
greenish white on some trees, and red on others. This is an 
example of the variation of colour in a spontaneous plant; 
but such variations are much less common than modem 
botanists seem inclined to think, and the colour of fruits and 
flowers of spontaneous plants are in fact a more fixed mark 
than the form of leaf and the number of stamina. 

The Rotteria tinctoria is called Kamina, evidently the 
same name with Komila used in Ronggopur. At daga- 
dispur the powder which envelopes its capsules is collected 
for a dye, and is sold by those who gather it at from 3 to 4 
paisahs a ser of >4 s. w.; that is, at the usual rate of ex¬ 
change, for from about 15| lbs. to about 21 lbs. for a rupee ; 
but any crln^idc^abIe demand would instantly raise the price 
enornu'usly, there being few collectors and not m^y trees. 
Of the oiii square miles of clear waste land that is in tbe level 
country, perhaps two-thirds are covered with the Khatra, a 
long harsh grass, which is common also in Behar, and ia also 
plentiful in many woods where the trees are rather thin. On 
the table land the same grass is also common in certain 
parts; but many others of still less value are intermixed. 
There remain to be mentioned a few plants that are applied 
to various purposes. 

There is a dwarf species of Phoenix, which has no stem 
(caudex), and which seems to have been known even to Pliny, 
It grows in all dry situations in India where the soil is stony, 
or of a hard clay. In this district it is called Palawat, and its 
leaves arc bruised and formed into ropes of a very bad qua¬ 
lity. Near Bhojpur, in tbe old channel of the Ganges, which 
has been described in the topography, there grow large 
quantities of a flag called Ocm^ and Petar. It has the ap¬ 
pearance of a Tyfha or ^arganium, but I saw osdy the 
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roots and leaves. Tlie roots consist of large fibrous masses, 
which send out shoots that are proliferous, and are eaten 
by the poor as a succulent vegetable; but the leaves are the 
part most in demand, and resemble in size and structure those 
of the Typha PahittT%$. The mats commonly used in all 
that vicinity as bedding are made of these leaves interwoven. 
In the middle Rnd western parts of the district, which are 
best cultivated, and where grass for thatch is distant, the 
people use for this purpose the leaves of a Seirpus, which 
they call Nerai. I saw only the leaves and root, but am told 
by natives well acquainted with plants that it is the Godari 
of the native pliysicians, which is the Cyperus dvlcit of 
Rumph (vol.6, plate 3, fig J), called by Willdenow ScirpuiPlan- 
tigineus, although there is no saying whether he meant the 
Indian or an American plant described by Rottbul, and pro¬ 
bably totally different. The Nerai, when I saw it, had none 
of the bulbs to its root, by which the Godari is known but 
the natives say that these bulbs grow at certain seasons only; 
and they pretend to be sure about the identity of the plants. 
It grows in ditches and waste comers among the rice fields. 
Its thatch is very inferior to even the Khatra; but its use is 
more economical than that of straw, for which the cattle have 
the most urgent necessity. The climbing plant, called Venti- 
lago Madera^ata»a by botanists in the woods of Jagadispur, 
is called Kewagli. From its seed can be expressed an oil 
that may be used for food j but the seed is there more com¬ 
monly preserved and given to the cattle. In the dry season 
the leaves also are an useful forage, and the branches are 
then loped to bring them within the cattle's reach. 

Minerals, —In this district the mineral appearances scarcely 
admit of a division: most of what is to be said refers to the 
hills, which are everywhere of the same structure; and, com¬ 
mencing with these, I shall conclude with a few remarks on 
such mineral appearances as occur in the plains. 

The hills of this district, from the Son to its western boun¬ 
dary consist of as regular liorizontal strata as I have ever 
seen, and the same structure and rocks of the same kind con¬ 
tinue, I know, at least as far as Chandalgar; only towards 
that fortress, tlie hills being lower and less abrupt, the hori¬ 
zontal disporition is not so evident as in this district, where 
there are immense abrupt precipices that admirably display 
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their structure. 1 must further remark that, altlioiigli the 
hills here form one table land, anil therefbi'c appear to have 
a more level summit than those of Belmr, which arc all either 
peaks or narrow ridges; yet, notwithstanding the hoTi/unlai 
disposition of their strata, not only the small detached peaks 
and ridges that are on both the table land, and (hat are 
scattered through the plain below, but also the sides of the 
table land are fully as abrupt and rugged as any hills of Bc~ 
bar, and they are fully higher than the Barabar cluster, whicli 
consists of tlic most entire granite. With the utmost diligciice 
of search I could not perceive the smallest trace of animal or 
vegetable exuvia in any of the stones, of which they consist, 
except in one specimen of calcareous breccia, as will be .ifter- 
wards mentioned. 

The great mass of these hills, nt least so far as appears on 
the accessible surface, is a kind of sandstone very lit for 
building, us, although much harder than our best freestones, 
it cuts well witli the chisel, and is very durable. The stones in 
the works erected by fiber Shah and his family, from A. I). l.Wil 
to ihlo, do not exhibit the slightest mark of decay from the 
weather. It is much’more difiicult to break with the liUiimuT 
than freestone, especially where fine grained. This is jun ti- 
cularly remarkable in the small ridge named Muroriya, u Inch 
forms the boundary between this district and lVIci'/„t|)ur, 
where ttie stone is fully as tough as hornblende, and it uas 
with the utmost difliculty that with a hammer, weigliiiig about 
4 pounds, 1 could break off a small specimen. The grain U 
very small, and of a brown colour, and the large mas.<cs, 
where broken, liave a very strongly marked conchoidal frac¬ 
ture. The strata are of very various thicknesses, but in 
general are rather thin, although very fit for building walls; 
that is, entire masses about a foot thick without flaws or sub¬ 
divisions are by far the most common, and atones capable of 
forming large columns, 3 feet in diameter, for instance, arc 
not usual. Very fine ones, however, might be procured in 
the quarry at Masai, which will afterwards be mentioned. 
The great demand, however, is for those which arc much 
thinner, about 3 inches being the thickness best adapted fur 
hand-iniils; and it is in search of pieces that will readily split 
into such flags that the workmen are cverywheVc bent. In 
general, it must be observed, that the adjacent strata vary a 
2k 
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good deal in thickness; that is, one which is 12 inches thick 
will have the one adjacent on one side 14 inches thick, and 
the one on the other side only 10 inches thick; but in the 
small detached hill called Fateswar, and in the long detached 
ridge south from it, the strata or flags are of a more uniform 
thickness than usual, being commonly from 4 to 5 inches, and 
they break readily square with the hammer, so that walls 
built of rough fragments of this stone look neater than those 
cut with the chisel, where the strata, being of unequal thick¬ 
nesses, the stones have, as usual in the native buildings, been 
placed without any attention to an uniformity of thickness. 
In this hill of Pateswar, notv^ithstanding this uniformity of 
thickness, the stone varies more than usual, both in the size 
and colour of the grains. In some parts it approaches near 
to a granular homstone, in others it approaches to the nature 
of an aggregate rock. 

In some places the stone is red, although not of so bright 
a colour as that on the Enrick in the shires of Stirling and 
Dumbarton; in others it is whitish, but not of so pure a shade 
as the stone used at Edinburgh ; but in most parts it has a 
colour approaching to brown paper, and is not subject to 
those ochraccous exudations which have injured the appear¬ 
ance of some houses in Glasgow, built with a stone of this 
colour. These colours arc here seldom, if ever, intermixed, 
as in the siliceous rock of Behar often happens. The largest 
masses that I saw were of one uniform colour, but all the 
three colours are often found in the same vicinity. The only 
exceptions that I remarked are on the detached hill called 
Pateswar, wliich has lately been mentioned, and on the peaks 
called Bharkuriya, esst from the pass of Taiaciiandi and 
north from Tilothu, which is also detached. Although the 
great mass of this last consists of the usual whitish coloured 
sandstone, there are portions of a larger grain that have dif¬ 
ferent shades of grey disposed in alternate layers without 
any separation of substance, and which have much tlic ap¬ 
pearance of a very small-grained gneiss. It ought to be re¬ 
marked, that on Bharkuriya it ia the larger grained stonea 
which have the colours disposed in alternate zones, while on 
Pateswar this disposition is observed on the fine grained 
stone. 

Owing to its hardness, the sandstone of this district serves 
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not only for building, but ia used for the mortars of sugar-mills, 
for millstones, for potters’ wheels, and ibr the stones used to 
grind the seasoning for curry; and for these latter purposes 
B considerable quantity is still quarried. The demand for 
building is at present very trifling, as few works are carried 
on in the ricinity, and Chandalgar being close by the river 
supplies all places at a distance. The stones, however, of 
both places are exactly of the same nature. In this district 
I observed that the workmen never dig to any considerable 
depth, and it seems to be the rocks only near the surface 
which have been softened by the action of the air and by a 
partial decay, that are fit for use. Nor is it every part of 
even the surface that works easily, or that affords large 
masses of a suitable nature. These circumstances render the 
quarries less numerous than might be expected, especially in 
places that ave easily accessible. On most parts of the table 
land, indeed, there is abundance of stone fit for building, 
which greatly facilitated the construction of Rautas and Sher- 
gar, but the bringing stones from thence would be an enormous 
expense, and the precipice by which the table land is bounded 
is almost everywhere surrounded at the bottom by a mass of 
small broken fragments, to remove which would be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult even were good stone to be found on the re¬ 
moval, which is very doubtful, as the lower strata are perhaps 
nowhere sandstone. In the pass east from Shahasram, at 
Tarochandi, where both hills gradually slope down to each 
other without any great overhanging precipice, is the quarry 
to which there ia by far the easiest access; and it is indeed 
capable of furnishing excellent materials for building to any 
extent, and with very little trouble. The only other quarry 
that is easily accessible is at Asman Kotbi, near Chayanpur, 
on a small detached hill that is less abrupt than usual. Why 
all the quairiers do not work at these accessible places it 
would be difficult to say; but in many places they prefer going 
to the top of the hills from whence even the small stones for 
hand-mills and rubbing curry are brought with much trouble, 
nor ia there any apparent difference between the stones there 
and at the places which are of easy access. 

The finest stones, especially those for the mortars of 
sugar-mills, which require very large masses, come from a 
small detached hill called Maaai; and, although the quarry 
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is high, the precipice sdmitB of the stones being rolled down. 
Most of the smaller stones are procured from various places, 
Gughat, Sonpura, Balai, Surai, and Dihira of the table 
land near Tilothu, from whence they are sent down the 
Son to Patna. This stone, in breaking large masses, discovers 
a good deal of the conchoidal fracture, and is nowhere of 
an uniform substance, but consists of small earthy grains with 
some of a micaceous nature intermixed. Not only the colour, 
but the siae of the grains, even in the kinds which arc 
reckoned equally good, is subject to considerable variation. 
In some parts, as I have observed, the workmen find this 
stone too hard for their purpose, although to external ap- 
pearance there is little or no difference, only that the softer 
the stone is, it has usually more of an earthy appearance; 
and that, which is too herd, approaches in some places nearer 
in its appearance to granular quarts or pctrosilex, and very 
often contains small nodules of quarts, as at Asman Kothi 
above the quarry that is wrought, or of other natures as 
some on Pateswar, the hill lately mentioned. On the de¬ 
tached hill, called Surmya, towards Cliayanpur, in some 
masses scattered on the hill, these immersed nodules are 
more numerous and various than anywhere else, that 1 have 
seen, and these masses have an exceedingly anomalous ap¬ 
pearance, as will be afterwards mentioned. In other places 
agmn, as in Jabra, one of tbe small detached hills towards 
Naukha, the siliceous stone consists of larger grains, rounded 
indeed at the angles, but evidently consisting of fat quartz 
immersed in a powdery matter, which I take to be decayed 
felspar. This exactly resembles the hard stone in the hill 
called Kamuya, near Loheta in the Bhagalpur district, al¬ 
though that is in a vertical arrangement of strata, while those 
of the Naukha hills are moat evidently horizontal. In fact I 
look upon the classification of minerals from the posi^on of 
the strata, in which they are found, (o be quite contra^ to 
nature, and to have arisen from a vague hypothesis concern¬ 
ing the formatiou of the earth, which is supported by nu¬ 
merous finvoioua distinctions, while the most real and striking 
differences are overlooked. 

Far from considering the horizontal or vertical divisions of 
rocks as arising from different circumstances attending their 
creation, 1 am apt to dunk rather, that they owe their origm 
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to the decay of rocks, that have been long exposed to the 
action of various external causes; but in the classification of 
rocks all such hypothetical conjectures should be most care¬ 
fully avoided, as only tending to pervert the judgment in the 
examination of nature. How far this sandstone and other 
granular siliceous rocks may descend into the earth, 1 cannot 
exactly say; because no openings have been made, but I am 
inclined to think, that they are only superficial, and that 
they consist partly of aggregate rocks, and partly of siliceous 
hornstonc in a state of decay, the aggregate rock having 
been uppermost, as in the small peaks of the hills near 
Naukha, Pates war, and Bharkuriya, above mentioned, which 
emerge to no great height from the level. The lower strata 
of the great mass of hills, in some places laid bare by tor¬ 
rents, or where access could be had to the abrupt ruck, 
would appear to be homstone. One of the curious reason¬ 
ings, arising from the above mentioned hypothesis concern¬ 
ing the structure of the earth, is, that because granite and 
other aggregate rocks form the summits of the highest moun¬ 
tains, (which however is not universally true) they should be 
considered as the basis of the eartli, upon which all other 
rocks have been deposited. Had we in digging to great 
depths always come to such aggregate rocks, and never been 
able to penetrate through them, the argument would, in my 
opinion, have been more tenable. Setting aside, however, 
these hypotheses, I would observe, that west from Tilothu, 
on the summit of the table land, there is a quarry of mill¬ 
stones at Surai in no respect different from the usual sand¬ 
stone, and of a whitish colour. On descending the precipice, 
a little way, there is a kind of slate, or very thin flag, which 
was used by an European in the vicinity to cover the roof of 
his house, not as slates are in Europe, but in place of the 
tiles, which in India arc placed horizontally on the burgers, 
and are covered with a terrace of plaster. These slates are 
about three-quarters of an inch thick, very light, and, al¬ 
though of an earthy appearance, have not the gritty sub¬ 
stance of sandstone; but approach nearer to petrosilex in 
their appears hcl ; and a little lower down the rock is more 
decidedly of that nature, and still in plates, although too 
thick for the purpose to which the other was applied. A little 
south from thence, at the pool sacred to Totala Devi, which 
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has been already amply described, the rock adjacent to the 
pool is a faonutone still more clearly marked, and I suspect, 
that in general such extends everywhere under the sand¬ 
stone, but is mostly hid by the rubbish which has fallen 
down, and forms a slope at the bottom of the precipice; but 
which at Totals Kund has been entirely swept away by the 
torrent. 

This homstone of Totala Kund is of a dark grey colour 
with many black micaceous grains, such as abound in the 
sandstone, and consists of very fine grains, but it has a per¬ 
fect conchoidal fracture, and is very hard. The gradual 
transitions from it to the perfect formed sandstone may be 
admirably traced on the face of the immense rock, over which 
the torrent falls; and the real nature of the strata ia clearly 
shown not to be essentially different from that of the siliceous 
jasper, or homstone, fully described in the account of Behar; 
that is, it evidently consists of trapezoidal masses, formed 
by horizontal and vertical tissures. Towards the summit of 
the rock, where it has decayed into standstone, the hori¬ 
zontal fissures are those that are chiefly conspicuous, and 
indeed resemble the rows of a well built wall; while towards 
the bottom, where the rock is most entire, and stilt a petro- 
ailex, the vertical fissures are the most distinct, although 
even there the horizontal ones are abundantly manifest, both 
uniting in the first GO feet of the ascent to give the trap or 
stair form to the rock. An inscription carved on this rock 
has already been fully explained, so far as it tends to throw 
light on the history of the people; but it is curious also, as 
throwing light on the history of the earth. It has been 
usually supposed, that the hills are perpetually suffering 
rapid decay, and are sweeping with great speed into the 
ocean; but here we have the naked face of a perpendicular 
rock exposed to the united action of wind, sun, and water, in 
the very manner m which these great causes of decay should 
operate most violently, for between 600 and 900 years. 
During this long period the letters remain perfectly distinct, 
nor can the rock have lost one-hundredth part of an inch 
from its aurface. The time required, on such data, to pro¬ 
duce any conaiderable effects on the earth, is so monstrous, 
as to render the whole hypothesis doubtful; nor has the 
alluvial earth, swept from the mountains of the countries 
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loDgest known in history, been nble to fill a eortier of the 
smallest lake, much less to make those changes in the ocean 
that are supposed to hare taken place; nor need it be ap¬ 
prehended, that in a million of years will even Constitution 
Hill be carried firom the good people of London to the Ch>dwyn 
sands; and much less, that the grandeur of the Alps should 
sufiler a perceptible diminution. Although, aa I bare said, 
the appearance of horizontal strata is everywhere in this dis¬ 
trict most clearly marked; yet the vertical fissures show 
themselves in many other places besides Totals Kund, and 
in some parts have separated from the surface of a perpen¬ 
dicular rock large masses, which stand thus insulated in the 
most fantastic manner, and threaten to overwhelm whoever 
approaches their tottering basis. One of the most corimu 
of these is at the precipice bounding on the south ditch at 
the Kathotiya gate in Rautas, where a chasm, not- above 
1 } foot wide, separates to a considerable length a thin mass 
of rock at least 100 feet high. Yet it is evident, that this 
chasm existed in its present state when the works were 
built; Dor is the separated rock above a few feet thick. 

The siliceous hornstone, as fenning the stratum under the 
sandstone, may be also traced in some other places at a con- 
riderable distance from Totals Kund, supporting the opimon, 
which 1 hate stated, that the sandstone in a great measure 
has originated feom the hornstone acted upon by various 
causes of decay. At Yadunathpur the rock immediately 
contiguous to the Son is a petrosilex, divided into cuboi* 
dal masses by fissures some running east and west, some 
north and south, and others nearly horizonti^ but having 
a slight dip to the south. Where most entire, this horn- 
stone is of an uniform colour and substance, and more 
perfect than that of Totala Kund; hut the greater part is 
much decayed, and is cnunbling into fragments like dry 
clay. In these the substance has been divided into thin layers 
of different colours, and curiously waved. In most parts not 
only the larger masses, but the fragments, into which these 
are crumbling, are cuboidat. In one place, however, I ob¬ 
served it dividing into vertical plates running east and west. 
In the northern fece of the hills 1 did not indeed find the 
siliceous hornstone forming a rock; but the channel of Gup- 
teswari, in the deep recess behind Shergar, contmna name- 
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rouB uliceous stones, among which are many fine black masses, 
that serve for touchstone; and among these I procured a 
piece of colourless rock crystal. 

Next to siliceous stones the calcareous are in these hills the 
most common. In general the limestone is found in the part 
of more moderate ascent, that is at the bottom of precipices, 
by which the table land, and detached ridges are surrounded; 
but I have not been able to ascertain, whether strata of it 
penetrate under those of tlie sandstone, or whether it is only 
placed adjacent to the siliceous matter. I think liowever, 
that the former is the most probable opinion; for it is found 
very far up in the recesses behind Shergar, and in that, 
through which the Karmanasa flows, and the former reaches 
very near the centre of the table land. Besides being found 
in these deep recesses iowaitls the centre of the table land, 
it is found in many parts of tlie lower declivity, which sur¬ 
rounds the table land on its eastern and northern face; but 
I saw none oti its southern. The whole of the little detached 
hill named Murli, which stands north-east, at a little distance 
from Rautasgar consists of this material, and it is found also 
on the lower part of a small hill called Suraiya, which is de¬ 
tached at a considerable distance from the north side of the 
table land. Being thus found round and among tlie sand¬ 
stone, towards the lower part of the elevations consisting of 
that substance, it m.iy be conjectured, that it penetrates under 
it from one place to the other; but, although in the places, 
where it has been wrought, I could perceive, that the rock 
higher up the bill was siliceous, yet I nowhere so evidently 
saw the limestone running under the sandstone, as the petro- 
silex does at TotalaKund; and, as 1 have said, the calcareous 
natter may be only adjacent to the siliceous rock, and may 
ueither pass under it, nor be supported by it; although in one 
place, as will be afterwards mentioned, there is reason to think, 
that the latter at least is the case. In different places the 
calcareous rock assumes very different appearances, which I 
shall now describe. 

The'most common form is that called Gati by the natives. 
It is the most compact limestone that I have ever seen, the 
grains being perfectly impalpable, and the fracture conchoid al, 
while it emits fire copiously, when the rock is struck with a 
large hammer, and it is very difficult to break. It b in gene- 
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Tal of a very dark grey or black colour, and from its first 
appearance I could scarcely convince myself that it was not 
hornstone. It burns however into very white good lime, with 
which all Patna and Shahabad are supplied. In some parts 
it contains white veins, and in others it is composed of various 
zones of different shades of grey, cinereous, red and white. 
The white matter has always a crystallized structure; but 
where the zones of diflerent colours prevail the grain is 
usually larger, and of a more earthy appearance, than when 
the colour is uniform. A second kind of limestone consists 
of whitish opaque crystals, closely compacted together like 
the sugar candy of Europe, but small and quite irregular in 
form. On the surface, so far as has been wrought, it is full 
of rents and little cavities, that would prevent it from taking 
a polish; but by digging it will probably be found to consti¬ 
tute a fine niarblc. A third kind of limestone is the calcare¬ 
ous Tufa often already mentioned. On the plains it is moat 
usually in the form of nodules, but on the hills it more com¬ 
monly forms a br jccia, consisting of a whitish matter in which 
they are imbedded various fragments of different colours, but 
all portions of the limestone called Gati. This Breccia, al¬ 
though entirely calcareous, is not applied to use. 

A fourth ap;)earance of the calcareous matter is called Asur- 
har, atid is a very porous irregular brown or white tophaceous 
matter, wl)ich looks somewhat as if it had been deposited on 
mosses, but this arises from its various pores and ramifications 
being in sonic places minute ; for it has nothing regular in its 
stimcturc resembling the stems and leaves of these vegeta¬ 
bles; yet it evidently derives its form from the liquid calca¬ 
reous matter having fiowed on some figured mass, probably 
earth intermixed with some broken stems and leaves of plants. 
It has in fact a strong resemblance to what in the south of 
India I have considered as a petrified white ants nest; but 
has fewer and smaller pores, so that its origin or mould must 
have been different. This makes very good lime. A fifth 
kind of calcareous matter is stalactite formed by water drop¬ 
ping from the roof of a cave, which consists of the most 
common kind of limestone. Tinally another appearance of 
the calcareous matter in this district, is that of stone marl, 
which is called Khari by the natives, and in fact strongly 
resembles the indurated clays called by that name in Bha- 
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galpnr :* but it eSerresces most strongly in nitrie scid, snd 
evidently is the compact limestone in a state of decay. It is 
chiefly used for white-washing walla. 

The granular crystallized stone is supposed in modem hy¬ 
pothesis to be of primitive creation, while the compact stone 
is considered as of a much more recent ori^n; the Tufa, 
Breccia and Aaurfaar are considered as quite modern, and 
stalactite, I am ready to admit, is now forming. I shall there¬ 
fore give an account of several of the situations in which these 
substances were observed, to see how Air appearances agree 
with the above suppositions. 

The small bill of Murli, about a mile north itom Akbarpur 
ia one entire mass of Hraestone, about three-quarters of a 
mile long, and SOO feet high; but the rock extends under the 
soil of the plain to an unknown length, and at the south end 
of the hill, where it is wrought, may be traced for several 
hundred yards. The great mass of the hill consists of the 
Gati disposed in strata nearly horizontal, but having a dip 
towards the west The strata arc thin, and in some places 
have much the appearance of flint; but more commonly they 
are somewhat earthy, and the masses consist of various zones 
differing in colour, grey, black, white, red, and ash, but un- 
mtemipted by fisiures. In many places their surface ia 
covered by white crystaUizations. A Uttle way up the hill are 
masses of the breccia, consisting of white tufa, having im¬ 
bedded in it portions of the limestone, the angles of which 
are rounded. 

One of the limestone quarries now much wrought is on the 
bank of the torrent whidi comes from Totala-kund, before it 
emerges from the recess into which that natural curiouty is 
situated. The right or south bank of this torrent is high 
and abrupt, and having been in several places undermined by 
the water, masses of a calcareous breccia have fallen down, 
and covered the suifsce. It consists of the tufa involving 
small fragments, mostly angular, and, so far as I tried, all 
calcareous; but they are of various appearances, red, grey, 
ash, and white, the latter always haring a crystallized struc¬ 
ture, while the others are compact. In some places also earth 
has been involved, and I saw two small univalve shells, one 
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of which 1 lost ID breaking the specimen ; but they were both 
similar, and although they look calcined, appear as if they 
had belonged to some of the small snails that are usual among 
the herbage. Although 1 broke many pieces, I could find 
no other remmns of animals; but these are enough to shew 
that this breccia is of modem origin, that is, has been formed 
after animals had inhabited the bills. It is every where qiute 
superficial. The abrupt bank in many places is earth ; but 
in one place is the quarry of limestone, which is disposed in 
thin parallel layers, haring a dip towards the west of about 
40 degrees from the horizon. These layers are partly whitish, 
partly born colour, are very fine-grained and compact, with a 
very evident conchoidal fracture. In some parts they are 
covered with white crystallizations, and in others the external 
layers have been coated with the tufa- The lime which they 
produce is lieautifuUy white. In some places the layers are 
not BO thin, and are rejected by the workmen as not burning 
into lime, and in fact they scarcely effervesce with the nitric 
acid, although it produces a slight effect; but in other 
respects their appearance is exactly similar to the limestone, 
and they are encrusted in a similar manner by the tufa and 
white crystallizations, both perfectly calcareous. In fact, they 
are evidently petrosilex changing into limestone, and are 
probably connected with the homstone of Totala-kund, al¬ 
though I could not trace them the whole way to an union. 
The natives consider them as unripe limestone. 

In the channel of the torrent, or imbedded among the 
pebbles in its banks, are some schistose fragments, which the 
natives consider as dead lime. They are vastly lighter than 
limestone, and have a great resemblance to iAori, or indurated 
clay, and do not effervesce with the nitric acid, but they still 
retain a good deal of the conchoidal fracture, and resemble 
much the lighter coloured zones of the limestone, for they 
are either of a white or yellow colour. These appear to me 
to he homstone, which has been converted into a crust. 
About a mile north from the mouth of the recess in which 
Totala-kund is situated, and beyond a little projection from 
the table-land called Bhalmandra, there is another quarry of 
limestone of an excellent quality. It is situated nearly under 
the quarry of millstone called Surai, where the whole summit 
of the hill is a sandstone flag, while the fwecipice under it, as 
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I have already mentioned, consists of hornstone slate. On 
the north side of Bhalmanilra are two circular recesses, which 
have very much tlic appearance of volcanic craters, being in 
the shape of funnels, of which one side has given way. The 
quarry is on the north side of those recesses, about half way 
up the moderate declivity, chat is at the foot of the perpen¬ 
dicular rock. The surface of this declivity is covered with 
earth, and fragments of the sandstone and hornstone slate 
that have fallen from above. At the quarry five or six shafts 
have been made in an equal number of years, for with the 
first rainy season the roof always falls. In the middle of 
December the workmen had began to form a new cue, but 
had only effected a narrow horizontal cut into the face of the 
hill, after carrying which as far as they conveniently coulil, 
which would be a very little way, they would sink a perpen¬ 
dicular shaft. The end of their trench was only about four 
feel high, and consisted of a rotten rock in thin plates, very 
much resembling the limestone of Totala-kund; but it is 
considered as useless, althougli by far the greater part efi'er- 
vesces strongly with the nitric acid ; but many parts, like the 
unripe limestone of Totala-kund, resist in a great measure 
the action of this powerful solvent, and must still be con¬ 
sidered as petrosilex. 

The workmen, after sinking their shaft two cubits below 
where they were working, expected to find two cubits thick 
of good limestone (Gati), of which they gave me specimens. 
This is in thicker plates than the limestone of Totala, the 
pieces being from four to six inches thick, and it has suffered 
less decay; but its grains are larger and have a more shining 
appearance: still, however, it has a conchoidul splintery frac¬ 
ture, very much like petrosilex. Below this the workmen 
expected to find three cubits of a very compact limestone, in 
plates about half an inch thick, and separated by a white de¬ 
cayring substance: this they call Ckanra, and never bum, 
although it effervesces strongly with nitiic acid. Below this 
Cbanra the workmen expect to find four cubits of a white 
substance, which they call ashes (Rai ); but what had been 
dug last year, owing to its powdery nature, had been washed 
away by the rain, nor could 1 procure a specimen. Below 
these ashes the workmen expect to find four cubits of Khari, 
a very fine white stone marl, with an unctuous fee), as if it 
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contained tnagnesia. It is exported to some extent, being 
sent to Patna. An ox load delivered at the foot of the hill, 
is sold for four anas; the load is about 288 lbs. The work¬ 
men dig no farther, but the Kfaari rests on a whitish siliceous 
stone, of a granular nature, very like that on the summit of 
the hill. In some places this stone is stained red. From 
the account of the workmen it is undoubtedly in large con¬ 
tiguous masses, but whether it forms a regular stratum, or 
consists merely of blocks that may be supposed to have fallen 
from the summit, and to have been subsequently covered by 
the matters now incumbent, 1 could not from their account 
venture to assert. This is, however, the place where there 
is the strongest marks of the limestone being in a regular 
stratum passing under the hornstone, which is under the 
sandstone of these liills. 

On the small detached hill near Suralya, north from the 
table land, at a considerable distance, there are ({uarries of 
compact limestone, both on its northern and southern faces. 
I'his low hill is of a smooth surface and contains no project¬ 
ing rocks, but the earth is intermixed with fragments of stone, 
some of them very Ibrge. Above the limestone on its northern 
face there is very little earth, and the quarry consists of thin 
horiaontal plaics covered with an ash-coloured crust, like the 
Chanra of Bhalmundra. When the plates are an inch or 
more in thickness, they hare a resemblance to flint; but 
where thin, they have been entirely converted into the ash- 
coloured substance that incrusts the thicker ones. East from 
the small trench which has been made to take out tlie lime, 
the stones on the surface consist of calcareous plates, of a 
reddish colour iu the centre, but covered with a light-coloured 
crust, and intersected by veins of a crystallized nature. 
This the natives did not consider as lime. Higher up the 
hill the detached masses were of the whitish sandstone usual 
in the country. 

On the south face of the hill, and in the narrow pass be¬ 
tween it and an adjacent ridge, is a quarry of stone marl, 
called here Khari. It is very white, and less unctuous than 
tliat of Bhalmundra; but it is used for the same purposes. 
It contains many masses of limestone, not yet changed into 
mark Immediately below the marl, in the passage between 
the two hills, the naked rock appears, and consists of thin 
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pistes of compact limestone, in general horizontal, in some 
however vertical; but this latter appearance I consider as a 
deception, as will be afterwards explained. Above the Khari 
the hill was covered, as on the north side, with fragments of 
the usual sandstone; but among these 1 found some which 
had an exceedingly anomalous appearance, resembling a brec¬ 
cia with a sandy cement, and nodules of various sorts, some 
of them much resembling the limestone, but on these the 
nitric acid produces no e&ccl. This stone, as I have before 
mentioned, has a most anomalous appearance, and looks as 
if it had undergone the action of fire. The last place where 
I shall notice the compact limestone, is at the caves of Gupti 
Benares, the situation of which, in a recess near the centre 
of the table land, has been amply described in the topography. 
On the right bank of the Guptiswar, a little before that tor¬ 
rent turns west, at the bottom of a perpendicular precipice of 
the usual sandstone, is a large rock overhanging the stream, 
but in other parts sloping gradually to the foot of the preci¬ 
pice, It consists of compact limestone, in plates entirely re¬ 
sembling that of Totala-kund, and from one line to two 
inches thick. In general the plates are horizontal; but in 
some places they are curiously waved, so that in sections of 
them in certain places, they would appear vertical, which 
will explain the appearance of such in the last described 
place. Some of the thinner plates have a white crystallized 
structure, and some contain very distinct veins of white 
crystals; but the general mass baa entirely the external ap¬ 
pearance of petrosilex, and is both hard and tough. 

The entrance into the cave is a little way up the hill, and 
ia as high and wide as the usual dimeneions of the different 
chambers of the cave, which are usually about 18 feet wide, 
and IS feet high. The sides and bottom are very uneven, 
having very steep ascents and descents, while one side of 
the floor is often lower than the other, and shelving rocks 
project very irregularly from either side. The first apart¬ 
ment extends pretty straight east from the mouth for about 
380 feet, having two great descents, one near each end. 
The farther extremity is called Fatal Ganga, or the river 
of the pit, but there is no stream. At the end,, indeed, ia 
a small hole, which may possibly lead to a subterranean 
river, but I have not heard, that any one has ventured to 
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penetrate through this opening. About the middle of its length 
this first gallery sends a branch to the south^^ast, vhich 
after running 87 feet rejoins the gallery ( but, before 
it does 80 , it sends to the east a very narrowed low passage, 
through which the visitant must creep *on his hands and 
knees. It is about II feet long, and leads into the west end 
of another gallery similar to the first, and extending about 
370 feet to the west. About 140 feet irom its west end it ia 
crossed at right angles by a sinular gallery. The south aroa 
of this is the moat considerable, is about 240 feet Iwig, and 
contains the chief object of worship. The north arm is only 
92 feet long, and is narrower and lower than most other 
parts of the cave, but terminates in an apartment called 
Tulari Chaura, which is 92 feet long, and in the middle is 
both wide and lofty. At the ends of these galleries also are 
narrow passages, which probably oonununicate with other 
galleries and apartments; but these have not been explored. 
The air in this cbto is by no means hot The thermometer 
on the 15th of .’anuary at Patalganga stood at 76", while 
in the open air it stood at 78". Neither was the air in 
any degree ofiensivv', notwithstanding that, for the first iMO 
feet from the mouth, the cave nestles bats innumerable, 
and that I had with me between 40'and 50 people with 
four or five torches. There seem to be strong currents of 
air in the cave, which prevent the stench of the bats from 
being oppressive} nor do the crowds of {ulgrims with very 
numerous torches find any inconvenienee from want of fresh 
air. Excessive darkness seems to be the reason why the 
bats do not go farther into the cave. Even at Patalganga 
two torches produced so little effisct, that I could not sen 
from one side of the cave to the other, and the persona with 
me had the most strange appearance from the partial itluml-. 
nation which the torches occasioned, A good deal of this 
obscurity is no doubt owing to its requiring a considerable 
time to suit the eye to see in such darkness, after it has been 
long exposed to the glare of an Indian day, which ia them 
recesses is strongly augmented by the rocks. After a longer 
stay, even in the furthest recesses, the darkness produ^ 
less remarkable efilects; but still is more striking than I 
could have imapned) and no doubt far exceeds that in a 
room of equal dimensiona, however closely shut for the 0£Cit> 
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sioiL I had been led to expect many images in this cave 
but, what are called such, are stalactites. Water drops from 
many parts of the roof; and wherever there is a drip, a 
stalactite forms on the place where it falls, and often also on 
the rock from whence it comes. The former kind at first 
assumes the appearance of a mushroom, which botanists call 
Lyeoperdnn, The mass, as it increases, rises more in height 
than it expands in width; and, its head being rounded, it 
has a strong resemblance to the phallus of a Siva Ltngga. 
The individual stalactite, however, worshipped as the great 
god (Mahadeva), besides one great member about 4^ feet 
high, contains several smaller, which surround the largest, 
and at the base are uniled with it into one mass, each being 
formed by a separate drip. The greatest mass of stalactite 
is in the crooked gallery, from whence the narrow passage 
leads into the interior. There are there several stalactites, 
such as that called Mahadeva, and which are called the five 
sons of Pandu; wliile from the roof above them are sus¬ 
pended many stalactitic flaps, like the ears of elephants, hut 
much larger. 1 had for some time great difficulty in pro- 
curmg a specimen; as I found, that breaking anything in 
the cave would be considered as a gross impiety, and give 
ofience \ but 1 at length met with an incipient stalactite, like 
a large mushroom, adhering to a small detached stone, and 
immediately put it into my pocket, without saying a word. 

The natives have given no name to these stalactites, consi¬ 
dering them as images of the gods; but a piece of the same 
substance, of a very fine crystalline cjuality was brought to 
me by a man, who said, that he had broken it from a rock on 
the table land, near Buduya, a little north-west from Rautas. 
He called it Silajit, which seems to imply merely an exuda¬ 
tion from stone; for this has no sort of resemblance to the 
Silajit of Behar. When 1 procured this calcareous Silajit, 1 
was far from the place from whence it was alleged to have 
come; nor when in its vicinity did I hear of any lime being 
found on the table land; and I suspect, that the man had 
broken it from some rock on the way up to Buduya fay thb 
great recess of Kariyari, which abounda in limestone. On 
the right side of the Karmanasa, in the narrow glen through 
which it runs for some way, afier having fallen down the 
siliceous precipice called Chhanpathar, are several mnall cal- 
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careous rocks. The greater part consist of the substance 
Asurhar, which has been already abundantly described. One 
of these rocks consists of whitish crystallized grains, irre¬ 
gular in form, and irregularly compacted together. This 
must be considered as an aggrcg.ite rock, and has already 
Iteen sufficiently described. It seems to be of a similar nature 
with the marble called Lcruya, which has been mentioned in 
the account of Bhagalpur. The nodules of calcareous Tufa 
so common in Bhagalpur and Behur, are common also in the 
level part of this district; and are sometimes burned into 
lime. Here they are found in two situations ; one fjuite su¬ 
perficial in the channels of rivers, where it is usually called 
Akara; the other imbedded in a yellowish clay, at some 
distance below the surface, and there it is called Gaiigti or 
Grangat. On the bank of the Ganges in tliis district this 
substance is 'ijuch less common than in some others, because 
most of the hanks here are continually undergoing changes, 
one side giving way, while the new land is forming opposite, 
and in such sitm tions I have never observed the calcareous 
nodules. It is always found, so far as I hitherto know, where 
the batiks consist o'’ a yellow or red clay, in which there is 
not the smallest appearance of stratification, which seem to 
me never to iciv • hern swept away by the river, and pro¬ 
bably to have once been rocks of the kinds usually called 
primitive, but now decayed into this clay. As such clays are 
found chiefly on the south or right bank of the Ganges, near 
the promontories of the Vindhiyan mountains, it is on this 
side chiefly that the calcareous matter is found; nor do I re¬ 
collect between llajamalial and Allahabad having seen it on 
the northern or left hank in above four or five places. In 
some places it is found in the bottom of the river forming 
stony flats, very dangerous, but not numerous. Most of 
such, as I observed, were of course above water, and I sus¬ 
pect, that all arc dry, when the river is lowest. It generally 
forms large crusts two or three inches thick, full of holes, 
cavities, protuberances, and inequalities of all kinds, and 
adhering to the surface of the clay near the low water mark; 
but intermixed with these crusts are many detached nodules 
of very various forms, and often cylindrical, and branched 
like corals. These, I suspect, are formed in the clay, and 
fall down from thence on the beach, as the enveloping sub- 

2l 
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stance is worn by torrents; for, os I have before said, such 
are found in the clay at a distance from any river. The 
crusts seem to be a formation by the water, when it is near 
the lowest; but the clay seems to be as necessary as the 
water to the formation, probably as affording the calcareous 
matter, the particles of which gradually unite, as the river 
slowly washes the clay. When the river is swollen and 
rapid, it sweeps away the whole, in which manner 1 explun 
the appearance of the crusts near low water mark alone. Air 
is perhaps necessary to the operation, at least 1 have seen no 
crusts formed, where the clay appeared to be constantly 
covered. There con he no doubt, I think, that the forma* 
tioD is still going forward. On the banks of the Yamuna, 
where there is often gravel, the calcareous matter has in some 
places involved, this, forming a breccia, the nodules in which 
are mostly siliceous. 

Although both the siliceous and calcareous rocks of this 
district make a strong resistance to the hammer, and break 
under it with more difficulty than one would expect from 
their liardness, which is a kind of presumption of their con¬ 
taining magnesia; yet the rocks considered as appertaining 
to the genus magnesia are very few in number. On the de¬ 
tached hill, however, named Masai, there is a very fine 
quarry of indurated potstone, a little south from that of 
sandstone already mentioned. It is a considerable Iieight up 
the hill, is disposed in fine horizontal strata, and may be 
wrought to a great extent without any expense in clearing, 
while the stones may be allowed to slide down the sloping 
part of the hill, the quarry being at the bottom of the pre¬ 
cipice ; nor to look at it from a distance would one think, 
that it is different from the other parts of the hill, which 
consist of sandstone. Ahallyha Bai is said to have taken 
the stones from this quarry, with which she intended to build 
a bridge on the part of the Karmanasa, situated in the Mer- 
zapur district; but at present the only demand is for making 
Linggas. 

The indurated potstone of Masai evidently runs under 
the strata of sandstone, and much of the same substance may 
be had in every part of the hills, for at a very remote place, 
in the head of the great recess of Kariyati near Rautoa, 
above a mine of alum, slate and pyrites, there is a stratum of 
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the same kind as at Masai, but rather harder, being as it were, 
more impregnated with siliceous horn stone. 

This naturally leads me to describe the mines of alum, 
slate and martial pyrites, which the natives confound under 
the general name of Kasis, as from both they procure a very 
impure salt of this name, which seems to be a sulphat of iron 
mixed with much earthy matter, and somewhat deliquescent. 
The best mine is situated at the bottom of one of the rcceses 
in the great glen called Kariyari, which on account of this 
mine is called Kasisiya Kho. The mine is at the bottom of 
a perpendicular rock, over which in the rainy season a small 
torrent falls from a tremendous height, and which displ.ays 
admirably the structure of the mountain. The strata are 
nearly horizontal with a slight dip to the east; but vertical 
fissures may be also traced, and one of these has separated 
from the surface of an adjacent precipice a mass of rock as 
singular as that at the Kathotiya ghat of Rautas. It may he 
50 feet high, 100 long, 10 feet wide at the base, and 8 feet 
at the top, and when viewed from one end, 1ms tlic appearance 
of a natural column, standing quite erect at a little distance 
from the precipice, from which it lias separated. The highest 
strata above the mine consist of the usual sandstone. Below 
that is the indurated potstone just now mentioned. Below 
that again is the ore, which runs round all the head of the 
recess, and from the potstone to the bottom of the jirecipicc 
may be 10 feet thick; but it may sink deeper, no pains having 
been taken to ascertain its extent. So rude indeed are the 
workmen, who supply the manufacturers with mineral, that 
they use no iron implement, but break off pieces witli a loose 
atone, whicli is a very laborious undertaking, as the ore is so 
hard, that it emits sparks of fire, when struck by a pick-axe. 
The workmen have however made a considerable excavation, 
and will continue enlarging it, until the roof falls, when the 
mine will be deserted as impracticable. The ore is of two kinds, 
that may at once he distinguished by the colour of the efflo¬ 
rescence, by which they are covered. The ore which com¬ 
poses by far the greatest part of the mine, has a very strong 
resemblance to the ore of alum, that is common in the south¬ 
west of Stirlingshire, is of a schistose nature, but where ex¬ 
posed to the air is covered by a yellow efflorescence, con¬ 
sisting in part of sulphur. Sulphur is indeed a necessary 
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iogredient in ores of alum; but in that of Stirlingabire I have 
not observed, that !t effloresces on exposure to the air. The 
efflorescence on the ore of this district is not however entirely, 
nor even mostly sulphur; but thrown on the coals swells up 
from the water of crystallization, that it contains; and except 
impurities, mixed with it in taking from the rock, it is almost 
entirely soluble in cold water, so that the sulphur is merely 
a superficial efflorescence from the salt. This ore is little 
heavier than the potstone, under which it lies. 

The other ore, which forms a band about two feet thick, is 
covered above by two or three feet of the slaty kind, while 
it rests on a stratum of it, of unknown thickness, and is a very 
heavy martial pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, in small irregular 
masses thickly imbedded in a black fine grained substance, 
probably of a similar nature with the schistose ore. The 
surface of this pyrirical ore is covered by a beautifiil white, 
or blueish saline crust, differing only from the former, in not 
being stained yellow by sulphur. It loses its colour by 
keeping in a corked bottle, and even there attracts moisture, 
so as to become viscid. 1 have little doubt, that this is the 
orvfrr>)p<a and alumen of the Greeks and Koraans, to whom 
our alum would appear to have been unknown. 

About four or five miles north from the moutli of the great 
recess called Koriyari, in the bottom of which the above mine 
ia situated, there is another, which is in a recess culled Am- 
jhor. This is semicircular, and placed in a projecting part 
of the hills, and it has a good deal of the funn^ appearance 
supposed to indicate the crater of a volcano. At the entrance 
is a small detached peak, on the lower part of which, at least, 
there is a compact limestone, like that of Murli, and perhaps 
the whole, as in Murli, may consist of that substance. As 
usual here the recess is surrounded by a perpendicular rock, 
extending about a third of the way to the bottom, while the 
two remaining thirds slope rapidly, and are covered with 
loose stones, earth and trees. Towards the bottom of the 
recess the perpendicular rock extends lower tfaan usual; and 
the horizontal fissures arc not there so distinct as in most 
parts of this district, although they may be easily traced; but 
vertical ones are more evident. A large torrent descends 
there down the rock, and forms a pool at its bottom; but I 
did not ascend so far, turning to my right, that is towards 
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tbe north, where a amaller recess named Telkap opens into 
the larger, and is that, in which the mine is situated. The 
only road to pass into the smaller recess is along the channel 
of a torrent, that fails down a precipice at its bottom. I as¬ 
cended this channel, which is very steep, and filled with great 
fragments of rock, until 1 came to a perpendicular rock abont 
SO feet high, but tbe great precipice at least SOO feet per¬ 
pendicular, was perhaps SOO yards distant, nor on account of 
the smaller one could I reach it. The mine ofKasis is how¬ 
ever at the bottom of the smaller precipice, which is not the 
solid rock, but consists of large fragments heaped one on the 
other. There can however be no doubt, that tbe hill here is 
exactly of the same structure as at Kasisiya Kho, for theae 
fragments consist of three kinds of stone. Two of these 
were tbe ordinary sandstone, one red, and tlie other brownish, 
the third was a black indurated potstone, exactly like that 
above tbe ore at Kasisiya. 

The whole stratified matter under the precipice of loose 
blocks consists of ore of Kusis, but its extent is nowhere de¬ 
fined except at the surface; for neither bottom nor ends have 
been laid bare. The space that has been exposed is about 
20 feet long and G feet high; but it is very probable that it 
may reach all the way to the mine at Kasisiya-kho, and that 
it may extend west under the hills to a great distance. The 
greater part of the ore, as at Kasisiya, consists of a black 
schistose lightish substance, disposed in horizontal plates. In 
the centre this substance is not covered by any efflorescence, 
and is lighter than the ore at Kasisiya, At one end it is 
heavier, and was covered with a saline crust. At tbe other 
end it has suffered much decay, is quite rotten, and its masses 
are covered by a white powder, and are much lighter than 
the other parts. Although all these are used as ores that of 
the heaviest eud is reckoned the best 

Under the central part of the scliistose ore there is here also 
visible the pyritical ore, similar to that of Kasisiya, and 
covered by a saline efflorescence. The natives call the efflo¬ 
rescence, whether yellow, white or blue, the fiower of Kasis, 
and it is probable that until of late years these alone were 
used j for the first working of the mines the natives univer¬ 
sally attribute to an European, whom they call Fhogal who 
settled here to make indigo, and showed them the process for 
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eztractxDg Kuia. He died efter a leaidence of four or five 
yean, and bii house U now a ruiu. Since the natives have 
obtained the art of procuring die Karis by boiling the ore, 
the effloreacenoe baa been much neglected. Mr. Phogal 
wrought both nunea; but since bis death that at Amjhor has 
been deserted. In the account of manufactures 1 aball men* 
tioD die process now used at Kariyaii. 

In many parts of this district also a carbonate of soda 
effloresces on the surface, and is collected by the washermen, 
but is not prepared in any manner, nor brought to market. 

I have nothing new to add (m the subject, the appearances 
here bring the same as in Behar. I have only to observe, 
that in a held about half a mile north from the Thanah of 
Ramjar, which is covered with the soda, I dug a well. The 
sril on the soriace was a poor clay, containing much yeDow 
ochre, and produced very litde herbage. As the well was 
sunk the earth became more and more sandy, and the quan* 
tity of DchraceoUE matter dtminished; so that from yellow it 
changed to a pale ash or whitish colour. Although at the 
bottom it was very sandy, it contained a quantity of clay suf¬ 
ficient to render the dry clods pretty hard. The water wag 
found at 14 feet from the surface, and wits sweet enough to the 
taste, not did it effervesce with acids; but on evaporating a 
kettle full to a small quantity, which was rather muddy, this 
effervesced strongly with the nitric arid. Whether or not 
this effervescence was occasioned by soda or lime, I had no 
means of ascertaining. It must be observed that the water, 
which I have mentioned tn the account of Bhagalpur as being 
sweet, although immediately under the soda, may have been 
of the same nature with this, as I made no trial of it by eva¬ 
poration. 

In many villages there are wells, which contain a mawkish 
water called Khara, quite unfit for drinking, but highly prized 
for the irrigation of gardens. These are entirely of the same 
nature with those in Behar, and seem to owe their qualities 
chie% to a combination of soda, although this by no means 
effloresces on the surface where these wells are in general 
found; and the water of the wells dug where this effloresces 
is sweet, such as I have above described, although it no doubt 
contains a little saline matter. In the Ramgar division are 
many weUs containing a saline water, from whence is procured 
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a culinary salt, called Surya-pakwa Nimak. The weDs aie 
found in the manors {mauzat) Sadullahpur, Sijaura, Sarah 
Uriyadi, Saraiya, Tarila, and Diha, all of which except the 
last are on the west side of the Kudara. Diha is between 
that river and the Durgawati. Tarila is the furthest north, 
and Sarai the furthest south, and the two places may be four 
miles distant. Sadullahpur, where the greatest number of 
these wells are found, is less than three miles east from Ram* 
gar. There is nothing particular in the appearance of the soil 
round these places; and close to the places where the salt is 
prepared it is covered with rich crops of grain. The wells have 
been discovered by accident in digging for water for domestic 
purposes, for which this saline water is quite unfit, as it has 
a saline taste, not very strong indeed, but exceedingly disa¬ 
greeable. The wells at Sadullahpur are about 16 cubits 
deep. The surface is a clay called Karel, which is reckoned 
the best soil in this district. Under that is found e pale rust 
coloured clay called Ujarki, in which there are black stains. 
The water is found in a clay called Lalki, which differs very 
little in .appearance from the Ujarki, but is redder, and the 
workmen find that the latter does not answer for making the 
cisterns in which they evaporate the brine, while the Lalki 
and surface Karel are both fit for that purpose. In many 
villages nitre effloresces on the roads and mud walls, and a 
little is pr(q''8Ted. 1 have nothing new to offer on this subject, 
the efflorescence being exactly of the same nature as in 
Behar. 

In most parts of the district good well water is abundant, 
and at a reasonable depth. The natives, indeed, complain 
much of the deepness and scantiness of the supply, but this 
seems merely an excuse for many who will not be at the 
trouble to water their land. A well, for instance, which they 
pretended was 16 cubits deep, I found on measurement was 
only 14 feet. On the low lands near the Ganges, indeed, the 
wells are deep, and often bad, as is especially the case near 
Arab, partly owing to their being saline, partly to the water 
being found in a black swampy substance ; but in general the 
water is fully as near the surface and of as good a quality as 
in Behar. The wells are, however, often spoiled by being 
lined with a straw rope, in place of the rings of potters' ware 
that are usual in other districts. The straw rope is about 8 
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inches thick, and is coiled round {rom the bottom of the well 
to the surface in order to prerent the sides ftom giving way. 
It dees not last Iwig, and in decay communicates a bad taste 
to the water. Even in the hardest clay these wells last only 
two or three years. In this district, also, the water in wells 
often rises with a sudden rush {hhwr ); and this is here ex¬ 
pected either when a well has been dug to the usual depth at 
which water is found in the vicinity without coming to any 
substance but clay, or when, after passing a bed of sand with¬ 
out procuring water, the workmen come to clay. In both 
cases the water is procured by driving a stake into the bottom 
of the well. In the divisions of Ekwari and Karangja most 
of the wells are of this nature; in the other parts they are 
leas common. Indaras lined with brick or stone are in some 
parts pretty common, although they usually cost 150rs., which 
here is a large sum, equal to the annual expense of a family 
of decent rank. Such a well, however, will last 100 years; 
and most of the petty Zemindars, principal farmers, and 
houses dedicated to religion, have one. 

At the sources of the rivers, on the hills, there are line 
springs of excellent water; but none of them very remarkable. 
Near Bhojpur, at the bottom of the bank of the old channel 
of the Ganges, is a small spring, considered there as a great 
curiosity. In the evening of the 26tli November the tlier- 
mometer, which in the ojwn air had been at T6°, on being 
placed in this spring rose to 82°; but the water is collected 
by a small mound or bank into a shallow ])ou1, which had 
been heated by the sun, so that probably the thermometer 
though placed where the water issued, was raised a degree 
or two above the actual heat of the spring. The same kiud 
of pebbles that are found in the lower part of the channel of 
the Son, as mentioned in the account of Behar, are found in 
it as high up as the junction of the Koyel river; but not in 
greater quantity than between Daudnagar and Arwal. Above 
the mouth of the Koyel, the channel of the Sun contains 
scarcely any pebbles of the diaphanous kind, but some few 
that are quite opaque, and which are of different colours, 
yellow, red, green and black; but these colours iu each piece 
are uniform, nor could I find any specimen of a good quality. 
I have .therefore no doubt that it is the Koyel which facinga 
the pebbles of the Son from the hills, where it rises in the 
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Komgar district; and I think it probable, from the similarity 
of the pebbles found on the Kajmahal hills, that the hills at 
the BouToe of the Koyel will be found volcanic. It must be 
further observed, that the Bame hills which send the Koyel 
to the north to join the Son, send also a river of the same 
name towards the south, and near this Koyel is the only 
diamond mine, of which 1 liave heard in tlie vicinity of Ben¬ 
gal ; and this is probably that alluded to by Bufibn as near 
the town of Soonelpour, situated on the river Gouil. I sus¬ 
pect indeed that the diamond in India is chiefly confined to 
the countries watered by the rivers which fall into the Bay 
of Bengal from the northern parts of the peninsula, although 
there are in Buudel-khund some mines of small importance. 
There is, at any rate, none in either Bengal or Bchar. Pot¬ 
ters clay is abundant, and in general makes strong ware. In 
Dumraong, h' wever, the pots are brittle. In the division of 
Arab there is a red clay called Kabes, which is applied as a 
pigment before the pots are burned, as 1 have described in 
the account of Dirajpur. 

The high abrupt bank of the Ganges, in many parts of 
this district, as well as elsewhere, consists of a schistose clay, 
which has very much the appearance of sandstone, but 
crumbles to pieces with very little force. Although called a 
clay by mineralogists, like many other substances included 
under that name, it possesses very little of the quality by 
which clay is most properly distinguished, and which is the 
forming a ductile paste when mixed with water. The schis¬ 
tose clay contains too much sand to form a paste of this 
nature. It splits into very thin plates of a brown colour, and 
its masses, when dry, have a good deal the appearance of 
the best kind of fi’ec-stone in this district, or to that of Cfaan- 
dalgar (Chunark), which in fact is in some places quarried 
close to the hank of the river. On this account some have 
supposed that the freestone of this district is merely the schis¬ 
tose clay indurated by some unknown process of nature; and 
according to the common received opinion, this may be con¬ 
sidered as confirmed by the horizontal position of the strata 
observed in the sandstone; for there is no doubt that the 
schistose clay is a deposition from the Ganges, as I have ob¬ 
served it in places that have most evidently been formed since 
the survey of the river by Major Rennell. The resemblance 
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between the two substances, however, seems to me but of a 
very general nature, for on a close inspection very material 
differences will be found; and I have before observed, that 
the sandstone of this district seems to be a petrosiiex in a 
certain state of decay, and offen excessively tough, or dilff- 
cuit to break under the hammer, owing probably to its con¬ 
taining a quantity of magnesia, while the schistose clay con¬ 
sists of a sandy mould, slightly conglutinated by mere 
desiccation. I must further remark, that according to a com¬ 
mon received opinion, we might expect to find this schistose 
clay filled with impressions of animal and vegetable bodies, 
08 it has evidently been formed by deposition froib a river 
abounding in both, and it is usually supposed that all strata 
containing such impressions are alluvial, that is, have been 
once suspended in water, from which they have been gradu¬ 
ally deposited intennixed with animal and vegetable matters 
still retaining their various forma or organization. The stra¬ 
tum of horns tone which 1 found on the bank of the Ganges 
in the Bhagalpttr district, and which contained the impres¬ 
sion of a common Indian fern (Polypodium dichotomum), 
joined to this common opinion, induced me to expect that in 
schistose clay I should find a variety of impressions; but in 
the search for such I have bestowed much vain pains, and am 
now convinced that the strata containing impressions do not 
take their origin from a gradual deposition of matter sus¬ 
pended in water, which, under many circumstances indeed, 
would destroy the organization of many of the animal and 
vegetable matters, before the deposition could take place. I 
therefore suppose that such strata owe rather their origin to 
violent commotions, which have overwhelmed the organized 
substances by the mineral matter, that afterwards liecame 
stone; and, as I have before said, the hills of Kajmahal, in 
which the hornstone containing the impressions was found, 
seem to be of volcanic ori^n, and volcanoes are known often 
to throw out mud,* or earthy matter mixed with water, in a 
temperature by no means so high as to destroy animat or 
vegetable organization. 


* As in the Islaad of Tiiaidsd, see Vol. II. of the History of the 
British Colonies.—[Eo. ] 
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Id this district 2,S97 square miles are occu|»ed bj fields, 
plantations, gardens and bouses. Near the Ganges very 
little land ^reg two crops in the year; and after com, in the 
interior a much smaller proportion than in Behar, has pulse 
or other grain sown among the stubble, because less attention 
has been paid to preserve water for the latter part of the 
season; but, wherever the reservoirs are in tolerable repair, 
this kind of cultivation b much practised, and not only die 
pulses called Khesari and Ghana, but wheat and linseed are 
raised in thu manner, and by far the greater part of the 
cotton and Arah:>r bad, although only once cultivated, may 
be considered as giving two crops, one being removed before 
the other has madi such a progress as to load the ground 
with two crops at one time. The proportion of land that 
gives two full crops in the year, both preceded by cultivation, 
may amount to one^twentieth of the whole, including high and 
low; but consists almost entirely of the highest land in the 
district, immediately adjacent to the villages. Except a very 
trifiing quantity of the pulse called Urid, of rape, and of the 
carminative seed called Ajoyan, nothing is sown on fields that 
are not cultivated, and the articles above-mentioned are only 
sown thua on the slimy banks of the Ganges. 

Except on the low banks of the Ganges, rice is everywhere 
the greatest crop, altliougb the neglect of some Zemindars, 
in repairing the reservoirs on the'ir estates, has somewhat 
diminbhed the extent cultivated, and has very much reduced 
the produce of that grain, which among the ftemers of Indb, 
wherever attainable, is always considered as the most sufo- 
stsntial object of attention. On the whole one half of the 
whole district may now he cultivated with rice; but there can 
be no doubt, if proper pains were bestowed on brigation, that 
few countries are better fitted for thb valuable grain; and 
that an extended irrigation would render it fully as pn> 
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TEANSPUINTED rice—SHARABAD. 


ductWe Ri Behsr; altbougfa, from lome drcurnttanee in tlie 
toil, the rice of Shahabad is oerer equal in quality to the 
finer kinds reared in Behar, nor can any be reared, that has 
the^culiarly agreeable smell of the BasmatL This Taluable 
quality seems to entirely depend upon some inexplicable 
quality in the soil, analogous to that, which gives an excellence 
of flavour to the wine of certfun vineyards, that no skill in the 
cultivator can imitate; nor is there any other kind of gr^ 
except rice, which, so far as I know, is liable to similar variai> 
tions of quahty. 

All U>e transplanted rice is rather finer, than what usually 
grows in Bengal. Sukhdas, the finest, is very white, and its 
ameD, although inferior to the Basmati even of Patna, is still 
very agreeable. The land, on which the seedlings are reared, 
is generally manured, and about an half of it is transplanted 
with rice, after the seedlings have been plucked. The re¬ 
mainder lies fallow. The seed is commonly made to sprout, 
before it is sown, and the quEUttity of unprepared seed f Dhu- 
tiya), that is sown here in any crop of rice, is very inconsider¬ 
able. Wheat and barley are often sown together, as in Behar.* 

Here, as well as in Behar, there are reckoned three har¬ 
vests. Aeaping and thrashing are not considered as at all 
disgraceful, and all of high castes, who are not rich, assist in 
the labour. Many people are however hired, and those who 
at other seasons are day labourers, and poor artificers, are 
-allowed in various parts from one bundle in twenty, to one in 
thirty-two, of what they reap; but their bundle is always 
considerably larger than those which the owner of the crop 
receives; and the proportion varies so much, that no ade¬ 
quate notion can be formed of the share which they actually 
Koeive, by knowing the number of bundles which the master 
takes, for every one that the reaper is allowed. By calcu¬ 
lating the most usual allowances in each division, I find, that 
the lowest allowance given to the day labourer for mere reap¬ 
ing is nearly 3f per cent, of the gross produce, while the 
highest allowance amounts about 8| per cent. What is how¬ 
ever called the expense of harvest ia diflerent from this, and 


* The other crops ind thrir relstire importaace are girea at full length 
by Dr. Buduian. but they dlBer very little from his observsdoni ia 
Bdmr.—[Bo.] 




WAGES OF DAY LABOUKERS—SHAHABAD. 


U tihe allowance which ia ^ven to a hired ploughman, whose 
reward during the remainder of the year is not adequate, 
and as a bonus, besides the share usually given to day labour¬ 
ers, he is allowed an addition, and thus a part of the expense 
is thrown on the landlord, the whole of the allowance for 
harvest heiog taken from the heap of grain, before that is 
divided for rent. These additions are made in different 
places under different pretences, named Lorhu, Pangja, Ati 
and Uiidaki, and amount in some parts to very near five 
per cent, of the whole produce, while in others they are less 
than one quarter per cent. When nearly so low, the servant 
receives an allowance for thrashing; where the additions are 
considerable, he thrashes for nothing. The whole expense 
of harvest charged to the landlord varies from very near 11 
per cent, of the gross produce, to a little more than 6 per 
cent. The quantity of grain, said to be reaped by one man 
daily, differed exceedingly, in different parts varying from 
3,445 s. w. or 81^ lbs. to 13,630 s. w. 340 lbs.; and it must be 
observed, that, where the rate of reward is high, the quan¬ 
tity reaped in one day is always small; and vice versa, where 
the reward is small, the quantity reaped is great; although 
the ratio of increase is not always exactly in proportion to 
the rate of allowance; so that this is a very bad mode of re¬ 
warding the labourer. Where the rate is low, he is over¬ 
wrought; and where it is high, he indulges his propensity to 
rest at the expense of his belly. At the rate allowed to a 
servant in the two places, to which the above statements apply, 
the man who cuts 81^ lbs. a day, makes about ff^lbs. j while 
the man who reaps ^9 lbs. has 21 lbs. for his labour; hut 
this is severe. They both reap and cany the grain to the 
thrashing floor; but the man who receives the high rate, and 
makes the low wages, must also thrash the groin, while the 
other receives an allowance for this trouble. 

Taking, as in Behar, the average of the statements given 
at 11 remarkable places, 1 find that the result gives nearly 
7,600 s. w. or 195 lbs. for the quantity of grain daily raqmd 
by one man; for which, if a day labourer, he is allowed rather 
more than 6 (6.177) per cent, and, if a servant, rather less 
than 7^ (7.47) per cent of what he cuts.* 


Dsy labourera are 4S Iba. of fsrinseeans food per diem. 
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IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICVLTtIRB.—SUOAR. 


The whole grain is trodden out by oxen's ieet. The straw 
thus thrashed in the runy and cold seasons remains pretty 
entire, hut that of all the crops which ripen in the parching 
heats of spring, is reduced to smail fragments called fihusa, 
which is considered as the most raluable fodder, and is care- 
fully preserved; while the others are very much neglected. It 
must be observed, that in most places of this district the people 
think, that rice cannot well be preserved but in pits, and 
the crops which are reaped in spring, they say can be pre¬ 
served in no other manner, so that even in the inundated 
lands pits are used, and are formed on the higher spots, where 
the grain may be preserved throughout the year; but near 
the hills, on account of the white ants, pits cannot be used. 
All the grain intended for seed is usually preserved in the 
vessels made of clay f KnthisJ. The most common granaries 
here are composed of a kind of basket made, like tlie bee¬ 
hives usual in Scotland, of a straw rope coiled spirally. These 
granaries contain 500 mans (52 sers of 44 s. w.) weight of 
grain, or 29,300 lbs. The large ones stand in the farm-yard, 
and are covered with a terrace of clay, which turns the rain; 
when small, they are placed in an end of the hut, and are 
very much exposed to danger. 

Implements of Agriculture are nearly the same as in 
Behar. The sugar-mill* is similar to those in Bcliar; but 
the apparatus for inspissating the juice is more imperfect than 
in any district hitherto surveyed. There is only one boiler, 
a shallow iron vessel, which is placed in the open air on three 
or four lumps of clay, so that the fuel may be thrust under its 
bottom. This vessel is filled at once with the juice, which is 
btnled to the proper consistence, while a little ghiu or milk is 
added, and it is scummed, but with very small care. When 
the workman judges the consistence sufficient, the boiler is 
lifted from the fire. When the extract has cooled, it is 
scraped'Out with an iron instrument, and made by the hand 
into five roundish lumps, each weighing about 3 sers (30 s.w.), 
or lbs. and is the nastiest looking stuff that 1 have ever 
seen. In three months a set of works, with seven men and 
four oxen, is supposed to clear four large bigalis of cane 
acres), boiling from three to four times a day. At this 

* There are ten varieties of sngsr cane grown in the Shshsbad dis¬ 
trict.—[E d.] 
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rate tlie total produce of what one set of works clears in a 
year will be 47^6 sers, or 9702 IbB. The expense of machi¬ 
nery, cattle, &c. is nearly the same as in Behar, that is, may 
amount to 14 rs. equal to 664 sers of extract. Each labourer 
receives daily Ij ser of the extract, so that the workmen 
take 787J sers, and the total charge of boiling and squeezing 
the cane amounts to ll61j sers, nearly j of the gross 

produce. 

Assessment. —By far the greater part of the proprietors of 
assessed estates in this district complain, that the assessment is 
too heavy, so as to leave them little or no profit, and in many 
cases to exceed the value of the lands ; and as a proof quote, 
that many estates having been put up to sale, no bidder has 
offered; and, the arrears having been lost to government, 
the lands have been let at a reduced price; and they also 
allege, that the revenue is so high, as leaving nothing to the 
owners, these have been unable to defray the expense of 
keeping the reservoirs in repair; and of course, that the 
country is grow ng daily less able to pay the revenue. Ex¬ 
clusive of the table land this amounts 1,132,677 rs. on an 
extent of 3161 square miles capable of being ploughed, of 
which 672 arc now neglected, and 47 are in fallow, wiiile the 
revenue of Behar and Patna amounts to 1,412,269 rs. on an 
extent of 5051 s(}uare miles, of which 616 are now neglected, 
and 20 are fallow. The revenue on Patna and Behar is at 
the rate of 6/Jjj Calcutta higahs for the rupee, while that of 
Shababad is at the rate of 6^ bigalis for the same. So far 
is in support of the usual clamour; hut the free land in 
Behar and Patna, being about 37i per cent, of the whole, 
and those in Shababad being probably about 11 percent, 
the actual rate of assessment in the former, will be about 
3^ Calcutta bigahs for the rupee, while in the latter it will 
be about 4,^1 higahs. 

[Dr. Buchanan enters at considerble length into the nut- 
nagment of particular estates, hut the accounts are nearly 
similar to those of Behar; the following refers to the Chaa- 
ban’s estate, and will convey a general idea to the reader. 
Ed.] 

In the public records the assessed lands* are divided into 


The measured lands arc 616,105 bigabi and the measured /ree lands 
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S90 lots, now chiefly belonging to new men ; and there are 
besides a good many, who hold lands in perpetuity as vassals 
of these tenants in capita, who arc called Shikmis, and who 
declined to avwl themselves of the offer made by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to free them from vassalage. A very few only of the 
farmers of land will accept of leases; but those who do re¬ 
quire one for each iiulivldual. The rates, however, are sup¬ 
posed to be fixed by custom, and it is thought', that more 
cannot be exacted. The gardens, and high land near vil¬ 
lages that is constantly watered from wells, together with 
sugar-cane and cotton watered in the same manner, are 
usually included under one denomination, Gongyer, which is 
let for a money rent, and pays at from 1 to 1} rs. a small 
bigah, which is at the rate of from 39^ to G9 anas for the 
large bigah usual in this district, or of from 21 to 3G| anas 
for the Calcutta bigah. The outfield, called here Palo, is all 
let by a division of the crop. The expense of harvest trades¬ 
men, Brahmans, and watciimcn, arc deducted from the com¬ 
mon heap, and the remainder is in common actually divided 
in equal shares between tlic farmer and landlord; but the 
former pay the whole allowance of tlie village clerk. This 
officer, the Tahisildar alleged, could only be removed by the 
collector; but the owners of the land pretended, that they 
were only bound to report the change, whenever they judged 
it necessary to make one. A receipt is only given to the 
tenant at the end of the year. About three-fourths of the 
rents are farmed.* 


69,696. The invalid estsblishmcat have alio 36,133 blgabs, and 1,419 
waicbaien have 8,157 bigahs of Ian<I. 

* Oa tome private estates there are leases granted for Ave years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rmB and cdhhoh arts ( hanvfactubea and trofits thirion ; 

COINS, WtianTB and IIKABDREB, AMD COHNEHCB, ETC. IN BHABABAD. 

Fine Arts. —Tfae architects, although formerly numerous, 
have, I understand, entirely disappeared; nor is there any per¬ 
son nov qualified to plan such buildings as were erected by 
the Pathans or Man Singha. Sculpture is on a footing 
equally deplorable, and no one is capable of cutting even 
such wretched imitations of the human form, as were made 
by the Cheros and Siviras; nor is it now attempted to make 
any image except Linggas, in doing which the only merit 
must consist in the want of skill in the artist to imitate na¬ 
ture. There are no painters here dignified with the title 
Musawir; but there are some called Chitera, who resemble 
the Nukkasb of Patna, and paint household furniture, the 
pageants used at the Muhurum, boxes, cards, the walla of 
houses, with figures of animals, tuid the gods, or even paint 
them with plain colours, thus uniting the arts of those who 
daub pictures, and of the Nukkash of Bhagalpur. These 
are as much inferior to the Musawirs as sign pamters are to 
the Royal Academicians; but are very inferior to the sign 
painters of Europe, a black bull or Saracen’s head, by one of 
whom would shame the best artist of India. 

CoMUON Arts. —The soap made is not adequate to supply the 
district; what is used in the Company's factory at Sahar is sent 
from the Behar district; hut the seven soaptnakers seem ade¬ 
quate to supply all other demand. They reside at Shahasram, 
where the number of Muhammedana enables them to procure 
tallow. One boiler makes at each time 50 sers of 80 s. w. 
worth 7 rs. SJ anas. This requires four days, so that this 
quanrity may as at Gaya be made seven times a month, hut 
Ae quantity, admitted to be made here at each boiling, is 
one-quarter more than what was allowed at Gaya, which 
shows the great concealment made by the workmen of Behar. 
The cost is as follows: 

To 20 sm of tallow, 3 rs. 14 sou j to 20 do. of liusetd oil, 2 n, 2 sobs ; 
to 40 do. of impure sodB (Stgi), 1 r. 4 ansi; to 60 do. of quick lime, 
S anal; to fuel, 4 aoas.—Tbc profit, 6 n. 10 aoae. 

Therefore on each boiling being 8^ anas, the workman has 
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SOAP AND PAPER MAKING, AND PROPITS. 


3 n. 11 anu, 6 pioe, a month. The seven houses at this 
rate make 16,600 sers (34,461 lbs,), worth 4007 rs. 14 anas. 
I have no doubt, that the quantity made by the workmen of 
the Behar district is iiilly as great in proportion. 

A considerable quantity of paper is made here. In Sahar, 
opposite to Arwal, 60 beaters belonging to 40 houses were 
acknowledged; and 30 beaters in 00 houses are admitted to 
be in the Baraong division at no great distance south. The 
account given, in I'espect to the quantity made, entirely coin¬ 
cides with that procured at Arwal, that is to say, each beater 
makes annually 100 reams (Gaddis) of paper; but the work¬ 
man here, instead of three qualities, divide it into four, the 
three lower of which are of the values specified at Arwal,* 
while the highest is worth 5rs. a ream. They make four 
bales (Ghani) in the year, each bale containing 25 reams. 

Rrst hslc of the I St quality at 5 rs. per ream, 125 ri.; 3nd. do. at 4 rs. 
do., 100; 3rd. do. at 34 rs. do., 37 rs. 6 anas; 4Cb. do. at 2 rs. do., 62 rs. 
8 auas.—Total, 375 rs. 

Expense attending the above: 

2,600 Mrs (44 a. w.) are shout 2,823 lbs. of old bags, 62rs.,- soda (Saji) 
1,600sera, or 2,106lbs., 40rs.; linie 1,400 sers, or 1,682lbs., 24 ra.; 
flour for paste 7^* sers, or 701 lbs,, Hr*.; cloth for strainers, 6 rs.; 
earthen tubs aud pots, 1 rupee; bamboo baskets, 4 rs.; mats, 2 re.; ropes 
and irrine for package, 2 ra. 8 anas ; fuel for boiling the paste, 16 rs.; 
four men to beat and wash, lODrs ; one inaji occasiuuall r to stir the 
material, 3 rs. j preparing aud applying the paste, 12 rs.; smuutbiog, 
cutting and packing, 10 rs.; working off the sheets done by the master, 
26 rs.; cutting the bugs. I rupee; mould or frames, 4 rs. j putting the 
sheets on the wall to dry. 6 ra.; watching the paper while drying. 4 rs t 
hoTse-Uul hair for separating the sheets from the wall, 12 anas: Profit, 
41 ra. 12 anas. —Total, 375 rs. 

The expenses here are no doubt exaggerated, as will be evi¬ 
dent froiu comparing them with the account given at Arwal, 
and the owner of the beater, besides the 41jrs. has always 
the 05 rs. for forming the sheets, wliilc most «if the allowances 
for preparing and applying the paste, for smootliing, cutting, 
packing and drying, are gained either by him or by the females 
and children of his family. According to this estimate, the 
96 beaters will annually prepare 9,000 reams, worth 33,670rs.; 
but more is allowed to be exported by the traders of this dis¬ 
trict, persons nut at all apt to exaggerate their dealings, and 
the number of beaters is probably at least 100. 


* See Behar, Artt attd Comvttrte. 
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The distillery of spirituous liquors is by no mesjis so 
flourishing as in Behar; yet the people are less itidustrious, 
and by no means more quiet or orderly. The Mauhuya 
flower is ahnost the only sweet distilled, nor is grain ever 
used. The extract of sugar-cane is only used when it is 
cheaper than Mauhuya, which very seldom happens. The 
distillers pretended to have no gain, which owing to their 
being taxed is natural enough. A principal distiller at Arab 
says, that from ^100 sers of flowers he procures 180 sers of 
spirit once distilled. He draws off his still 15 times a day. 

The perfumers (Gandhi) of this district sell the oils men¬ 
tioned in the account of Patna, but two men at Shahasram 
have stills, with which they extract an oil from the resin of 
the Sakuya, or Shorea robutta. 1 neither saw the process, 
nor oil, which is called Choya; but learn, that the powdered 
resin is put by small quantities at a time into the still, and 
that the operation is conducted without the addition of water. 
The oil which is procured must therefore be of.the empyreu- 
matic kind; it is liowever considered as a perfume, and used 
by the poor Muhammedans at marriages and funerals. The 
Hindus of Bengal also use it on some holy days; bufit would 
seem to be rejected by those of Debar, although they bum aa 
incense the substance from which it is extracted. 

The oilmen are poorer than these of Behar, and about y*; 
have too little stock to enable them to purchase the seed, 
and therefore express the oil for hire. Perhaps also, be¬ 
sides the oxen necessary for the mill, have others with which 
they carry grain to market, and trade in that article as well 
as in oil; but very few have more than one mill, there being 
estimated S,8S0 mills to 2,780 houses. All the mills are 
turned by oxen; but the number of cattle is by no means 
adequate to keep the mills going all day, being only estimated 
at 2,975, whereas two oxen at least are required for each mill, 
to keep it going for the greater part of the day. It was 
atated that a mill with one beast squeezes linseed four times 
a day; at each time it takes four sers of 44 s. w. or 4^ Ifas. 
The value of all the seed is 8} anas; the oil procured is four 
aera, worth four anas, and the oil-cake lit sers, worth one 
ana. A man and ox therefore make only 1| ana a day, 
which, allowing for accidents, will not give more tlian 3 rs. a 
month, and from this must be deducted the feeding of the ox. 
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and the repairs of the mill; the former is conuderable, as the 
animal is fed on straw and oil-cake. We may therefore be 
assured that the profit is underrated; but in the whole dis¬ 
trict I procured no account more farourable. 

Near the Ganges some carpenters build boats; but I could 
procure no account of either the number built or of the ex¬ 
pense attending the construction. They are all clinker built, 
with very flat bottom?, after tlie form called Patela, which is 
sharp at both ends, while the boats of the upper part of the 
Ganges have a perpendicular square stem ; and those of the 
Yamuna are throughout nearly of the same breadth, and 
have both bead and stem in shape of a horizontal wedge, the 
rudder being fixed to one corner of the stern. 

Manafaeture of thread, string's, tape, cloth, ^e .—Almost 
the only material used by the weavers here, is cotton; and 
according to the esrimates which 1 received, 28 per cent, of 
what is used, grows in the country. Of all this the seed is 
separated by.the women who spin; but the people who are 
called Ohuniyas, beat a great part before it is fit for spin¬ 
ning; and, this giving employment to many people, some 
Chamars have adopted the profession. The Dhuniyas pur¬ 
chase only what is required for stuffing quilts and mats, and 
sell it when cleaned and beaten. I have endeavoured, by the 
same means as in Behar, to form an estimate of the quantity 
of cotton thread spun, and the result is, that about 159,500 
women are thus employed part of their time, and that the 
annual average produce of each woman's labour is very nearly 
about 8 rs,, the whole value of the thread being in even 
numbers 1,2.50,000 rs. The total value of the raw material, 
including the cost of beating, was on the same authority 
stated to be in even numbers 10,14,000 rs.; so that the 
average annual gain of a spinner amounts only to about 1 i 
rs., while the women of Patna and Behar, who spin only on 
an average 7 rs. 2 anas, 8 pice, have a profit of 8^ rs. Near 
the Son, indeed, where the finer cloth is made, the people 
here acknowledge an almost equal gain, but in most parts 
the cloth is of the coarsest quality, in which case the value 
of the raw material is always proportionally greatest. Besides 
the profit above-mentioned, we must alao allow somewhat for 
the seed, which the woman purchases with the cotton, and 
afterwards sells. The whole value of this may be 14,000 rs.. 
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which will add rather less than two anas to the average pro¬ 
fit of each woman. Where the rates are lowest also, many 
of the women beat the cotton which they spin, which saving 
will raise a little their gain. This estimate seems to me 
liable to no great error, unless the number of people be sup¬ 
posed to have been estimated much too high; for the very 
lowest allowance that can be made for the clothing of such 
numbers, miserably as they are covered, will be 14,18,000 ri., 
and 240,000 rs. worth are allowed to be exported, while the 
imports do not exceed 34,000 rs. The cloth manufactured 
here ought therefore to amount to 16,34,000 rs,, which at the 
rate stated by the weavers would require about 1,300,000 rs. 
worth of thread, and less than 50,000 rs. worth cannot be 
allowed for the other purposes to which thread is applied. 

In this district there are properly no silk weavers; hut 60 
families in Tilotha are called Patoyas, a terra usually given to 
such because they work cotton cloth with Tasar silk borders. 
The cloth is very coarse, and is called Dhuti. A piece con¬ 
taining a pair of Dhutis b 14 cubits long and 13 gerahs 
cubits) wide, and sells usually at 50 anas. It requires < 
sers of cotton thread, worth 9 anas, and ser of Tasar silk, 
worth 6 anas, so that the weaver has 5 anas profit, and a man 
and woman weave and warp seven pieces a month. As in the 
60 houses there are 90 looms, or able-bodied men, aU mar¬ 
ried, we may estimate as follows for one year:— 

5,670 aer> (11,490 lbs.) uf cattou thread st 12 anas, 4,252 n. BansSj 
4721 sers (979 lbs.) of Tasar ulk at 6rs., 2,835 rs. { reward for stock and 
labour, 2,362 rs. 8 anas; 7,560 ^es of cloth, value of manuihetare, 
9,460 rs. 

Each loom, therefore, makes a profit of 36^ rs. a year; hut 
the man and his wife, besides warping and weaving, wind 
monthly 3,000 Tasar cocoons, which coat lOrs., and procure 
3 sers of Tasar silk worth 13 rs. From this we may make 
the following ststem^t:— 

2,160,000 cocoons si Srs. a thoniand, lO.SOOts.) profit of windinf 
2,iro sers of Tasar silk, 2,160rs.) nine of silk wound in this district, 
12,960 rs. I silk required for the manuiactnra here, 2,836 i remsiniog for 
exportation, 10,126 rs. 

The Patoya, therefore, and his wife, make annually by 
wesving 26J rs., and by weaving Tasar 34 rs., 'n all 50j 
rs., which in this district is considered as but a pooir provision 
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for a fomlly, less than 1 r. a laonth for each person, young 
and old, i^nciiig the family to a very scanty aDoHsnce, and 
it if probable thu the Patnyas make at least 60 rs. a year. 
They are said to live better than the common weavers. 

According to the statements which 1 received, there are in 
this district 7,0Sd houses of weavers, who work in cotton 
alone, and who have 7,950 looms. It is admitted that in these 
houses there are more than 7,950 men able to work, but the 
surplus is said to be employed in agriculture. As, however, 
the weavers are a source of revenue to the landlords, 1 think 
it probable that more are employed in their profession than 
has been stated. Seven thousand nine hundred and fii^y 
looms require 457,954 rs. worth of thread, and make 6SS,950 
rs. worth of cloth. Each man, therefore, makes goods to the 
value of a little less than 78t‘f rs., while in Patna and Behar 
the average acknowledged was rather more than 103 rs. 
Here, further, the total profit being 164,996, the annual 
average gain of each weaver will be nearly 30| rs., while in 
fiehar a gmn of 28^ rs. was admitted,* In this employment 
each loom requires the whole labour of a man and bis wife, 
and a boy, girl, or old person, besides cooking, cleaning the 
bouse, bringing water, and beating the rongh grain used in 
(be family, can do no more than warp and wind. We must 
therefore allow that the produce of a loom is able to maintain 
five people, as in such a family there will usually be two per¬ 
sons incapable from infirmity of person to do any work. But 
in this district no one will admit that such a family can be 
maintained on less than 48 rs. a year; so that we must allow 
that the weavers here make more than double of what they 
acknowledged. As 1 have before mentioned the quantity of 
doth that is probably manufactured in this district amounts 
in value to l,6.^4,000rs., and deducting from this 9,150 rs. 
worth of what is Tasar and cotton miaed, we shall have for 
these weavers’ labour cloth to the value of 1,624,550 rs. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the raw material or thread, agreeably to the 
statements given by the weavers, and liable to no suspicion, 
would be about 1,300,000 rs., leaving a profit of 424,550 rs. 
If, therefore, the number of looms be exact, each man would 


* From these two statemeoti it is evident ihst the troth of small pro¬ 
fits caanot be far from an avenge of boUt districts.—[En.] 
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weave rs. worth in the year, and gain rather more than 
53Ts. This is probably more than they actually do; as I 
have said that the nnmber of persons in weaver tribes, who 
are actually employed at the loom, were probably underrated, 
but there can be little doubt that the individual weavers here 
make higher wages than was allowed in Patna; for 1 do not 
think that the exaggeration can be greater than in the pro¬ 
portion of 53 to 48. The looms employed are therefore pro¬ 
bably more than was stated, or in all 8,778, in place of 
7,950. This higher rate of wages is to be attributed to two 
causes. In the first place, provisions are higher, which has 
excited an industry that generally does more than counter¬ 
balance this evil. In the next part, no native merchants have 
established factories to make advances; and the clotb, which 
is purchased by native traders, is very generally bought for 
ready money on market days. On several estates the weavers 
are the porters called upon by the landlorda to assist tra¬ 
vellers, but either the wages made in this manner or the 
time employed can interfere little with the above calculadons. 
The we.Yvers here are less addicted than usual to music and 
singing hymns, which no doubt saves some time, 

Sa/t Manufacture .—In the division of Ramgar, the saline 
wells, mentioned in the account of natural productions, employ 
some people to evaporate the water, and thus to procure the 
kind of culinary salt, called Surya pakka. The wells every rainy 
season arc destroyed by the giving way of the sides. Each 
man therefore commences his operations in Magha (from the 
middle of January to the middle of February) by dtg^ng a 
well, which is done in the middle of a small field diat he hires, 
and that usually may be abont the fifteenth part of %n acre, 
for which he pays a rent at the rate of about 12 rs. an acre;. 
On this is spread out the old earth, which hag been before 
employed, and which is gathered in heaps during the rainy 
season. This earth must be clay of the kinds called Karel 
or Lalki, of which an account has been given among the 
natural producuons; that called l^arki, although very like 
the Lalki, will not answer. The earth thus spread out is 
daily sprinkled with the water drawn from the well, which ia 
usually about 10 or 12 pots, each containing 10 sera or 2IIb8, 
Afrer it has been thus watered for 10 or 12 days, it is put in 
cisterns like those used in preparing nitre, and a bnne ia ex- 
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traded by pouring 'wster through it while in the cistern. 
This brine is then put into an evaporating pan, consisting of 
a quadrangular plot made of brick and plaster, and subdivided 
by ridges 3 or 4 inches high into squares of 3 or 4 feet dia¬ 
meter. These little squares are hlled in the morning with 
brine, and in the evening the inspissated liquid is coUected 
into an earthen pot, being swept into a common gutter, which 
conducts to this vessel. Next morning the whole is put into 
one or two of the small stjuarcs, and in the course of the day 
the water U entirely evaporated by the action of the sun and 
wind. If a strong west wind blows the evaporation is com¬ 
pleted on the first day. The earth that has been used on 
any year for being sprinkled is, if possible, kept two or three 
years in a heap before it is again used. It was said that a 
well gives annually only about S80 sers (10 s, w. a ser), or 
SSfij lbs. of this salt, which sells at 25 sers for the rupee, so 
that a man has only 11 rs. 2 anas, 5 pices, for five months' at¬ 
tendance, for they work from the middle of January until the 
rainy season commences, which is usually about the middle of 
June; and the rent and expense of the pans will reduce their 
gain to 10 rs. at the utmost. They explain this low reward 
by stating that, except when they dig the well, a little time 
morning and evening is only employed, and this docs not in¬ 
terfere much with the operations of harvest, in whicli they are 
all engaged for three months of the time. They are Bindus 
and Malas, who in the rainy season and early part of winter 
are employed as boatmen and in fish mg. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that as usual in this district they concealed a part of 
their gain. Some of them, indeed, alleged that their labour 
produced only IGO sers. The salt U bitter; but is used by 
the poor as a substitute for sea salt. As such, it is an in¬ 
fringement on the revenue resulting from tlie monopoly in that 
article; but it is probably to no great extent. 

In the division of Tilothu there is a small manufacture of 
an impure sulphate of iron, called Kasis, and used in medi¬ 
cine, and by tanners and calico printers. There are in all 
five furnaces now employed, and each has as managers two 
partners, who are bound to merchants of Tilothu by ad¬ 
vances (Asami). These managers hire people to bring tlic 
ore and fuel, and superintend the manufacture. The ore is 
brought down during the three months of Spring, and the 
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supply of each kiln requires the labour of 40 or 50 men, 
whose rude manner of quarrying has been described. It is 
said, that the whole amount given annually to these men for 
each kiln does not exceed 10 rs., in which case the 40 or 50 men 
can only work a short time for each, and probably the same 
men supply all the six kilns. Even at this rate they would 
only gain 60 rs. in three months, and either the quantity of 
ore required must be greater, or they must do other work. 
They are Kharawars, who ret^ the manners of those on 
the table land, but cultivate some wheat and barley round a 
village in the great recess of Kariyaii, and their harvest in¬ 
terferes with the season of mining. For each rupee they 
deliver about 100 sers (80 s. w. a aer) or 205 lbs. of ore. 
This ore is exposed to the open air in a heap, and daily 
watered, until the commencement of the rainy seaaon, when 
it is mixed wit)' old ore, which has before been repeatedly 
lixiviated and exposed to the ur, and the whole is placed 
under a shed ready to be used for forming a brine, an ope¬ 
ration that is con<.tantly going forward. At night a quan¬ 
tity of this ore, fresh or old, that has been exposed to air 
and moisture, is put into a large earthen vessel of water, and, 
after being mixed by stirring, is allowed to stand until morning, 
when the contents are strained through a pot, in the hottcm 
of which is a hole covered by a bit of broken tile. The ore, 
which remains in the strainer, is thrown into a heap, which 
is exposed to the air all the ensuing fair season, and occa¬ 
sionally watered, when it is mixed with some fresh ore as at 
first mentioned, and is then fit again for use. It would never 
appear to be exhausted; that is, the whole by long and re¬ 
peated exposure to the weather, may be converted into Kasis ; 
the new ore being only reqiured to make up the quantity an¬ 
nually thus converted. A cock and spigot to drew off the 
bnne would be a more efiectual, and much leas troublesome 
means of separating the insoluble matter; but is &r beyond 
the workmens’ progress in the arts. The strained solution 
is put into another earthen vessel, and allowed to stand until 
next morning, by which time many impurities have subsided; 
and from these it is separated by taking it gently up with a 
cup. The impurities are collected in a separate heap, which 
after a year's exposure to the sir gives much mure Kasis 
than the ore. The solution, thus imperfectly fteed from im- 
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purities, is tben evaporated to dryness in three earthen 
pots placed on one furnace, which consists of two parallel 
walls of clay, joined above by a covering of the same ma¬ 
terial, in which there are three circular apertures fur the 
pots. The ends are open; one serving to supply fuel, the 
other to give vent to the smoke. The evaporation is con¬ 
ducted chiefly in the two extreme pots; and, as it advances, 
the thickened matter is collected in the central pot, which, 
when full, is removed, and another put in its place. When 
cool, the Kasis is formed into balls of a muddy deliqueacent 
substance, the basis of which is sulphate of iron, but this is 
mixed with alumine, pyrites, and perhaps other impurities. 
The furnaces are in the midst of extensive forests, so that 
the fiiel costs next to nothing; but the waste of labour in 
mining and boiling, and the fuel, were these expenses esti¬ 
mated on the European scale, would render the Kasis as 
dear as silver. The merchants allege, that they give 14 rs. a 
fluw (82 lbs.) to the manufacturers (Asami), and sell it at 
17 rs. to traders, who come from Patna; hut the manufac- 
tnrera acknowledge no such price, and say, that they receive 
only 26 rs. for 4 mam; for in this district no man will con¬ 
fess that he has any gain. The merchants say, that each 
furnace gives 16 mant a year, that is four loads, and the 
merchant probably advances for no more than one load at a 
time, so that for three month’s use of his capital he baa 
21 per cent, or 84 per cent, a year. The manufacturer 
receives 224 re. a year, of which one-half will defray every 
possible expense; so that each man may clear about 62 rs. a 
year; but tbeir style of living seems a good deal higher than 
what this would aflbrd, so that it is probable, that more is 
manufactured; but how much I cannot say. According to 
the merchants, the whole quantity made amounts to 60 mant, 
worth at the-export price 1360 rs.; and the actual quantity 
is probably one-fourth more j yet in the accounts of the ex¬ 
ports and imports, which I was able to procure, it was reduced 
so 15 mans at 9 rs. a man. The soda of thia district is not 
manafaetured, so far at least as I could learn. 

Exports and Imports. —The amount of the exports and 
■nports, as taken from the report of the traders in each 
•Uvision, is of no better authority than the account of Behai; 
the traders, being exceedingly shy, evidently underrate al- 
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most every article. Rice is a great article both of export 
and import. AH the eastern and northern parts inlport this 
grain; the former because the reservoirs have gone to decay, 
or have never been sufficiently numerous, the latter partly 
from the same cause, and partly because the rich inundated 
parts produce no rice. Barley is sent to Benares. The 
pulse called Arabar goes chiefly to Moorshedabad. To¬ 
bacco comes from Chhapra. Refined sugar (Chini), the 
coarse sugar (Shukkur), the molasses, and the treacle from 
the district of Merzapur. The cake extract of sugar-cane U 
imported from Gazipur in Merzapur, and is sent partly to 
Beliya in the same district, but on opposite sides of the 
Ganges, and partly to Patna. The iron imported comes 
from the Ramgar district. Zinc, copper, lead, and tin, frmn 
Patna. 

The exports according to the tables considerably exceed 
the imports, but by no means to an amount adequate to 
repay tlie balance of revenue remitted to government, which 
must annually amount to about 10 lac of rupees. Both im¬ 
ports and exports are no doubt diminished in the tables; 
and perhaps nearly in the same proportion, but the balance 
of trade in favour of the district will be greater than stated, 
owing to the toLil amount of the imports being much smaller 
than that of the exports. Even this, however, would foU 
short of restoring the balance, which is in general of course 
one way or other kept up; and the two sources, from whence 
the deficiency is made up, seem to be money remitted to 
their families by men, who are abroad on service, and what is 
spent by pilgrims and travellers. I think it probable, that 
there are at least 12,000 sepoys belonging to this district, 
and that on an average each man does not send home less 
than 2 rs. a month, which will give 268,000 rs. a year; and 
other persons probably send a sum not much smaller. The 
pilgrims this year, owing to a solar eclipse were much more 
numerous than usual, but in ordinary years 100,000 at least 
pass and repass the whole extent of the district; during 
which, although they beg as much as possible, they must 
spend at least 200,000 rs. The money spent at Dadri on 
the immediate frontier, and of wliich more than a half comes 
from Vagsar, balances at least, what the pilgiims of this 
district spend abroad. 
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Tbe only tnde that can be called external is that from 
'ilothu with the Marhatta country of Ratnapur, in which 
aw silk, a little cloth, salt, and Mantbari goods are exported, 
rhey are paid for chiefly in money. The artificers who re< 
ail goods in the streets or in shops are as follows; 

Soapmsken, 16; malera of lack omamenu, 21 ; makers of glass 
mameDti, 22; makeia of fireworks, 30; preparera of tobacco, 36; 
UtUlera, 37 > coUectors of palm wiue, 33; perfumers, 40; oUmen, 4\ ; 
reparers of curds, 42; coofectiouers, 43, parcliers of grain, 44; grinders 
f wheat, 45; mutton butchers, 47; beef butchers, 48; Kumangars, 51; 
lacksmiths, 64; Kasenu, 67; Tbalberas, 58; Rangdhalnyas, 69; pot- 
tn, 63; cotton cleaners, 67; wearers, 70; tape makers, 73; carpet 
’cavers, ; string knitters, 76 1 salt makers, 78. 

In Ekwari are three brokers or Dalals, employed in pur¬ 
hasing cloth for mercliants. The only proper bankers 
Kotbwais) reside at Arab, and are branches of two iioiises at 
*atna, Baidyonath and Udaya Karnadas, both possessed of un- 
iounded credit; they both discount bills, and give bills for cash, 
.'he kind of hankers called Aratiyas at Gaya and Daudnagur 
1 Bchar, are here also known by this name. One of them is 
opposed to have a capital of four lacs of rupees, and the 
thers to have from SO to 30,000. It is probable that the 
apitals of those at Arab, at least, are much larger, as they 
re said to advance almost the whole revenue, especially 
iangkaf'lal, the chief, who is also the collectors' treasurer. 
Vherever there is a Tahisildar, lie lias an agent, who has an 
ifice for receiving the money, but he also has a shop where 
e lends it. 

The Surrafs here are on the same footing aa in Bebar, but 
1 most placea none have above 100 rs. capital; and it is in 
dohaniya and Tilothu alone, that any one has a decent 
ajutal. In the former, one has 1,000 rs. in the other, one 
laa^times that amount. I have said that many Surrafs deal 
lao in cloth. Those who live by lending money in Btloti are 
ailed Nukudi MahiganB, as in Bchar; but in the other divi- 
ions they are most commonly known by the name Sau or 
!au Mahajan. They are said to have capitals of from 500 
3 S0,000r8., and deal as in Behar, but lendciiiefly to farmers 
3 be repaid in grain. 

The number of weekly markets (Hats or Pethiyas) is stiD 
mailer in proportion to the population than in Behar j yet 
. very great part of the commerce is settled at these assem- 
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Uies. It Is there tluit the Ladu Beparis make moat of their 
sales and purchases; but much less is sold by retail than is 
done at the markets of Bengal. Here the retail trade is 
chiefly carried on in shops, wliich arc often not near market 
places. The number of Gunjes, or marts for exportation 
and importation by water, is also much sinuller, Bindhuliya 
being almost the only one f>f consecjuence, but it ia very 
large. A great part of ibc exj>ort and import trade being 
carried on by oxen loads, tliis also is transacted at the weekly 
markets, and some of these arc called Gunjes, althongli at a 
distance from any river, and although they possess less im¬ 
port and export trade than some which are culled Hato. 
The a]>plicatiuii of the two terms seems to be in a great mea¬ 
sure arbitrary. 

Coins, n-ci}rhts and measures .—Bank notes at Arab are 
nearly as negnciahle as at Patna, and may be considered as 
at par. If you want cash for a note, you will not pay a 
liigher rate of exchange than if you want a note for casli, that 
Ls from J to 1 per cent. Tlie banker will not exchange cither 
way witliuitt profit, and (he notes have not at all entered into 
the common currcticy. Gold has almost totally tlisappcared, 
for the same reasons no douht as in Behar. Cowiies are 
current in exchiinge for copper money, but not where the 
sum amounts to one copper coin, or Paysa. The milled 
copper coinage of the Company is current only at Arab. In 
other places the rude masses of Gerukpur are by far the 
most common; liut there are a few Madliusahi and Sher-' 
Jungy Paysas eijually rude; the latter was probably coined 
in the time of biter-shah. The imaginary monies here are 
the some as in Patna. 

The weights vary in almost every town, both in the number 
of sicca weight contained in each ser, and in the number of 
sers containctl in each man. The most common ser ia 44 b. w. 
or should be nearly lbs. avoidupots. No ser is larger 

than 88 sicca weight, just double of the former. The number 
of sers contained in the wjan varies from 40 to 52. The weights 
are all made of rough stones, and they were lately examined 
and sealed by orders of Mr. Lock then acting magistrate; 
but Mr. Turner, the next acting magistrate, is said to have 
prohibited the practice, and people have since been allowed 
to make new weights, which have not been examined. It is 
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generally admitted that the sealing prevented many frauds; 
but the scales are on the same defective plan that is usual in 
India, and leave more room for slight of hand than the 
weights. Nothing is sold by measure except liquids, and the 
measures are formed of vessels fitted to contain a certain 
weight of the liquor for which they are intended. A.s they 
are seldom, if ever, washed, they would not at any rate answer 
for selling different liquors. 

In every Mauza, as in Behar, there is an established 
weigher, but none of these can weigh at once more than the 
eighth of a man. There was in the collector’s office no stand¬ 
ard for the land measure ; but the Tahisildars of Shahasram 
and Chayanpur bad poles, which they called three Sekun- 
deri-guz long, and these everywhere in this district are the 
twentieth part of the bigah allowed in public accompts. At 
Shahasram the pole of the Tahisildar measured 8 feet 
inches, while the Sekunderi-guz of the Kazi, also an official 
standard, was 2 feet 9J inches, so that the pole should be 
8 feet 4^ inches. According to the former, the bigah should 
be 27,170 square feet, according to the latter it should be 
28,057. I was, however, assured that little or no attention 
was paid to these standards, and that the owners of the land 
used their own arm as a standard, reckoning the pole 5^ cu- 
bita, which, if they measure fair, will be nearly 8 feet 8 inches. 
This I have considered as the proper bigah, and it contains 
a smalt fraction more than 27,224 square feet. On lands ex¬ 
empted from assessment larger bigahs have been introduced, 
in order, no doubt, to be of use should a measurement take 
place ; but there can be little doubt that all these lands were 
granted by the Toral mat bigah, which was formerly in use 
iu the revenue accompts; and 100.of these are only equal to 
60 of the present standard. The whole of Pergunah Cha- 
jranpur is let to the farmer by a small bigah, containing 11,025 
square feet. 

The measurers, in using the pole, follow the method adopted 
in Puraniya. Their skill in geometry may be estimated by 
the nature of the rule called Surya Manda), or circumference 
of the sun, which they apply to all figures, rectilinear or 
curvilinear, that approach a circular form. They measure 
round the field in poles, each containing one-twentieth of a 
lugab; the extent is divided by two; the half b divided into 
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two portions, in the proportion of two snd three; the two 
portions are multiplied into each other; and the product is 
divideil hy 20, which gives the extent in bigahs. 

The cloth measures are on the same footing as in Bebar. 
The Company’s guz in this district is usually reckoned 
17J Gerahs or 45 inches in length, but there can be no 
doubt, that it is of the same length with that in Patna, aa it 
depends on the same factory, which shows how carelessly the 
natives calculate in such matters, there being a diiTerence of 
one-eighth part between the two computationa. 

Conveyance of Goons.—This district is still less favoured 
with water carriage than Behar, and the number of boats in 
proportion is ]>erhaps smaller, nor arc any kept for the ac¬ 
commodation of the great in travelling. Those used for the 
conveyance of goods are of the same kinds as at Patna. 
From Bindhuliya to Benares, a distance of only about J40 
miles, the merchants usually pay 12 rs. for the 100 »MiAf 
(88 s. w. the scr) measured burthen. The weight being one- 
tenth more than that at Patna, the hire is only one-tenth less 
than what is usually paid at that city for going to Calcutta; 
but most of the boats belong to other places, and are only 
procurable, either by sending to a distance for them, or by 
waiting until the arrival of some one which has no cargo pre¬ 
pared for her return. The dshing and ferry-boats are no 
better than those of Patna, and a few canoes are used for 
both purposes. 

The Son is the only torrent, of which advantage has been 
taken to form floats, each containing about 14,000 bamboos. 
It is, when the river is at the lowest, from February to May 
both inclusive, that these are used. In the rainy season the 
river rises and falls so suddenly, and often rushes with such 
tremendous force, that it is not navigable, espedally in 
floats. During the rainy season, indeed, commerce is in a 
great measure at a stand. Owing to the badness of the 
roads, oxen cannot at that season bring goods to tbe nver 
aide; and as the Ganges is at all seasons navigable, it is not 
here usual to form large depots in tbe dry season, to be ex¬ 
ported, when tbe rains commence. 

Two great roads pass tbe whole breadth of the disbrict, 
but neither is of much advantage to commerce. One .of them 
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is the military road from Calcutta to Benares, and is kept 
up, as reasonable, by the public. Loaded oxen, and even 
carts could pass during tbe rainy season, except immediately 
after great falls, when many torrents become impracticable; 
but, except by a few travellers, it is very seldom used at that 
season, because all the cross roads are then impassable ; and, 
unless depots were formed on its sides during the fair season, 
nothing could be procured to transmit in the rainy. Be¬ 
sides, were it much frequented in the rainy season, it would 
he soon impassable, as it contains no hard material, .md is 
merely a line marked by two ditches, from which a little 
earth ia occasionally thrown to fill up ruts, or hollows made 
by tbe rain. Even in the best weather the numbers of car¬ 
riages, that pass any road near towns in England, would 
render it useless in a week ; but carts are here very seldom 
used for the conveyance of goods by the merchant; nor is 
their advantage yet so fully understood, as in many places 
formerly surveyed. Such are however the only roads that 
can be made in the country ; and where it is exempt from 
inuudarion, as is the case here, the expense either of making 
or repairing should be trifling, were it conducted by the 
owners of the land, with the economy usual in their under¬ 
takings. 

The other road along the old bank of the Ganges is also 
a military road from Danapur to Vagsur, and is kept up by 
a tax of 1 per cent, additional levied on tlie whole land that 
is assessed. Some objections, in point of justice, may be 
raised against this measure: 1st, being chiefly intended as a 
military road, and of little or no use to commerce, running 
parallel to a navigable river, its expense should be defrayed 
from the general revenue of the country. Sdly. Those near 
it no doubt, if inclined, might take advantage of its use, and 
they certainly avail themselves of it to a certain degree. 
These may therefore with some justice be taxed ; but why a 
man at Shahasram or Chayanpur should pay for the support 
of a road at Arab and Bojpur, more than for one at Calcutta 
or Madras, cannot be explained. 3dly. The persons who 
oi}ght to he most able to bear the tax, and who enjoy equally 
all the benefits of tbe road, that is, those who possess landed 
estatea exempted from taxes, pay nothing towards the road. 
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4thly. The road is very indifferently suited even for military 
purposes, as it is not practicable in the rainy season, and it 
not carried through between any two great stations. 

From Danapur to the boundary of tliis district, I know, 
is not at all kept up in the same manner; and towards Be¬ 
nares the collector of this district goes no further with his re¬ 
pairs (liiin (he boundary of the Merzapur district; but, 
wbetbiT the magistrate of tliat jurisdiction keeps the re¬ 
mainder in repair, I do not know. As this is the only public 
road of coinniuni<’ation in the district except the great mili¬ 
tary road, I have no doubt that the labour of the convicts 
should be applied to the purpose of its repair; and, if fairly 
exacted, is fully ade()UBte to keep it in good order, the bridges 
excepted, and these might be kept up by the tax of one per 
cent, on the estates in its vicinity. At present the labour of 
tile convicts i., wasted as in Behar. If thb plan should be 
adopted, tiiC one per cent, levied on the owners of land in 
the other parts of the district might be applied to two croas 
road.s, wbicb would be of u.sc to almost every landholder. 
One would go from Arab to Shahasram by Karangju, and 
the other to Chayanpur from Binduliya through Jagadispiir. 
At present the crtiss roads, that is those of chief utility to 
the people of the district, arc perhaps still worse than those 
of Behar. 

Wheel carriages even on the two great roads are very 
little employed, except by travellers of some rank, and that 
chiefly for their own conveyance; but sometimes also for 
their baggage. Horses are not employed for the carriage of 
goods, hut at the inns a few ponies for riding may be hired. 
Asses and mules are not employed to carry anything, but 
the linen, fuel, and soda, used by the washermen, to whom 
these animals entirely belong. Almost the only conveyance 
procurable for hire in the interior, or even close to the 
Ganges, consists of oxen, that carry back loads. These are 
as numerous and good as in Behar. 

Porters are only used to carry the baggage of travellers, 
and both weavers and shoemakers are generally held bound 
to do this, whenever required by their landlord, who on this 
account exempts them from ground rent for their huts. It 
is only through the intervention of the landlords, that Eu¬ 
ropean travellers can be supplied, and they still consider 

2n 
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themselvea bound, or at least seldom refuse to supply all 
officers European- or native, who are travelling on public 
business. The ferry-boats are in general very bad, and on 
the same footing with those in Behar- 
Harder Singha a Kaiastha, and proprietor of a landed 
estate near Arab, keeps a Sadabrata, and gives one day's 
food to whatever stranger applies. The Raja of Bhojpur 
does the same at Dumraong; but it is done in the name of 
Siva Prasad his brother. The reason of this seems to be, 
partly that the brother is fond of the employment, which the 
superintendence gives; and partly economy. If given in the 
Raja’s own name, many insolent mendicants would insist on 
being kept for four or five days ; but they would be consi- 
sidered as unreasonable, were they to insist on this indulgence 
from a younger brother. The Dewan or steward of the 
Raja gives also one day's food to all who apply either at a 
house in Vaysar, or at one in the Karangja division, but out 
of modesty he does not call these houses Sadabratas (con¬ 
stant vows) but Thaku Varis (the Lord's houses). A reli¬ 
gious mendicant, of the order of Ramawats, at Vi pur, in the 
Biloti division, gives food to all strangers that apply. Farther, 
Abdul Nasur, the owner of a landed estate in Karangja, 
gives I ser of rice to whatever traveller chouses ; Bibi Asmut 
of Shahasram, a Muhammedan lady, gives J ser of grain to 
all Hindus, and feeds all Muslems; and Lala Kajrup a 
Kaiastha, and Kananga Lala a merchant, both of the same 
place, give ^ scr of grain to all coiners. 

The accommodation which travellers can hire is on the 
same foo^ng aa in Behar, only some of the Bcniyas, where 
there are no inns, will give quarters to strangers. On the 
two great roads are some inns, although often at too great 
distances for regular stages. At Jehanabad one of brick and 
stone remains, which is said to have been built by Slier Shah, 
and is still Inhabitable, although where any part has fallen 
it is only rebuilt with clay.* 

END OF shauabad. 


* Dr. Baelunan concladea his survey of each district ia tMs abrupt 
ID saner.—[E d.] 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, 

(CONNECTED WITH THE SURVEY.) 


Estimate nf the number of houses in the district of Patna city and 
ZDn Rchar founOecl on the report of the native officers and otlier 
intelligent persons. 


Division or 
Thnnah. 

Gentry. 

Traders. 

Artificers. 

Plottgh- 

locn* 

Total. 

P.itna city 

23000 

6000 

13000 

11000 

520110 

1‘liatuiiii . 

9730 

040 

2598 

14152 

27420 

Noiilmtpur 

4I()S 

4 89 

809 

8433 

13839 

liiikipur-Juyw.ar 

7H4.5 

1162 

2431 

9163 

20601 

Eherput 

115!i 

264 

891 

6924 

9234 


4SH3S 

7855 

19729 

49672 

123094 

Gnyjt 

15000 

3746 

9011 

72000 

98757 

Nawaria . 

1b400 

1442 

3678 

60600 

74120 

Sheykhpurah . 

12695 

1414 

3665 

22851 

40625 

Dniiyupur 

6084 

748 

1154 

16350 

34336 

Bar . 

10170 

719 

1395 

14842 

27126 

Behar 

19035 

3352 

10563 

69795 

102745 

IJelsa 

30480 

3342 

4278 

83820 

121920 

Ilolasgdnj 

1009.5 

937 

2428 

29612 

43072 

Jahanabud 

13891 

1089 

3542 

30870 

49392 

Daudnagar 

13008 

1949 

6138 

30894 

51969 

Arwal 

.5718 

503 

1.378 

22872 

30471 

Vikram . 

12955 

400 

2191 

25910 

41456 


167531 

I864I 

49421 

470416 

706009 

Total 

213369 

26496 

69150 

520068 

829103 


a 




General St»mistical Table of the Diitricta pf Patna CUy and Zila Behai. 


































Proportion of inuudated knd in tlie IKatricti of PktBt eity and Zila Bebar 
inat is cohered during th« whole nuny eei»on> and that » only ooea- 
•ionally corered. 


Dirtaiun. 

K 

V 

s g 

1 li 

o St 

S h- 
■5v 9 
a 

a 

V a 

Mp 
*o c 

2 ® . 
•s:§ 

W.S IS 

*C p 5! 

QS<£ 

s ® i 

ill 

SJiil 

o S t« 
s- '"5 
!|3 

B . 

S c 

«S o 

H 

M a 

II 

U 

Pktoa ritjr 

2 

3 

few 

16 

Phaluha . , . 1 

9 

50 

49 

37 

Noubutpur 

1 

.. 


106 

Bftkjpiir-Jaywar 

4 

5 

6 

73 

Sberpur . 

7 

2 

14 

21 


23 

60 

69 

251 

Gaya 

20 



948 

NaWada • « 

12 



941 

Shfkhpunh 

4 

3 

6 

585 

Duriyspur 

7 

1.35 

13 

45 

Bar 

5 

98 

M 

52 

Behar 

4 



313 

Helsa 

22 

67 

22 

246 

llotoagUnj a e 

4 



300 

Jahanahad 

2 


34 

240 

Daudnu^ar 

3 


, . 

324 

Arwal 

S 

. . 


253 

Vtkraro . 

7 



221 


98 

303 

86 

4466 

Total 

121 

363 

155 

4719 


Number nf pilgrima who received licentea to worahip at Gaya from 1797 
tn IBll, May to April in each year. Number of licenaea iaauedfor ctah. 
{179«), 17.5^ ; (1799). 21,593; (IStW). 14.371; (1801), 22,276; (1802). 
18,591; (1903), 23,003; (1804), 13,976 ; (1805^,22,119; (1806), 19,646; 
(1807),32,010; (1808),21,994; Cl809),26,632; (1810),26.663; (1811), 
30,355. Total 310,785. I'l.e foregoing were iodwendent of exempliona 
granted by Goremment which amounted to 20,/07, making a t<M of 
331,492 who bathed in the Ganges during 14 yean as an act of reUgioua 
purification. 







EfttlmftU of the Population of th^ DlBtricta of Patna City and ZUa Behar, and or some of the cauaea by which it is afiected. 
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E 5 tim«te of the proportion of different classes of society that are employed in agricolture in the districts of Patna city and Zila Behar. 
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ContiouAtion gf the fore^ing tabU- 
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Estimate of tbe manner in 'a’hich the people of Patna City and Zi)a Behar are covered by day and night. 
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Contmu»t)on of th« foregomg table. 
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Ezport$ and ImporU of the district of Fstna City and Zila Behar. 


Articles of Commerce. 


Patna City, 

Total of Patna City and lU 
tbe other Diitrida, 

Exports. 

Importa. 


Importa. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupea. 

Rupees 

IQDOO 

182300 

74S00 

184300 

49000 

305000 

221000 

307300 

1391TI1I 

34000 

222900 

38200 


2900 

1800 

3800 


42300 

280 

42900 

_ 

700 

_ 

700 

1B320C 

470000 

207950 

495700 

ISOOO 

44000 

24400 

47600 

20001) 

91000 

28850 

98850 

tZ2D00 

80700 

267DD 

81400 

2iK)0 

300 

2900 

500 

_ 

2000 

_ 

2000 

— 

70 

— 

70 


Gieoo 

17300 

66800 

fi530€ 

106000 

93450 

112100 


80 


60 

38300 

102000 

54400 

182600 

24!i«0 

21800 

38950 

21800 

100 

B300 

100 

8328 

2100 

4700 

2100 

4900 

16€0 

69700 

1950 

70790 

23900 

47100 

47450 

47100 

34100 

42300 

43100 

42300 

400 

37200 

1900 

37200 

800 

77300 

9100 

78850 


23900 

goo 

24400 

2m 

6B:i00 

2725 

58300 

2300 

193900 

8850 

195100 


125000 


125000 

_ 

9500 

2280 

10000 

3200 

120000 

3700 

124000 

71GDO 

184260 

60480 

207780 


10000 


10000 

_ 

143700 

— 

18D180 

^ 260000 

337300 

260000 

356500 

S39100 

1297000 

852380 

1394200. 

94B00 

128000 

101050 

127600 

E9700 

64250 

79915 

71300- 


3800 


4430 

48000 

28300 

84000 

26300 

6600 

16600 

6600 

165000 

200 

400 

200 

400 

2SD00 

1002J0 

28000 

106525 

3200 

16500 

3250 

17450 


182900 

— 

2382/8 

hooo 

20000 

sooo 

20500 


14000 

92000 

14000 

S492S8 

294366 

549288 

294366 


41860 

1000 

53500 


Rice in the hu&k 
Klee cleaned by boiling 
Rice cleaned without boiling] 
Kodo 
Maniya 
Kauni 
Wheat 
Earley 
^aizc 
Janera 
Bajra 
China 
Sama 

Jaokento or mixture of 
barley and pease 
Etit ... 

Ehetjnash. 

Ar&har * 

Peiue 

Bbringgj . 

Mung 

iMil or Ma&bkalai 

Khf'sarj 

Masur 

Kuithi 

Rape and muntard seed 
Sped of Sisaiiiuin or Til 
Poppy seed 

j.iiiiecd and Mustard 
Kbcinus . < 

Oil ... ■ 

Ghiu or boiled butter 
Milk . « 

Salambi Salt 

Coast salt or Kaiktch and 
Baj)hK . > 

Bcogtl salt or Pangga 
Sugar 

Extract of Sugarcane 
Treacle or Chhoya , 
Sukltur or coarse sugar 
Bhura a kind of sugar 
Honey 
Betlenuts . 

Cocoanuto and shdla 
Tobacco . » . ♦ 

Hempbuds or Gangja 
Indigo 

Opium • 

Mahuya flowers 










ConUaution of tbe 6)i^n( table. 



Patne Citj. 

Total of IVna City and all 
tbe ocher Pictricta. 

Aitieli* ol Commoce. 






Bzporte. 

ImpoTti. 

Eeports. 

Inporte. 

Ttmwne .... 

Rnpeee. 

Rupees. 

Rupee.. 

Rupees. 

15600 

31250 

16500 

43845 

Giagar .... 

900 

5600 

900 

6300 

Betlelcaf, 

— 

13000 

1300 

14525 

Saflomr .... 

2000 

3000 

2000 

3000 

Jin wede.... 

1600 

— 

16200 

40- 

Puirtgoode 

74600 

163000 

74610 

I7o7oo 

Wu MUl candles 

27000 

40900 

307.50 

44550 

Catechu or Kath • * 

45000 

55000 

45000 

55550 

Glm mn 

— 



100 

Imc , , , , . 

4000 

4700 

4000 

10125 

Gulal .... 

7000 

—P 

7oon 

_ 

Gold .... 


10000 


lOOOO 

Copper , . . • 

36250 

56400 

36250 

56400 

Zinc or Juatab • < • 

52000 

109250 

62000 

109250 

Hu orJUoggi . 

24000 

44600 

240Cfl 

45000 

lead .... 

37900 

50500 

37i)00 

50500 

JroL ..... 

10500 

16900 

16600 

48975 

Eoiopeui bon end Ffaolad. 

100 

800 

100 

800 

Bindalolie or Hutebedabed 1 
bon . . . . j 


750 

— 

750 

Brew end bell metel mieto 

10000 

32000 

17700 

41425 

Iron wim 


1000 


1000 

Belaoe benp of Codiorne. 

3000 

9200 

3000 

12050 

Back doth end nipee . 

<00 

3500 

800 

4925 

KiMAlri San or becap ofl 
Crotolaria . . J 

900 

4600 

900 

4670 

CoiMoo wool 

5000 

130000 

5000 

133000 

Cottoo Kith the eeed 


— 

9550 


Cotton tbreed . 

1500 

2000 

3400 

33900 

Cotton doth 

200000 

25000 

545000 

38500 

Diaper or Table doth 

— 

— 

175000 

— 

Cocoon» or Tasargvti 

Baoiua cloth Tuv and 1 

— 


124000 

60500 

600 

cotton miied . . J 

wen. 

“ 

Pure ailk cloth , . 

3500 

10000 

3500 

10550 

Baweillt .... 
Ideldehi miera end otheil 


2000 


2150 

ckitii d ailk and cotton ^ 
mixed ’ ' * J 

12OD0 

30000 

12000 

45800 

Cotton end wsollai eut-1 
niEtjli - J 

19000 

2000 

22000 

2000 

CUnti .... 

121500 

15000 

123500 

15400 

Khernpaolotb . 

2000 

5000 

2000 

5000 

Blenk^ .... 

2000 

500 

7800 

2850 

G<dd end eilnr tkiead \ 
orlace . J 

15000 

— 

15000 

650 

BbeU .... 

4000 

150(0 

4000 

15500 

BoAine end eeaencea . 

' 3100 

5300 

4000 

5950 

LeaGieta begs end Ibicete 


1000 

25 

1000 

Bhoea .... 

100000 

... 

100500 

200 

Miukiti goods . . 

47200 

61100 

47200 

61435 










Coatinsttion of tbe raregoiog table. 


Artfcicfl uf Catnmerve. 


Fitna City. 


ImpbitH. Ktpnrta. 


Total of Patna City and all 
Uie other Diatncta. 


Imports. 


Expoita. 


“■}! 


Papers . • . ! 

VrOftden Turpiture . , ; 

Timber of anJlj 

Sisau, kc. . « . J 1 

SmaJlpoiiK, beams, piftiiki,' 
and bamboos > 

Fire vi'Ood . 

CharcoaJ . 

Bamboo bankers 
N&l Sap and Kii^ iiata 
RattaLS 

iUfda or Nal ♦ 

RfeiU uid RTtns 
Sabc* lutl Muj . 

Sac ieave^ for platoa 
t>himH 

Vcniso .1 and ^ame 
I • 

Sviiie 

sheep and Goatu 
KuffaJjek . 

Oxen and cow«. 
iA'&tbei ol i. and buT-1 
falocit a • J 

i .une 

Btune warea . , 

Snda Sajji and Rchc matti 
Khan aalt 
Fowls 

Singing birda 
Rad lead . 

Vegetables tor faGng 
Saltpetre « 

Fre^ fruit « 

Hoi semsonin^. 

Dried fruita • 

Ivory 

Broad cloth 
Tush • • 

Chaungri and Huak * 

Total 


R-upeea, 

3000 

500 




moo 


2500 

3050 


3H00 

3000 

1700 

4550 

.500 

oooo 

2500 

5000 


3259558 


Rupees. 
28.’) 0 
3000 
24350 

LG500 

60000 

5000 

4000 

500 

900 

400 

5100 

100 

1900 

7000 

500 

5000 

600 


32000 

3000 

6750 

,5700 

200 

11200 

3200 

6200 

8850 

5200 

5D0 

12000 

4000 

lOOOO 


Rupees. 

1125 

3000 


500 


6510546 


1600 


650 I 


4000 

2500 

3650 


3800 

3250 

12600 

1700 

4550 

500 

6000 

2600 

5000 


4599966 


Rupees. 

6550 

3025 

34250 

36050 

81700 

6000 

2050 

4000 

1500 

900 

6900 

6790 

100 

1900 

400 

8500 

800 

6500 

500 

40700 

3000 

32900 

2450 

8800 

5700 

1500 

200 

20825 

3200 

10500 

6850 

5200 

500 

12000 

4000 

10000 


7145006 
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The proportion of Inandatei J^and in the Disttid pf SheJutbad that it covered tfurnif 
the vhole mmy jegton, tn ordinary yean ii mYajwruif^y eorered, and that u 
exempt from bemf; flooded except in extraortiinary yeare, 

ConnUntljr under wnter; or mere bnrrcn cbuineJs 136 squtre miles; Regularly 
inundated Uiroughout the rainy season 165 ; ]jahle only to occasionaJ floods but 
every year covered for some days at kut 227 ; Land which in some* yean is liable 
to be flooded for two or three days 126 j Entirely ereroi^t from inundation 3423. 


Ettimate of the proportion of dij^ereni chiws of eociety are employed i» agru 
culturr tn the Distnrt of .SAaAqliffd. 

Ashraf who do not farm 7ii67 families; Ashraf who haw farms but do not work 
; Ashinf who have farms, and work with their own hajid, but do not plough 
31077, A^hra^ who hold the plough 36531; Tradera CHakalira) who have farms f>l2; 
Traders (hakalics) who have not farms 703R ; Artificers (l^uniyai) who live eU' 
tircly by their own prufc%.sinn 16826 ; Artificers (l^niyas) who have farms, but 
do not work them by their own hand^ few ; Artificers [Paunlyas) who occasionally 
cultivate land, cither forthemadves or for hire Cf^53; Karcndagan who plough 
their own farms Wilt'll ; Karcndagan who take service as ploughmen 33726; Ka¬ 
ren Jugaii wiia RjT day lalxiurcrs 4540; Total families 21,7322. 


Eit'mole of the popnlntton of tku Dintrirt of Shahabadt aftd of j<hn« of the cubses ty 
u'hick it tK everted. 

SerU —Muhammedans 276.340 families; l-lindus 1321180; Tidal 1419520; Rm~ 
ployreents —tJcntry53;899; Traders 4H6fi(>; Artificers J97G12; Ploughmen 638349 ; 
f/<"4f//y—t’roportinii of those who have adopted inoculation 520562'; Proportion of 
tho<;i who arc anhuallv supposed to have fevers 37L7J3 : Number of persuus who 
have the leprosy called K^r 3130; Number of persona who have the disease called 
CbarkaC30; Number of p<rrsoiiawho have the disease called Pilpau 6; Number 
of pcruotiH who have the disease colled Gheg 17 ; Numlx*! of persona who have the 
diaca&i' called Kor^ndu. 30 j ; Number cf marriageable girls remauung sjngle at 15 
years of age 1700. 


An eafimufo of ike propor/ion of families m the ifarioas parts of the Dittrict of 
Shohahad that consist of certain nutabers of pervrns^ tpith the various rates ^f ex¬ 
pense at tuc/i famities fiw. 

Kamilli'S of 10(1 to 3D0 persons spending monthly from 1000 to 2000 Rupees 3; 
Do. of 50 to KID persijns spending monthly from 500 to 700 Rupees 6; Do. of 30 
to 60 persons spending monthly from 30 to 200 Rupees 236; Du. of 2L tu 30 per¬ 
sona spending monthly from 30 to 100 Rupees 197 ; Do. of 11 to 20 |>crsoDS 
spending muuMjly from 8 to 50 Rupees 1.3788j Do. of 7 to 10 persons spending 
monthly from 5 to 40 Rupees 45326; Do. of 6 persons spending monthly from 4 
tn 20 Rupees 56656; Do. ot' 5 persons spending monthly from 3 to 15 Rupees 
69115 * Do. of 4 persons spending monthly from 2 to 10 Rupees 23786; Do. of 3 
persons spending monthly from to 6 Rupees 8410; Total 217525. 


Rrtifruiff of the manner in nthieh the people of Shahahad are lodged. 

Families that arc pertly or in whole accommodated in houses built of stone or 
brick 2l7; In m^d walled bouses of two stories cov<ired with tiles 2420; In mud 
walled houses of two storieB covered with thatch 2275 ; In mud walled huts co¬ 
vered with tiles 14219; In mud walled huts thatched with grata 165026; In mud 
walled huta thatched with stubble, sugar, cane leaves, or rushes 11993 ; In huts 
with walls of hurdles and covered with thatch 1200; In huta Tike bee hives 175; 
Total 217525. 



Siliinote the manner in vhich the pfopk of Skahabad are covered day and 

night. 

Womeo wbo in the cold season ^enenlly dress in silk and in the hot season in 
fine noslm, few ; Women who on high occasions dress in Maldchi elgths mixed of 
Bilk and cotton, and in common use cloth of tasar and cotton mixed or coarse 
muslin, Botnetimes bleached or dyed, more often neither 10437 ; Women who in 
full dritB use bleached or dyed hnen or cloth of tassr and cotton mixed, and on 
ordinary occasions use unbleached coane linen 28^100; Women who on ail occa¬ 
sions wear coarse unbleached linen, but their wrapper is of full breadth 32fjf>0; 
Women who use only a narrow wrapper of unbleached cotton ]4Sb3d ; Men who 
in full dress use shawls or silk and woollen cloth, and in common bleached 
linen 357 ; Men who always use bleached linen, but have no shawls silk nor broad¬ 
cloth 29805 Men who only use bleached linen in full dress 32133 ; Men who use 
unbleached cotton cloth alone, but the cloth is of a full size 74300 ; Men who use 
unbleached cotton 'cloth alone, but the cloth is very stnall, and is called Lan{r^iti 
andBho^ya 80918; Families the heads of which sleep on the l>est kind of bed¬ 
steads (Pal^g) 121; Families the heads of which sleep on worse bedslcad'i (Ciiar- 
payi) with turned feet 27184; Familiea the heads of which 8leei> on very coarse 
wooden bedsteads (Khatiya) U1&42; Families which m the coM sessor slc^p on 
blankets or sutrunjis, and in summer on mats, few; Families which in summer 
alecp on coarse mats made of reeds, grass, straw or khsjur or paltoiru l<'avc4, and 
in winter on straw 78898; Families that anoint themselves once nr twice a week 
61535; Families that use oil for unction only on great occasions 15499U ; Famihes 
that use essences on great occasions 1000. 


An ettimate q/* the tnanner m whiek the people c/ Shahabad arefed^ 

Families that cat meat daily 75 ; Families that eat meat from 2 to 10 times a 
month 19931; Familtes Chat sacrifice on great occasions only 145688; Faniiiics 
that cannot afford meat on any occasion or that reject its u^e 45853 ; Families that 
have as much fish as they please, average perhaps from L2l) to 150 tunes a year 215 ; 
Families that have fish daily in the cheap season alone, and in the dear season 
procure it only some times, perhaps in ail from 00 to 120 days in the yeaj 41518 ; 
Familiea that have only what fish they can catch thrmscIvcB, or at li^ast purchase 
on high occasions only 136617 : Families that reji'Ct fiab 39175 ; Kamilicsthat can 
use Ghiu whenever they please 17900; Families that use milk daily 59441; Fami- 
bet that use milk in the cheap season oflen, and in the dear season on high occa- 
Biona 75530; Families that use milk on holidays 825,54; FamUies that seldom 
procure milk, few; Families that use sugar or sweet-meats when they jdeasc 11597; 
Familiet that use sugar or sweet-meats one or two times m the week 51947 ; Fa- 
milica that procure them on holidays 154881; Families that une daily pulse for 
curry J6U896; Families that use pulse for curry frequently 56529; Families that 
use culti'^ed vegetables daily 8919; Families that use cultivated wpctahles oflen 
66143 2 Families that use cultivated vegetables seldom 142463 ; FaiknliL S that can 
afford to purchase foreign spjccrics sometimes or always 106764, Families thst 
procure oil in abundance 3887 ; Those that bavc a moderate allowance of oil 323M0; 
Tbooe that procure oil scantily 95223 ; FamilieB that procure oil only occasionally 
or in very small quantities 86035 ; Families that have salt in abundance 6247; 
Families that procure a stinted allowance of salt 47773 ; Families that procure a 
scanty allowance of salt 113464; Families that procure salt in very'small quan¬ 
tities 50041; FamilieB which use rice two times daily, with wheaten cakes occa¬ 
sionally as a variety 58158; Families which use rice in harvest two times, in other 
Beasons wheat or other coarse grains 18073; Familiea which once a day use boUed 
lice, and once wheaten cakes 89028; Families which use in general wheat, or 
other coarse gravu, and procure rice on some occasions only 5i78!; Faindies 
which for a part ^ the year use Mshuya or other substitutes for grain 485; Fami¬ 
lies which use two or three currica d^ly or frequently 8919; Familiea wldch use 
two or three curries five or six times a month 06930; Families which use only one 
curry a day, except on great occasions 151676. 



tatimnte af the to vAirA tAr people ofShahabad inJuige in ranrat 
$vf>sfanre9. 

Men Vfhe 9Jt Addicted to palm wine 46rr70 i Men who trt addicted to diatjUed 
liquors 91W5; Men who iw opium 790; Men who smoke Ganfga 5507; Men 
who uae Siddhi or bhan^ 8790 ; Men who use Chama, few; Men who smoke pre¬ 
pared tobacco in abundance 1^4895 ; Men who canoot smoke abundance of any 
kind of tnbarco or who rqcct its usc9264U; Women who smoke prepared to¬ 
bacco, few; Men who chew tobacco 146399 ; 'Women wbo chew tobacco 149070; 
Men who use smifT 7440 ; Men and women who have bctlc in abundance 34364 ; 
Men and women who are stinted in betlc 91133 : Men and women who seldom 
prucunr 1)etle 92028. 


jfn estimatt of the manner in u'AicA ihr people of Shahabad ore mpplied toithfuei 
and tight, 

Firr-wood 4l>6r>) families; Bushes and reeds, few ; Straw, huska and the stems of 
vsrhitfc crops, few; CotvJung aometimes mixed with busks 166875 ; Mustard seed 
oil ; Linseed oil usually mixed with that of Poppy seed 112250 * Sesamum 
011 265; La'=:turojl or that of the llicinva 23670; OU of SsOLower or Carthamua 
9705 ; Poppy M-ed oil 9273; Koranda oii expressed from the seed of the Bassia 
17 1^ , Oil cl cotton sei'd 534.'> ; Families which hum a lamp all night 1305 ; Fa¬ 
milies whi'^h h'lTD a lamp to midnight 1H5L2 : Families which burn a lamp three 
hours 3(135, I amiiies which burn a lamp from d to li hours 69432; Families 
w'hidt burn u JMUp when ilicy take supper 123938; Families which bum torches 
ot 4traw at supper 


A*} e^mate eapUi^nine the eTfenf uf In^rury in atfmdance and ctmi'ryaiire in fAc 
datrtd of Shafutbfid, 

h'l'.nihiToftamcrli'pJiantB 16; C'sinclslS; Saresa or other large horses525; Ponies 
of the kind cnllwl 1’atu?. 3906; Hath or fcjur-whcplcd carnages drawn by oxen 14 ; 
Csrnagi?''^ with tW' wbei'U drawn by one horse and called Ekka 21 ; MajhoU and 
Rnharu tW' w" deu rsrribfiifb drawn hy oxen 43; Palanquins 896; Male free do> 
mcsli': ff'vimb* 2820; Fi-rnale free dt>mi-sfic servants 265 ; Poor women who bring 
water In wi oJUiy families 7100; Men ■7iavcs entirely domestic 720; Men slaves 
pirtly cinjjii'yi'd m agrieultun,: 8D0; Mco slaves employed entirely in agriculture 
3765 


iiT ikr stair / rrfuivihim in the district of Shahabad. 

Men Anm for lAe ttir of the pen. 

Men p lo i^t es writers lK)rn in the division 7045; Employed !n the district 
2314 ; Emplovt-d abiusdlK'6; Nut employed 3G50 ; Stranyers entpLoyed here as 
wTiteris 116, SCraiiyv rs wnitiiig fur employment 25. ^fir'll bom for the pr^ffessim 
of arms —Men l>elongiii|; to the district employed in the regular army 46BD; Em¬ 
ployed iu I he police or revcmic 2695; Employed abroad u) K he police or revenue 
2651 ; Not employed 44276 ; Straiu^crs employed in the police or revenue 320 ^ 
Strungera waiting for employment 


List of the Hindu oeademteians in the district of Shahabad, 

Grammar, law, and L.ogcnd 10 1 Du. do. do. 8; Grammar 12 ; Do. 15; Do. and 
Medicine iO ; Do. and Legend 15 ; Do. Law and Magic 12 ; Grammar 2D; Do. 
Metaphystea and Law 10; (inurimar and Poetry hunian 10 ; Astrology 10; Gram¬ 
mar 16 f Do., Metaphysics, Uw, Legend, sad Poetiy hnmsn 20 ; Grammar 15; 
Do. and poetry human 10; Grammar and Law 10; Gramixisr, Law, and Legend 12; 
Astrology 4; Mcdidne 6; Grammar, l.aw, and Legend 4 ; Grammar and Law 5; 
Grammar 2; Do. 4 ; Do., Law, and Legend 4; Do. Do. Do. 5 : Total 250. 
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Ztplaining the manner m the culiitaiftl Imde q/ the Dittrkl <tfShahabad 
are employed. 

Number of hou»e9 333(0; Fruit trees lij()0000 ^ BambogsdO; Kitchen gsnicQs 
3830; VegeUblrs in the fields 1130 s Broadcast sathi or srrha, summer rices, by 
itself 160300 ^ Do. Do. Do. followed by Uasur 6210 ; Do. Do. Do. followed by Muur 
mixed with Linseed 3630; Do. do. do. followed by pease I54S0; Do. do. do, fob 
lowed by But or Cbaru 12840; Do. do. do. followed by But mixed with Linseed 
1>960 i Do. do. do. followed by Barley 12GNO; Do. do. do. followed by Barley mixed 
with But 1350; Do. do. do. followed by'Wheat 8080; Do. do. do. followed by 
Tort 70O; Do. do. do. followed by Linseed 100; Do. do. do. followed by China 900; 
Do. do. do. followed by Rerhiya Cotton 330; Do. do. do. followed hy Rarhiya 
Cotton mixed with Mxsur430; Do. do. do. foJlow'Cd by Rarhiya Cotton mixed 
with pease 900 ■, Do. do. do. folbiwcd by Rarhiya Cotton mixed with pease and 
Tori 700; Do. do. do. followed by Rarhiya Cotton mixed witli Tun 360; Do. do. 
do. followed by Poppy mixed with SafSower 200; Broadcast winter nec by Itself 
881400; Do. do. followed by Khesari sown arming the stubble 166200; Do. do. 
followed by Kesari mixed with iJii^eed sown arnoii" tbe stubble 6.6500; Do. do. 
followed by But sown among the stuhbic 23300; Do. do.' followed by Wheat sown 
among the stubble 1300; Do. do. followed by Linseed sown among the siuhhle 
6000; Do. do. followed by China 100; IVaiisplanted winter rice by itself 342440; 
Transplanted winter hcc followed b; Khesari bown among the stubble 94().'n; Do, 
do, followed by Kbesari mixed with Ijixsccd sown among the stubble 49400 i Do, 
dn. followed by But sown among the stubble 8960 , Do. do. followed by Wheat 
sown among the stubble 500; Do. do. followed by Linseed sown among the stubble 
li&60; Spring ricc or Bora 450; Tangoi by itself 4090: Tangni followed by pme 
3960; Do. followed by Barley 7740 ; Do. followed by 'Wheat 4280 ; Do. fulluwud 
by Tori 1200; Do. followed by Sarso 1670; Do. foUoved by Rarhiya Cotton L60; 

mixed with Arahar3600; Do mixed with Cotton (Baresn) 700; Do. mixed 
with Cotton, Baresa, and Arahar 70 ; Do. followed by Poppy mixed with SafHower 
I4l7; Broadcast Majuya mixed with Arahar 1900; Do. do. mixed W'lth Baresa 
Cotton 100; Do. do. followed by Rarhiya Cotton mixed with Tori 100; Trans¬ 
planted Maruya hy itself 0200 : Do. do. followed by peosp 3300 ; Do. do. followed 
by China 00; Do. do. followed by Barley 9050; Do, do. followed by Wheat 6100 ; 
Do. do. followed by Sarao 1030; Do. do. followed by Carrots ID; Do do. followed 
by Vegetables 3D: Do. do, followed by Rarhiya Cotton 260; Do. do. fullowed by 
Poppy idIxbcI with Safflower 1466 ; Kodo Bhadai by itself 8070; Do. do. fullowed 
by pease SOO; Do. do. followed by But 2520; Do. do. followed by But mixed with 
Linseed 60; Do. do. followed by Linseed 40 ; Do. du. mixed with Arahar 16830; 
Do. do. mixed with Arahar and Fbtuya or Kagnijun 400 ; Kodo by Itaelf 40860; 
Do. mixed with Arahar 9H250; Do. mixed with Arahar and Patuya93D0; Do, 
mixed with Arahar and Til 8350; Sawang by itself GfiOD; Do. followed by Maaur 
750; Do. followed hy pease 1760; Do. followcii by But 19UO; Do. followed by But 
mixed with Linseed 400; Do. mixed with Arahar 5200; Do. mixed with Arahar 
and Urid 1200; Do, mixed with Urid 100 ; Du. followed by Barley 11.60Do, fuU 
lowed by "Wheat 3300; Do. followed by Tori 300; Do. followed by Linseed 400; 
Maize by itself 6830; Do. fullowed by ]K:asc 7600; ]lo, followed by Barley 12986; 
Do. followed by Wheat 14010; Do, folluwed hy Wheat mixed withSarso 16; Do. 
followed by Sarso 1870; Do. followed hy China 40; Do. followed by Rarhiya 
Colton 400; Do. foUoii^ by Tobacco 80; Do. followed by Puppy mixed with 
Bafflower 1765; Do. mixed with Arahar 326.^0; Do. mixed with Arahar and Ba* 
reca Cotton 276; Do, mixed with Barest Cottun and RJcinus 400; Jancra (Masu- 
riya) by itself 152DO; Do, mixed with Kodo 75 ; Do. mixed with Arahar 60; Do, 
mixed with Arahar and Hiciaus 60; Do. mixed with Urid 400; Do. mixed with 
Urid and Til 460; Do. mixed with Mung 200 ; Do. mixed with Mot hi and Til 1000: 
Bdjra by itself 100; Do. mixed with Motbi 1700; Do. mixed with Urid 850; Do. 
mixed with TU 460 ; Gudali by itaelf 50; China 30C ; Do. Hathiya by itself 320; 
Do. do. mixed with But 600; Do. do. mixed with Rayhi or Lahi 500; Do. do, 
mixed with Safflower 100; Do. do. mixed with Ridnus40; Wheat by itaelf 367260; 
Do. mixed with But (Gochana) 61100; Do. mixed with Barley (Guju) 800; Do. 
mixed with Sarao 9490; Do. mixed with Lahi or Rayi 6000; Do. mixed with Lin¬ 
seed 6450; Bariey by itaelf 238410; Do. mixed with pease (JaokBiao} 13460; Do. 




iiiiscd with But {J^obcrnt} 5^1700; Do. mited with Sarso fiSO; Do. mixed with 
; Tdiikur hy itacif ^0200 ; Do. mixed wltb Unaeed 8S300; Do. mixed 
will] Linacod nnci 2.^0; Encase (Sugiyal hy themaclvn 120100} Do. (Kabdi) 
hy theniselvpR aocliOOi Do. (Dabli) by Ihemselvc* ,**0B00; Do. (Knbah) mixed 
will] Sarsu tOO; Khrsari by Itself 30; Anhar by itself 2300; Do. mixed vrith 
Koltb] Do. noxed with tirid 3050; Do. mixed with Mothi 4100; Do. mixed 

w]th Til ion, lind Bhxdai hy itself J)IO0 : Ur>d Agbani by itself 37.50; Und sown 
i» the mud withiMit nilture HOO; Kulthi Uy itself 54425 ; Mothi by iUelf 13550; 
Mimg hy itscM’ ;ilKr>; But hy itself 271400 ; Do. mixed with Lahi or Rayi 12500; 
Do. toixeci with Liiisc^ 103(150; Do. mixed with Linseed ond SafRower 500; Tori 
hv iist'l! 223HO, Ssrso hv it&cif 11000; Itayi sown in the mud without culture 
tM)0{}; Jjiiscrd hy itailf 7000 ; Til Bhadai hy itself 730; Til Aghani hy itaelf .540; 
’rnhacco hy lU/>5; Do. luixcd with Murai.>l5; fieDe leaf 24; Sugarcane 
Mnngfi Ri^O; Do. Bariikha .5RO; Do. Reongra f>20: Do. Sarotiya 70(1; Do. bho« 
niTi;;«a ^<50, Do. Kewa jO ; Do. BhUrU 300; Cotton (Baresa) by itself 40; Do. 
do mixed with Drill 40 ; Do. (Karhiya) by itself 4905; Do. d<>. mixed with Maaur 
4390 : Do ill), mixed with pi'aM' .5000 ; Do do mixed with pease and Sarao 7H50; 
Do. do. mixed with Sarw JoO ; Do. di>. mixr<l with Sarso aud SafRower 100; In.. 
i[ii;u hy Itself PJiQgimiyn Bawng ; Du. do. Ashariya Bawog 1 year 12200; Do. 
du. do do. 2 years I l7tJO; Dn. do. do. do. I year 1350: Do. do. do. do. 2 yetra 
plant and seed I'KiO; liidiRO by itself Kartika Bawog 200; Do. do. do. do. 1 year 
50; Do ilu. iln (iu. 2 >enn> 50 , Pofrpy by itself Do. mixed with Safflower 
7rrli5; SnlTlowcr hy 00 : Carrnta by themselves 410: Do, followed hy Omcma 
33: Potatoes uy themselvea 225; Shukurkund 520; Oruona 230 ; Gwbcd2; 
Ajinnn hnw^ti in the mud without culture 500 ; Saungph by itself 25 ; Jin try itself 
‘ilfO r Du. mixi'd with Ajnyau 205 ; Do. mixed with Dhaniya 253; Do. mixed with 
Man^ri'la 20; Rirmiia (haghrengr) 910; Do. (Chanaki) 935 ; Seedling Land by 
itieir 40651; Total 4102500. 


OVMrrjl Mstjvrt of iht^ ujIuk ami prndun* of land* ointpisd bj/ f{xrmprtit*honiltiva1e 
mth the %n fA? Ih^trift ofShaha^. 

Fruit trees value nf fruit in Rupees SSOOOf^; Barnborm value cut Annually ia 
Rii|iees 1250; t'egetables, &c. in gardens and fi^ds value in Rupees 410011; 
Qjiits— Nir'/'’^CJuant]ty in Mans 7356347; Value in Rupers 4709362; Quantity 
remAinlnp '^r eutisumptiuii after deducting seed 677609.5, CAzndi, TTnz^i, Soznong', 
Aiorki, Bnyct and Jenara ‘Quantity in Mans LIC9436; Value in 
U|]|h:cs 52h2>^.'i; Quantity rrmainingfor eemsumption after deducting 943959. 
iVhfat amf Bn.^Quantity in Mans .12fi9325 ; Value in Rupees 2647742 ; Quan¬ 
tity Tcmaimnf! for conaiiinptmn aflcr deducting aced 2a2823«, /»«he—Quantity 
ill Mans 4480742: Value in Rupm 2707708; Quantity remaining for consump¬ 
tion iflrr ricihiclmg seed 3119693.5. Saritf, Tori, ArfiAi, JAnocfit TU, Peppv 
.Srpj^cJt/'rT 3 iy</ notf Rinniiji-^uBntity in Mans 3(15497; Value in Ruppi’S 347513 ; 
Quantity rem^nm 11" for consumption after deducting seed 352.576. Sugarctne-^ 
Quantity in Mans of extract 42217 ; Value in Rupees 62E35. Plxkts roa max- 
iNc TiiiiXiVo AKi> aopR— pntuifa —Quantity in Mans 1136 ; Value m Rupees 1907, 
Cotton—QnMhty of Mans 6746H; Value in Rupees 2379L9. Plants eoa awoaiNO 
hvn lea/—Value in Rupees 3600; Tohatco —Quantity of Mans 

50.*^7; Value in Rupees 9765. Opium—Quantity of Mans 1201; Value in Rupees 
8323 L Plants t'Ksn fok nvimi—/ndigtf—Value in Rupees 66474. .Jezii-^uan- 
tity 111 Mans 1125; Value in Rupeea 3814. SjfHoton- /E/wvr—Quantity in Mans 
779; Value in Rupees 4.544. MtnieiKi— Mm^oia —Quantity in Mans 6; Value 
in Ruults 2(1; Q'liiitity remaining fur consumption after dediietiog seed S. Total 
value of each Thanah os follows—Arab 1493299; Ihloti 895341; Dumraotig 
1341U2U; KVwari 1067223; Karsmgja 963124 ; Banong 11601(31; Shahasrsun 
76B525; TiJothu 298970; ivTobamya 1562290; Ramgar 1274200; SaDgydt9531S9; 
Table laud 2(J6311 ; Grand ToUl Rupeea 12U06417. 
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Eifimafe t>f the Lire Stock m the OUtricl of Stuihahai. 

Cows lielonging; lot be high casts i 574 f,o- Cnws belonging to tradesmen 1070^^0 1 
Cowa belonging to farmers 129870; Bulls reserved for bleeding 3240 j Bulla 
■wrought ID the filougb, iKlonging almost entirely to the h^L casts 15400; Oxen 
\ised in wheel carriages employed only for conveying passengers 2 M ; Do. uas>d m 
carts employed sometmu’S fc^r carrying passengers and sornetimea for carrying 
2f.l; Do. iiset! fur euTTynig back loads bcloDging to tradirs 7^50 ; Do. used 
tioUi in the plough and fur carrying loads or to dmw carta UO'iO ; Do. used in 
tnichinery , Do. used iti Ihe plough alone belonging to the high casta 2Pfi690; 
Do. used in flir plough alon<' belonging to tradesmen 2H105; Do. used in the 
plough aJone l>elfm'.;ipgio mere farmer* 2jflK.*>ri; RiilTaloea used in the plough 245; 
Mdk Butfjiloe*' D-M'(i . Oont* grown remrdca indpo ; Sheep cj^llcd Garar breeding 
feinales 2;,V>U , Satur I'-tid 27(,Q'), Av-cs UHr.; Total vahii: fi.'t4iai2. Coyen m 
Diimraon^ ai‘Ci«'li:.\ to the rati" hiiween rnaica and females in BiloD 66n00; Do, 
Ml Karungja aoroM- i^ to ihj. |^^(i Kkwan ; Doi iTi Tilothu according to 
the rate in Kkwan :tV 2 iiO, Total cows ui those ihrwi divisions 1W300 ; Total 
value lu do , Uown to bo added to those stated in llic Ulile B2bC0 ; Value 

ill Ku|>ooa 


EittOMic offiie tif fr'vt jn the Otfirn-I of Hkahobrnl p<n i fof the high cvtcn, 

tiw/er*,ri^/n'i.i ' .ri.,/ pZ-'i'fs/iiJi/vj, nn.l i f the jnv}m!ian of the plonght held by 
thar r'tf'ftff* * mnt <•/ iU'U futmlti-.t, wr hy hred sercantx or xiart'S, 

Kent pnid In bj''|. "nsi...—.\inh iH.ffl, Bilnti dU-fsd; Dumraong 29-64; Zltwui 
du r*l , K.i;jiftgi4 _■>-/. I . Isii'uoiig 9'2-fi I, SliahuBrain; Tilothu 22-64; Mo- 
Knuya 32- »1, ftnnijiu , Sangyor 4(i f»4. Kent paid by merelianta or ahop- 
kii pi'i'i-miUvi, attitKi t.ii4 ; Hiloti4 64 I Uumnong2-64; £k'wan4-54; 

Karnripy:! ; Ttanumi; 4-64 , ShalisMain 6-04 -, Tilothu .A-f4 ; Mohaniya b-M ; 
Ruj'i^iu k I'l, .SAhcyoi 2 04. Kent psurl hy ]>]oughmen or karindagan—Arab 12- 
1.1; liunti 2CM'4 , D ii. iU‘iig3J-0l, Kkwun 1; Kaning]H llT-M j Baraung 
2^->il ; Stuhosrain 22*01, TilolUit Ii7-M . Mohamya 20-64; Kamgar 22-04; 
Saiii;yfii 22-61 I'ionghs held hy iJiTMins who rent land and have stock—Arab 
•lB*ffl, Uilo^ 0-1 Duiiiiaotig 4t^-r.l. Kkwiin 4il-(>4i hLuraiigfo. S*l-&1; Bara- 
ong4l-C4: Shuhnsram-l«-i4 , Ttintbu 4i^-f4 ; Mnliamya 44-61, Ram gar 40-64 , 
Satu^yot x4-f>1. TU>ui;h.s held hv ser^’inls or blaves—-^I'ah 16-61, Bildti 32-64 ; 
liunuauiiL. j^i04, bkauri Karnn^^i 10-64; Baraong 21^-04; Shahasram 

If.-ii-l» Tiluthu 16-0},. M.iiiftniVtt 2ti-f 1 . lUmgtr 24-fpl. Sangyot 411-64. Pm- 
|MittKHi of rent fanned—Arab Ihlnli 04-04; DuniiaODg 48*04; Ekwari 

1.0.64, karuiigja *'i 6 - 0 |^ Baraoin; 1 - 61 ; Shatiasrxm, few; Mohaniya fifi 64 ; 
Kaiii^i 4X-64 ; Saiigvol ,66.64. i^nipnition of rent ccdlectCd tiy atewarda—Arab 
16-61. Uumriuing Ifi 01, Ivkwand-Od; Karangja ft-04; Raraong 63-0.4 ; Sha- 
hAvram Ol-M ; Tilothu 04-01, Mohamya H-OI; Ramgar 10.64 ; Sangyut 8-04, 
IVopoTlHiu uf rent pahl m money—Arab IH.64 ; Riloti 52-04 ; Dumraong 40-64 ; 
KLwan H.f4 ; Kaiaiigja 10-04; Ihifauiig 2-64 ; Shalta*rain 8*61: Tildrthu d.f4; 
Mohianva 16-01; llaTuciir K.fi4; Snngynl M.61. Proportiun of rent arising from 
adivisionofcTops—Amti 16 04: Pilot! 12-04; Duinraong 24-61, Kkwari S6-6J; 
Karnngjft 48-61; Baraung fp2*04 ; Slialiasrnm 5C-61 Tilothu 56-61; Mohaniya 
4H-f4; Ramgar h6'S4; Sangynt 60-04. 


An fMmateof the number of eotUenUmiyfld for eark ptaugh in fht diferent dmsiont 
' of the Shahfiiifni Did ml. 

Number of uloiigh* wnuight by 4 oKrti in Arab 42-OJ ; Number of higaha cul¬ 
tivated hv I liluiigh III do. 33. Do. do hv 4 oten in fliloti 4H-0t -. Do higahe 
cultivated by I plough m do. 30 to 38- Do. do. by 4 oxen m Dummong 48-64; 
do bieahs mUivated hv I plough in do. 30 to 38. Do. do. by 4 oxen in Ekwari 
6C-G4« do. bigtths etiltirati'd by I plough in do. 29. Do. do. by 4 oien in Karanja 
64 • do of bigahs cultivated hv I plough m do. 29. Do. do. by 4 oxen m Ba- 
raon-' 52-64 do. of bigaha cultivated by 1 plough in do. 30. Do. do. by 4 oxen 



in Sbtbasram 62^64 \ do. of bigthft cultivaied hj \ plough in do. 19. Do. do. hj 
4 oxen in Tilotbg 44^64 ; do. biguhs cuitivsted by 1 plough in dn. 1^. Do. do. by 
4 oxen in Mohuniyn 52'M ; do. bigahe cultivated by I plough in do. ^0. Do. do. 
by 4 oxen in it&mgur fi2.M i do. bigabs cultivated by I plough in do. 30. Do. do. 
by 4 oien in Sangyot 5B'64 ^ do. bigabi cultivated by 1 plough in do. 30. Number 
of ploughs iffrougbt by 3 oxeo in Dumrtong 12-C4 i Number of bigabs cultivated 
by 1 plough in do. 29. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Ek«aii» fevr; do. big^s cultivated 
by I plough in do. 19. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Karaniga 24.C4; do. bigaba culti¬ 
vated by 1 plough in do. 19. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Baraong 4-M; do. bigahs cul¬ 
tivated by I plough in do. 23. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Sb^aaratn 2 64; do. bigahs 
cultivated 1)y 1 plough in do. 14. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Tilothu 9.64; do. bigaha 
cultivated I plough in do. 17. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Mohaniya d.C4; do. bi- 
gabi cultivated by 1 plough in do. 23. Du. do. by 3 oxen in Ramgar 1-64; do. 
kngaha cultivated by 1 plough in do. 23. Do. do. by 3 oxen in Sangyot 4-64; do. 
bigaba cultivated by 1 plough in do. 23. Plougba wrought by 2 oxen in Arab 
22-64; do. bigaha cultivated by I plough in do. 19. Do. do by 2 oxen in Biloti 
16*64; do. bigaha cultivated by 1 plough in do. 19. Do. do. by 2 oxen in Dum- 
raong 4.64; do. bigaha cultivated by 1 plough in do. 19. Do. da by 2 oxen in 
Ekwari 6.64 ; do. bigaha cultivated 1 plough in do. 14. Do. do. by 2 oxen in 
Karangja 2-64 ; do. bigaha cultivated by 1 plough in do. 14. Do. do. by 2 oxen 
in Baraong 13.64; do. bigaba cultivated by 1 plough in do. lo. Dc. do. by 2 o\en 
in Shahaartm. few. Do. do. by 2 oxen in Tiinthu 12-64; do. bigaha cultivated by 
I plough in do. U4. Do. do. by 2 oxen In Mohanlya 4-64 ; do. bigaha cultivated 
by 1 plough in do. 15. Do. do. by 2 oxen in Ramgar 1‘64 ; do higahs cultivated 
by 1 plough in do. 15. Do. do. by 2 oxen m Sangyot 2-64; do. bigabs cultivated 
by 1 plough in do. 15. 


An ettitnate ike farttteri ii;Ao pay rMf frent their vttm ttock, of thote 
6orrt>ir rai^ fnonej^ for the purpose, of those who tfske adiianc<ta for procure 
at the crop season are atlr fo discharge fAcsr engagenents, and of th^ wAc ore 
yearly vnertanng fAeir d!a5/a. 

Farmera who pay theit rent from th^r own atock‘*ATah 4-64; Biloti 16-64; 
Diimraong 4-64: Ekwari 1-64 ; Karungja 6-64 ; Bamong 2-64 ; Shaba^ram 3-64; 
Tilothu 3.64; Mphaniya 12-64; Ramgar 6-64; Sangyot 24-64. Farmen who 
borrow ready money to pay their rent—Arab 44-r4: Biloti 24-64; Dumraong 
20-64; FJewari 7-64; Karaogja 40-64; Baraong 24 64 ; Shahasram 16-64; 
Tilothu 16^64 ; Mohaniya 20-64 ; Ramgar 16-64; SangyoL.3n-64. Karmen who 
take advances on their crop to enable them to pay their Amh 16-64; Biloti 
24-64; Dumraong32-64; Ekwari 56-64 ; Karangja IG-G4; Baraong38-61; Sha- 
batram 40-64 ; Tilothu 40-64; Mohaniya 32 64; Ramgar 40-M ; Sangyot4.64. 
Farmera who are atidually inerei&ing iheir debta—Arab, frw; Dumraong 8-64; 
Ekwari^few; Karangja, few; Baraong, few; Shmhaaram, fi;w; Tilothu, few; Mo¬ 
haniya* few; Ramgar^ few; Sangyot, few. Farmen who take advances from 
th«r landlord to assist in cultivation—Arab 200; Biloti 2-64 ; Dumraotig, fpw; 
Binong4-64; Shabasram 16-64 ; Tilothu 8-64 ; Mohaniya 4-64 ; R mgar 40-64; 
Suigyot 32-64. 


Estimate of the number and Atndi of Artists in the District of Shahabad. 

1. Paictera, houses 23: 2. Miraun, sets I; 3. Baia or dancing girla, seta 24; 
4. Natuyas37; 5. Kalawaugts 10; 6. Kathiki32; 7. Tasawalu* sets 1; 8. Bv 
jawalaa, toen .3146; 9. Diphalia 103; 10. Pawangriyas 63; IL.HijarAaU; 12. 
Baxigura 0; 13- Waahermeu 1240; 14. Shawl washermen 2; 15. Soap makers 10; 
16. Torch ajul platter makers 2J7 ; 17. Taylora 367; 18. Rarliers 2212; 19. Haux* 
kuah 1; 20. Red lead makers 9; 21. Makere of lack omaiDenta 33; 22. Makers 
of glass ornaments 249 1 23. Makers of onvaments called Tikli U ; 24. Mails 190; 
25. Domra 249; 26. Basgaphor 7 ; 27. Tarkiharaa 2; 38. Mat makers 86; 39. 
Paper makerv 60: SO. Makers of 8re-works 23; 3 L Cbamar or shoemakers 3050; 
32* Makers of leather biga 4 ; .U. Saddle makm 6: 34. Makers of stdtile clotJis 
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24 : 35. Maher? of tube? for Mnokln^ tobacco 3 ; 36. Bozkuih 03 ; 37. nistillera 
»f apiritvjouB liquors 113 ; 3S. Paals who collect palm juice 340 ; 39. Shops for 
retuling palm wine 17 j 40. Gandhi 2 ; 41. Oilmen, houaea 37BI); Do. miUa 2880; 
42. Pfcjwrprji of milk anrt hotter 2590; 43. Confectioner (Haiwai^) 5H8 ; 44. 
Oriin parchere 1345; 45. Flour ^ndera 120; 46. Nanwaii or bakers 8; 47. 
CHik or mutton butchers 57 ^ 46. Beef butchers 41 ; 49. Comb loakcrs 1.5 ; 50. 
Turners 19 j 5J. KamanKuts 7 i 52. Carpenters 727 ; 53. Carpenlcri and Mack- 
smith 1245; .54 Blacksmiths 895; 55. Horae sboers 21 ; 56, Cutim 21 ; 57. 
COppemmitha called Kaaerasdl; 58. Do. called Thitbera 63; 50. Workers in 
tin 37 ; 60. Gold snd BllTer-amiths 840; 61. Sondhoyas 2 : 62. Stone cutters 71; 
6.1. Potters 910 ; 04. Brick makers 5; 65. Hncklayera 57 ; 66, Lime burners 12 ; 
67. Cotton l^eaters 608 ; 68. Dyers 119; 69. Weavers of cloth of Tasar silk and 
Cotton miaed, houses 60 ; IjOodis 90; 70. Cotton weavers, houses 7025 ; Looma 
7950 ; 71. Women who flower cloth 20; 72. Cbmts makers 3 ; 73. Cotton tape 
weavers 2; 74. Carpet weavers 30; 75, Blanket weavers 530 : 76. Patwars 131 ; 
77. Boilers fnr making nitre 75 ; 78. Makers of Surja pakka asit 70; 79. Fur¬ 
naces for preparing kasis 6, 


af iitf EjjiorU end ImporU tff the Shahabad Diftnrf. 

Ric-e in the husk, Exports Rupees 21363 ; Imports Rupees $021. RlcC Cleaned by 
hoitinff, U72, Impc)rl35340. Bjce cleaned without boiling, Export 117180; 

Import Wheat, Kx|]ort 232210; Import 979. Barley, Export 13906. JsokeTaOj 
Kxpnrt 363. .4ra1iar, Export 7699 ; Import 160. Mung, Export 160. Grid, Ex¬ 
port 1800 : Import I OfK>. Khesari, (^[[ron 5063; Import 1036. Maiur. Export, 
29128. C'hsna nr but, Kx^iort 128993 ; Import 222. Matar or pease, Export. 
21266. I.ahi or mustard. Export 3350; Import 324. Linseed, Export 2115; 
Import 2(Ul. lira m cd, Export 12000. Tilt Export 240; Import 30. CocoatiUts, 
Import 138. Rdllcnnt, Import 3605. Tobacco, Import 10459. Sugar or Chipi, 
Import 3956. Bhukkur, Im]]Oit G25. Molaaies, Import 750. Treacle, Import 
11?. Cake extract of sugarcane. Export 4738 ; Import 2671. Salambi salt, Im- 
]K>rt .'i4l7. Panpia salt. Import 100138, Sea salt, Import 24570. Cotton wool, 
Import 2rJ6t. Cotton with the seed, F.xport 25147; Import 8320. Iron, Im¬ 
port 19174. Iron veseeli. Import 200. Zinc, copper, lead, and tin. Import 6358. 
Vessels of brass and bell-met^ Export 2500 ; Import 10645. Pesari goods, F.i- 
port 1000; Import 100.50, Paper, Export 36150. Setle leaf, Import 2950. Sa- 
jimatl, Impoit 1H05. RebemaUj Import 300. Bher khari, Import 133. Bhang 
or Gangja, Import 1000. Mauhuya flowers. Import 2400. Bmall timber and 
bamboos. Export 2100. Woollen and cotton Carf^, Export 2000; Import 850. 
Blutikcti^, Export 2000. Cnttun clulh. Export 204ck)0; Import 20200. Chints and 
Khnruya, Import 3950. Silk cloth, Maldebi, Import 4.150. Cloth of Tastr silk 
and cotton qsixed. Import 2550. Gold and silver lacc. Import 300. Esaencea, 
IrnpOTt 550. Shoes, Import 400. Mamhari goods. Export 150; Import 1170. 
Cotton Exixut 8l)0. Opium, Export 85231 ; Import 742. Nitre. Export 

1050. Gluu, Export 1S063 ; Irnport 2000. Oil, Export 2722. Turmeric, Im¬ 
port 430. Dry ginger, Import 400. Vegetables, Import 1000, Onions, garlic, 
and capucum, Import 100. Lime, Export 5500. Sackcloth rags, Imp^ 5429. 
New sackcloth. Export 50 ; Import 460. Buffaloes, Export 165, Oxen, Import 
21925. Cncoona, Export 3000; Import 5000. Taatr silk, Export 5000. Lack 
or lahi, Ejtporl 120. Kssis, Export 135. Dhuna, Export 45. Kath or Catechu, 
Kxport 900. Chironji, Export 120. Stones, Export 500. Total Rjjfortt Rupees 
995132: roltilimparls Rupeei 505177. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The title of this book is mj own. Certainly it is a more 
di{iiifie<i title tbsn the week properly deserves. 1 should trll 
resdertf et the tftry outset that I am not appearing; belore the 
pablic as a rival to my illustrious country man, the late Mr. 
Romes Ch. Dutt whose Aneieut India is a highly admirable 
book; nor to Hr. V. A. Smith whose Earty Nintorjf af India 
is an inimitable work. In 1B91. my headmaster, the late Rai 
Saheb Ratnamani 'Gupta of the Dacca Collegiate School desired 
me to write a history of our nation. Following his wish, i have 
worked so long, alone in a lonely field, groping my way in the 
dark ages of (he past. If my chronolognr satisfy all, a great 
pueele is then solved and the reconstruction becomes easier. 
Mine is an attempt at reconstruction a'nd a very poor one indeed. 
Yet I believe, with a certain measure of confidence that whoever 
will work in the same field, he will arrive at almost similar 
conclusions. 

la preparing this book, f have received valuaUe suggcstioni 
and encouragements from many generous persons, t>oth Indian 
and foreign 1 in the initial stage of my labours and Indian travels, 
I was helped by Babu Harcndralal Roy, Zeminder of Bh^^yakol; 
Babu Dharanikant Lahiri, Zemindar of Kallpur; Raja fagat 
Kisore Acharyya of Muktagacha; Ral Bahadur Banamali Roy, 
Zeminder of Pabna ; Kumar Sri Hanbbatnji Raoji M. A. LL. B. 
(Cantab.) of Korvi (Cathiawar). Immeitse is my debt to my 
pia(esK>r and patron Mr. S. C. Hill who was ever alhrc to my 
inteiests. He brought me to the notice of his friend the late 
Viceroy Lord Cunton whose cnconne^og words cheered me at a 
thne when my spirlta were drooping in despair. To CoL Sir 
Uchard Temple, editor, Indian AtMquarif, betonge the teal 
Cfcdit of this work, as he gave me the “mafch^light et trot 
erUktim.” (Vide Ind. Aotlquery, Vol. ZXXI, 1902). Sir 
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Ajotoab Kukhnji, Vi6c^b»iKTllor, tbc SyndiMtt sad Dr. G. 
TUbsot, Rc^itru, CalcutU UoiTcnitr, nw indirect taeou- 
Mfcment (1910). Kj thanju arc alio due to auny achotari, 
autbors, and vriters of Bengal and abroad, Tbii editioa of tbe 
book is brou^t out witb niany imperfections. If it ia fated to 
base a second impicssion, I trust 1 sball bring it oat in due form 
and faibion. 

Dacca. 1 

r. oc t ror-r ( ThC Attthor. 

J)ee. 25th, 1917, ) 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tbc First Edition baviag run out soon, 1 venture to publisb 
tbc Second, tboroughly revised and enlarged. Tbe sale bas been 
due, not to the merits of tbe book, but to tbc generous readers' 
sufficient indulgence due to a pioneerii^ work. 

“Old India," said Prof. Weber, “is stillfnll of riddles." Kr. 
R. C. Dutt first cut a road to it. I add the political outlinta 
These present tbe wbe^ Hindu Historr in a readable form. In 
reconstructing it, I have closely followed Hindu traditions in 
tbeir rational forms, I have pot in here all that 1 could catefttUj 
gstber from tbc numerous sources, along witb my own disco¬ 
veries* Tbe readers would be wrong to expect an authoritative 
work on tbe swb]cct from this num-skuIL. That is reserved for a 
doughty scholar, 

A regular Hindu History bas been long a great desideratum 
in tbe worM. 1 tried to meet it to some estent. But great was 
my apptebensbm when I first published my unirk lest ft should 
be doomed to utter failure. To my great relief and joy, I soon 
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found the result otherwise. From the Ns^istrste, Daces, to the 
authorities of the India Office Library, Loodon and the Secretary 
to the President, United States, America—all ('avt a hearty 
welcome to my little work. Government of India, Foreign 
Department has encouraged my humbk labours. Curator, 
Bureau of Education, Simla Secretariat, the Governments of the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab have purchased a few copies. 
Dr, M, E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University and Presi¬ 
dent, Calcutji University Commission, Mr, G. F, Shirras, 
Director-General, Department of Statistics, India, Dr. John 
Marshall, Ditector-General of Archteology la India and others 
have encouraged me with friendly soles of apprcciettoa Kuaser 
Dcvendt«pt«sad Jein, of the AU-Indla Jeln CoBmoaity, Amli 
Breach, wae equally enthueiamte in hie cot^ratuletion. 

Hy special thanks arc due to Lieut CoL S. F. Beyley L A,, 
Resident in Nepal ead to Hak>r C H. Gabriel I. A. First 
Assistant to the Resident in Kashmir, for their very nohlc and 
polite acknowledgements and interest taken for my humUc work. 

l^c an Indian sage of old to whose elan I belong, I cannot 
but here sing the praise of three eminent noble and true Hindu 
Princes whose large sympathy, noble appreciation and uramet 
thanks have urged me to bring out this edltUm in a comprehend 
sive form. My debt is not so much to their gold, as to their 
golden hearts, noble instincts, and true gladness at the sl^t of a 
history of their remote ancestors I Blest be the names'and llnte 
of His Highness Chandra Singh Shum-Sher Jung Bahadur, 
Maharaja-Rana of Nepal G. C. S. I., P. G. P., G. D., ftc.; His 
Highness Virendra Kisorc ManiLya Bahadur, Maharafa of 
Tippera ; and His Highness Sir Bhavani Singh K. C. S. I., M. R. 
A. S., Maharaja-Rana of Jhaiawar in Rajputana. 

1 have spent my time, money and energies on the work for 
some 30 years. I have constantly thought of the Indian people 
and have written for their benefit. Recently, two gtotlcmcn have 
joined me in this stupendous work. My frieod Bahu Indramohan 
Das B, A,, Zemindcr, Dacca and Babu Nagendra Knmar Roy, 
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a younf %nd cat^rpfisiag: publisher of this town, heve come 
forward to promote the interests of the fu-tiour by publishing this 
edition at greet costs. 

To the generous British Government is due the recovery of & 
considerable portion of our past history. Archeological Depart¬ 
ment has been working wonders. Yet, the results of researches 
art not yet brought home to the people in Vernaculars. 

Only the learned few possess a correct knowledge of Anciebt 
India. The mass still revel in marvels, delight in dreams and 
soar with hyperboles. To them, Ancient India is a dream-land— 
a veritable paradise on earth I ! fudging the present by those 
imaginary notions^ they cherish grave discontents that know no 
remedy, because they never study the past. In Europe and 
America, aU classes of people love history and geography. For, 
history makes man wise i history makes man practical. In 
India, it is generally neglected. Even in the Universities, it is 
reserved for the intellectual parrots who require no brain, but 
the ^'efforts of memory" to learn it. !' I This neglect of history 
was one of the causes that led to the downfall of the Hindu 
nation. To be prosperous again, Hindus must study history 
carefully, remembering the wise remark of Prof. Max Muller t 

people that feels no pride in the past, in its history and litera-^ 
turc, loses its main stay of national character." 


Daecat 

The 30ih Marche 1920. 


A. K. Mazumdar. 
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